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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDmON. 


Iv  preparing  this  new  edition,  I  have  incorporated  all 
the  additions  and  alterations  which  are  introduced  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  German ;  *  some  of  which,  especially 
in  the  first  volume,  are  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  fuller  view  given  jf  the  constitution  and  functions  of 
the  senate,  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  on  Re* 
ligion,  and  the  note  on  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  at 
p.  281.  I  have  also  embraced  the  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing various  error?  of  my  own  or  of  the  printer,  that  had 
formerly  escaped  notice ;  and'  I  have  subjected  the  transla- 
tion particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  to  careful  revision, 
so  as  to  make  the  rendering  more  accurate  and  consistent| 
and  in  not  a  few  instances,  I  trust,  more  idiomatic. 

Glasgow  Collsos,  October^  lSd8. 

*  In  iheji/th  edition  of  the  first  rolnme,  which  Dr.  Mommsen  has  re* 
oently  sent  to  me,  he  has  made  no  change  of  any  moment,  except  the  !» 
sertion  of  a  note  on  the  newlj  discoYered  inscription  of  Emilias  Paulltxii 
which  «ri/l  be  found  at  the  end  of  YoL  IL  of  the  English  edition. 
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TO  TBI 

FIRST   ENGLISH    EDITION. 


Db.  Theodor  Mom  msbn's  researches  into  the  languagesi 
laws,  and  institutions  of  ancient  Rome  and  Italy  are  now 
so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  best  scholars  of  this 
country,  that  it  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
step  forward  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  work  on 
Roman  history  to  the  English  public.  1  should  indeed 
have  been  glad  to  leave  this  duty  to  others,  or  have  allowed 
the  book  to  take  its  own  chance,  feeling  quite  sure  that  no 
Words  of  mine  are  likely  to  attract  readers,  and  that  the 
work  itself  in  its  English  garb,  will  become  as  popular  in 
this  country  as  It  is  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  But  several 
years  ago  I  was  applied  to  by  more  than  one  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Dr.  Mommsen  in  Germany  to  do  something 
towards  making  his  History  of  Rome  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  repeated  perusal  of  the  German  original  led  me 
to  the  conviction  that  its  author  richly  deserved  the  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen.  I  accordingly  felt  it  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure,  some  years  back,  to  prevail  upon  my  friend, 
Mr.  George  Robertson,  to  give  to  the  public  at  least  a 
specimen  of  the  book,  ir  an  English  translation  of  the  first, 
or  introductory  chapters,  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
—a  subject  on  which  no  man  is  better  entitled  to  be  lis 
tened  to  with  respect  and  attention  than  Dr.  Mommsen. 
The  specimen  which  was  then  published  would,  I  hoped, 
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8  Preface  to  the  First  EngUsh  Edition. 

create  a  desire  for  the  whole  work,  and  in  this  hope  I  hava 
not  been  disappointed.  The  result  is  the  present  transla- 
tion ;  of  its  merits  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  in  tliia 
place.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that,  unlike  the 
common  run  of  translations  from  the  German,  it  was  un» 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Dickson  entirely  as  a  labour  of  lore,  and 
that  his  sole  object  has  been  to  lay  before  his  countrymen  a 
masterwork  of  a  foreign  literature,  and  to  spare  no  trouble 
to  do  justice  to  ita  author. 

Here  my  functions  might  cease,  and  I  might  safely 
leave  the  book  to  tell  its  own  tale ;  but  for  the  younger 
generation  of  students  I  would  fain  venture  to  add  one  or 
two  observations  on  the  relation  in  which  Mommsen's  work 
stands  to  its  predecessors,  and  especially  to  Niebuhr,  for  he 
himself  scarcely  ever  enters  into  any  controversial  discus- 
sions with  those  who  have  laboured  before  him  in  the  same 
field,  and  whose  names  he  in  &ct  hardly  ever  mentions.  In 
regard  to  this  point  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Mommsen's  work,  though  the  production  of  a  man  of  moat 
profound  and  extensive  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  b  not  so  much  designed  for  the  professional  scholar 
as  for  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  bygone  ages,  and  are  inclined  there  to  seek 
information  that  may  guide  them  safely  through  the  per* 
plezing  mazes  of  modem  history.  Much  that  could  not 
but  be  obscure  and  unintelligible  in  the  days  of  Niebuhr 
has  since  been  made  dear  by  the  more  extended  researchea 
of  numerous  scholars  in  this  and  other  countries ;  many 
mistakes  unavoidable  to  the  first  inquirers  have  been  recti* 
fied ;  and  many  an  hypothesis  has  been  proved  to  be  with- 
out solid  foundation;  but  with  all  this  the  main  results 
arrived  at  by  the  inquiries  of  Niebuhr,  such  as  his  views  of 
the  andent  population  of  Rome,  the  origin  of  the  Plebs,  tha 
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retadon  between  the  patrid&ns  and  plebeians,  the  real  na> 
tare  of  the  ager  publicua,  and  many  other  points  of  inter- 
est have  been  acknowledged  by  all  his  successors^  and  how- 
ever much  some  of  them  may  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  par- 
ticular opinions^  it  must  be  owned  that  the  main  pillars  of 
his  grand  structure  are  still  unshaken,  and  are  as  such  tacit- 
ly acknowledged  by  Dr.  Mommsen,  who  in  the  present 
work  has  incorporated  all  that  later  researches  have  brought 
to  light  in  the  history  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  other 
nations  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  subject  to  the 
Gty  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Many  points  no  doubt  are  still 
matters  of  mere  conjecture,  and  Dr.  Mommsen  has  nothing 
to  offer  in  such  oases  but  theories ;  but  whatever  ultimately 
their  value  may  be  found  to  be,  they  are  at  all  events  evi- 
dences of  progress,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  stu- 
dents of  our  days  as  did  the  views  of  Niebuhr  to  his  coo' 
temporaries  half  a  century  ago. 

L.   SOHMITS. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  THE  TRANSLATOl^ 

TO  TSS  FIRST  EDITION. 


\b  requesting  English  scholars  to  reoeiye  with  indiit 
genoe  this  first  portion  of  a  translation  of  Dr.  Mommsen'i 
^  Romische  Geschichte/*  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
Albinus ;  who,  when  appealing  to  his  readers  to  pardon  the 
imperfections  of  the  Roman  History  which  he  had  written 
in  indifferent  Greelc,  was  met  by  Cato  with  the  rejoinder 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  write  at  all — that,  if  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council  had  laid  their  commands  on  him|  the 
ease  would  have  been  different — ^but  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  place  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  when  his  task 
had  been  self-imposed.  I  may  state,  however,  that  I  did 
not  undertake  this  task,  until  I  had  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  any  one  more 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  it.  When  Dr.  Mommsen's  work 
accidentally  came  into  my  hands  some  years  after  its  first 
appearance,  and  revived  my  interest  in  studies  which  I  had 
long  laid  aside  for  others  more  strictly  professional,  I  had 
little  doubt  that  its  merits  would  have  already  attracted 
lufficient  attention  amidst  the  learned  leisure  of  Oxford  \k\ 
.nduce  some  of  her  great  scholars  to  clothe  it  in  an  English 
dress.  But  it  appeared  on  inquiry  that,  while  there  was  a 
great  desire  to  see  it  translated,  and  the  purpose  of  trans 
lating  it  had  been  entertained  in  more  quarters  than  one^ 
the  projects  had  from  various  causes  miscarried.     Mr. 
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Oeorge  Robertson  published  an  excellent  translation  (tn 
which,  BO  far  aa  it  goes,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions) of  the  introductory  chapters  on  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Italy ;  but  other  studies  and  engagements  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  proceed  with  it.  I  accordingly  requested  and 
obtained  Dr.  Mommsen's  permission  to  translate  his  work* 

The  translation  has  been  prepared  from  the  third  edition 
of  the  original,  published  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
at  Berlin.  The  sheets  have  been  transmitted  to  Dr.  Momm- 
sen,  who  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  such  suggestions 
as  occurred  to  him*  I  have  thus  been  enabled,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  first  yolume,  to  correct  those  passages  where  I 
had  roisapptehended  or  failed  to  express  the  author's  mean- 
ing, and  to  incorporate  in  the  English  work  Tarious  addi- 
tions and  corrections  which  do  not  appear  in  the  originaU 
The  author  has  also  fiimished  me  with  some  interesting 
notes,  such  as  that  on  the  Servian  census  at  page  95,  that 
on  the  word  vatei  at  page  240,  and  that  on  Appius  Claudius 
at  page  292.*  With  reference  to  the  latter  I  have  inserted 
in  an  appendix  Dr.  Mommsen's  more  matured  views  as 
embodied  by  him  in  a  paper  on  the  Patrician  Claudii  re* 
o^dy  read  before  the  Prussian  Academy.  The  note  at 
page  442,f  on  the  treaties  with  Carthage,  has  been  extract- 
ed from  the  author's  work  on  Roman  Chronology — a  book 
which,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  derives  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  &ct,  that  it  is  written  in  friendly  ccntro- 
?er»y  with  the  anthor's  own  brother. 

In  execuling  the  translation  I  have  endeavoured  to  fol 

*  [The  note  on  the  Servian  oensns  has  been  preserved  at  p.  133,  al« 
though  not  qnite  consistent  with  Dr.  Mommsen's  later  Tiev  in  toI.  ii.  p^ 

;  that  on  the  word  vate9  at  p.  806  has  been  oonslderably  modified ( 
■nd  the  view  given  in  the  note  on  Appias  Claudios  baa  now  been  em 
bodied  in  the  text] 

t  [Now  given  in  Appendix  II.] 
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low  the  original  as  doselj  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  r» 
gard  to  the  difference  of  idiom.  Many  of  our  trauslationi 
from  the  German  are  so  literal  as  to  reproduce  the  very 
order  of  the  German  sentence,  so  that  they  are,  if  not  alto- 
gether unintelligible  to  the  English  reader,  at  least  far  from 
readable,  while  others  deviate  so  entirely  from  the  form  of 
the  original  as  to  be  no  longer  translations  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  I  have  sought  to  pursue  a  middle 
course  between  a  mere  literal  translation,  which  would  be 
repulsive,  and  a  loose  paraphrase,  which  would  be  in  the 
case  of  such  a  work  peculiarly  unsatisfactory.  Those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task  will 
probably  be  the  most  willing  to  show  forbearance  towards 
the  shortcomings  of  my  performance,  and  in  particular 
towards  the  too  numerous  traces  of  the  German  idiom, 
which,  on  glancing  over  the  sheets,  I  find  it  still  to  retain. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  startled  by  the  occurrence 
now  and  then  of  modes  of  expression  more  familiar  and 
colloquial  than  is  usually  the  case  in  historical  worka. 
This,  however,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  original,  to 
which  in  fact  it  owes  not  a  little  of  its  charm.  Dr.  Momm- 
sen  often  uses  expressions  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary,  and  he  freely  takes  advantage  of  the  unlimited 
&cilities  afforded  by  the  German  language  for  the  coinage 
or  the  combination  of  words.  I  have  not  unfrequently,  in 
deference  to  his  wishes,  used  such  combinations  as  **  Gartlu^ 
gino-SiciHan,"  *^  Romano-Hellenic,"  dsc.,  although  less  cob* 
gonial  to  our  English  idiom,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  longer 
periphrases. 

In  Dr.  Mommsen's  book,  as  in  every  other  German 
work  that  has  occasion  to  touch  on  abstract  matters,  there 
occur  sentences  couched  in  a  peculiar  terminology  and  not 
very  suscepV.ble  of  translation.    There  are  one  or  two  sen* 
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tenoes  of  this  sort,  more  especially  in  the  chapter  on  Re^ 
ligion  in  the  1st  volume,  and  in  the  critique  of  Euripides  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  2nd  volume,  as  to  which  I  am  not 
very  confident  that  I  have  seized  or  succeeded  in  expressing 
the  meaning.    In  these  cases  I  have  translated  literally. 

In  the  spelling  of  proper  names  I  have  generally  adopt- 
ed the  Latin-  orthography  as  more  familiar  to  scholars  in 
this  country,  except  in  cases  where  the  spelling  adopted  by 
Dr.  Mommsen  is  marked  by  any  special  peculiarity.  At 
the  same  time  entire  uniformity  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
aimed  at. 

I  have  ventured  in  various  instances  to  break  up  the 
paragraphs  of  the  original  and  to  furnish  them  with  addi* 
tional  marginal  headings,  and  have  carried  out  more  fully 
the  notation  of  the  years  b.o.  on  the  margin. 

Two  more  volumes  of  still  deeper  interest  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  &1]  of  the  Republic  Dr.  Mommsen  has 
expressed  his  intention  of  resuming  the  work  and  narrating 
the  History  of  the  Empire.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan 
has  been  suspended  owing  to  his  other  engagements.  He 
Is  at  present  occupied,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  editing  a  great  collection  of  Latin 
Inscriptions — ^a  field  of  labour  which  he  has  made  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  who  has  kindly  encouraged  mo 
in  this  undertaking,  that  I  should  state  that  I  alone  am  re* 
iponsible  for  the  execution  of  the  translation.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  respects,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  it  may  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate impression  of  the  contents  and  general  spirit  of  ths 

book. 

William  P.  Digksov. 

lUmm  Of  OAvnoir,  Sr.  AimRcws,  Iheember^  1861, 
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EXTRACT   FROM   DR.  MOMMSEN'8. 
PREFACE. 


Tqs  Varronian  computation  by  years  of  the  Qty  is  re^ 
Udned  in  the  text ;  the  figures  on  the  margin  indicate  th« 
corresponding  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  calculating  the  corresponding  years,  the  year  1  of  the 
City  has  been  assumed  as  identical  with  the  year  753  b.c, 
and  with  Olymp.  6,4;  although,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  circumstance  that  the  Roman  solar  year  began  with  the 
1st  day  of  March,  and  the  Greek  with  the  1st  day  of  July, 
the  year  1  of  the  City  would  according  to  more  exact  cal- 
culation correspond  to  the  last  ten  months  of  753  and  the 
first  two  months  of  752  B.C.,  and  to  the  last  four  months 
of  01.  6,  3  and  the  first  eight  of  01.  6,  4. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  money  has  uniformly  been  com- 
muted on  the  basis  of  assuming  the  libral  as  and  sesiertiuSf 
and  the  denarius  and  Attic  drachma,  respectively  as  equal, 
and  taking  for  all  sums  above  100  denarii  the  present  value 
in  gold,  and  for  all  sums  under  100  denarii  the  present 
value  in  silver,  of  the  corresponding  weight.  The  Eom«i 
pound  (=  827*45  grammes)  of  gold,  equal  to  4000  sesterces, 
has  thus,  according  to  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  1 :  15*5, 
been  reckoned  at  304^  Prussian  thalers  [about  £43],  and 
the  denariusy  according  to  the  value  of  silver,  at  7  Prussian 
groschen  [about  8<f.].* 

Kiepert's  map  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  military 
consolidation  of  Italy  than  can  bo  conveyed  by  any  descrip- 
tion. 

*  [I  have  deemed  it,  in  general,  sufBdent  to  give  the  valne  of  the  Bo* 
man  money  approximately  in  round  numbers,  asanmiog  for  that  purpose 
lOOsestercPi  as  equivalent  to  £1. — ^Tb«] 
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CHAPTER    I. 

IS  TUODUCnOK. 

Thv  Mediterranean  Sea  with  its  various  branches,  peii» 
trating  &r  into  the  great  Continent,  forms  the 
*'  largest  gulf  of  the  ocean,  and,  alternately  nar- 
rowed hy  islands  or  projections  of  the  land  and 
expanding  to  considerable  breadth,  at  once  separates  and 
connects  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  World.  The  shores 
of  this  inland  sea  were  in  ancient  times  peopled  by  vari- 
ous nations  belonging  in  an  ethnographical  and  philological 
point  of  view  to  different  races,  but  constituting  in  their 
historical  aspect  one  whole.  This  historic  whole  has  been 
usually,  but  not  very  appropriately,  entitled  the  history  <^ 
the  ancient  world.  It  is  in  reality  the  history  of  dvilisk 
tion  among  the  Mediterranean  nations;  and,  as  it  passes 
l>efore  us  in  its  successive  stages,  it*  presents  four  great 
phases  of  development — ^the  history  of  the  Coptic  or  Egyp- 
tian stock  dwelling  on  the  southern  shore,  the  history  of 
the  Aramaean  or  Syrian  nation  which  occupied  the  east 
coast  and  extended  into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  histories  of  the  twin-peoples, 
the  Hellenes  and  Italians,  who  received  as  their  heritage  the 
countries  on  the  European  shore.  Each  of  these  histories 
was  in  its  earlier  stages  connected  with  other  regions  and 
with  other  cycles  of  historical  evoluti«)n ;  but  each  soon  en* 
tered  on  its  own  distinctive  career.  The  surrounding  nations 
of  alien  or  even  of  kindred  extraction — the  Berbers  and 
Negroes  of  Africa,  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Indians  of 
Asia,  the  Celts  and  Germans  of  Europe-— came  into  mani- 
fold contact  with  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  thej  neither  imparted  unto  them  nor 
reonved  from  thorn  any  influences  exercising  decisive  efiect 
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on  their  respective  destinien.  So  far,  therefore,  as  oydes 
of  oulture  admit  of  demarcation  at  all,  the  cycle  which  has 
its  eulminating  points  denoted  by  the  names  Thebes,  Car- 
thage, Athens,  and  Borne,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unity. 
The  four  nations  represented  by  these  names,  after  each  of 
tliem  had  attained  in  a  path  of  its  own  a  peculiar  and  noble 
^ayilization,  mingled  with  one  another  in  the  most  varied 
relations  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  and  skilfully  elaborated 
and  richly  developed  aU  the  elements  of  human  natura 
At  length  their  cycle  was  accomplished.  New  peoples  who 
hitherto  had  only  laved  Uie  territories  of  the  states  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  waves  lave  the  beach,  overflowed  both  its 
shores,  severed  the  history  of  its  south  coast  from  that  of 
the  north,  and  transferred  the  centre  of  civilitation  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  distinction  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  history,  therefore^  is  no  mere 
accident,  nor  yet  a  mere  matter  of  chronological  conve- 
nience. What  is  called  modem  history  is  in  reality  the 
formation  of  a  new  cycle  of  culture,  connected  in  several 
stages  of  its  development  with  the  perishing  or  perished 
dvilixation  of  the  Mediterranean  states,  as  this  was  connect- 
ed with  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  Indo-Grermanio 
stock,  but  destined,  like  the  earlier  cycle,  to  traverse  an 
orbit  of  its  own.  It  too  is  destined  to  experience  in  full 
measure  the  vicissitudes  of  national  weal  and  woe,  the  p^ 
riods  of  growth,  of  maturity,  and  of  age,  the  blessedness 
of  creative  effort  in  religion,  polity,  and  art,  the  comfort  of 
enjoying  the  material  and  intellectual  acquisitions  which  it 
has  won,  perhaps  also,  some  day,  the  decay  of  productive 
power  in  the  satiety  of  contentment  with  the  goi^  attained: 
And  yet  this  goal  will  only  be  temporary ;  the  grandest 
system  of  dvilixation  has  its  orbit,  and  may  complete  its 
course ;  but  not  so  the  human  race,  to  wl^ch,  just  when  it 
■cems  to  have  readied  its  goal,  the  old  task  is  ever  set  anew 
with  a  wider  range  and  with  a  deeper  meaning. 

Our  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  last  act  of  this  great  historical 
drama,  to  relate  the  andent  history  of  the  cen- 
tral  peninsula    projecting  from  the  northem 
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continent  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  formed  by  the 
mountain-system  of  the  Apennines  branching  off  in  a  south- 
ern direction  from  the  western  Alps.  The  Apennines  take 
in  the  first  instance  a  south-eastern  course  between  the 
broader  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the 
narrow  one  on  the  east ;  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
latter  they  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  which,  however, 
scarce  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  Abruzzi. 
From  the  Abruzzi  the  chain  continues  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, at  first  undivided  and  of  considerable  height ;  after  a 
depression  which  forms  a  hill-country,  it  splits  into  a  some- 
what flattened  succession  of  heights  towards  the  south-east 
and  a  more  rugged  chain  towards  the  south,  and  in  both 
directions  terminates  in  the  formation  of  narrow  peninsulas. 
The  flat  country  on  the  north,  extending  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  as  far  down  as  the  Abruzzi,  does 
not  belong  geographically,  nor  until  a  very  late  period  even 
historically,  to  the  southern  land  of  mountain  and  hill,  the 
Italy  whose  history  is  here  to  engage  our  attention.  It  was 
not  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  city  that  the  coast-district 
from  Sinigaglia  to  Rimini,  and  not  till  the  eighth  that  the 
basin  of  the  Po,  became  incorporated  with  Italy.  The  an- 
cient boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  was  not  the  Alps  but 
the  Apennines.  This  mountain-system  nowhere  rises  ab- 
ruptly into  a  precipitous  chain,  but,  spreading  broadly  over 
the  land  and  enclosing  many  valleys  and  table-lands  con- 
nected by  easy  passes,  presents  conditions  which  well  adapt 
it  to  become  the  settlement  of  man.  Still  more  suitable  in 
this  respect  are  the  adjacent  slopes  and  the  coast-districts 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west.  On  the  east  coast  the  plain 
of  Apulia,  shut  in  towards  the  north  by  the  mountain-block 
of  the  Abruzzi  and  only  broken  by  the  steep  isolated  ridge 
of  Garganus,  stretches  in  an  uniform  level  with  but  a  scan- 
ty development  of  coast  and  stream.  On  the  south  coast, 
between  the  two  peninsulas  in  which  the  Apennines  termi- 
nate, extensive  lowlands,  poorly  provided  with  harboui-s  but 
well  watered  and  fertile,  adjoin  the  hill-country  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  west  coast  presents  a  far-stretching  domain  in- 
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tersected  by  considerable  streams,  in  particular  by  the 
Tiber,  and  shaped  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  of  the 
once  numerous  volcanoes  into  manifold  variety  of  hill  and 
valley,  harbour  and  island.  Here  the  regions  of  Etruria, 
Latium,  and  Campania  form  the  very  flower  of  the  land  of 
Italy.  South  of  Campania,  the  land  in  front  of  the  mouii> 
tains  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  almost 
washes  their  base.  Moreover,  as  the  Peloponnesus  is  at- 
tached to  Greece,  so  the  island  of  Sicily  is  attached  to  Italy 
— the  largest  and  fairest  isle  of  the  Mediterranean,  having 
a  mountainous  and  partly  desert  interior,  but  girt,  espe> 
cially  on  the  east  and  south,  by  a  broad  belt  of  the  finest 
coast-land,  mainly  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  Geograph- 
ically the  Sicilian  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines,  hardly  internipted  by  the  narrow  "rent** 
('Pjjywy)  of  the  straits;  and  in  its  historical  relations  Sicily 
was  in  earlier  times  quite  as  decidedly  a  part  of  Italy  as 
the  Peloponnesus  was  of  Greece, — a  field  for  the  struggles 
of  the  same  races,  and  the  seat  of  a  similar  superior  civili- 
zation. 

The  Italian  peninsula  resembles  the  Grecian  in  the  tem« 
perate  climate  and  wholesome  air  that  prevail  on  the  hills 
of  moderate  height,  and  on  the  whole,  also,  in  the  valleys 
and  plains.  In  development  of  coast  it  is  inferior ;  it 
wants,  in  particular,  the  island-studded  sea  which  made  the 
Hellenes  a  seafaring  nation.  Italy  on  the  other  hand  excels 
its  neighbour  in  the  rich  alluvial  plains  and  the  fertile  and 
grassy  mountain-slopes,  which  are  requisite  for  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Like  Greece,  it  is  a  noble  land 
which  calls  forth  and  rewards  the  energies  of  man,  opening 
up  alike  for  restless  adventure  the  way  to  distant  lands  and 
for  quiet  exertion  modes  of  peaceful  gain  at  home. 

But,  while  the  Grecian  peninsula  is  turned  towards  the 
east,  the  Italian  is  turned  towards  the  west  As  the  coastf 
of  Epirus  and  Acarnania  had  but  a  subordinate  importance 
in  the  case  of  Hellas,  so  had  the  Apulian  and  Messapian 
oottBts  in  that  of  Italy  ;  and,  while  the  regions  on  which  the 
historical  development  of  Greece  has  been  mainly  d<3pcnden( 
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— Attica  and  Macedonia — look  to  the  east,  EtruriOy  Latium 
and  Campania  look  to  the  west  In  this  way  the  twc  po 
ninsulas,  so  dose  neighbours  and  almost  sisters,  stand  as  it 
were  averted  from  each  other.  Although  the  naked  eye 
can  discern  from  Otranto  the  Acroceraunion  mountains,  the 
Italians  and  Hellenes  came  into  earlier  and  closer  contact 
on  every  other  pathway  rather  than  on  the  nearest  across 
the  Adriatic  Seu.  In  their  instance,  as  has  happened  so 
often,  the  historical  vocation  of  the  nations  was  prefigured 
in  the  relations  of  the  ground  which  they  occupied ;  the 
two  great  stocks,  on  which  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world  grew,  threw  their  shadow  as  well  as  their  seed,  the 
one  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west. 

We  intend  here  to  relate  the  history  of  Italy,  not  sim- 
itiajn  hto-  ply  the  history  of  the  city  of  Home.  Although, 
**^'  in  the  formal  sense  of  political  law,  it  was  the 

civic  community  of  Rome  which  gained  the  sovereignty 
first  of  Italy  and  then  of  the  world,  such  a  view  cannot  be 
held  to  express  the  higher  and  real  meaning  of  history. 
What  has  been  called  the  subjugation  of  Italy  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  rather,  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  as  the 
consolidation  into  an  united  state  of  the  whole  Italian  stock 
— ^a  stock  of  which  the  Romans  were  doubtless  the  most 
powerful  branch,  but  still  were  a  branch  only. 

The  history  of  Italy  falls  into  two  main  sections:  (1) 
its  internal  history  down  to  its  union  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Latin  stock,  and  (2)  the  history  of  its  sovereignty 
over  the  world.  Under  the  first  section,  which  will  occupy 
the  first  two  books,  we  shall  have  to  set  forth  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  stock  in  the  peninsula ;  the  imperilling 
of  its  national  and  political  existence,  and  its  partial  subju- 
gation, by  nations  of  other  descent  and  older  civilization, 
Greeks  and  Etruscans ;  the  rebellion  of  the  Italians  against 
the  strangers,  and  the  annihilation  or  subjection  of  the  lat- 
ter; finally,  the  struggles  between  the  two  chief  Italian 
stocks,  the  Latins  and  the  Samnites,  for  the  hegemony  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  victory  of  the  Latins  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ — oi  of  tb< 
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fifth  century  of  the  city.  The  second  section  opens  with 
the  Punic  "^ars ;  it  embraces  the  rapid  extension  of  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  up  to  and  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
of  Italy,  the  long  status^uo  of  the  imperial  period,  and  thf 
oollapee  of  the  mighty  empire.  These  events  will  be  na* 
rated  in  the  third  and  following  books. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THB   SARUS8T  MIORATIONS  INTO   ITALY* 

Wb  have  no  information,  not  even  a  tradition,  ocmceni' 
y^jii^^j^i^  ing  the  first  migration  of  the  human  race  intc 
MM  of  Italy.     It  was  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity 

that  in  Italy,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  first  popu- 
lation had  sprung  from  the  soiL  We  leave  it  to  the  prov* 
inoe  of  the  naturalist  to  decide  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
difierent  races,  and  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  producing 
their  diversities.  In  a  historical  point  of  view  it  is  neither 
possible,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance,  to  determine  whether 
the  oldest  recorded  population  of  a  country  were  autoch- 
thones or  immigrants.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  the  histori- 
cal inquirer  to  bring  to  light  the  successive  strata  of  popu- 
latton  in  the  country  of  which  he  treats,  in  order  to  trace, 
from  as  remote  an  epoch  as  possible,  the  gradual  progress 
of  civilization  to  more  perfect  forms,  and  the  suppression 
of  raoes  less  capable  of,  or  less  advanced  in,  culture  by  na* 
tiions  of  higher  standing. 

Italy  is  singularly  poor  in  memorials  of  the  primitive 
period,  and  presents  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  other  fields  of  civilization.  The  results  of  Germanic  an« 
tiquarian  research  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  England, 
France,  the  North  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  before  tha 
settlement  of  the  Indo-Germans  in  those  lands,  there  must 
have  dwelt,  or  rather  roamed,  a  people,  perhaps  of  Mongo 
lian  race,  gaining  their  subftistence  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
making  their  implements  of  stone,  clay,  or  bones,  adorning 
themselves  with  the  teeth  of  animals  and  with  amber,  but 
onacquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  use  of  the  metals. 
In  India^  in  like  manner,  the  Indo-Gexmanic  settlers  wert 
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preceded  by  a  darkKX>loured  population  less  susoeptible  of 
culture.  But  in  Italy  we  neither  meet  with  fragments  of  a 
supplanted  nation,  such  as  the  Finns  and  Lappa  in  the 
Celto-Germaoic  domain  and  the  black  tribes  in  the  Indian 
mountains ;  nor  have  any  remains  of  an  extinct  primitive 
people  been  hitherto  pointed  out  there,  such  as  appear  to 
be  revealed  in  the  peculiarly-formed  skeletons,  the  placet 
of  assembling,  and  tJie  burial  mounds  of  what  is  called  the 
stone-period  of  Germanic  antiquity.  Nothing  has  hithertc 
been  brought  to  light  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  man- 
I  ind  existed  in  Italy  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  smelting  of  the  metals ;  and  if  the 
human  race  ever  within  the  bounds  of  Italy  really  occupied 
the  level  of  that  primitive  stage  of  culture  which  we  are 
Accustomed  to  call  the  savage  state,  every  trace  of  such  a 
foot  has  disappeared. 

Individual  tribes,  or  in  other  words,  races  or  stocks,  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  earliest  history.  Among 
the  stocks  which  in  later  times  we  meet  with  in  Italy,  the- 
immigration  of  some,  of  the  Hellenes  for  instance,  and  the 
denationalization  of  others,  such  as  the  Bruttians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sabine  territory,  are  historically  attested. 
Setting  aside  both  these  classes,  there  remain  a  number  of 
stocks  whose  wanderings  can  no  longer  be  traced  by  means 
of  historical  testimony,  but  only  by  M  priori  inference,  and 
whose  nationality  cannot  be  shown  to  have  undergone  any 
radical  change  from  external  causes.  To  establish  the  na- 
tional individuality  of  these  is  the  first  aim  of  our  inquiry. 
In  such  an  inquiry  had  we  nothing  to  &11  back  upon  but  the 
chaotic  mass  of  names  of  tribes  and  the  confusion  of  whul 
professes  to  be  historical  tradition,  the  task  might  well  be 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  conventionally-received  tradi* 
tion,  which  assumes  the  name  of  history,  is  composed  of  a 
fi^w  serviceable  notices  by  civilized  travellers,  and  a  mass 
of  mostly  worthless  legends,  which  have  usually  been  cf»ni« 
bined  with  little  discrimination  of  the  true  character  either 
of  legend  or  of  history.  But  there  is  another  source  of 
tradition  to  which  we  may  resort,  and  which  yields  infon 
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macion  fragmentary  but  authentic ;  we  mean  the  indigcnoua 
languages  of  the  stocks  settled  in  Italy  from  time  immemo* 
rial.*  These  languages,  which  have  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  peoples  themselves,  have  had  the  stamp  of  theii 
process  of  growth  impressed  upon  them  too  deeply  to  be 
wholly  efl&ced  by  subsequent  civilization.  One  only  of  tli6 
ftalian  languages  is  known  to  us  completely ;  but  the  ro 
mains  which  have  been  preserved  of  several  of  the  others 
are  sufficient  to  afford  a  basis  for  historical  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  existence,  and  the  degrees,  of  family  relationship 
amoug  the  several  languages  and  peoples. 

In  this  way  philological  research  teaches  us  to  distin- 
guish three  primitive  Italian  stocks,  the-Iapygian,  the  Etrus- 
can, and  that  which  we  shall  call  the  Italian.  The  last  is 
divided  into  two  main  branches, — the  Latin  brnnch,  and 
that  to  which  the  dialects  of  the  Umbri,  Marsi,  Volsci,  and 
Samnites  belong. 

As  to  the  lapygian  stock,  we  have  but  little  informa- 
tion.    At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy, 
Upyglaiu.       .      ,     ^-  1^  1  1    .  ...        . 

m  the  Messapian  or  Calabrian  peninsula,  inscrip- 
tions in  a  peculiar  extinct  language  *  have  been  found  in 
considerable  numbers  ;  undoubtedly  remains  of  tlie  dialect 
of  the  lapygians,  who  are  very  distinctly  pronounced  by 
tradition  also  to  have  been  different  from  the  I^atin  and 
Samnite  stocks.  Statements  deserving  of  credit  and  numer- 
ous indications  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  lan- 
guage and  the  same  stock  were  indigenous  also  in  Apulia. 
What  we  at  present  know  of  this  people  suffices  to  show 
clearly  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  other  Italians,  but 
does  not  suffice  to  determine  what  position  should  be  ns- 
tigned  to  them  and  to  their  language  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been,  and  it  is 
•OflFoely  to  be  expected  that  they  ever  will  be,  deciphered. 
The  genitive  forms,  aihi  and  tVa,  corresponding  to  the  San- 
scrit asya  and  the  Greek  oiOy  appear  to  indicate  that  the  dia 

*  Some  of  the  epitaphs  may  give  us  an  idea  of  its  sound  ;  as  Btoicrm 
miakiaihi  htnnarrihino  and  dazihonoi  platorrihi  bolUhK 
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lect  belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  Other  mdi(» 
tions,  such  as  the  use  of  ihe  aspirated  consonants  and  the 
avoiding  of  the  letters  m  and  t  as  terminal  sounds,  show 
chat  this  lapygian  dialect  was  essentially  different  from  the 
Italian  and  corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  Greek  di» 
Iccts.  The  supposition  of  an  especially  close  affinity  b» 
twcen  the  lapygian  cation  and  the  Hellenes  finds  furthei 
support  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Greek 
divinities  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in  the  surprising  facility 
with  which  that  people  became  Hellenized,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  shyness  in  this  respect  of  the  other 
Italian  nations.  Apulia,'  which  in  the  time  of 
Timaeus  (400  u.  o.)  was  stilJ  described  as  a  bar- 
barous land,  had  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  become  a 
province  thoroughly  Greek,  although  no  direct  colonization 
from  Greece  had  taken  place ;  and  even  among  the  ruder 
stock  of  the  Messapii  there  are  various  indications  of  a 
similar  tendency.  With  the  recognition  of  such  a  general 
family  relationship  or  peculiar  affinity  between  the  lapy- 
gians  and  Hellenes  (a  recognition,  however,  which  by  no 
means  goes  so  far  as  to  warrant  our  taking  the  lapygian 
language  to  be  a  rude  dialect  of  Greek),  investigation  must 
rest  content,  at  least  in  the  mean  time,  until  some  more 
definite  and  better  assured  result  be  attainable.*  The  lack 
of  information,  however,  is  not  much  felt ;  for  this  race, 
already  on  the  decline  at  the  period  when  our  history  be* 
gins,  comes  before  us  only  when  it  is  giving  way  and  di»» 

*  The  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  of  an  affinity  between  the 
lapygian  language  and  the  modern  Albanian ;  based,  however,  on  pointi 
of  linguistic  comparison  that  are  but  little  satisfactory  in  any  case,  and 
least  of  all  where  a  fact  of  such  importance  is  involved.  Should  this  re> 
lationship  be  confirmed,  and  should  the  Albanians  on  the  other  hand— 
a  race  also  Indo-Germanic  and  on  a  par  with  the  Hellertio  and  Italian 
races — ^be  really  a  remnant  of  that  Helleno-burbaric  nationality  traoei 
of  which  occur  throughout  all  Greece  and  especially  in  the  northern 
pruvinecs,  the  nation  that  preceded  the  Hellenes  would  be  demonstrated 
us  identical  wich  that  which  preceded  the  Italians.  Still  the  inference 
would  not  immediately  follow  that  the  Iai.ygian  inmiigratian  to  Italy 
had  taken  place  across  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
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appearing.  The  character  of  the  lapygian  people  little  cfti 
pable  of  resistance,  easily  merging  into  other  nationalities, 
agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis,  to  which  their  geographical 
position  adds  probability,  that  they  were  the  oldest  Immi- 
grants or  the  historical  autochthones  of  Italy.  There  can 
be  no  doub^  that  all  the  primitive  migrations  of  nations 
took  place  by  land  ;  especially  such  as  were  directed  towards 
Italy,  the  coast  of  which  was  accessible  by  sea  only  to  skil* 
ful  sailors  and  on  that  account  was  still  in  Homer's  time 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Hellenes.  But  if  the  earlier  se^ 
tiers  came  over  the  Apennines,  then,  as  the  geologist  infers 
the  origin  of  mountains  from  their  stratification,  the  histori- 
oal  inquirer  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  stodcs 
pushed  fur.  best  towards  the  south  were  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy ;  and  it  is  just  at  its  extreme  south-eastern 
verge  that  we  meet  with  the  lapygian  nation. 

The  middle  of  the  peninsula  was  inhabited,  as  far  back 
as  reliable  tradition  reaches,  by  two  peoples  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  same  people,  whose 
position  in  the  Indo-Germanic  family  admits  of  being  deter- 
mined with  greater  precision  than  that  of  the  lapygian  na- 
tion. We  may  with  propriety  call  this  people  the  Italian, 
since  upon  it  rests  the  historical  significance  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  divided  into  the  two  branch-stocks  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Umbrians ;  the  latter  including  their  southern  of^ 
shoots,  the  Mars^ans  and  Samnites,  and  the  colonies  sent 
forth  by  the  Samnites  in  historical  times.  The  philological 
analysis  of  the  idioms  of  these  stocks  has  shown  that  they 
together  constitute  a  link  in  the  Indo-Germanic  chain  oi  lan- 
guages, and  that  the  epoch  in  which  they  still  formed  an 
unity  is  a  comparatively  late  one.  In  tleir  system  of 
MHiuds  there  appears  the  peculiar  spirant  /,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  agree  with  the  Etruscans,  but  decidedly  differ 
from  all  Hellenic  and  Helleno-barbaric  races  as  well  as 
from  the  Sanscrit  itself.  The  aspirates,  again,  which  are 
retained  by  the  Greeks  throughout,  and  the  harsher  of  them 
also  by  the  Etruscans,  were  originally  foreign  to  the  Ital- 
ians, and  are  represented  am<»ig  them  by  one  of  their  ele« 
2* 
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ments — either  by  the  media,  or  by  the  breathing  alone  /  or 
A.  The  finer  spirants,  «,  10,  j,  which  the  Greeks  dispense 
with  as  much  as  possible,  have  been  retained  in  the  Italian 
languages  almost  unimpaired,  and  have  been  in  some  iih 
stances  still  further  developed.  The  throwing  back  of  the 
•ooent  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  terminations  are 
common  to  the  Italians  with  some  Greek  stocks  and  with 
the  Etruscans ;  but  among  the  Italians  this  was  done  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  the  former,  and  to  a  lesser  ex* 
tent  than  among  the  latter.  The  excessive  disorder  of  the 
terminations  in  the  Umbrian  certainly  had  no  foundation  in 
the  original  spirit  of  the  language,  but  was  a  corruption  of 
later  date,  which  appeared  in  a  similar  although  weaker  ten- 
dency also  at  Home.  Accordingly  in  the  Italian  languages 
short  vowels  are  r^ularly  dropped  in  the  final  sound,  long 
ones  frequently :  the  concluding  consonants,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  tenaciously  retained  in  the  Latin  and  still 
more  so  in  the  Samnite;  while  the  Umbrian  drops  even 
theee.  In  connection  with  this  we  find  that  the  middle  voice 
has  left  but  slight  traces  in  the  Italian  languages,  and  a  pe- 
culiar papsive  formed  by  the  addition  of  r  takes  its  place ; 
and  further  that  the  majority  of  the  tenses  are  formed  by 
composition  with  the  roots  es  and  /«,  while  the  richer  ter- 
minational  system  of  the  Greeks  along  with  the  augment 
enables  them  for  the  most  part  to  dispense  with  auxiliary 
verbs.  While  the  Italian  languages,  like  the  Aeolic  dialect, 
gave  up  the  dual,  they  retained  universally  the  ablative 
which  the  Greeks  lost,  and  for  the  most  part  also  the  loca- 
tive. The  rigorous  logic  of  the  Italians  appears  to  have 
taken  offence  at  the  splitting  of  the  idea  of  phiralily  into 
that  of  duality  and  of  multitude ;  while  they  have  contin- 
ued with  much  precision  to  express  the  relations  of  words 
by  inflections.  A  feature  peculiarly  Italian,  and  unknown 
even  to  the  Sanscrit,  is  the  mode  of  imparting  a  substnii' 
Hve  character  to  the  verb  by  gerunds  and  supines,— a  pro 
eess  carried  out  more  completely  here  than  in  any  othei 
language. 

These  examples  selected  firom  a  great  abundance  cl 
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BtUtion  of  analogous  phenomena  saflice  to  establish  the  in 
loathe  ^'^^  dividuality  of  the  Italian  stock  as  distinguished 
®'^*^*'  from  the  other  members  of  the  Indi>-Germanio 

&mily,  and  at  the  same  time  show  it  to  be  linguistically 
the  nearest  relative,  as  it  is  geographically  the  next  iieigh 
hour,  oi  the  Greek.  The  Greek  and  the  Italian  are  crotjf^ 
crs;  the  Celt,  the  German,  and  the  Slavonian  are  theii 
cousins.  The  essential  unity  of  all  the  Italian  as  of  all  the 
Greek  dialects  and  stocks  must  have  dawned  early  and 
dearly  on  the  consciousness  of  the  two  great  nations  them- 
selves ;  iov  we  find  in  the  Roman  language  a  very  ancient 
word  of  enigmatical  origin,  Oraiua  or  Oraicus,  which  is 
applied  to  every  Greek,  and  in  like  manner  amongst  the 
Greeks  the  analogous  appellation  *0ntx6g,  which  is  applied 
to  all  the  Latin  and  Samnite  stocks  known  to  the  Greeks  in 
earlier  times,  but  never  to  the  lapygians  or  Etruscans. 

Among  the  languages  of  the  Italian  stock,  again,  the 
R»-iaiioii  of  ^*tin  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Um- 
th?^m°li^  bro-Samnite  dialects.  It  is  true  that  of  these 
SamniteB.  only  two,  the  Umbriau  and  the  Samnite  or  Os- 
can,  are  in  some  degree  known  to  us,  and  these  even  in  a 
manner  extremely  defective  and  uncertain.  Of  the  rest 
some,  such  as  the  Marsian  and  the  Volscian,  have  reached 
us  in  fragments  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  their  individual  peculiarities  or  to  classify  the  varie- 
ties of  dialect  themselves  with  certainty  and  precision,  while 
others,  like  the  Sabine,  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
traces  preserved  as  dialectic  peculiarities  in  provincial  Latin, 
complet*»ly  disappeared.  A  conjoint  view,  however,  of  the 
facts  of  language  and  of  history  leaves  no  doubt  that  all 
these  dialects  belonged  to  the  UmbroSamnite  branch  of  the 
great  Italian  stock,  and  that  this  branch,  although  much 
more  dosely  related  to  Latin  than  to  Greek,  was  very  dc- 
ddetlly  distinct  from  the  Latin.  In  the  pronoun  and  other 
cases  frequently  the  Samnite  and  Unibrian  used  p  where  tha 
Roman  used  ^,  as  pis  for  quis  ;  just  as  languages  otheirwtM 
closely  related  are  found  to  differ ;  for  instance,  p  is  peca* 
liar  tl«  the  Celtic  in  Brittany  and  Wales,  k  to  the  Gaelic  and 
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Brso.  Among  the  vowel  sounds  the  diphthongs  in  Latin 
and  in  the  northern  dialects  generally  appear  very  much 
destroyed,  whereas  in  the  southern  Italian  dialects  Ihey 
have  suffered  little ;  and  connex^ted  with  this  is  the  &ct,  that 
in  composition  the  Roman  weakens  the  radical  vowel  other* 
wise  so  strictly  preserved, — a  modification  which  does  not 
taiie  place  in  the  kindred  group  of  languages.  The  genitive 
of  words  in  a  is  in  this  group  as  among  the  Greeks  as, 
among  the  Romans  in  the  matured  language  ae ;  that  of 
words  in  vs  is  in  the  Samnite  m,  in  the  Umbrian  es^  among 
the  Romans  ei ;  the  locative  disappeared  more  and  more 
from  the  language  of  the  latter,  while  it  continued  in  iiiU 
use  in  the  other  Italian  dialects  ;  the  dative  plural  in  bu9  is 
extant  only  in  Latin.  The  Umbro-Samnite  infinitive  in  urn 
is  foreign  to  the  Romans ;  while  the  Osco-Umbrian  future 
formed  from  the  root  es  after  the  Greek  fashion  {her-est  like 
A^-<ro})  has  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  disappeared  in  Latin, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  optative  of  the  simple  verb 
or  by  analogous  formations  from  fuo  {amabo).  In  many 
of  these  instances,  however — ^in  the  forms  of  the  cases,  for 
example — the  differences  only  exist  in  the  two  languages 
when  fully  formed,  while  at  the  outset  they  coincide.  It 
thus  appears  that,  while  the  Italian  language  holds  an  inde- 
pendent position  by  the  side  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin  dialect 
within  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  Umbro-Samnite  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ionic  to  the  Doric ;  and  the  differ- 
ences of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  and  kindred  dialects  may 
be  compared  with  the  differences  between  the  Dorism  of 
Sicily  and  the  Dorism  of  Sparta. 

Each  of  these  linguistic  phenomena  is  the  result  and  the 
attestation  of  an  historical  event.  With  perfect  certainty 
they  guide  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  common  era* 
die  of  peoples  and  languages  there  issued  a  stock  which  em- 
braced in  common  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ital 
ians ;  that  from  this,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Italiane 
branched  off;  and  that  these  again  divided  into  the  western 
Mid  eastern  stocks,  while  at  a  still  later  date  the  efistern  b& 
came  subdivided  into  Umbrians  and  Oscans. 
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When  and  where  these  separations  took  plaoe^  language 
of  course  cannot  tell ;  and  scarce  may  adventurous  thought 
attempt  to  grope  its  conjectural  way  along  the  course  c>f 
those  revolutions,  the  earliest  of  which  undoubtedly  took 
place  long  before  that  migration  which  brought  the  anoefr> 
tors  of  the  Italians  across  the  Apennines.  On  the  other 
hand  the  comparison  of  languages,  when  conducted  with 
accuracy  and  caution,  may  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  degree  of  culture  which  the  people  had  reached  when 
these  separations  took  place,  and  so  furnish  us  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  history,  which  is  nothing  but  the  development 
of  civilization.  For  language,  especially  in  the  period  of 
its  formation,  is  the  true  image  and  organ  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  attained ;  its  archives  preserve  evidence  of  the 
great  revolutions  in  arts  and  in  manners,  and  from  ita 
records  the  future  will  not  fail  to  draw  information  as  to 
those  times  regarding  .which  the  voice  of  direct  tradition  is 
dumb. 

During  the  period   when   the  Indo-Germanio  nations 
which  are  now  separated  still  formed  one  stock 
maaio  cui-      Speaking  the  same  language,  they  attained  a  cer- 
*'^'  tain  Stage  of  culture,  and  they  had  a  vocabulary 

corresponding  to  it.  This  vocabulary  the  several  nations 
carried  along  with  them,  in  its_  conventionally  established 
use,  as  a  common  dowry  and  a  foundation  for  further  struc- 
tures of  their  own.  In  it  we  find  not  merely  the  simplest 
terms  denoting  existence,  actions,  perceptions,  such  as  sum, 
doy  pater f  the  original  echo  of  the  impression  which  the  ex- 
ternal world  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  but  also  a  number 
of  words  indicative  of  culture  (not  only  as  respects  their 
roots,  but  in  a  form  stamped  upon  them  by  custom)  which 
ure  the  common  property  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and 
which  cannot  be  explained  either  on  the  principle  of  an  utu> 
furn;  development  in  the  several  languages,  or  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  having  subsequently  borrowed  one  from 
another.  In  this  way  we  possess  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pastoral  life  at  that  remote  epoch  in  the  unalter 
ably  fixed  names  of  domestic  animals ;  the  Sanscrit  ffiut  i 
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the  Latin  6o«,  the  Greek  ^ovc ;  Sanscrit  ai;t>  is  the  Latin 
om«,  Greek  oig ;  Sanscrit  aqvoi^  Latin  equu9^  Greek  Innoq ; 
Sanscrit  haflws,  Latin  an«^,  Greek  xv^ ;  Sanscrit  ^t«,  Latin 
anas,  Greek  f^^rrera ;  in  like  manner  pectis,  stu^  porcus,  tau- 
ru«,  ea»M,  are  Sanscrit  words.  Even  at  this  remote  period 
accordingly  the  stock,  on  which  from  the  days  of  Home» 
down  to  our  own  time  the  intellectual  development  of  man 
kind  has  been  dependent,  had  already  advanced  beyond  tho 
lowest  stage  of  civilization,  the  hunting  and  fishing  epoch, 
and  had  attained  at  least  comparative  fixity  of  abode.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  proofs  of  the  ex 
istence  of  agriculture  at  this  period.  Language  rather 
favours  the  negative  view.  Of  the  Latin-Greek  names  of 
grain  none  occurs  in  Sanscrit  with  the  single  exception  oi 
^ea,  which  philologically  represents  the  Sanscrit  yavas,  bul 
denotes  in  the  Indian  barley,  in  Greek  spelt.  It  must  in*  * 
deed  be  granted  that  this  diversity  in  the  names  of  culti- 
vated plants,  which  so  strongly  contrasts  with  the  essential 
agreement  in  the  appellations  of  domestic  animals,  does  not 
absolutely  preclude  the  supposition  of  a  common  original 
agriculture.  In  the  circumstances  of  primitive  times  trans- 
port and  acclimatizing  are  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
plants  than  of  animals  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  among 
the  Indians,  that  of  wheat  and  spelt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  of  rye  and  oats  among  the  Germans  and 
Celts,  may  all  be  traceable  to  a  common  system  of  primi- 
tive  tillage.  On  the  otlier  hand  the  name  of  one  cereal 
common  to  the  Greeks  and  Indians  only  proves,  at  the 
most,  that  before  the  separation  of  the  stocks  they  gathered 
and  ate  the  grains  of  barley  and  spelt  growing  wild  in 
Mesopotamia,*  not  that  they  already  cultivated  grain. 
While,  however,  we  reach  no  decisive  result  in  this  way,  a 

*  Barley,  wheat,  and  spelt  were  found  growing  together  in  a  wild 
■tate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north-wo^t  from  Anah  (Alph. 
de  Caniolle,  Oiographie  Botanique  BaitonrUe,  ii.  p.  984).  The  growth 
of  barley  and  wheat  in  a  wild  state  in  Mesopotamia  had  already  beef 
mentioned  by  the  Ba')ylonuin  historian  Berosus  {ap.  George.  SynceU.  p 
60.  Bonn), 
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further  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  our  observing  thai 
a  number  of  the  most  important  words  bearing  on  this 
proTinoe  of  culture  occur  certainly  in  Sanscrit,  but  al\  of 
them  in  a  more  general  signification.  Apras  among  the 
Indians  denotes  a  level  surface  in  general ;  Mmu,  anything 
pounded ;  aritramj  oar  and  ship ;  venas^  that  which  is  plea» 
■nt  in  general,  particularly  a  pleasant  drink.  The  words 
%re  thus  very  ancient ;  but  their  more  definite  application 
to  the  field  (a^er),  to  the  grain  to  be  ground  {pranum)^  to 
the  implement  which  furrows  the  soil  as  the  ship  furrows 
the  surface  of  the  sea  {arairvfn)y  to  the  juice  of  the  grape 
(vinum)y  had  not  yet  taken  place  when  the  earliest  division 
of  the  stocks  occurred,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
their  subsequent  applications  came  to  be  in  some  instances 
very  different,  and  that,  for  example,  the  corn  intended  to 
be  ground,  as  well  as  the  mill  for  grinding  it  (Gothic  quair- 
nusy  Lithuanian  girnSs^),  received  their  names  from  the 
Sanscrit  Mmu.  We  may  accordingly  assume  it  as  proba- 
ble, that  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  people  were  not  yet 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  as  certain,  that,  if  they 
were  so,  it  played  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  their 
economy ;  for  had  it  at  that  time  held  the  place  which  it 
afterwards  held  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would 
have  left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  language. 

On  the  other  hand  the  building  of  houses  and  huts  by 
the  Indo-Germans  is  attested  by  the  Sanscrit  dam{a8)y  Latin 
domuSy  Greek  dofxag]  Sanscrit  vSgas,  Latin  vicuSf  Greek, 
obtog ;  Sanscrit  dvaras^  Latin  fores,  Greek  ^vQa ;  further, 
the  building  of  oar^boats  by  the  names  of  the  boat,  Sanscrit 
rUksSy  Latin  navis,  Greek  ravg^  and  of  the  oar,  Sanscrit  ari- 
fram,  Greek  igetfAog,  Latin  remuSj  tri-res^mis  ;  and  the  u^e. 
of  waggons  and  the  breaking  in  of  animals  for  draught  and 
transport  by  the  Sanscrit  akskas  (axle  and  cart),  Latin 
axiSy  Greek  a|a>r,  afi-a^a;  Sanscrit  iugam,  Latin  iugnm^ 
Greek  ^vyip.  The  words  signifying  clothing — Sanscrit  ras^ 
ira,  Latin  vestisy  Greek  ia^t^g ,  and  sewing — Sanscrit  stVj 

*  [Scotch  quern,    Mr.  Robertaoo.] 
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Latin  suo  ;  Sanscrit  ncuij  Latin  neOy  Greek  ^rr^oo,  are  alihi 
in  all  Indo-Germanic  languages.  This  cannot,  however,  b« 
equally  affirmed  of  the  higher  art  of  weaving.*  The 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  (ire  in  preparing  food,  and  of  salt 
for  seasoning  it,  is  a  primeval  heritage  of  the  Indo-GePi 
manic  nations;  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  regarding 
the  knowledge  of  the  earliest  metals  employed  as  iniple* 
ments  or  ornaments  by  man.  At  least  the  names  of  cop- 
per {<ies)  and  silver  {argentum),  perhaps  also  of  gold,  are 
met  with  in  Sanscrit,  and  these  names  can  scarcely  have 
originated  before  man  had  learned  to  separate  and  to  utilize 
the  ores  ;  the  Sanscrit  asis^  Latin  ensis,  points  in  fact  to  the 
primeval  use  of  metallic  weapons. 

No  k'os  do  we  find  extending  back  into  those  times  the 
fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  development  of  all  Tndo- 
Germanic  states  ultimately  rests ;  the  relative  position  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  arrangement  in  clans,  the  priesthood 
of  the  father  of  the  household  and  the  absence  of  a  special 
sacerdotal  class  as  well  as  of  all  distinctions  of  caste  in 
general,  slavery  as  a  legitimate  institution,  the  days  of  pub- 
licly disjM  nsing  justice  at  the  new  and  full  moon.  On  the 
other  hand  the  positive  organisation  of  the  body  politic,  the 
decision  of  the  questions  between  regal  sovereignty  and  th< 
sovereignty  of  the  community,  between  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  royal  and  noble  houses  and  the  unconditional 
legal  equality  of  the  citizens,  belong  altogether  to  a  later 

Even  the  elements  of  science  and  religion  show  traces 
of     community  of  origin.     The  numbers  are  the  same  up 

*  If  the  Latin  vico,  vt'm^i,  belong  to  the  same  root  as  our  weam 
< '  <(Mman  iccben)  and  kindred  words,  the  word  must  still,  when  theGreeki 
M:id  Italians  Boparntod,  have  had  the  general  meaning  **'  to  plait, '^  and  it 
cannot  have  been  until  a  later  period,  and  probably  in  different  regionf 
independently  of  each  other,  that  it  assumed  that  of  "  weaving.*'  The 
cultivation  of  flax,  old  as  it  is,  does  not  reach  back  to  this  period^  foi  (be 
Indians,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  flax-plant,  up  to  the  presoni 
day  use  it  only  for  the  prepn ration  of  linseed-oil.  Hemp  probably  be 
oame  known  to  the  Italians  at  a  still  later  period  than  flax ;  at  least  cap 
naHt  looks  quite  like  a  borrowed  word  of  later  date. 
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V>  one  hundred  (Simscrit  qatam^  ikagataniy  Latin  imiumt 
Greek  i-xttiiw,  Gothic  hund);  and  the  moon  receives  hei 
name  in  all  langui^es  from  the  &ct  that  men  measure  tim« 
by  her  {mensis).  The  idea  of  Deity  itself  (Sanscrit  dhcuif 
Litin  deus,  Greek  ^eog),  and  many  of  the  oldest  conce{^ 
tions  of  religion  and  of  natural  symbolism,  belong  to  th« 
ooDimon  inheritance  of  the  nations.  The  conception,  for 
oxample,  of  heaven  as  the  father  and  of  earth  as  the  mother 
of  being,  the  festal  expeditions  of  the  gods  who  proceed 
from  place  to  place  in  their  own  chariots  along  carefully 
leveUed  paths,  the  shadowy  continuation  of  the  soul's  exist- 
ence after  death,  are  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Indian  as  well 
as  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies.  Several  of  the 
gods  of  the  Ganges  coincide  even  in  name  with  those  wor^ 
shipped  on  the  llissus  and  the  Tiber : — ^thus  the  Uranus  of 
the  Grreeks  is  the  Varunas,  their  Zeus,  Jovis  pater,  Diespi- 
ter  is  the  Djftus  pit&  of  the  Vedas.  An  unexpected  light 
has  been  thrown  on  many  an  enigmatical  form  in  the  Hel- 
lenic mythology  by  recent  researches  regarding  the  earlier 
divinities  of  India.  The  hoary  mysterious  forms  of  the 
£rinnyes  are  no  Hellenic  invention  ;  they  were  immigrants 
along  with  the  oldest  settlers  from  the  East.  The  divine 
greyhound  Saramd,  who  guards  for  the  Lord  of  heaven  the 
golden  herd  of  stars  and  sunbeams  and  collects  for  him  the 
nourishing  rain-clouds  as  the  cows  of  heaven  to  the  milk- 
ing, and  who  moreover  faithfully  conducts  the  pious  dead 
into  the  world  of  the  blessed,  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  the  son  of  Saramij  SaramiyaSf  or  Hermeias ;  and 
the  enigmatical  Hellenic  story  of  the  stealing  of  the  cattle 
of  Hdios,  which  is  beyond  doubt  connected  with  the  Ro- 
man legend  about  Cacus,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  last  echo  (with 
the  meaning  no  longer  understood)  of  that  old  fanciful  and 
Jignincant  conception  of  nature. 

The  task,  however,  of  determining  the  degree  of  cul- 
Otaetw-itai.  ^^^^  which  the  Indo-Gcrmans  had  attained  b^ 
l«a  culture.  fQ^Q  the  separation  of  the  stocks  properly  b^ 
longs  to  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  on 
the  other  hand  the  special  task  of  Italian  history  to  asce^ 
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tain,  80  far  as  it  is  possible,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
Graeoo-ItaliaQ  nation  when  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians 
parted.  Nor  is  this  a  superfluous  labour;  we  reach  by 
means  of  it  the  stage  at  which  Italian  civilization  com- 
meTioed,  the  starting-point  of  the  national  history. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  Indo-Germans  led  a  pas- 
toral life  and  were  acquainted  with  the  cereals, 
if  at  all,  otily  in  their  wild  state,  all  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Graeco-Italians  were  a 
grain-<mltivating,  perhaps  even  a  vine-cultivating,  people. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  not  simply  the  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture itself  common  to, both,  for  this  does  not  upon  the 
whole  warrant  the  inference  of  community  of  origin  in  the 
peoples  who  may  exhibit  it.  An  historical  connection  be- 
tween the  Indi>-Grermanic  agriculture  and  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, Aramaean,  and  Egyptian  stocks  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted; and  yet  these  stocks  are  either  alien  to  the  Indo- 
Germans,  or  at  any  rate  became  separated  fi*om  them  at  a 
time  when  agriculture  was  certainly  still  unknown.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  more  advanced  races  in  ancient  times 
were,  as  at  the  present  day,  constantly  exchanging  the  im- 
plements and  the  plants  employed  in  cultivation ;  and  when 
the  annals  of  China  refer  the  origin  of  Chinese  agriculture 
to  the  introduction  of  five  species  of  grain  that  took  place 
under  a  particular  king  in  a  particular  year,  the  story  un- 
doubtedly depicts  correctly,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  the 
relations  subsisting  in  the  earliest  epochs  of  civilization. 
A  common  knowledge  of  agriculture,  like  a  common 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  of  war  chariots,  of  purple,  and 
other  implements  and  ornaments,  &r  more  frequently  war- 
rants the  inference  of  an  ancient  intercourse  between  na- 
laons  than  of  their  original  unity.  But  as  regards  the  Greeks 
and  Italians,  whose  mutual  relations  are  comparatively  well 
known,  the  hypothesis  that  agriculture  as  well  as  writing 
and  coinage  first  came  to  Italy  by  means  of  the  Hellenes 
may  be  cKaracterized  as  wholly  inadmissible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  a  most  intimate  connection  between 
the  agriculture  of  the  one  country  and  that  of  the  other  u 
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attested  by  their  possessing  in  common  all  the  oldest  ex 
pressions  relating  to  it ;  ager^  ayqog ;  aro  aratrum,  oQom 
iiQOTQW  ;  ligo  alongside  of  Xaxouvoo  ;  hortus,  ^OQTog ;  hor- 
deum,  xQi&y ;  milium,  fitXivi^ ;  rapa,  ^aqiavig ;  mxilva^  fiaXi" 
%ri ;  vinumy  olvog.  It  is  likewise  attested  by  the  agreement 
of  Greek  and  Italian  agriculture  in  the  form  of  the  plougli| 
which  appears  of  the  same  shape  on  the  old  Attic  and  the 
old  Roman  monuments ;  in  the  choice  of  the  most  ancient 
kinds  of  grain,  millet,  barley,  spelt ;  in  the  custom  of  cut 
ting  the  ears  with  the  sickle  and  having  them  trodden  out 
by  cattle  on  the  smooth-beaten  threshing-floor;  lastly,  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  puis  noXrog,  pin  so  nriaam, 
mola  fivXij ;  for  baking  was  of  more  recent  origin,  and  on 
that  account  dough  or  pap  was  always  used  in  the  Roman 
ritual  instead  of  bread.  That  the  culture  of  the  vine  too 
in  Italy  was  anterior  to  the  earliest  Greek  immigration,  is 
shown  by  the  appellation  "wine-land"  (Oivoyrgla),  which 
appears  to  reach  back  to  the  oldest  visits  of  Greek  voy- 
agers. It  would  thus  appear  that  the  transition  from  pas- 
toral life  to  agriculture,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
combination  of  agriculture  with  the  earlier  pastoral  econo- 
my, must  have  taken  place  after  the  Indians  had  departed 
from  the  common  cradle  of  the  nations,  but  before  the 
Hellenes  and  Italians  dissolved  their  ancient  communion. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  when  agriculture  originated,  the  Hel* 
lenes  and  Italians  appear  to  have  been  united  as  one  na- 
tional whole  not  merely  with  each  other,  but  with  other 
members  of  the  great  family  ;  at  least,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
most  important  of  those  terms  of  cultivation,  while  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Asiatic  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
fomily,  are  used  by  tne  Romans  and  Greeks  in  common 
with  the  Celtic  as  well  as  the  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and 
liithuanian  stocks.* 

*  TfauB  aroy  aratruni  reappear  in  the  old  German  artm  (to  plough, 
^alectically  eren\  erida^  In  Slavonian  orotic  cradlo,  in  Lithuanian  afH^ 
tfrrmfuu,  hi  Celtic  or,  aradar.  Thus  alongside  of  Hgo  stands  our  nUM 
^German  rtehm\  of  hf  riuB  our  gotdm  (German  gaTttn\  otmola  oar  mtl 
(mWe,  BlavQido  mlyn^  Lithuanian  mo/tfiuM,  Oeltic  mtM%). 
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The  distinction  between  the  common  inheritance  of  the 
nations  nnd  their  own  subsequent  acquisitions  in  manners 
and  in  language  is  still  far  from  having  been  'vrought  out  in 
all  the  variety  of  its  details  and  gradations.  The  invej»tiga 
lion  of  languages  with  this  view  has  scarcely  begun  and 
liistory  still  in  the  main  derives  its  representation  of  piimi* 
live  tii.ujs,  not  from  the  rich  mine  of  language,  but  fiom 
what  must  be  called  for  the  most  part  the  rubbish-heap  of 
tradition.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it  must  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  differences  between  the  culture  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  in  its  earliest  entireness,  and  the  culture  of 
that  ei»  )ch  when  the  Graeco-Italians  still  lived  together. 
The  task  of  discriminating  the  results  of  culture  which  are 
common  to  the  European  members  of  t'.is  family,  but  foi-^ 
eign  to  its  Asiatic  members,  from  those  which  the  several 
European  groups,  such  as  the  Graeco-Italian  and  the  Gei^ 
niano-SIiivonic,  have  wrought  out  for  themselves,  can  only 
be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  after  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  philological  and  historical  inquiries.  But  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  Graeco-Italians  as  with  all 
other  nations,  agriculture  became  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  remained  the  germ  and  core  of  their  national  and  of 
their  private  life.  The  house  and  the  fixed  hearth,  which 
the  husbandman  constructs  instead  of  the  light  hut  and 
shifting  fireplace  of  the  shepherd,  are  represented  in  the 
spiritual  domain  and  idciUized  in  the  goddess  Vesta  or 
'Earia^  almost  the  only  divinity  not  Indo-Germanic  yet 
from  the  first  common  to  both  nations.  One  of  the  oldest 
legends  of  the  Italian  race  ascribes  to  king  Italus,  or,  as  the 

With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  allow  that  there  ever  waa 
a  time  when  the  Greeks  in  all  Hellenic  cantons  sabsisted  by  purely  pal* 
toral  husbandry.  If  it  was  the  possession  of  cattle,  and  not  of  land,  whieb 
in  Greece  as  in  luly  formed  the  basis  and  the  standard  of  all  private 
property,  the  reason  of  this  was  not  that  agriculture  was  of  later  inti^ 
duction,  but  that  it  was  at  first  conducted  on  the  system  of  joint  pos 
•ession.  Of  course  a  purely  agricultural  economy  cannot  have  existod 
anywhere  beforo  the  separation  of  the  stocks;  on  the  contrary,  pastonl 
husbandry  was  (more  or  leas  according  to  locality)  combined  with  it  tc 
n  eitent  relaliyely  greater  than  was  the  ca:9c  in  later  tiroes. 
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Italians  must  have  pronounced  the  word,  Vitalus  or  Vitu- 
Ins,  the  introduction  of  the  change  from  a  pastoral  to  an 
agricultural  life,  and  shrewdly  connects  with  it  the  original 
Italian  legislation.  We  have  simply  another  version  of  th€ 
mme  belief  in  the  legend  of  the  Samnite  race  which  makes 
Ihe  ox  the  leader  of  their  primitive  colonies,  and  in  the  old- 
tat  Latin  national  names  which  designate  the  people  as 
reapers  {Siculiy  perhaps  also  Sicani)^  or  as  field-labourers 
{Opsci),  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  incongruities  which 
attach  to  the  so-called  legend  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  that  it 
represents  a  pastoral  and  hunting  people  as  founding  a  city. 
Legend  and  faith,  laws  and  manners,  among  the  Italians  as 
among  the  Hellenes  are  throughout  associated  with  agricul- 
ture.* 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  cannot  be  conceived  without  some 
measurement  of  it,  however  rude.  Accordingly,  the  meas- 
ures of  sur&ce  and  the  mode  of  setting  off  boundaries  rest, 
like  agriculture  itself,  on  a  like  basis  among  both  peoples. 
The  Oscan  and  Umbrian  vorsus  of  one  hundred  square  feet 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Greek  plethron.  The  princi- 
ple of  marking  off  boundaries  was  also  the  same.  The 
land-measurer  adjusted  his  position  with  reference  to  one  of 
the  cardinal  points,  and  proceeded  to  draw  in  the  first  place 
two  lines,  one  from  north  to  south,  and  another  from  east 
to  west,  his  station  being  at  their  point  of  intersection  (^em* 
plum^  tifietfog  from  rifApoi) ;  then  he  drew  at  certain  fixed 
distances  lines  parallel  to  these,  and  by  this  process  pro- 
duced a  series  of  rectangular  pieces  of  ground,  the  corners 
of  »*hich  were  marked  by  boundary  posts  {termini,  in  Sicil- 

*  Nothing  is  more  significant  in  thia  respect  than  the  close  connec- 
^OD  of  agriculture  with  marriage  and  the  foundation  of  cities  during  the 
jarliest  epoch  of  culture.  Thus  the  gods  in  Italy  imnaediatcly  concem- 
ad  with  marriage  are  Geres  and  (or?)  Tellus  (Plutarch,  RomuL  22  ;  Ser- 
iki%onAeru  iv.,  166 ;  Roesbach,  R&m,  Me,  267,  301),  in  Greece  Bemetef 
(Plutarch,  Ccnjug,  Praee.  init.)\  in  old  Greek  formulas  the  procreation  of 
BhildreQ  is  called  a(>oToc  (p.  49,  note) ;  indeed,  the  oldest  Roman  formol 
marriage,  confarrtatio,  derives  its  name  and  its  ceremony  from  the  cnU 
tiration  of  com.  The  use  of  the  plough  in  the  founding  of  cities  is  well 
known. 
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laxk  inscriptions  xiqiwvEg^  usually  oqoC),  This  mode  of  d» 
fining  boundaries,  which  is  indeed  also  Etruscan  but  is  hard 
ly  of  Etruscan  origin,  we  find  among  the  Romans,  Umbri 
ans,  Samnites,  and  also  in  very  ancient  records  of  the  Tik 
rentine  Heracleots,  who  are  as  little  likely  to  have  bor 
rowed  it  from  the  Italians  as  the  Italians  from  the  Taren* 
tines ;  it  is  an  ancient  possession  common  to  all.  A  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
their  rigid  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  the  square ; 
even  where  the  sea  or  a  river  formed  a  natural  boundary, 
they  did  not  accept  it^  but  wound  up  their  allocation  of  th«> 
land  with  the  last  complete  square. 

It  is  not  solely  in  agriculture,  however,  that  the  espe- 
othcrftMi-  cially  close  relationship  of  the  Greeks  and  Ital* 
^^^'^  ^'  ians  appears ;  it  is  unmistakeably  manifest  also 


thflir  4 

^"*^  in  the  other  provinces  of  man's  earliest  activity. 

The  Greek  house,  as  described  by  Homer,  difiers  little  from 
the  model  which  was  always  adhered  to  in  Italy.  The 
essential  portion,  which  originally  formed  the  whole  inte- 
rior accommodation  of  the  Latin  house,  was  the  atrium^ 
that  is,  the  '*  blackened"  chamber,  with  the  household  altar, 
the  marriage  bed,  the  table  for  meals,  and  the  hearth ;  and 
precisely  similar  is  the  Homeric  tnegaron^  with  its  hou8&* 
hold  altar  and  hearth  and  smoke-begrimed  roof.  We  caiH 
not  say  the  same  of  ship-building.  The  boat  with  oars  was 
an  old  common  possession  of  the  Indo-Germans ;  but  the 
advance  to  the  use  of  sailing  vessels  can  scarcely  be  consid 
ered  to  have  t^ken  place  during  the  Graeco-Italian  period, 
for  wo  find  no  nautical  terms  originally  common  to  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  except  such  as  are  also  general  anjong 
the  Indo-Germanic  family.  On  the  other  hand  the  primi 
tive  Italian  custom  of  the  husbandmen  having  common  raid- 
day  meals,  the  origin  of  which  the  myth  connects  with  the 
Introduction  of  agriculture,  is  compared  by  Aristotle  with 
the  Cretan  Syssitia ;  and  the  ancient  Romans  further  agreed 
with  the  Cretans  and  Laconians  in  taking  their  meals  not, 
is  was  afterwards  the  custom  among  both  peoples,  in  a  ro* 
elinipg,  but  in  a  sitting  posture.     The  method  of  kindling 
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ire  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  different  kindi 
k  common  to  all  peoples ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  mere  licci* 
dent  that  the  Greeks  and  Italians  agree  in  the  appellations 
whijh  they  give  to  the  two  portions  of  the  touch- wood, 
**  the  rubber  "  (7^;raror,  terebra),  and  the  "  under-layer  ^ 
{ivroQevg,  iaxaQOy  tabula^  probably  from  tendere^  tcto/uu). 
bi  like  manner  the  dress  of  the  two  peoples  is  essentially 
idcuticaly  for  the  tunica  quite  corresponds  with  the  chiton^ 
and  the  toga  is  nothing  but  a  fuller  kimaium.  Even  as  re- 
gards weapons  of  war,  liable  as  they  are  to  frequent  change, 
the  two  peoples  have  this  much  at  least  in  common,  that 
their  two  principal  weapons  of  attack  were  the  javelin  and 
the  bow, — a  fact  which  is  clearly  expressed,  as  far  as  Rome 
is  concerned,  in  the  earliest  names  for  warriors  {quirites^ 
Mamnites,  pilumni — arquites),*  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
oldest  mode  of  fighting  which  was  not  properly  adapted  to 
a  close  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greeks  and  Italians,  all  that  relates  to  the  material  founda- 
tions of  human  life  may  be  traced  back  to  the  same  pii* 
mary  elements ;  the  oldest  problems  which  the  world  pro- 
poses to  man  had  been  jointly  solved  by  the  two  peoples  at 
a  time  when  they  still  formed  one  nation. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  spiritual  domain.  The  greiA 
ji^g^g^^  problem  of  man — how  to  live  in  conscious  har- 
of  Hm  itai-  mony  with  himself,  with  his  neighbour,  and  with 
the  whole  to  which  he  belongs — admits  of  as 
many  solutions  as  there  are  provinces  in  our 
Father's  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  in  this,  and  not  in  the  material 
sphere,  that  individuals  and  nations  display  their  diver- 
gences of  character.  The  exciting  causes  which  gave  rise 
^o  this  intrinsic  contrast  must  have  been  in  the  Graeco-Ital- 
'an  period  as  yet  wanting ;  it  was  not  until  the  Hellenes 
Ukd  Italians  hod  separated  that  that  deep-seated  diversity  of 

*  Among  the  oldest  names  of  weapons  on  both  sides  scarcely  anj 
saa  be  shown  to  be  certainly  related;  lan^ea^  although  doubtless  oon- 
aeeted  with  Uyz^^  ifl>  as  a  Roman  word,  recent,  and  perhaps  borrowed 
torn  tbe  QermaDS  or  Spaniards;  and  the  Greek  atwviop  is  in  a  lAmUai 
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mental  character  became  manifest,  the  effects  of  which  ocm- 
tinue  to  the  present  day.  The  family  and  the  state,  religion 
and  art,  received  in  Italy  and  in  Greece  respectively  a  de- 
velopment so  peculiar  and  so  thoroughly  national,  that  the 
common  basis,  on  which  in  these  respects  also  the  two  peo- 
ples rested,  has  been  so  overgrown  as  to  be  almost  cou- 
eealed  from  our  view.  That  Hellenic  character,  which  sao- 
lificed  the  whole  to  its  individual  elements,  the  nation  to 
we  township,  and  the  township  to  the  citizen ;  which  sought 
its  ideal  of  life  in  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and,  but  too 
often,  in  the  enjoyment  of  idleness ;  which  attained  its  po- 
litical development  by  intensifying  the  original  individual- 
ity of  the  several  cantons,  and  at  length  produced  the  in* 
temal  dissolution  of  even  local  authority ;  which  in  its 
view  of  religion  first  invested  the  gods  with  human  attri- 
butes, and  then  denied  their  existence ;  which  allowed  full 
play  to  the  limbs  in  the  sports  of  the  naked  youth,  and 
gave  free  scope  to  thought  in  all  its  grandeur  and  in  all  its 
awfulness; — and  that  Roman  character,  which  solemnly 
bound  the  son  to  reverence  the  father,  the  citizen  to  rever 
ence  the  ruler,  and  all  to  reverence  the  gods;  which  w 
quired  nothing  and  honoured  nothing  but  the  useful  act 
and  compelled  every  citizen  to  fill  up  every  moment  of  his 
brief  life  with  unceasing  work  ;  which  made  it  a  duty  even 
in  the  boy  modestly  to  cover  the  body  ;  which  deemed 
every  one  a  bad  citizen  who  wished  to  be  different  from  his 
fellows ;  which  regarded  the  state  as  all  in  all,  and  a  desire 
for  the  state's  extension  as  the  only  aspiration  not  liable  to 
censure, — who  can  in  thought  trace  back  these  sharply- 
marked  contrasts  to  that  original  unity  which  embraced 
them  both,  prepared  the  way  for  their  development,  and  al 
length  produced  them  ?  It  would  be  foolish  presumption 
to  desire  to  lift  this  veil ;  we  shall  only  endeavour  to  indi- 
cal»3  in  brief  outline  the  beginnings  of  Italian  nationality 
and  its  connections  with  an  earlier  period ;  to  direct  Umb 
guesses  of  the  discerning  reader  rather  than  to  expren 
them. 

All  that  may  be  called  the  patriarchal  element  in  the 
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state  rested  in  Greece  and  Italj  <m  the  same 
•DdtiM  ^  foundations.  Under  this  head  comes  especially 
*'■**'  the  moral  and  decorous  arrangement  of  the  re- 

lations of  the  sexesy*  which  enjoined  monogamy  on  the  hus« 
band  and  visited  with  heavy  penalties  the  infidelity  of  the 
wife,  and  which  recognized  the  equality  of  woman  and  the 
«uictity  of  marriage  in  the  high  position  which  it  assigned 
to  the  mother  within  the  domestic  circle.  On  the'  other 
land  the  rigorous  development  of  the  marital  and  still 
jQore  of  the  paternal  authority,  regardless  of  the  natural 
lights  of  persons  as  such,  was  a  feature  foreign  to  the 
Greeks  and  peculiarly  Italian;  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that 
moral  subjection  became  transformed  into  legal  slavery. 
In  the  same  way  the  principle  of  the  slave  being  completely 
destitute  of  legal  rights — a  principle  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  slavery — was  maintained  by  the  Romans  with 
merciless  rigour  and  carried  out  to  ^1  its  consequences ; 
whereas  among  the  Greeks  alleviations  of  its  harshness 
were  early  introduced  both  in  practice  and  in  legislation, 
the  marriage  of  slaves,  for  example,  being  recognized  as  a 
legal  relation. 

On  the  household  was  based  the  dan,  that  is,  the  com- 
munity of  the  descendants  of  the  same  progenitor;  and  out 
of  the  clan  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Italians  arose 
the  state.  But  while  under  the  weaker  political  develop- 
ment of  Greece  the  clan  maintained  itself  as  a  corporate 
power,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  state,  far  even  into 
historical  times,  the  state  in  Italy  made  its  appearance  at 
once  in  complete  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  in  presence  of  its 
authority  the  dans  were  neutralized  and  it;  exhibited  an 
association  not  of  clans,  but  of  citizens.  Conversely,  again, 
the  individual  attained  relatively  to  the  clan  an  inward  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  personal  development  far  ear- 
lier and  more  completely  in  Greece  than  in  Rome^-a  fact 

*  Cren  in  details  this  agreement  appears;  f,  g.^  in  the  designation 
of  lawAil  wedlock  as  'marriHge  conduded  for  the  obtaining  of  lawful 
ekildren '  (ydftoq  ini  naiiwt  fvtjaUtv  o^ikfi— ffM/n'montum  lU>ercrym 
qmaer$Kdorum  eauta). 
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reflected  with  great  clearness  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
proper  names,  which,  originally  similar^  came  to  assume 
very  difTerent  forms.  In  the  more  ancient  Greek  names  the 
name  of  the  clan  was  very  frequently  added  in  an  adjective 
form  to  that  of  the  individual ;  while,  conversely,  Roman 
scholars  were  aware  that  their  ancestors  bore  originally 
only  one  name,  the  later  praenomen.  But  while  in  Greece 
liie  adjective  name  of  the  clan  early  disappeared,  it  became, 
among  the  Italians  generally  and  not  merely  among  the  Ror 
mans,  the  principal  name;  and  the  distinctive  individual 
name,  the  pr<ienomen,  became  subordinate.  It  seems  as  if 
the  small  and  ever  diminishing  number  and  the  meaning* 
less  character  of  the  Italian,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman, 
individual  names,  compared  with  the  luxuriant  and  poetical 
fulness  of  those  of  the  Greeks,  were  intended  to  illustrate 
the  truth  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  one  nation  to  re- 
duce all  features  of  distinctive  personality  to  an  uniform 
level,  of  the  other  freely  to  promote  their  development. 

The  association  in  communities  of  families  under  patri- 
archal chiefs,  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  Graeco-Italian  period,  may  appear  different  enough  from 
the  later  forms  of  Italian  and  Hellenic  polities  ;  yet  it  must 
have  already  contained  the  germs  out  of  which  the  future 
laws  of  both  nations  were  moulded.  The  *'  laws  of  king 
Italus,"  which  were  still  applied  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
may  denote  the  institutions  essentially  common  to  both. 
These  laws  must  have  provided  for  the 'maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  execution  of  justice  within  the  community, 
for  military  oi^anization  and  martial  law  in  reference  to  its 
external  relations,  for  its  government  by  a  patriarchal  chief, 
for  a  council  of  elders,  for  assemblies  of  the  freemen  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  and  for  some  sort  of  constitution. 
Judicial  procedure  {crimen,  xQiveif),  expiation  {poena,  noiit^\ 
retaliation  {talio,  taXam,  rXijvcu),  are  Graeco-Italian  ideas. 
The  stern  law  of  debt,  by  which  the  debtor  was  directly  ny 
sponsible  with  his  person  for  the  repayment  of  what  he  had 
received,  is  common  to  the  Italians,  for  example,  with  the 
Tarentine  Heradeota.     The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Ro 
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man  constitution— 4i  king,  a  senate,  and  an  assembly  entitled 
simply  to  ratify  or  to  reject  the  proposals  which  the  king 
and  senate  should  submit  to  it — are  scarcely  anywhere  ex- 
pressed so  distinctly  as  in  Aristotle's  account  of  the  earlier 
constitution  of  Crete.  The  germs  of  larger  state-eonfed* 
erncies  in  the  political  fraternizing  or  even  amalgamation 
of  several  previously  independent  stocks  (symmachy,  synoi* 
kismos)  are  in  like  manner  common  to  both  nations.  The 
more  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  fact  of  the  common  founda* 
tions  of  Hellenic  and  Italian  polity,  that  it  is  not  found  to 
extend  to  the  other  Indo-Germanic  stocks ;  the  organization 
of  the  Germanic  communities,  for  example,  by  no  means 
starts,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  an  eleo- 
tive  monarchy.  But  how  dififerent  the  polities  were  that 
were  constructed  on  this  common  basis  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  how  completely  the  whole  course  of  their  political  de- 
velopment belongs  to  each  as  its  distinctive  property,*  it 
will  be  the  business  of  the  sequel  to  show. 

It  is  the  same  in  religion.  In  Italy,  as  in  Hellas,  there 
it^uaitm.  ^^^  *^  *^®  foundation  of  the  popular  faith  the 
same  common  treasure  of  symbolic  and  allegorw 
ical  views  of  nature :  on  this  rests  that  general  analogy  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  Greek  world  of  gods  and  of 
spirits,  which  was  to  become  of  so  much  importance  in 
later  stages  of  development.  In  many  of  their  particular 
conceptions  also, — in  the  already  mentioned  forms  of  Zeus- 
Diovis  and  Hestia-Vesta,  in  the  idea  of  the  holy  space 
{rsfi»agy  templum),  in  many  offerings  and  ceremonies — the 
two  modes  of  worship  do  not  by  mere  accident  coincide* 
Yet  in  Hellas,  as  in  Italy,  they  assumed  a  shape  so  thor- 
oughly national  and  peculiar,  that  but  little  of  the  ancient 

*  Only  we  must,  of  course,  not  forget  that  like  pre-ezisting  condi< 
rloni  lead  everywhere  to  like  ioBtitutions.  For  instance,  nothing  is  more 
eetlain  than  that  the  Roman  plebeians  were  a  growth  orij^inatlng  within 
the  Roman  common  wealth,  and  yet  they  everywhere  find  their  counter 
part  where  a  body  of  metoeei  has  arisen  alongstdo  of  a  body  of  bargessea. 
As  a  natter  of  course,  chance  also  plays  in  such  cases  its  provoking 
game. 
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oonimoD  inheritanoe  was  preserred  in  a  recognizable  form, 
and  that  little  was  for  the  most  part  misunderstood  or  not 
understood  at  alL  It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for,  just  af 
in  the  peoples  themselves  the  great  contrasts,  which  during 
the  Graeco-ltalian  period  had  lain  side  by  side  undevelopedi 
were  after  their  division  distinctly  evolved,  so  in  their  re- 
ligion also  a  separation  took  place  between  the  idea  and  the 
image,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  whole  in  the  souL 
Those  old  tillers  of  the  ground,  when  the  douds  were  driv* 
ing  along  the  sky,  probably  expressed  to  themselves  the 
phenomenon  by  saying  that  the  hound  of  the  gods  was  driv« 
ing  together  the  startled  cows  of  the  herd*  The  Greek  for- 
got that  the  cows  were  really  the  clouds,  and  converted  the 
son  of  the  hound  of  the  gods — a  form  devised  merely  for 
the  particular  purposes  of  that  conception — into  the  adr<Ht 
messenger  of  the  gods  ready  for  every  service.  When  the 
thunder  rolled  among  the  mountains,  he  saw  Zeus  brandish- 
ing his  bolts  on  Olympus ;  when  the  blue  sky  again  smiled 
upon  him,  he  gaxed  into  the  bright  eye  of  Athenaea,  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  ;  and  so  powerful  over  him  was  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  forms  which  he  had  thus  created,  that  he  soon 
saw  nothing  in  them  but  human  beings  invested  and  illu- 
mined with  the  splendour  of  nature's  power,  and  freely 
formed  and  transformed  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
beauty.  It  was  in  another  fashion,  but  not  less  strongly, 
that  the  deeply  implanted  religious  feeling  of  the  Italian 
race  manifested  itself;  it  held  firmly  by  the  idea  and  did 
not  suffer  the  form  to  obscure  it.  As  the  Greek,  when  he 
sacrificed,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  so  the  Roman  veiled 
his  head ;  for  the  prayer  of  the  former  was  contemplation, 
that  of  the  latter  reflection.  Throughout  the  whole  of  na- 
ture he  adored  the  spiritual  and  the  universal.  To  every- 
thing existing,  to  the  man  and  to  the  tree,  to  the  state  and 
to  the  store-room,  was  assigned  a  spirit  which  came  into 
being  with  it  and  perished  along  with  it,  the  counterpart  of 
the  natural  phenomenon  in  the  spiritual  domain;  to  thf 
man  the  male  Genius,  to  the  woman  the  female  Juno,  tc 
the  boundary  Terminus,  to  the  forest  Silvanus,  to  the  cir 
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eiliiig  year  VertumnnBy  and  so  on  to  every  object  after  iti 
kind.  In  oocopations  the  very  steps  of  the  process  were 
<piritualized :  thns,  for  example,  in  the  prayer  for  the  hue* 
bandman  there  was  invoked  the  spirit  of  fallowing,  of 
ploughing,  of  furrowing,  sowing,  cover ing>in,  harrrtwingi 
ind  so  forth  down  to  the  in-biinging,  up«8toring,  and  0])eD* 
Ing  of  the  granaries.  In  like  manner  marriage,  birth,  and 
every  other  natural  event  were  endowed  with  a  sacred  life. 
The  lai^r  the  sphere  embraced  in  the  abstraction,  the  high- 
er rose  the  god  and  the  reverence  paid  by  man.  Thus 
Jupiter  and  Juno  are  the  abstractions  of  manhood  and 
womanhood ;  Dea  Dia  or  Ceres,  the  creative  power ;  Mi- 
nerva^ the  power  of  memory ;  Dea  Bona,  or  among  the 
Somnitea  Dea  Cupra,  the  good  deity.  While  to  the  Grreek 
everything  assumed  a  concrete  and  corporeal  shape,  the  Ro* 
man  oould  only  make  use  of  abstract,  completely  trans- 
parent formulae ;  and  while  the  Greek  for  the  most  part 
threw  aside  the  old  legendary  treasures  of  primitive  times, 
because  tiiey  embodied  the  idea  in  too  transparent  a  form, 
the  Roman  could  still  less  retain  them,  because  the  sacred 
conceptions  seemed  to  him  dimmed  even  by  the  lightest 
▼dl  of  allegory.  Not  a  trace  has  been  preserved  among 
the  Romans  even  of  the  oldest  and  most  generally  diffused 
myths,  such  as  that  current  among  the  Indians,  the  Greeks, 
and  even  the  Semites,  regarding  a  great  flood  and  its  sur* 
▼ivor,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race, 
llieir  gods  could  not  marry  and  b^et  children,  like  those 
of  the  Hellenes ;  they  did  not  walk  about  unseen  among 
mortals ;  and  they  needed  no  nectar.  But  that  they,  never* 
theless,  ir  their  spirituality — which  only  appears  tame  to 
dull  apprehension — gained  a  powerful  hold  on  men's  mind^ 
a  hold  moTo  powerful  perhaps  than  that  of  the  gods  of  Hei 
las  created  after  the  image  of  man,  would  be  attested,  even 
if  history  were  silent  on  the  subject,  by  the  Roman  design 
nation  of  &ith  (the  word  and  the  idea  alike  foreign  to  the 
HeJIenea),  Beligio^  that  is  to  say,  "  that  which  binds.**  As 
bdia  and  Iran  developed  from  one  and  the  same  inherited 
ftoreu  the  former,  the  richly  varied  forms  of  it?  sacred 
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epics,  the  latter,  the  abstractions  of  the  Zend-Avesta ;  so  in 
(he  GreeK  myihoLogy  the  person  is  predominanti  in  the  Bo> 
man  the  idea,  in  the  former  freedom,  in  the  latter  necessity. 
Lastly,  what  holds  good  of  real  life  is  true  also  of  its 
counterfeit  in  jest  and  play,  which  everywhere 
and  especially  in  the  earliest  period  of  full  and 
iimple  existence,  do  not  exclude  the  serious,  but  veil  iU 
The  simplest  elements  of  art  are  in  Latium  and  Hellas 
quite  the  same;  the  decorous  armed  dance,  the  "leap^ 
{triwnpua  (yqiaii^ogj  d^^Q4ifi§og) ;  the  masquerade  of  the 
'^full  people"  {cdtVQOi^  satura),  who,  enveloped  in  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats,  wound  up  the  festival  with  their  jokes ; 
lastly,  the  pipe,  which  with  suitable  strains  accompanied 
and  regulated  the  solemn  as  well  as  the  merry  dance.  No* 
where,  perhaps,  does  the  especially  close  relationship  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Italians  come  to  light  so  clearly  as  here ;  and 
yet  in  no  other  direction  did  the  two  nations  manifest  great- 
er divergence  as  they  became  developed.  The  training  of 
youth  remained  in  Latium  strictly  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  domestic  education ;  in  Greece  the  yearning  after 
a  varied  yet  harmonious  training  of  mind  and  body  created 
the  sciences  of  Gymnastics  and  Paideia,  which  were  cher- 
ished by  the  nation  and  by  individuals  as  their  highest 
good.  Latium  in  the  poverty  of  its  artistic  development 
stands  almost  on  a  level  with  uncivilized  peoples ;  Hellaa 
developed  with  incredible  rapidity  out  of  its  religious  con- 
ceptions the  myth  and  the  worshipped  idol,  and  out  of  these 
that  marvellous  world  of  poetry  and  sculpture,  the  like  of 
which  history  has  not  again  to  show.  In  Latium  no  other 
influences  were  powerful  in  public  and  private  life  but  pru* 
dence,  riches,  and  strength ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  Hel 
Icnes  to  feel  the  blissful  ascendancy  of  beauty,  to  minister 
to  the  fair  boy-friend  with  an  enthusiasm  half  sensuous, 
half  ideal,  and  to  reanimate  their  lost  courage  with  the 
war-songs  of  the  divine  singer. 

Thus  the  two  nations  in  which  the  civilization  of  an 
tiquity  culminated  stand  side  by  side,  as  different  in  devel* 
opment  as  they  were  in  origin  identical.    The  points  m 
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which  the  Hellenes  excel  the  Italians  are  more  uni\^ersall^ 
intelligible  and  reflect  a  more  brilliant  lustre  ;  but  the  deep 
feeling  in  each  individual  that  he  was  only  a  part  of  the 
community  a  rare  devotedness  and  power  of  selP-sacrifici 
for  the  common  weal,  an  earnest  faith  in  its  own  gods,  form 
the  rich  treasure  of  the  Italian  nation.  Both  nations  ro- 
ceived  a  one-sided,  and  therefore  each  a  completp^  develop-  ( 
ment;  it  is  only  a  pitiful  narrow-mindedness  that  will 
object  to  the  Athenian  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  mould 
his  state  like  the  Fabii  and  the  Valerii,  or  to  the  Roman 
that  he  did  not  learn  to  carve  like  Phidias  and  to  write  like 
Aristophanes.  It  was  in  fact  the  most  peculiar  and  the 
best  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  people,  that  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  advance  from  national  to 
political  unity  without  at  the  same  time  exchanging  their 
polity  for  despotism.  The  ideal  world  of  beauty  was  all 
in  all  to  the  Greeks,  and  compensated  them  to  some  extent 
for  what  they  wanted  in  reality.  Whoi-ever  in  Hellas  a 
tendency  towards  national  union  appeared,  it  was  based  not 
on  elements  directly  political,  but  on  games  and  art :  the 
contests  at  Olympia,  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  were  the  only  bonds  that  held  Hellas  together. 
Itesolutely,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  surrendered  his  j 
own  personal  will  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  and  learned  to  |' 
obey  his  father  that  he  might  know  how  to  obey  the  state.  ( 
Amidst  this  subjection  individual  development  might  be 
marred,  and  the  germs  of  fairest  promise  in  man  might  be 
arrested  in  the  bud  ;  the  Italian  gained  in  their  stead  a  feel- 
ing of  fatherland  and  of  patriotism  such  as  the  Greek  never 
knew,  and  alone  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 
succeeded  in  working  out  national  unity  in  connection  with 
a  constitution  based  on  self-government — a  national  unity, 
which  at  last  placed  in  his  hands  the  mastery  not  only  over 
the  divided  Hellenic  stock,  but  over  the  whole  known 
world.  * 
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TBM  SBTTLXMBNTS  OF  TBS  lAnVH* 

Tra  home  of  the  Indo-Germanio  stock  lay  in  the  ' 

era  portion  of  central  Asia ;  irom  this  it  spread 
^^  partly  in  a  south-eastern  direction  over  IndiSi 

partly  in  a  north-western  over  Europe.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
mans  more  precisely :  it  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
been  inland  and  remote  from  the  sea,  as  there  is  no  name 
for  the  sea  common  to  the  Asiatic  and  European  branches. 
Many  indications  point  more  particularly  to  the  regioqg 
of  the  Euphrates ;  so  that,  singularly  enough,  the  primitive 
seats  of  the  two  most  important  civilized  stocks, — the  Indo- 
Germanic  and  the  Aramaean, — almost  coincide  as  r^ards 
locality.  This  circumstance  gives  support  to  the  hypoth^ 
sis  that  these  races  also  were  originally  connected,  although, 
if  there  was  such  a  connection,  it  certainly  must  have  been 
anterior  to  all  traceable  development  of  culture  and  lan- 
guage. We  cannot  define  more  exactly  their  original  local- 
ity, nor  are  we  able  to  accompany  the  individual  stocks  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations.  The  European  branch 
probably  lingered  in  Persia  and  Armenia  for  some  con* 
siderable  time  after  the  departure  of  the  Indians;  for, 
according  to  all  appearance,  that  region  has  been  the  cradle 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Barley, 
spelt,  and  wheat  are  indigenous  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
vine  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea : 
there  too  the  plum,  the  walnut,  tend  others  of  the  more 
easily  transplanted  fruit  trees  are  native.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  name  for  the  sea  is  common  to  most  of  the 
European  stocks— Latins,  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavonians ; 
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they  must  probably  therefore  before  theu*  separation  have 
reached  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  or  of  the  Caspiaiu  By 
what  route  from  those  regions  the  Italians  reached  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  where  in  particular  they  were  set- 
tled while  still  united  with  the  Hellenes  alone,  are  ques- 
tions that  can  only  be  answered  when  the  problem  is 
solved  by  what  route — whether  from  Asia  Minor  or  from 
the  regions  of  the  Danube— the  Hellenes  arrived  in  Greece. 
It  may  at  all  events  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Italians, 
like  the  Indians,  migrated  into  their  peninsula  from  the 
north  (p.  83). 

The  advance  of  the  Umbro-Sabellian  stodc  along  the 
central  mountain-ridge  of  Italy,  in  a  direction  fh>m  north 
to  south,  can  still  be  clearly  traced ;  indeed  its  last  phases 
belong  to  purely  historical  times.  Less  is  known  regard- 
ing the  route  which  the  Latin  migration  followed.  Prob- 
ably it  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  along  the  west 
coast,  long,  in  all  likelihood,  before  the  first  Sabelhan 
stocks  began  to  move.  The  stream  only  overflows  the 
heights  when  the  lower  grounds  are  already  occupied ;  ano 
only  through  the  supposition  that  there  were '  Latin  stocks 
already  settled  on  the  coast  are  we  able  to  explain  why  the 
Sabellians  should  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
rougher  mountain  districts,  from  which  they  afterwards 
issued  and  intruded,  wherever  it  was  possible,  between  the 
Ijatin  tribes. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  Latin  stock  inhabited  the  coun- 
try from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Vol* 


^L«tkiMiii    geian  mountains;   but  these  mountains  them- 

Italy.  ' 

selves,  which  appear  to  have  been  neglected  on 
occasion  of  the  first  immigration  when  the  plains  of  Latijm 
and  Campania  still  lay  open  to  the  settlers,  wore,  as  the 
Volscian  inscriptions  show,  occupied  by  a  stock  more  near* 
\y  related  to  the  Sabellians  than  to  the  Latins.  On  the 
ather  hand,  Latins  probably  dwelt  in  Campania  before  the 
Greek  and  Samnite  immigrations;  for  the  Italian  names 
Navla  or  Nola  (new-town),  Campani  Capua,  VoUumui 
(from  volvere,  like  lutuma  firom  iuvare)^  Opici  (labourers), 
3* 
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are  demonstrably  older  than  the  Samnite  invasion,  and 
show  that,  at  the  time  when  Cumae  was  founded  by  tha 
Greeks,  an  Italian  and  probably  Latin  stock,  the  Ansones, 
were  in  possession  of  Campania.  The  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  the  Lucani  and  Bnittii  subsequently 
occupied,  the  lUdi  proper  (inhabitants  of  the  land  of  oxen), 
are  associated  by  the  best  observers  not  with  the  lapygian 
but  with  the  Italian  stock ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
our  regarding  them  as  belonging  to  its  Latin  branch,  al- 
though the  Hellenizing  of  these  districts  which  took  place 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Italy,  and  their  subsequent  inundation  by  Samnite 
hordes,  have  in  this  instance  totally  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  older  nationality.  Very  ancient  legends  bring  the 
similarly  extinct  stock  of  the  Siculi  into  connection  with 
Rome.  For  instance,  the  earliest  historian  of  Italy  Antio- 
chus  of  Syracuse  tells  us  that  a  man  named  Sikelos  came  a 
fugitive  from  Rome  to  Merges  king  of  Italia  (t.  e,  the 
firuttian  peninsula).  Snch  stories  appear  to  be  founded  on 
the  identity  of  race  recognized  by  the  narrators  as  subsist- 
ing between  the  Siculi  (of  whom  there  were  some  still  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Thucydides)  and  the  Latins.  The 
striking  affinity  of  certain  dialectic  peculiarities  of  Sicilian 
Greek  with  the  Latin  is  probably  to  be  explained  rather  by 
the  old  commercial  connections  subsisting  between  Rome 
and  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  than  by  the  ancient  identity  of  the 
languages  of  the  Siculi  and  the  Romans.  According  to  all 
indications,  however,  not  only  Latium,  but  probably  also 
the  Campanian  and  Lucanian  districts,  Italia  proper  be- 
tween the  gulfs  of  Tarentum  and  Laus,  and  the  ea£tern 
half  of  Sicily  were  in  primitive  times  inhabited  by  diiTercnt 
branches  of  the  Latin  nation* 

Destinies  very  dissimilar  awaited  these  different  branch- 
es. Those  settled  in  Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Campanin 
canre  Into  contact  with  the  Greeks  at  a  period  when  they 
were  unable  to  offer  resistance  to  a  civilization  so  superior, 
and  were  either  completely  Hellenized,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sicily,  or  at  any  rate  so  weakened  that  they  succumbed 
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without  marked  resistance  to  the  fresh  energy  of  the  Sabine 
tribes.  In  this  way  the  Sicuii,  the  Itali  and  Morgetcs,  and 
the  Ausonians  never  oame  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
history  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  otherwise  with  Latium, 
where  no  Greek  colonies  were  founded,  and  the  inhabitants 
after  liard  struggles  were  successful  In  maintaining  their 
ground  against  tlie  Sabines  as  well  as  against  their  northern 
neighbours.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  this  district,  which  was 
destined  more  than  any  other  to  inliuence  the  fortunes  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  plain  of  Latium  must  have  been  in  primeval  times 
the  scene  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  nature, 
while  the  slowly  formative  agency  of  water  de- 
posited, and  the  eruptions  of  mighty  volcanoes  upheaved, 
the  successive  strata  of  that  soil  on  which  was  to  bo  decided 
the  question  to  what  people  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
should  belong.  Latium  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabines  and  Aequi  which  form  part  of 
the  Apennines;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Volscian  range 
rising  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  which  is  separated  from 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Hernici,  the  table-land  of  the  Sacco  (Trerus,  a  tribu* 
tary  of  the  Liris),  and  stretching  in  a  westerly  direction 
terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Terracina.  On  the  west 
its  boundary  is  the  sea,  which  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
forms  but  few  and  indifferent  harbours.  On  the  north  it 
imperceptibly  merges  into  the  broad  highlands  of  Etruria. 
The  region  thus  enclosed  forms  a  magnificent  plain  trav- 
ersed by  the  Tiber,  the  "  mountain-stream  "  which  issues 
from  the  Umbrian,  and  by  the  Anio,  which  rises  in  the 
Sabiiie  moimtains.  Hills  here  and  there  emerge,  like 
islands,  from  the  plain ;  some  of  them  ste*».p  limestone 
cliflTs,  such  as  that  of  Soracte  in  the  north-east,  and  that  of 
the  Circeian  promontory  on  the  south-west,  as  well  as  the 
similar  though  lower  height  of  the  Janiculum  near  Rome ; 
others  volcanic  elevations,  whose  extinct  craters  had  become 
eonverted  into  lakes  which  in  some  cases  still  exist;  thfl 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Alban  range,  which,  free  oi 
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every  side,  stands  forth  from  the  pljun  between  the  Voladaa 
ohain  and  the  river  Tiber. 

Here  settled  the  stock  which  is  known  to  history  under 
the  name  of  the  Latins,  or,  as  they  were  subsequently 
called  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Latin  oommunitiet 
beyond  the  bounds  cf  Latium,  the  *'Old  Latins"  {pri90 
Laiini).  But  the  territory  occupied  by  them,  the  district 
of  Latium,  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  central  plain 
of  Italy.  All  th»  country  north  of  the  Tiber  was  to  the 
Latins  a  foreign  and  even  hostile  domain,  with  whose  in- 
habitants no  lasting  alliance,  no  public  peace,  was  possible, 
and  such  armistices  as  were  concluded  appear  always  to 
have  been  for  a  limited  period.  The  Tiber  formed  the 
northern  boundary  from  early  times;  and  neither  in  his> 
tory  nor  in  the  more  reliable  traditions  has  any  reminis- 
cence been  preserved  as  to  the  period  or  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  a  frontier  line  so  important  in  its  results. 
We  find,  at  the  time  when  our  history  begins,  the  flat  and 
marshy  tracts  to  the  south  of  the  Alban  range  in  the  hands 
of  Umbro-Sabellian  stocks,  the  Rutuli  and  Volsd ;  Ardea 
and  Velitrae  are  no  longer  in  the  number  of  originally 
Latin  towns.  Only  the  central  portion  of  that  region  be- 
tween the  Tiber,  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  the  sea — ^a  district  of  about  700  square  miles, 
not  much  larger  than  the  present  canton  of  Zurich — ^waa 
Latium  proper,  the  ^'  plain/'  *  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Cavo.  Though 
the  country  is  a  plain,  it  is  not  monotonously  flaU  With 
the  exception  of  the  sea-beach  which  is  sandy  and  formed 
in  part  by  the  accumulations  of  the  Tiber,  the  level  is 
everywhere  broken  by  hills  of  tufa  moderate  in  height 
though  often  somewhat  steep,  and  by  deep  fissures  of  the 
ground.  These  alternating  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  surface  lead  to  the  formation  of  lakes  in  winter ;  and 

*  Like  liUu$  (side)  and  nXari't:  (flat) ;  it  denotes  therefore  the  Bat 
eonntry  in  contrast  to  the  Sabine  mountain-land,  Just  as  Campania,  the 
**  plain/*  forma  the  contrast  to  Ramniom,  Xdtet,  tormvAj  MUmu$,  hsi 
M  sonnesHon  with  Laiiium, 
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the  exhalations  proceeding  in  the  heat  of  sumtier  from  th« 
putrescent  organic  substances  which  they  contain  engender 
that  noxious  fever-laden  atmosphere,  which  in  ancient  times 
tainted  the  district  as  it  taints  it  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  miasmata  were  first  occik 
sioned  by  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  which  was  the  result 
of  misgovemment  m  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  and 
Is  so  still.  Their  cause  lies  rather  in  the  want  of  natural 
outlets  fi>r  the  water ;  and  it  operates  now  as  it  operated 
thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
malaria  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  banished  by  thorough- 
ness of  tillage— a  &ct  which  has  not  yet  received  its  full 
explanation,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
comstaoce  that  the  working  of  the  sur&ce  accelerates  the 
drying  up  of  the  stagnant  waters.  It  must  always  remain 
a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  a  dense  agricultural  popular 
tion  should  have  ariseu  in  regions  where  no  healthy  popular 
tion  can  at  present  subsist,  and  where  the  traveller  is  un- 
willing to  tarry  even  for  a  single  night,  such  as  the  plain 
of  Latium  and  the  lowlands  of  Sybaris  and  Metapontum. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  man  in  a  lower  stage  of  civili- 
mtion  has  generally  a  quicker  perception  of  what  nature 
demands,  and  a  greater  readiness  in  conforming  to  her  re- 
quirements ;  perhaps,  also,  a  more  elastic  physical  constitu- 
tion, which  sccommodates  itself  more  readily  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil  where  he  dwells.  In  Sardinia  agriculture 
is  prosecuted  under  physical  conditions  precisely  similar 
even  at  the  present  day ;  the  pestilential  atmosphere  exists, 
but  the  peasant  avoids  its  injurious  effects  by  caution  in 
reference  to  clothing,  food,  and  the  choice  of  his  hours  of 
labour  In  (act,  nothing  is  so  certain  a  protection  against 
the  ''aria  cattiva"  as  wearing  the  fleece  of  animals  and 
keeping  a  blazing  fire;  which  explains  why  the  Roniaa 
eonntryman  went  constantlj*  clothed  in  heavy  woollen  stuffs, 
and  never  allowed  the  fire  on  his  hearth  to  be  extinguished. 
Eq  other  respects  the  district  must  have  appeared  attractive 
lo  an  immigrant  agricultural  people:  the  soil  is  easilj 
Uboured  with  mattock  and  hoe  and  is  productive  even  with 
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out  being  manured,  Although,  tried  by  an  Italian  standard, 
it  does  not  yield  any  extraordinary  return:  wheat  yieldH 
on  an  average  about  five-fold.*  Good  water  is  not  abun* 
dant ;  the  higher  and  more  sacred  on  that  account  was  the 
esteem  in  which  every  fresh  spring  was  held  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

No  accounts  have  been  preserved  of  the  mode  in  whicli 
lAiinatttie-  ^hc  settlements  of  the  Latins  took  place  in  the 
"^**^  district  which  has  since  borne  their  name ;  and 

we  are  left  to  gather  what  we  can  almost  exclusively  from 
i  posteriori  inference  regarding  them.  Some  knowledge 
may,  however,  in  this  way  be  gained,  or  at  any  rate  some 
conjectures  that  wear  an  aspect  of  probability. 

The  Rdman  territory  was  divided  in  the  earliest  times 
cian-vii-  ^"^^  *  number  of  clan-districts,  which  w^ere  sub- 
^^-  sequently   employed   in   the   formation   of  the 

earliest  "rural  wards"  (tribus  rusticae).  Tradition  informs 
us  as  to  the  tribus  Claudia^  that  it  originated  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Claudian  clansmen  on  the  Anio ;  and  that 
the  other  districts  of  the  earliest  division  originated  in  a 
similar  manner  is  indicated  quite  as  certainly  by  their 
names.    These  names  are  not,  like  those  of  the  districts 

*  A  French  statist,  Dureau  de  la  Malle  (Eeon.  Pol.  de$  JSomatiit,  IL 
826),  compares  with  the  Roman  Campagna  the  district  of  Limagne  in 
AuTcrgne,  which  is  likewise  a  wide,  much  intersected,  and  uneven  plain, 
with  a  superficial  soil  of  decomposed  lava  and  ashes — the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  population,  at  least  2500  to  the  square  league,  is 
one  of  the  densest  to  be  found  in  purely  agricultural  districts :  property 
is  subdivided  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Tillage  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  manual  labour,  with  spade,  hoe,  or  mattock ;  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  a  light  plough  is  substituted  drawn  by  two  cows,  the  wife 
of  the  peasant  not  unfrequently  taking  the  place  of  one  of  them  in  the 
foke.  The  team  serves  at  once  to  furnish  milk  and  to  till  the  land. 
They  have  two  harvests  in  the  year,  com  and  vegetables ;  there  is  no  fal- 
low. The  average  yearly  rent  for  an  arpent  of  arable  land  is  100  francs. 
If  instead  of  such  an  arrangement  this  same  land  were  to  be  divided 
among  six  or  seven  large  landholders,  and  a  system  of  management  bj 
itcwards  and  day  laUmrers  were  to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  thesmaT 
proprietors,  in  a  hundred  years  the  Limagne  would  doubtless  be  as  wasii^ 
rorsakc'i,  and  miserable  as  the  Campagna  di  Roma  is  at  the  present  day 
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added  at  a  later  period,  derived  from  the  localities,  but  are 
formed  without  exception  from  the  names  of  clauii ;  and 
the  dans  who  thus  gave  their  names  to  the  wards  of  the 
original  Roman  territory  are,  so  far  as  they  have  not  be* 
come  entirely  extinct  (as  in  the  case  with  the  Carniliif 
Qaleriiy  Lemonii^  Pollii,  Pupinii,  Voltinii)^  the  very  oldest 
patrician  families  of  Rome,  the  Aemilii,  Cornelii,  Fabiij 
Sbratiiy  Meneniiy  Papirii^  Pomiliij  Sergii,  Veturiu  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  these  clans  can  be  shown 
to  have  taken  up  its  settlement  in  Rome  only  at  a  later 
epoch.  Every  Italian,  and  doubtless  also  every  Hellenic, 
canton  must,  like  that  of  Rome,  have  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  groups  associated  at  once  by  locality  and  by 
clanship ;  such  a  dan-settlement  is  the  "  house"  {oUia)  of 
the  Greeks,  from  which  very  frequently  the  xoo/ua  and 
diiiMi  originated  among  them,  like  the  tribvs  in  Rome* 
The  corresponding  Italian  terms  "house"  {yicus)  or 
"  building"  {pagus,  from  pangere)  indicate,  in  like  manner, 
the  joint  settlement  of  the  members  of  a  clan,  and  thence 
come  by  an  easily  understood  transition  to  signify  in  com- 
mon use  hamlet  or  village.  As  each  household  had  its  own 
portion  of  land,  so  the  clan-household  or  village  had  dan- 
lands  belonging  to  it,  which,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown, 
were  managed  up  to  a  comparatively  late  period  after  the 
analogy  of  household-lands,  that  is,  on  the  system  of  joint- 
possession.  Whether  it  was  in  Latium  itself  that  the  dan- 
households  became  developed  into  clan-villages,  or  whether 
the  Latins  were  already  associated  in  dans  when  they  im- 
migrated into  Latium,  are  questions  which  we  are  just  as 
little  able  to  answer  as  we  are  to  determine  how  far,  in 
addition  to  the  original  ground  of  common  ancestry,  the 
clan  may  have  been  based  on  the  incorporation  or  co-ordi- 
nation from  without  of  individuals  nut  related  to  it  by 
blood. 

These  clanships,  however,  were  from  the  beginning  re- 
garded not  as  independent  societies,  but  as  the 
integral  parts  of  a  political  community  (ctvUas, 
popului).    This  first  presents  itself  as  an  aggregate  of  a 
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niAnber  of  olaD-villages  of  the  same  stock,  language,  and 
manners,  bound  to  mutual  observance  of  law  and  mutual 
legal  redress  and  to  united  action  in  aggression  and  defence. 
A  fixed  local  centre  was  quite  as  necessary  in  the  case  of 
such  a  cantx>n  as  in  that  of  a  clanship ;  but  as  the  members 
of  the  clan,  or  in  other  words  the  constituent  elements  of 
*he  canton,  dwelt  in  villages,  the  centre  of  the  canton  cannot 
have  been  a  town  or  place  of  joint  settlement  in  the  9tricl 
sense.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  simply  a  place 
of  common  assembly,  containing  the  seat  of  justice  and  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  canton,  where  the  members  of 
the  canton  met  every  eighth  day  for  purposes  of  intercourse 
and  amusement,  and  where,  in  case  of  war,  they  obtained  a 
safer  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  than  in  the  vil- 
lages :  in  ordinary  circumstances  this  placet  of  meeting  was 
not  at  all  or  but  scantily  inhabited.  Ancient  places  of 
refuge,  of  a  kind  quite  similar,  may  still  be  recognized  at 
the  present  day  on  the  tops  of  several  of  the  hills  in  the 
highlands  of  east  Switzerland.  Such  a  place  was  called  in 
Italy  '*  height ''  {capUoliumy  like  ox^a,  the  mountain-top), 
or  "  stronghold  "  {arx,  from  arcere)  ;  it  was  not  a  town  at 
first,  but  it  became  the  nucleus  of  one,  as  houses  naturally 
gathered  round  the  stronghold  and  were  afterwards  aur- 
rounded  with  the  ^'ring"  (urbs^  connected  with  urvuSf 
curvfiSy  perhaps  also  with  orbis).  The  stronghold  and  town 
were  visibly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  number 
of  gates,  of  which  the  stronghold  had  as  few  as  possible, 
and  the  town  many,  the  former  ordinarily  but  one,  the 
latter  at  least  three.  Such  fortresses  were  the  bases  of  that 
cantonal  constitution  which  prevailed  in  Italy  anterior  to 
the  existence  of  towns :  a  constitution,  the  nature  of  which 
may  still  be  recognized  with  some  degree  of  clearness  in 
those  provinces  of  Italy  which  did  not  until  a  late  period 
reach,  and  in  some  cases  have  not  yet  fully  rc^ached,  the 
stage  of  aggregation  in  towns,  such  as  the  land  of  the 
Marsi  and  the  small  cantons  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  country 
of  the  Aequiculi,  who  even  in  the  imperial  period  dwelt 
not  in  towns,  but  in  numerous  open  hamlets,  presents  f 
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mimber  of  ancient  ring-walls,  which,  regarded  as  ^  deserted 
towns"  with  their  sqlitary  temples,  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Roman  as  well  as  of  modem  archaeologistSi 
who  have  fancied  that  they  could  find  accommodation  therci 
the  former  for  their  "  primitive  inhabitants "  {abarigine9\ 
the  latter  for  their  Pelasgians.  We  shall  certainly  bf 
nearer  the  truth  in  recognizing  these  structures  not  as 
walled  towns,  but  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  such  as  were  doubtless  found  in  more  andimt 
times  over  all  Italy,  although  constructed  in  less  artistic 
style.  It  was  natural  that  at  the  period  when  the  stocks 
that  had  made  the  transition  to  urban  life  were  surrounding 
their  towns  with  stone  ifalls,  those  districts  whose  inhabi- 
tants continued  to  dwell  in  open  hamlets  should  replace  the 
earthen  ramparts  and  palisades  of  their  strongholds  with 
buildings  of  stone.  When  in  later  ages  peace  was  securely 
established  throughout  the  land  and  such  fortresses  were  no 
longer  needed,  these  places  of  refuge  were  abandoned  and 
soon  became  a  riddle  to  after  generations. 

These  cantons  accordingly,  having  their  rendezvous  in 
j^^^  ^  some  stronghold,  and  including  a  certain  number 
um  ttMMi  of  clanships,  form  the  primitive  political  unities 
with  which  Italian  history  begins.  At  what 
period,  and  to  what  extent,  such  cantons  were  formed  in 
Latium,  cannot  be  determined  with  precision ;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  special  historical  interest.  The  isolated  Alban 
range,  that  natural  stronghold  of  Latium,  which  offered  to 
settlers  the  most  wholesome  air,  the  freshest  springs,  and 
the  most  secure  position,  would  doubtless  be  first  occupied 
by  the  new  comers.  Here  accordingly,  along  the  narrow 
plateau  above  Palazzuola,  between  the  Alban  lake  {Logo  d% 
CoMteUo)  and  the  Alban  mount  {ManU  Cavo)^  extended  the 
town  of  Alba,  which  was  universally  regarded  as  the  prinii* 
tive  seat  of  the  Latin  stock,  and  the  mother-city  of  Rome 
as  well  as  of  all  the  other  Old  Latin  communities ;  herci 
too,  on  tiie  slopes  lay  the  very  ancient  Latin  canton-centres 
of  Lanuvinm,  Arida,  and  Tusculum.  Here  are  found  some 
tf  those  primitive  ^orks  of  masonry,  which  usually  mark 
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the  beginnings  of  civilization  and  seem  to  stand  as  avritnesi 
to  posterity  that  in  reality  Pallas  Athene,  when  she  does 
appear,  comes  into  the  world  full  grown.  Such  is  the  e»> 
carpment  of  the  wall  of  rock  below  Alba  in  the  direction 
of  Palazzuola,  whereby  the  place,  which  is  rendered  natu 
rally  inaccessible  by  the  steep  declivities  of  Monte  Cava  on 
the  south,  is  rendered  equally  unapproachable  on  the  north, 
and  only  the  two  narrow  approaches  on  the  east  and  west, 
which  are  capable  of  being  easily  defended,  are  lefb  op^ 
for  traffic.  Such,  above  all,  is  the  large  subterranean  tun- 
nel cut — so  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  within  it — through 
the  hard  wall  of  lava,  6000  feet  thick,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  formed  in  the  old  crater  of  the  Alban  Mount 
were  reduced  to  their  present  level  and  a  considerable  space 
was  gained  for  tillage  on  the  mountain  itself. 

The  summits  of  the  last  offshoots  of  the  Sabine  range 
form  natural  fastnesses  of  the  Latin  plain  ;  and  the  canton- 
strongholds  there  gave  rise  at  a  later  period  to  the  consider* 
able  towns  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste.  Labici  too,  Gabii,  and 
Nomentum  in  the  plain  between  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills 
and  the  Tiber,  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  Laurentum  and  Lavini- 
am  on  the  coast,  were  all  more  or  less  ancient  centres  of 
Latin  colonization,  not  to  speak  of  many  others  less  famoui 
and  in  some  cases  almost  forgotten. 

All  these  cantons  were  in  primitive  times  politically 
jThe  latin  sovereign,  and  each  of  them  was  governed  by 
loAga*.  5^  prince  with  the  co-operation  of  the  ooundl 

of  elders  and  the  assembly  of  warriors.  Nevertheless  the 
feeling  of  fellowship  based  on  community  of  descent  and 
of  language  not  only  pervaded  the  whole  of  them,  but 
manifested  iiself  in  an  important  religious  and  political 
h)stitution — the  perpetual  league  of  the  collective  Latin 
oantons.  The  presidency  belonged  originally,  according  to 
the  univereal  Italian  as  well  as  Hellenic  usage,  to  that  can 
ton  within  whose  bounds  lay  the  meeting-place  of  thb 
league ;  in  this  case  it  was  the  canton  of  Alba,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent  of  the  Latin  cantons.    The  communities  entitled  tr 
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participate  in  the  league  were  in  the  b^inning  thirty—^ 
number  which  we  find  occurring  with  singular  frequency  a? 
the  sum  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  commonwealth  In 
Greece  and  Italy.  What  cantons  originally  made  up  the 
number  of  the  thirty  old  Latin  communities  or,  as  with 
reference  to  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Alba  they  ai-e  also 
oalled,  the  thirty  Alban  colonies,  tradition  has  not  recorded, 
and  we  can  no  longer  ascertain.  The  rendezvous  of  this 
union  was,  like  the  Pamboeotia  and  the  Panionia  among 
the  similar  confederacies  of  the  Greeks,  the  **  Latin  festi- 
val **  {/eriae  Laiinae),  at  which,  on  the  "  Mount  of  Alba  " 
(Mcms  Albcmtts,  Monte  Cavo)y  upon  a  day  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  magistrate  for  the  purpose,  an  ox  was 
offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  assembled  Latin  stock  to  the 
^  Latin  god  "  {Jupiter  Latiarie),  Each  community  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony  had  to  contribute  to  the  sacrificial 
feast  its  fixed  proportion  of  cattle,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  to 
receive  in  return  a  portion  of  the  roasted  victim.  These 
usages  continued  down  to  a  late  period,  and  are  well 
known:  respecting  the  more  important  legal  bearings  of 
this  assodation  we  can  do  little  else  than  institute  conjec- 
tures. 

From  the  most  ancient  times  there  were  held,  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  festival  on  the  Mount  of  Alba, 
assemblies  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  communi- 
ties at  the  neighbouring  Latin  seat  of  justice  at  the  source 
of  the  Ferentina  (near  Marino).  Indeed  such  a  confederacy 
cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  having  a  certain  power 
of  superintendence  over  the  associated  body,  and  without 
possessing  a  system  of  law  binding  on  all.  Tradition  re- 
cords, and  we  may  well  believe,  that  the  league  exercised 
junidiction  in  reference  to  violations  of  federal  law,  and 
that  it  could  in  such  cases  pronounce  even  sentence  of 
death.  The  equality  in  respect  of  legal  rights  and  of  inter- 
marriage that  subsisted  among  the  Latin  communities  at  a 
later  date  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  primitive  law  of  the  league,  so  that  any  Latin  man 
toold  beget  lawful  children  with  any  Latin  woman  an^ 
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ioquire  landed  property  and  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  of 
L«atium.  The  league  may  have  also  provided  a  federal 
tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the  mutual  disputes  of  the  can- 
tons ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  league 
imposed  auy  limitation  on  the  sovereign  right  of  eadi  com 
munity  to  make  peace  or  war.  In  like  manner  ther*^  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  league  implied  the 
possibility  of  its  waging  defensive  or  even  aggressive  war 
in  its  own  name;  iu'  which  case,  of  coarse,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  federal  commander-in«chie£  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  an  event  each  corr 
munity  was  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  a  contingent  for 
the  army,  or  that^  conversely,  any  one  was  interdicted  from 
undertaking  a  war  on  its  own  account  even  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league.  There  are,  however,  indications  that 
during  the  Latin  festival,  just  as  was  the  case  during  the 
festivals  of  the  Hellenic  leagues,  **  a  truce  of  God  ^  was 
observed  throughout  all  Latium;*  and  probably  on  that 
occasion  even  tribes  at  feud  granted  safe-conducts  to  each 
other. 

It  is  still  less  in  our  power  to  define  the  privileges  of 
the  presiding  canton  ;  only  we  may  safely  affirm  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  recognizing  in  the  Alban  presidency  a  real 
political  hegemony  over  Latium,  and  that  possibly,  nay 
probably,  it  had  no  more  significance  in  Latium  than  the 
honorary  presidency   of  £lis  had  in  Greeccf     On  the 

•  The  Lfttiii  festival  is  expretdy  odUed  ««anni8tice**  (indtOiM,  Mm- 
orob.  Sat,  I  16 ;  iut/it^Uu^  Dionjs.  iv.  49) ;  and  a  war  was  not  allowed 
to  be  begun  during  its  continuance  (Macrob.  /.  «.). 

f  The  assertion  often  made  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  ^Jha 
once  ruled  over  Latium  under  the  forms  of  a  symmachy,  nowhere  finds 
on  closer  investigation  suffldent  support  All  history  begins  not  with 
the  union,  but  with  the  disunion  of  a  nation ;  and  it  is  very  improbabia 
that  the  problem  of  the  union  of  Latium,  which  Rome  finally  solved  after 
some  centuries  of  conflict,  should  hare  been  already  solved  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Alba.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too  that  Rome  never  as 
serted  in  the  capacity  of  heiresfl  of  Alba  any  claims  of  sovereignty  pro- 
per over  the  Latin  communities,  but  contented  herself  with  an  honorary 
prsridency ;  which  no  doubt,  when  it  became  combined  with  material 
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whole  it  IB  probable  that  the  extent  of  this  Latin  league; 
and  the  amount  of  its  jurisdiction,  were  somewhat  unsettled 
and  fluctuating ;  yet  it  remained  throughout  not  an  acciden- 
tal aggr^ate  of  various  communities  more  or  less  alien  to 
each  other,  but  the  just  and  necessary  expression  of  the 
iidationahip  of  the  Latin  stock.  The  Latin  league  may  not 
have  at  all  times  included  all  Latin  communities,  but  it 
never  at  any  rate  granted  the  privilege  of  membership  to 
any  that  were  not  Latin«  Its  counterpart  in  Greece  was 
not  the  Delphic  Amphictyony,  but  the  Boeotian  or  Aetolian 
confederacy. 

Tliese  very  general  outlines  must  suffice :  any  attempt 
to  draw  the  lines  more  sharply  would  only  falsify  the  pic- 
ture. The  manifold  play  of  mutual  attraction  and  repul« 
sion  among  those  earliest  political  atoms,  the  cantons, 
passed  away  in  Latium  without  witnesses  competent  to 
tell  the  tale.  We  must  now  be  content  to  realise  the  one 
great  abiding  &ct  that  they  possessed  a  common  centre,  to 
which  they  did  not  sacrifice  their  individual  independence, 
but  by  means  of  which  they  cherished  and  increased  the 
feeling  of  their  belonging  collectively  to  the  same  nation* 
By  such  a  common  possession  the  way  was  prepared  for 
their  advance  from  that  cantonal  individuality,  with  which 
the  history  of  every  people  necessarily  begins,  to  the 
national  union  with  whidi  the  history  of  every  people  ends 
or  at  any  rate  ought  to  end. 

power,  afforded  a  handle  for  her  preCendona  of  hegemonj.  Testfanoniei^ 
Blnetly  io  called,  can  acazeel  j  be  adduoed  on  such  a  question ;  and  least 
•f  all  do  such  paasages  as  Festus  v. praOor^  p.  67,  and  Dion}!.  VL  1% 
wMse  to  itamp  Alba  as  a  Latin  Athena. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
BSGimnvas  of  bohs. 

About  fourteen  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  ritei 
Tiber  hills  of  moderate  elevation  rise  on  both 
bauks  of  the  stream,  higher  on  the  right,  lower 
on  the  left  bank.  With  the  latter  group  there  has  been 
closely  associated  for  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  the  name  of  the  Romans.  We  are  unable,  of  course, 
to  tell  how  or  when  that  name  arose ;  this  much  only  is 
certain,  that  in  the  oldest  form  of  it  known  to  us  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  canton  are  called  not  Romans,  but  (by  a 
shifting  of  sound  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  earlier  period 
of  a  language,  but  fell  very  early  into  abeyance  in  Latin  *) 
Ramnians  {Eamne8)y  a  fact  which  constitutes  an  expressive 
testimony  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  name.  Its 
derivation  cannot  be  given  with  certainty  ;  possibly  ^  Ram« 
nes"  may  mean  "  foresters  "  or  "  bushmen," 

But  they  were  not  the  only  dwellers  on  the  hills  by  the . 
TitiM,  Lv-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Tiber.    In  the  eailiest  division  of 
^^"^  the  burgesses  of  Rome  a  trace  has  been  pre- 

served of  the  fact  that  that  body  arose  out  of  the  amalgarai^ 
lion  of  tluree  cantons  once  probably  independent,  the  Ram- 
nians,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  into  a  single  eommonwe^ilth — in 
other  words,  out  of  such  a  synoikismos  as  that  from  which 
Athens  arose  in  Attica.f    The  great  antiquity  of  this  thre» 

*  A  aimilar  change  of  sound  is  exhibited  in  the  CASe  of  the  foUowiai 
formations,  all  of  them  of  a  very  ancient  kind :  para  portio^  Mart  mortt 
farreum  ancient  foim  for  horreum,  FcAU  Fovii,  Valeritu  Volena,  vacu- 
Mi  voeivus. 

f  The  aynoikiifMi  did  not  necessarily  inTolre  an  actual  scttlemenl 
together  at  one  spot;  but  while  each  resided  as  formerly  on  hiaowr 
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fold  division  of  the  community*  is  perhaps  best  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in  matters  especially  of  con- 
stitutional law,  regularly  used  the  forms  iribuere  ('*  to  divide 
into  three  ")  and  trihus  (^^  a  third  ")  in  the  general  sense  of 
^  to  divide  "  and  '^  a  part,"  and  the  latter  expression  (irv 
bus)^  like  ou:  ^  quai'ter,"  early  lost  its  original  signification 
cf  number.  After  the  union  each  of  these  three  communi* 
tii^s— once  separate,  but  now  forming  subdivisions  of  a 
single  community — still  possessed  its  third  of  the  common 
domain,  and  had  its  proportional  representation  in  the  bur  / 
gess-force  and  in  the  council  of  the  elders.  In  ritual  also,  i 
the  number  divisible  by  three  of  the  members  of  almost 
all  the  oldest  colleges — of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Salii,  the 
Arval  Brethren,  the  Luperci,  the  Augurs — ^probably  had 
reference  to  that  three-fold  partition.  These  three  elements 
into  which  the  primitive  body  of  burgesses  in  Rome  was 
divided  have  had  theories  of  the  most  extravagant  absurdity 
engrafted  upon  them.  The  irrational  opinion  that  the 
Roman  nation  was  a  mongrel  people  finds  its  support  in 
that  division,  and  its  advocates  have  striven  by  various 
means  to  represent  the  three  great  Italian  races  as  elements 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  primitive  Rome,  and 
to  transform  a  people  which  has  exhibited  in  language, 
polity,  and  religion,  a  pure  and  national  development  such 
as  few  have  equalled,  into  a  confused  aggregate  of  Etruscan 
and  Sabine,  Heller^ic  and,  forsooth !  even  Pelasgian  frag« 
ments. 

Und,  tbere  was  thenoeforth  only  one  council-hall  and  coart-boiue  fin 
the  whole.    Tbnoyd.  ii.  15 ;  Herodot.  i.  170. 

*  We  might  even,  looking  to  the  Attic  rgPtriiq  and  the  Umbrian  tri/oj 
raiae  the  question  whether  a  triple  division  of  the  community  was  not  ■ 
fiiLdamcntal  principle  of  the  Graeco-Italians :  in  that  case  the  triple  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  community  would  not  be  referable  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  several  once  independent  tribes.  But,  in  order  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  an  hypothesis  so  much  at  variance  with  tradition,  such  a 
threefold  division  would  require  to  present  itself  more  generally  throngh- 
out  the  Orarco-ltalian  field  than  seems  to  be  the  case,  and  to  appear 
antformly  everywhere  as  the  ground-scheme.  The  Umbrians  may  possi- 
bly have  adopted  the  word  trUnu  only  when  they  came  under  the 
faJhMnce  of  Roman  rule ;  it  cannot  with  certainty  b«  traced  in  Oscau. 
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Setting  aside  selt^ntradictorj  and  unfounded  hjpothe* 
aes,  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  all  that  can  be  said 
respecting  the  nationality  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
primitive  Boinan  commonwealth*  That  the  Ramnians 
were  a  Latin  stock  cannot  be  doubted,  for  they  gave  their 
name  to  the  new  Roman  commonwealth  and  therefore  must 
have  substantially  determined  the  nationality  of  the  united 
O' immunity.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Luceres  nothing 
can  be  affirmed,  except  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  our  assigning  them,  like  the  Ramnians,  to  the  Latin 
stock.  The  second  of  these  communities,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  with  one  consent  derived  from  Sabina ;  and  this 
view  can  at  least  be  traced  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Titian  brotherhood,  which  represented  that  priestly  college 
as  having  been  instituted,  on  occasion  of  the  Uties  being 
admitted  into  the  collective  community,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  distinctive  Sabine  ritual.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  at  a  period  very  remote,  when  the  Latin  and 
Sabellian  stocks  were  beyond  question  far  less  sharply  con- 
trasted in  language,  manners,  and  customs  than  were  the 
Roman  and  the  Samnite  of  a  later  age,  a  Sabellian  com- 
munity entered  into  a  Latin  canton-union ;  and,  as  in  the 
older  and  more  credible  traditions  without  exception  the 
Tities  take  precedence  of  the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that 
the  intruding  Tities  compelled  the  older  Ramnians  to  accept 
the  synaikismos,  A  mixture  of  different  nationalities  cer- 
tainly therefore  took  place;  but  it  hardly  exerdsed  an 
influence  greater  than  the  migration,  for  example,  whidi 
occurred  some  centuries  afterwards  of  the  Sabine  Attus 
Clauzus  or  Appius  Claudius  and  his  clansmen  and  clients  to 
Rome.  The  earlier  admission  of  the  Tities  among  the 
Ramnians  does  not  entitle  us  to  class  the  community 
among  mongrel  peoples  any  more  than  does  that  subs& 
quent  reception  of  the  Claudii  among  the  Romans.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  isolated  national  institutiona 
handed  down  in  connection  with  ritual,  the  existence  of 
Sabellian  elements  can  nowhere  be  pointed  out  in  Rome ; 
and  the  Iiatm  language  in  particular  furnishes  at«oiutely  no 
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support  to  such  an  hypothesis.*  It  would  in  &ct  be  iKore 
than  surprising,  if  the  Latin  nation  shoild  have  had  its 
nationality  in  any  sensible  degree  affected  by  the  insertion 
of  a  single  community  from  a  stock  so  very  closely  related 
to  it;  and,  besides,  it  roust  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
tinie^when  the  Titles  settled  beside  the  Ramnians,  Latin 
nationality  rested  on  Latlum  as  its  basis,  and  not  on  Rome. 
The  new  tripartite  Roman  commonwealth  was,  notwith- 
standing some  incidental  elements  which  were  originally 
SabelliaUy  just  what  the  community  of  the  Ramnians  had 
previously  been — a  portion  of  the  Latin  nation. 

Long,  in  all  probability,  before  an  urban  settlement 
Borne  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Hber,  these  Ramnians,  Titles,  and 
^p^am  Luceres,  at  first  separate,  afterwards  united,  had 
their  stronghold  on  the  Roman  hills,  and  tilled 
their  fields  fi*om  the  surrounding  villages.  The  *' wolf- 
festival  "  (lMpercalia)y  which  the  gens  of  the  Quinctii  celo- 
brated  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a  tradition  from 
these  primitive  ages — a  festival  of  husbandmen  and  shep- 
herds, which  more  than  any  other  preserved  the  homely 
pastimes  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough, 
maintained  itself  longer  than  all  the  other  heathen  festivals 
in  Christian  Rome. 

From  these  settlements  the  later  Rome  arose.  The 
Ohtmetarof  bounding  of  a  city  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as 
**•  ■**••  the  legend  assumes,  is  of  course  to  be  reckoned 

altogether  out  of  the  question :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.    But  the  serious  consideration  of  the  historian  may 

*  Although  the  older  0{Mnion,  that  Latin  is  to  bo  viewed  as  a  mixed 
language  made  up  of  Greek  and  non-Greek  elements,  has  been  now 
abandoned  on  all  sides,  judicious  inquirers  eren  {e.  g.  Schwcgler,  R,  G, 
t.  184,  198)  still  seek  to  discover  in  Latin  a  mixture  of  two  nearly  related 
ftalian  dialects.  But  we  ask  in  vain  for  the  linguistic  or  historical  facts 
which  render  such  an  hypothesis  necessary.  When  a  language  presents 
the  appearance  of  being  an  intermediate  link  between  two  others,  every 
philologist  knows  that  the  phenomenon  may  quite  as  probably  depesd, 
and  more  frequently  does  depend,  on  oi^nie  development  than  on  ex> 
temal  intermixture. 
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well  be  directed  to  the  inquiry,  in  what  way  Rome  oould 
•o  early  attain  the  prominent  political  poeition  which  it 
held  in  Latium — so  different  ^m  what  the  physical  char« 
acter  of  the  locality  would  havii  led  us  to  anticipate.  The 
site  of  Rome  is  less  healthy  and  less  fertile  than  that  of 
most  of  the  old  Latin  towns.  Neither  the  vine  nor  the  fig 
iuooced  well  in  the  immediate  environs,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  springs  yielding  a  good  supply  of  water ;  for  neither  the 
otherwise  excellent  fountain  of  the  Camenae  before  the 
Porta  Capena,  nor  the  Capitoline  well,  afterwards  enclosed 
within  the  TuUianum,  furnish  it  in  any  abundance.  Anothei 
disadvantage  arises  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  river 
overflows  its  banks.  Its  very  slight  fall  renders  it  unable 
to  carry  off  the  water,  which  during  the  rainy  season  de- 
sceuds  in  large  quantities  from  the  mountains,  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  the  sea,  and  in  consequence  it  floods  the 
low-lying  lands  and  the  valleys  that  open  between  the  hills, 
and  converts  them  into  swamps.  For  a  settler  the  locality 
was  anything  but  attractive.  In  antiquity  itself  an  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  first  body  of  immigrant  cultivators 
could  scarce  have  spontaneously  resorted  in  search  of  a 
suitable  settlement  to  that  unhealthy  and  unfruitful  spot  in 
a  region  otherwise  so  highly  &voured,  and  tliat  it  must 
have  been  necessity,  or  rather  some  special  motive,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  city  there.  Even  the  legend 
betrays  its  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  the  £ict :  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  refugees  from  Alba  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  sons  of  an  Alban  prince,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  is  nothing  but  a  naive  attempt  of  primitive  quasi- 
history  to  explain  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  place 
having  arisen  on  a  site  so  unfavourable,  and  to  connect  at 
the  same  time  the  origin*  of  Rome  with  the  general  me* 
tropolis  of  Latium.  Such  tales,  which  profess  to  be  hi» 
torical  but  are  merely  improvised  explanations  of  no  very 
ingenious  character,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  history  to  dis* 
miss ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  after  weighing  the  special  relations  of  the  locality  to 
propose  a  positive  conjecture  not  regarding  the  way  io 
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which  the  pkoe  originated,  but  regarding  the  circumstfLioea 
which  occasioned  its  rapid  and  surprising  prosperity  and 
iod  to  its  occupying  its  peculiar  position  in  Latiunu 

I^t  us  notice  first  of  all  the  earliest  boundaries  of  the 
BaiUestiiB-  Roman  territory.  Towards  the  east  the  towns 
&ora!a  in?  of  Antemnae,  Fidenae^  Caenina,  Coilatia,  and 
ritorj.  Qabii  lie  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  some 

of  them  not  five  miles  distant  from  tne  gates  of  the  Sei> 
▼ian  Rome;  and  the  boundary  of  the  canton  must  have 
been  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  city  gates.  On  the  south 
we  find  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  the  powerful  oono- 
munlties  of  Tusculum  and  Alba ;  and  the  Roman  territory 
appears  not  to  haye  extended  in  this  direction  beyond  the 
Fo89a  CluiUoy  five  miles  from  Rome.  In  like  manner, 
towards  the  south-west,  the  boundary  betwixt  Rome  and 
Lavinium  was  at  the  sixth  milestone.  While  in  a  landward 
direction  the  Roman  canton  was  thus  everywhere  confined 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  firom  the  earliest 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  it  extended  without  hindrance  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber  towards  the  sea.  Between  Rome 
and  the  coast  there  occurs  no  locality  that  is  mentioned  as 
an  ancient  canton^centre,  and  no  trace  of  any  ancient  canton- 
boundary.  The  legend  indeed,  which  has  its  definite  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  everything,  professes  to  tell  us  that 
the  Roman  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the 
''seven  harolets"  {septem  pagi),  and  the  important  salt- 
works at  its  mouth,  were  taken  by  king  Romulus  from  the 
Veientes,  and  that  king  Ancus  fortified  on  the  right  bank 
the  t$te  du  pont^  the  ''  mount  of  Janus  "  (laniculufn)^  and 
founded  on  the  left  the  Roman  Peiraeus,  the  seaport  at  the 
river's  ^' mouth"  {Osiia),  But  in  fact  we  have  evidence 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  legend,  that  the  possessions 
on  the  Etruscan  bank  of  the  Tiber  must  have  belonged  to 
the  original  territory  uf  Rome ;  for  in  this  very  quarter,  at 
the  fourth  milestone  on  the  later  road  to  the  port,  lay  the 
grove  of  the  creative  goddess  {Bea  Dia),  the  primitive 
diief  seat  of  the  Arval  festival  and  Arval  brotherhood  of 
Rome.     Indeed  from   tim'^.   immemorial   the  clan  of  the 
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Bomilii,  the  chief  probably  of  all  the  Roman  cVmsy  usai 
settled  in  this  very  quarter ;  the  Janiculum  formed  a  part 
of  the  city  itself,  and  Ostia  was  a  burgess  colony  or,  in 
other  words,  a  suburb. 

This  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  mere  accident.    The 
Tiber  was  the  natural  highway  for  the  traffic  of 
aad  ill  traf-    Latium ;  and  its  mouth,  on  a  coast  scantily  pro- 
^  vided  with  harbours,  became  necessarily  the  an 

ohorage  of  sea&rers.  Moreover,  the  Tiber  formed  from 
very  ancient  times  the  fix>ntier  defence  of  the  Latin  stock 
against  their  northern  neighbours.  There  was  no  place 
better  fitted  for  an  emporium  of  the  Latin  river  and  sea 
traffic,  and  for  a  maritime  frontier  fortress  of  Latium,  than 
Rome.  It  combined  the  advantages  of  a  strong  position 
and  of  immediate  vicinity  to  the  river ;  it  commanded  both 
banks  of  the  stream  down  to  its  mouth  ;  it  was  so  situated 
as  to  be  equally  convenient  for  the  river  navigator  descend- 
ing  the  Tiber  or  the  Anio,  and  for  the  seafarer  with  vessels 
of  so  moderate  a  size  as  those  which  were  then  used ;  and 
it  afforded  greater  protection  from  pirates  than  places  situ- 
ated immediately  on  the  coast  That  Rome  was  indebted 
accordingly,  if  not  for  its  origin,  at  any  rate  for  its  impor- 
tance, to  these  commercial  and  strategical  advantages  of  its 
position,  there  are  numerous  indications  to  show — indica- 
tions which  are  of  very  different  weight  from  the  state- 
ments of  quasi-historical  romances.  Thence  arose  its  very 
ancient  relations  with  Caere,  which  was  to  Etruria  what 
Rome  was  to  Latium,  and  accordingly  became  Rome's  most 
intimate  neighbour  and  commercial  ally.  Thence  arose  the 
unusual  importance  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  of 
bridge-building  generally  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Thence  came  the  galley  in  the  city  arms ;  thence,  too,  the 
very  ancient  Roman  port-duties  on  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Ostia,  which  were  from  the  first  levied  only  on  what 
was  to  be  exposed  for  sale  {promercale)y  not  on  what  was 
for  the  shipper's  own  use  {usuarivrnj^  and  which  were  there- 
fore  in  reality  a  tax  upon  commerce.  Thence,  to  anucipate, 
the   comparatively  early  occurrence  in   Rome  of  coined 
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money^  aud  of  oommercial  treaties  with  transmarine  statea 
In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  Romi 
may  have  been,  as  the  legend  assumes,  a  creation  rathei 
than  a  growth,  and  the  youngest  rather  than  the  oldest 
among  the  Latin  cities.  Beyond  doubt  the  country  was 
already  in  some  d^ee  cultivated,  and  the  Alban  range  as 
well  as  various  other  heights  of  the  Campagna  were  ocoih 
pied  by  strongholds,  when  the  Latin  frontier  emporium 
arose  on  the  Tiber.  Whether  it  was  a  resolution  of  ths 
Latin  confederacy,  or  the  clear-sighted  genius  of  some  un- 
known founder,  or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  thai 
called  the  city  of  Rome  into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  sur- 
mise. 

But  in  connection  with  this  view  of  the  position  of 
Rome  as  the  emporium  of  Latium  another  ob- 
character  of  servatiou  suggests  itself.  At  the  time  when 
history  begins  to  dawn  on  us,  Rome  appears,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  league  of  the  Latin  comnmnities,  as  I 
a  compact  urban  unity.  The  Latin  habit  of  dwelling  in 
open  villages,  and  of  using  the  common  stronghold  only  for 
festivals  and  assemblies  or  in  case  of  special  need,  was  sub- 
jected to  restriction  at  a  far  earlier  period,  probably,  in  the 
canton  of  Rome  than  anywhere  else  in  Latium.  The  Ro* 
man  did  not  cease  to  manage  his  &rm  in  person,  or  tp  re* 
gard  it  as  his  proper  home ;  but  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Campagna  could  not  but  induce  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  as  much  as  possible  on  the  more  airy  and 
salubrious  city  hills  ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  there  must  have  been  a  numerous  non-agricultural 
population,  partly  foreigners,  partly  native,  settled  th^re 
from  yery  early  times.  This  to  some  extent  accounts  for 
the  dense  population  of  the  old  Roman  territory,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  the  utmost  at  115  square  miles,  partly 
o\  marshy  or  sandy  soil,  and  which,  even  under  the  earliest 
constitution  of  the  city,  furnished  a  force  of  3300  freemen ; 
so  that  it  must  have  numbered  at  least  10,000  free  inhabit- 
ants. But  further,  every  one  acquainted  with  the  Romans 
and  their  history  is  aware  that  it  is  their  urban  and  mei^ 
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cantile  character  which  forms  the  basis  of  whatever  is  pecui 
liar  in  their  public  and  private  life,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  them  and  the  other  Latins  and  Italians  in  genera 
IS  preeminently  the  distinction  between  citizen  and  rustic 
Rome,  indeed,  was  not  a  mercantile  city  like  Corinth  or 
Carthage;  for  Latium  was  an  essentially  agricultural  re 
gion,  and  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance,  and  continued  to 
be,  pre-eminently  a  Latin  city.  But  the  distinction  between 
Rome  and  the  mass  of  the  other  Latin  towns  must  certainly 
be  traced  back  to  its  commercial  position,  and  to  the  type 
of  character  produced  by  that  position  in  its  citizens,  if 
Rome  was  the  emporium  of  the  Latin  districts,  we  can 
readily  understand  how,  along  with  and  in  addition  to  Latin 
husbandry,  an  urban  life  should  have  attidned  vigorous  and 
rapid  development  there  and  thus  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  its  distinctive  career. 

It  is  far  more  important  and  more  practicable  to  follow 
out  the  course  of  this  mercantile  and  strategical  growth  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  than  to  attempt  the  useless  task  of  ana- 
lyzing the  insignificant  and  but  little  diversified  communi- 
ties of  primitive  times.  The  course  of  this  development 
may  still  be  so  &r  recognized  in  the  traditions  regarding 
the  successive  circimivallations  and  fortifications  of  Rome, 
the  formation  of  which  necessarily  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  in  importance  as  a 
city. 

The  town,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  grew  up  as 
The  Pai».  Rome,  in  its  original  form  embraced  according 
**»«<**y-  to  trustworthy  testimony  only  the  Palatine,  or 
"  square  Rome  "  {Roma  guadrata),  as  it  was  called  in  later 
times  from  the  irregularly  quadrangular  form  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill.  The  gates  and  walls  that  enclosed  this  original 
city  remained  visible  down  to  the  period  of  the  empire : 
the  sites  of  two  of  the  former,  the  Porta  Romana  near  S, 
(jiorgio  in  Velabro,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  at  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  are  still  known  to  us,  and  the  Palatine  ring-wall  ia 
described  by  Tacitus  from  his  own  observation  at  least  or 
the  sides  looking  towards  the  Aventine  and  Caelian.     Many 
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traces  indicate  that  this  was  the  centre  and  original  seat  of 
the  urban  settlement.  On  tlie  Palatine  was  to  be  found  tlie 
sacred  symbol  of  that  settlement,  the  '^  outfit  vault "  (mun« 
du9)  as  it  was  called,  in  w^hich  the  first  settlers  deposited  a 
sufficiency  of  everything  necessary  for  a  household  and 
added  a  clod  of  their  dear  native  earth.  There,  too,  was 
situated  the  building  in  which  all  the  curies  assembled  for 
religious  and  other  purposes,  each  at  its  own  henrth  {curiat 
veteres)  There  stood  the  meeting-house  of  the  "  Leapers  ** 
{curia  Saltorum)  in  which  also  the  sacred  shields  of  Mars 
were  preserved,  the  sanctuary  of  the  "  Wolves  "  (Lupercal), 
and  the  residence  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  On  and  near 
this  hill  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  city  placed  the 
scenes  of  its  leading  incidents,  and  the  straw-covered  house 
of  Romulus,  the  shepherd's  hut  of  his  foster-father  Faustu- 
lus,  the  sacred  fig-tree  towards  which  the  cradle  with  the 
twins  had  floated,  the  cornelian  cherry-tree  that  sprang 
from  the  shaft  of  the  spear  which  the  founder  of  the  city 
had  hurled  from  the  Aventine  over  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
hito  this  enclosure,  and  other  such  sacred  relics  were  point- 
ed out  to  the  believer.  Temples  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  were  still  at  this  time  unknown,  and  accordingly  the 
Palatine  has  nothing  of  that  sort  to  show  belonging  to  the 
primitive  age.  The  public  assemblies  of  the  community 
were  early  transferred  to  another  locality,  so  tlui:  their 
original  site  is  unknown ;  only  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  free  space  round  the  mundtis^  afterwards  called  the  ArM 
ApoUiniSy  was  the  primitive  place  of  assembly  for  the  bur- 
gesses and  the  senate,  and  the  stage  erected  over  the  mtm* 
dii8  itself  the  primitive  seat  of  justice  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity. 

The  ^'festival  of  the  Seven  Mounts'*  {sepHmontium), 
Tnt  8ot«ii  <^a>^9  preserved  the  memory  of  the  more  ex- 
^^"^^^  tended  settlement  which  gradually  formed  round 
the  Palatine.  Suburbs  grew  up  one  after  another,  each 
protected  by  its  own  separate  though  weaker  circumvalla* 
tion  and  joined  to  the  original  ring-wall  of  the  Palatine,  ai 
in  fen  districts  the  outer  dikes  are  joined  on  to  the  maiD 
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dike  The  ^  Seven  Rings  "  were,  the  Palatine  itself;  th« 
CemuJas,  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  in  the  direction  of  the 
moraas  that  in  the  earliest  times  extended  between  it  and 
the  Capitoline  {yehhrunC)  ;  the  Yelia,  the  lidge  whix^h  con- 
nected the  Palatine  with  the  Esquiline,  but  in  sabsequent 
times  was  almost  wholly  obliterated  by  the  buildings  of  the 
empire ;  the  Fagutal,  the  Oppius,  and  the  Cispius,  the  three 
summits  of  the  Esquiline ;  lastly,  the  Sucilsa,  or  Subdra,  a 
fortress  constructed  outside  of  the  earthen  rampart  which 
protected  the  new  town  on  the  Carinae,  in  the  low  ground 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  beneath  S.  Pietro 
in  Yinooli.  These  additions,  manifestly  the  results  of  a 
gradual  growth,  clearly  reveal  to  a  certain  extent  the  earli- 
est history  of  the  Palatine  Rome,  especially  when  we  com- 
pare with  them  the  Servian  arrangement  of  districts  which 
was  afterwards  formed  on  the  basis  of  this  earliest  division. 
The  Palatine  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Roman  oom- 
oidert  aet-  munity,  the  oldest  and  originally  the  only  ring- 
tiemontB  in    ^aU,    The  Urban  settlement,  however,  began  at 

the  Palattne      _  „  ,         ,  .  ,  .      I  , 

and  subn-  Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere  not  withm,  but  under 
the  protection  of,  the  stronghold ;  and  the  oldest 
settlements  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  after- 
wards formed  the  first  and  second  regions  in  the  Servian 
division  of  the  city,  lay  in  a  circle  round  the  Palatine. 
These  included  the  settlement  on  the  declivity  of  the  Cer- 
malus  with  the  ^  street  of  the  Tuscans  ^ — ^a  name,  which 
was  probably  a  memorial  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
that  subsisted  between  the  Caerites  and  Romans  and  was 
already  perhaps  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  Palatine  city 
— and  the  settlement  on  the  Velia ;  both  of  which  subso* 
quently  along  with  the  stronghold-h'ill  itself  constitutt^d  a 
region  of  the  Servian  city.  Further,  there  were  the  com* 
ponent  elements  of  the  subsequent  second  region — the  sub* 
urb  on  the  Caelian,  which  probably  embraced  only  its  ex* 
treme  point  above  the  Colosseum  ;  that  on  the  Cannae,  the 
spur  which  projects  from  the  Esquiline  towards  the  Pala* 
tine ;  and,  lastly,  the  valley  and  outwork  of  the  Subura, 
from  which  the  whole  region  received  its  name.    These  two 
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regions  jointly  constituted  the  incipient  city  ;  and  the  Sub 
uran  region,  which  extended  at  the  base  of  the  stronghold 
nearly  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  to  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
ooli,  and  over  the  valley  beneath,  appears  to  have  been 
more  considerable  and  perhaps  older  than  the  settlement* 
incorporated  by  the  Servian  arrangement  in  the  Palatine 
region,  because  in  the  order  of  the  regions  the  former  takes 
precedence  of  the  latter.     A  remarkable  memorial  of  the 
distinction  between  these  two  portions  of  the  city  was  pr^ 
served  in  one  of  the  oldest  sacred  customs  of  the  later 
Home,  the  sacrifice  of  the  October  horse  yearly  offered  in 
the  Camptis  Martins :  down  to  a  late  period  a  struggle  took 
place  at  this  festival  for  the  horse^s  head  between  the  men 
of  the  Subura  and  those  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and  according  as 
victory  lay  with  the  former  or  with  the  latter,  the  head  was 
nailed  either  to  the  Mamilian  Tower  (site  unknown)  in  the 
Subura,  or  to  the  king's  palace  under  the  Palatine.     It  was 
the  two  halves  of  the  old  city  that  thus  competed  with  each 
other  on  equal  terms.     At  that  time,  accordingly,  the  Es- 
quiliae  (which  name  strictly  used  is  exclusive  of  the  Cari- 
nae)  were  in  reality  what  they  were  called,  the  "outer 
buildings  '*  {ex-quiliae,  like  inquilinuSy  from  colere)  or  sub- 
urb :  this  became  the  third  region  in  the  later  city  division, 
and  it  was  always  held  in  inferior  consideration  as  com- 
pared with  the  Suburan  and  Palatine  regions.    Other  neigh- 
bouring heights  also,  such  as  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine, 
may  probably  have  been  occupied  by  the  community  of  the 
Seven  Mounts;  the  "  bridge  of  piles"  in  particular  {pons 
svMictus)y  thrown  over  the  natural  pier  of  the  island  in  the 
Tiber,  must  have  existed  even  then — the  pontifical  colloge 
a! one  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this — and  the  Ute  du  pout  on 
the  Etruscan  bank,  the  height  of  the  Janiculum,  would  no( 
be  leil  unoccupied  ;   but  the  community  had  not  as  yet 
brought  either  within  the  circuit  of  its  fortifications.     The 
regulation  which  was  adhered  to  as  a  ritual  rule  down  to 
the  latest  times,  that  the  bridge  should  be  composed  simply 
of  wood  without  iron,  manifestly  shows  that  in  its  original 
practical  use  it  was  to  be  merely  a  flying  bridge,  which 
4* 
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niiist  be  capable  of  being  easily  at  any  lime  broken  off  or 
burnt.  We  i-ecognize  in  this  circumstance  how  insecure  for 
a  long  time  and  liable  to  interruption  was  the  command  oi 
the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nity. 

No  relation  is  discoverable  between  the  urban  settle 
jieiits  thus  gradually  formed  and  the  three  communities 
into  which  from  an  immemorially  early  period  the  Roman 
commonwealth  was  in  political  law  divided.  As  the  Ram* 
nes,  Tities,  and  Luceres  appear  to  have  been  communities 
originally  independent,  the}  "  lust  have  had  their  settle- 
ments originally  apart ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  dwell  in 
separate  circumvallations  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and  all  fictions 
to  this  effect  in  ancient  or  modem  times  must  be  consigned 
by  the  intelligent  inquirer  to  the  same  fate  with  the  battle 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  charming  tale  of  Tarpeia.  On  the 
contrary  each  of  the  three  tribes  of  Ramnes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres  must  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  two  re- 
gions of  the  oldest  dty,  the  Subura  and  Palatine,  and  the 
suburban  region  as  we'ii :  with  this  may  be  connected  the 
fact,  that  afterwards  not  only  in  the  Suburan  and  Palatine, 
but  in  each  of  the  regions  subsequently  added  to  the  city, 
there  were  three  pairs  of  Argean  chapels.  The  Palatine 
city  of  the  Seven  Mounts  may  have  had  a  history  of  its 
own  ;  no  other  tradition  of  it  has  survived  than  simply  that 
of  its  having  once  existed.  But  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
make  room  for  the  new  growth  of  spring,  although  they  fall 
unseen  by  human  eyes,  so  has  this  unknown  city  of  the 
Seven  Mounts  made  room  for  the  Rome  of  history. 

But  the  Palatine  city  was  not  the  only  one  that  in  an- 
cient times  existed  within  the  circle  aflerwardf 
Romans  on  enclosed  by  the  Servian  walls;  opposite  to  it, 
tiieQmnn«L  .^  .^  immediate  vicinity,  there  lay  a  second  city 
on  the  Quirinal.  The  "  old  strong-hold  "  (  Capitolium  veius) 
with  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  a  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  Fidelity  in  which  state  treaties  were 
publicly  deposited,  forms  the  evident  countei-part  of  the 
later  Capitol  with  its  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva^ 
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and  m\xh.  its  shrine  of  Fides  Romana  likewise  destined  as  it 
weru  fur  a  repository  of  intemAtional  law,  and  fumishea 
eleoT  proof  that  the  Quirinal  also  was  once  the  centre  of  aK 
wdepc^ndent  oommonwealth.  The  same  fact  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  douhle  worship  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine 
md  the  Quirinal ;  for  Mars  was  the  type  of  the  warrior 
and  the  oldest  chief  divinity  of  the  hurgess  communities  of 
Italy.  With  this  is  connected  the  further  circumstance  that 
his  ministers,  the  two  primitive  colleges  of  the  ^*  Lcapers" 
(Salii)  and  of  the  "  Wolves "  {Luperci),  existed  in  the 
later  Rome  in  duplicate :  by  the  side  of  the  Salii  of  the 
Palatine  there  were  also  Salii  of  the  Quirinal ;  by  the  sidt 
of  the  Quinctian  Luperci  of  the  Palatine  there  was  a  Fa* 
bian  guild  of  Luperci,  which  in  all  probability  had  their 
sanctuary  on  the  QairinHl.* 

All  these  indications,  which  even  in  themselves  are  of 
great  weight,  become  more  significant  when  we  recollect 
that  the  accurately  known  circuit  of  the  Palatine  city  of  the 
Beven  Mounts  excluded  the  Quirinal  and  tliat  a'ter wards  ir. 
the  Servian  Rome,  while  the  first  three  regions  correspond- 
ed to  the  former  Palatine  city,  a  fourth  region  was  formed 
out  of  the  Quirinal  along  with  the  neighbouring  Viniinal. 
rhus,  too,  we  discover  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
strong  outwork  of  the  Subura  was  constructed  beyond  the 

*  That  the  QuiDctian  Luperci  had  precedence  in  rank  over  the  Fab- 
an  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  the  fabulista  attribute  the 
QuiDCiii  to  Romulus,  the  Fabii  to  Remus  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  ZlZ^seq. ;  Viet. 
De  Ori^.  2i\  That  the  Fabii  belonged  to  the  Hill-Romans  is  shown  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  ^en*  on  the  Quirinal  (Liv.  ▼.  46,  52),  whether  that 
sacrifice  may  or  mny  not  hare  been  connected  with  the  Lupercalia. 

Moreover,  the  Lupercu:}  of  the  former  college  is  called  in  inecriptionR, 
(Orelii,  2253)  Lupercus  QuinciialU  veins /tund  the  prat  nomeit  Kacao^ 
nhich  was  most  probably  connected  with  the  Lupcrcal  worship  (s(  e 
MSm.  Fonchungeuy  \.  17),  is  found  exclusively  anioog  the  Qtiinctii  and 
Fiabii:  the  form  commonly  occun-ing  in  authora,  Luperais  Qu'rutt'ius 
a«'d  QuinctUianttSf  is  therefore  a  misnomer,  and  the  college  belonged 
not  to  the  comparatively  recent  Quinctilii,  but  to  the  far  older  Quiuctii, 
Wiicn,  again,  the  Quinctii  iLiv.  i.  80),  or  Quinctilii  (L  on.  iii.  29),  ait 
named  among  the  ^ban  c1an.s,  the  latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
Ibe  Qufuctii  are  to  be  rc^-xled  rather  as  an  old  Rom&it  fi^% 
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oity  wall  in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  Qiiirlnal ; 
it  was  at  that  point,  in  fact,  that  the  two  territories  camv 
into  contact,  and  the  Palatine  Romans,  afler  having  takep 
possession  of  the  low  ground,  were  under  the  necessity  oi 
constructing  a  stronghold  for  protection  against  those  of  the 
Quirinal; 

Lastly,  even  the  narae  has  not  been  lost  by  which  the 
men  of  the  Quirinal  distinguished  themselves  from  their 
Palatine  neighbours.  As  the  Palatine  city  took  the  name 
of  "  the  Seven  Mounts,"  its  citizens  called  themaelves  the 
"  mount-n  en "  {montani\  and  the  terra  "  mount,"  while 
applied  to  the  other  heights  belonging  to  the  city,  was 
above  all  associated  with  the  Palatine;  so  the  Quirinal 
height — although  not  lower,  but  on  the  contrary  somewhat 
higher,  than  the  former — as  well  as  the  adjacent  Viminal 
never  in  the  strict  use  of  the  language  received  any  other 
name  than  "  hill  '*  (collui).  In  the  ritual  records,  indeed, 
the  Quirinal  was  not  unfrequently  designated  as  the  "  hill " 
without  further  addition.  In  like  manner  the  gate  leading 
f  ut  from  this  height  was  usually  called  the  "  hill-gate " 
{porta  collina)  \  the  priests  of  Mars  settled  there  were 
called  tliose  "of  the  hill"  {Salii  collini)  in  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Palatine  (Salii  Palatini)^  and  the  fourth  Sei^ 
vian  region  formed  out  of  this  district  was  termed  the  hill- 
r^ion  {tribuB  collina)*  The  name  of  Romans  primarily 
associated  with  the  locality  was  probably  appropriated  by 


*  Although  the  name  ^*  Hill  of  Quirinus  "  was  afterwards  ordinarfly 
used  to  d^ignate  the  height  where  the  HUI-Romaiis  had  their  abode,  wo 
need  not  on  that  accoant  regard  the  name  '^Quiritcs  **  as  ha',  ing  hoeii 
originally  reserved  for  the  burgc-Bcs  on  the  Quirinal.  For  the  earliest  in. 
dications  point,  os  regards  thorn,  to  the  name  ColHni ;  while  it  is  iud's- 
putably  certain  that  the  name  Qnirita  denoted  from  the  first,  as  well  as 
Btibdcquently,  simply  the  full  burgess,  and  had  no  onupction  with  the 
distinction  bcmeen  m&ntani  and  col'ini  (comp.  chap.  v.  infra).  In  fact, 
Mars  quirinut,  the  spcar-b<>aring  god  of  Death,  was  oi  iginally  wor-Bhippcd 
M  well  on  the  Palatine  as  on  the  Quirinal;  the  oldest  inscriptions  found 
at  what  M. 18  afterwards  called  the  Temple  of  Quirinus  designate  thii 
diTinity  simply  as  Mars,  but  at  a  later  period  fir  the  sake  of  distinctios 
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these  '^  Hill-men  ^  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  *'  Mounts ; ' 
and  the  former  perhaps  designated  themselves  as  *^  Romans 
of  the  Hill "  {Bomani  coUini).  That  a  diversity  of  race 
may  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  this  distinction  between 
the  two  neighbouring  cities  is  possible ;  but  evidence  sufR 
cient  to  warrant  our  pronouncing  a  community  established 
on  Latin  soil  to  be  of  alien  lineage  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
Quirinal  community,  totally  wanting.* 

Thus  the  site  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  still  at 
B«iatkm  be-  this  period  occupied  by  the  Mount-Romans  of 
pSSi^Lid  ^^^  Palatine  and  the  Hill-Romans  of  the  Quiri- 
^^j^  nal  as  two  separate  communities  confronting 
*^^  each  other  and  doubtless  in  many  respects  at 

feud,  in  some  degree  resembling  the  Montigiani  and  the 

the  god  of  the  Mount-Romans  more  especially  was  called  Mars,  the  god 
of  the  Hill^Romans  more  especially  Quirinna. 

When  the  Quirinal  is  called  collit  agonalU^  "hill  of  sacrifice,'*  it  is  so 
designated  merely  as  the  centre  of  the  reUgious  rites  of  the  Hill-Romans. 

•  The  evidence  alleged  for  this  (comp.  «.  g,  Schwegler,  R,  G,  i.  480) 
mainly  rests  on  an  etymologico-historical  hypothesis  started  by  Varro 
and  as  usual  unanimously  echoed  by  the  later  writers,  that  the  Latin 
qmris  and  gutrimu  are  akin  to  the  name  of  the  Sabine  town  Cwres^  and 
that  the  Quirinal  hiU  accordingly  had  been  peopled  from  Cure*,  The 
fingvisHc  affinity  of  these  words  is  probable ;  but  how  little  warrant 
there  is  for  deducing  from  it  such  a  historical  inference  must  be  obvious 
at  once.  That  the  old  sanctuaries  on  this  eminence  (where  besides,  there 
was  also  a  "  Collu  Latiaris  *')  were  Sabine,  has  been  asserted,  but  has 
not  been  proved.  Mars  qnirinus,  Sol,  Salus,  Flora,  Semo  Sancus  or  Deus 
fidittfl  were  indeed  Sabine,  but  they  were  also  Latin,  divinities,  formed 
evidently  during  the  epoch  when  Latins  and  Sabines  still  lived  imdivided. 
If  a  name  like  that  of  Semo  Sancus  (which  moreover  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tiber-island)  is  especially  associated  with  the  sacred  places 
of  the  Quirinal  which  afterwards  diminished  in  its  importance  (comp. 
the  Porta  Sinqualis  deriving  its  name  therefrom),  every  unbiassed  in- 
quirer will  recognize  in  Fuch  a  circumstance  only  a  proof  of  the  high  aii< 
iiqnity  of  thai  worship,  not  a  proof  of  its  derivation  from  a  neighbonr* 
iLg  land.  In  so  speaking  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  possible  that 
old  distmctions  of  mce  may  have  co-operated  in  producing  this  state 
of  things ;  but  if  such  was  the  case,  they  have,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
totally  disappeared,  and  the  views  current  among  our  contemporaries  tif 
to  the  Sabine  element  in  die  constitution  of  Rome  are  only  fitted  serious 
ly  to  warn  us  against  rich  basdess  speculations  leading  to  no  result 
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TrAste^erini  in  modem  Rome.  That  the  oommunity  of  the 
8even  Mounts  early  attained  a  great  preponderance  over 
chat  of  the  Quirinal  may  with  certainty  be  inferred  both 
from  the  greater  extent  of  its  newer  portions  and  suburfoa, 
and  from  the  position  of  inferiority  in  which  the  former 
Bill -Romans  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  under  the  later  Ser- 
vian arrangement.  But  even  within  the  Palatine  city  there 
*Yas  hardly  a  true  and  complete  amalgamation  of  the  di^ 
ferent  constituent  elements  of  the  settlement.  We  have 
already  mentioned  how  the  Subura  and  the  Palatine  annu- 
ally contended  for  the  horse's  head;  the  several  Mounts 
also,  and  even  the  several  curies  (there  was  as  yet  no  com- 
mon hearth  for  the  city,  but  the  various  hearths  of  the 
curies  subsisted  side  by  side,  although  in  the  same  locality) 
probably  felt  themselves  to  be  as  yet  more  separated  than 
united  ;  and  Rome  as  a  whole  was  probably  rather  an  ag- 
gregate of  urban  settlements  than  a  single  city.  It  appears 
from  many  indications  that  the  houses  of  the  old  and  pow- 
erful families  were  constructed  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  fortresses  and  were  rendered  capable  of  defence — a  pre- 
caution, it  may  be  presumed,  not  unnecessary.  It  was  the 
magnificent  structure  ascribed  to  king  Servius  Tullius  that 
first  surrounded  not  merely  those  two  cities  of  the  Palatine 
and  Quirinal,  but  also  the  heights  of  the  Aventine  and  the 
Capitoline  which  were  not  comprehended  within  their  en- 
closure, with  a  single  great  ring-wall,  and  thereby  created 
the  new  Rome — the  Rome  of  History.  But  ere  this  mighty 
work  was  undertaken,  the  relations  of  Rome  to  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  beyond  doubt  undergone  a  complete 
revolution.  As  the  period,  during  which  the  husbandman 
glided  his  plough  on  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  iust  as  on  the 
other  hills  of  Latium,  and  the  usually  unoccupied  places  of 
lefuge  on  particular  suinmils  alone  presented  the  germs  of 
a  moie  permanent  settlement,  corresponds  to  the  e>arliest 
epoch  of  the  Latin  stock,  an  epoch  barren  of  traflic  and 
ban  en  of  action ;  as  thereafter  the  flourishing  settlement 
on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  ''  Seven  Rings  "  was  coincident 
wjth  the  occupation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Ro 
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man  comm unity,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  Latins  to  a 
more  stirring  and  freer  intercoui*se,  to  an  urban  civilization 
in  Rome  more  especially,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  more  con 
solidated  political  union  in  the  individual  states  as  well  as 
in  the  confederacy ;  so  the  Servian  wall,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  a  single  great  dty,  was  connected  with  the 
epoch  at  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  able  to  contend  for, 
and  at  length  to  achieve,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Latiii 
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Tfll  UBIOUTAL   CONSTITUnOK   OT 

Fathir  and  mother,  sons  and  daughters,  home  «nd 
The  Romaa  homestead,  servants  and  chattels — such  are  the 
^^^'  natural  elements  constituting  the  household  in 

all  cases,  where  polygamy  has  not  obliterated  the  distinctive 
position  of  the  mother.  But  the  nations  that  have  been 
most  susceptible  of  culture  have  diverged  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  conception  and  treatment  of  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions which  the  household  thus  presents.  By  some  they 
have  been  apprehended  and  wrought  out  more  profoundly, 
by  others  more  superficially  ;  by  some  more  under  their 
moral,  by  others  more  under  their  legal  aspects.  None  has 
equalled  the  Roman  in  the  simple  but  inexorable  embodi- 
ment in  law  of  the  principles  pointed  out  by  nature  herself. 

The  family  formed  an  unity.  It  consisted  of  the  free 
The  hoTis©-  "^^'^  ^^^  "P^^  ^^®  father's  death  had  become  his 
fiitherand  own  master,  and  the  spouse  whom  the  priests 
hold.  by  the  ceremony  of  the  sacred  salted  cake  {con^ 

farreatio)  had  solemnly  wedded  to  share  with  him  water 
and  fire,  with  their  sons  and  sons'  sons  and  the  lawful  wives 
<«f  these,  and  their  unmarried  daughters  and  sons'  daughters, 
ulong  with  all  goods  and  substance  pertaining  tc»  any  of  its 
members.  The  children  of  daughters  on  the  other  hand 
\\  ere  excluded,  because,  if  born  in  wedlock,  they  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  husband  ;  and  if  begotten  out  of  wed- 
lock, they  had  no  place  in  a  family  at  all.  To  the  Roman 
citizen  a  house  of  his  own  and  the  blessing  of  children  ap- 
peared the  end  and  essence  of  life.  The  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  not  an  evil,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity ; 
but  the  extinction  of  a  household  or  of  a  clan  was  injurious 
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to  the  community  itself,  which  in  the  earliest  times  there 
fore  opened  up  to  the  childless  the  means  of  avoiding  such 
a  iatalitv  by  their  adopting,  in  presence  of  the  people,  the 
children  of  others  as  their  own. 

llie  Roman  family  from  the  first  contained  within  it  the 
conditions  of  a  higher  culture  in  the  moral  adjustment  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  its  members.  Man  alone  could  be 
head  of  a  &mily.  Woman  did  not  indeed  occupy  a  position 
inferior  to  man  in  the  acquiring  of  property  and  money  ; 
on  the  contrary  the  daughter  inherited  an  equal  share  wiih 
her  brother,  and  the  mother  an  equal  share  with  her  chil- 
dren. But  woman  always  and  necessarily  belonged  to  the 
household,  not  U^  the  community ;  and  in  the  household 
itself  she  necessarily  held  a  position  of  domestic  subjection 
— the  daughter  to  her  father,  the  wife  to  her  husband,*  the 
fatherless  unmarried  woman  to  her  nearest  male  relatives ; 
it  was  by  these,  and  not  by  the  king,  that  in  case  of  need 
woman  was  called  to  account.  Within  the  house,  however, 
woman  was  not  servant  but  mistress.  Exempted  from  the 
tasks  of  corn-grinding  and  cooking  which  according  to  Ro- 
man ideas  belonged  to  the  menials,  the  Roman  housewife 
devoted  herself  in  the  main  to  the  superintendence  of  her 
maid-servants,  and  to  the  accompanying  labours  of  the  dis- 
tafll^  which  was  to  woman  what  the  plough  was  to  man.f 

*  This  was  not  merely  the  case  with  the  old  religious  marriage  {^ai- 
rimarUum  con/arreatione);  the  ciyil  marnage  a\Bo(rncUrim(mium  eon8ennt\ 
although  not  in  itself  giving  to  the  husband  propriebiry  power  over  his 
wife,  opened  up  the  way  for  his  acquiriDg  this  proprietary  power,  inas- 
mach  as  the  legal  ideas  of  **  formal  delivery  '*  {coemptio),  and  ^*  prescrip- 
tion" (w«m),  were  applied  without  ceremony  to  such  a  marriage.  Until 
its  aoquisition,  and  in  particular  therefore  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
before  the  completion  of  the  prescription,  the  wife  was  (just  as  in  the 
later  marriage  by  causae  probaiioj  until  that  took  place),  not  ttxor,  but 
prouxore,  Down  to  the  period 'when  Roman  jurisprudence  became  a 
completed  system  the  principle  maintained  its  ground,  that  the  wife  who 
was  not  in  her  hufiband^s  power  was  not  a  married  wife,  but  only  passed 
w  0U^  {lUBor  tanfummodo  habetur,     Cicero,  Top,  8,  14). 

f  The  followtng  epitaph,  although  belonging  to  a  much  later  period, 
b  not  unwortliy  to  have  a  place  here.    It  is  the  stone  that  speaks  >— 
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In  like  manner,  the  moral  obligations  of  parents  towarda 
their  children  were  fully  and  deeply  felt  by  the  Homan  nap 
tion ;  and  it  was  reckoned  a  heinous  offence  if  a  father  neg 
lected  or  corrupted  his  child,  or  if  he  even  squandered  hia 
property  to  his  child's  disadvantage. 

In  a  legal  point  of  view,  however,  the  family  was  absc^ 
Intely  guided  and  governed  by  the  single  all-powerful  will 
of  the  "  father  of  the  household  "  {pater  familias).  In  re- 
lation to  him  all  in  the  household  were  destitute  of  legal 
rights — the  wife  and  the  child  no  less  than  the  bullock  or 
the  slave.  As  the  virgin  became  by  the  free  choice  of  her 
husband  his  wedded  wife,  so  it  rested  with  hia  own  free  will 
to  rear  or  not  to  rear  the  child  which  she  bore  to  him. 
This  maxim  was  not  suggested  by  indifference  to  the  po» 
session  of  u  family ;  on  the  contrary,  the  conviction  that 
the  founding  of  a  house  and  the  begetting  of  children  were 
a  moral  necessity  and  a  public  duty  had  a  deep  and  earnest 
hold  of  the  Roman  mind.  Perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
1  support  accorded  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  Borne  is 
khe  enactment  that  aid  should  be  given  to  the  fitther  who 
pad  three  children  presented  to  him  at  a  birth ;  while  their 
^iews  regarding  exposure  are  indicated  by  its  religious  pro- 

jETofpff,  qt§od  deico,pauUwn  est    Atta  ae  pdligi. 
Heie  uttepuUirwn  haudpuienun  puieraifemmatt 
NofMn  pcareiUes  nominaruni  ClaucUam, 
Suqm  mareitum  corde  dilczit  novo^ 
ChuLtos  duos  creaoU^  horunc  alterum 
In  terra  linquU^  alium  ntb  terra  loeai  ; 
Serma9ie  lepido,  turn  auUm  ineeuu  eommodo^ 
Domum  tervavity  lanam  fecit.    Dixi.    Abeu 

{Corp.  Inser,  LaL  1007.) 

Still  more  oharacterisdc,  perhaps,  is  theinfroduotionof  wool-spiiiniiig 
•moD(;  purely  moral  qualities ;  which  is  no  very  unusual  ooourrenoe  in 
Roman  epitaphs.  Orelli,  4639  :  optima  «t  pideherrima,  lanifiea  pia 
pudi'^afrugi  casta  domMeda,  OrelU,  4861 :  mode>^  probitate  pudiaiim 
oUeqmo  lawfieio  di'.igentia  fide  par  9imUi8que  eetereit  proteit  feminm 
fuit.  Epitaph  of  Turia :  domesHca  bona  pudieitiaej  opsequiy  eomtUOia^ 
fmaliudi*^  lan^fieiis  [tuts  adnduUaiitj  religiani$]  Hnf  mperwHHont^  ormm 
Nm  fUMi  oonapinendif  cmUus  modiei. 
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hibition  so  far  as  concerned  all  the  sons — deformed  births 
excepted — and  at  least  the  first  daughter.  Censurable^  how 
ever,  and  injurious  to  the  public  weal  as  exposure  might  be, 
a  father  could  not  be  divested  of  his  right  to  i-esort  to  it ; 
for  he  was,  above  all,  thoroughly  and  absolutely  master  in 
his  household  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  remain  so. 
The  Either  of  the  household  not  only  maintained  the  stiict- 
est  discipline  over  its  members,  but  he  had  the  right  and 
duty  of  exercising  judicial  authority  over  them  and  of  pun 
ishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit  in  life  and  limb.  The  grown 
up  son  might  establish  a  separate  household  or,  as  the  Bo 
mans  expressed  it,  maintain  his  '^own  cattle*'  {pecuUum) 
assigned  to  him  by  his  father ;  but  in  law  all  that  the  son 
acquired,  whether  by  his  own  labour  or  by  gift  from  a 
stranger,  whether  in  his  father's  household  or  in  his  own, 
remained  the  fiither's  property.  So  long  as  the  fiither  lived, 
the  persons  legally  subject  to  him  could  never  hold  proper- 
ty of  their  own,  and  therefore  could  not  alienate  unless  by 
him  so  empowered,  or  bequeath.  In  this  respect  wife  and 
diild  stood  quite  on  the  same  level  with  the  slave,  who  was 
not  unfrequently  allowed  to  manage  a  household  of  his  own, 
and  who  was  likewise  entitled  to  alienate  when  commis- 
sioned by  his  master.  Indeed  a  father  might  convey  his 
son  as  well  as  his  slave  in  property  to  a  third  person :  if 
the  purchaser  was  a  foreigner,  the  son  became  his  slave ;  if 
he  was  a  Roman,  the  son,  ivhile  as  a  Roman  he  could  not 
become  a  Roman's  slave,  stood  at  least  to  his  purchaser  in  a 
slave's  ste^  {in  mancipii  cau^t). 

In  reality  the  paternal  and  marital  power  was  subject  to 
no  legal  restrictions  at  all.  Religion,  indeed,  pronounced 
its  anathema  on  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  abuse.  For 
example,  besides  the  already  mentioned  restriction  of  the 
right  of  expo6<jre,  whoever  sold  his  wife  or  married  sor. 
was  declared  accursed  ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit  it  was  enact- 
ed that  in  the  exercise  of  domestic  jurisdiction  the  father, 
and  still  more  the  husband,  should  not  pronounce  sentence 
on  child  or  wife  without  having  previously  consulted  the 
nearest  blood-relations,  his  wife's  as  well  as  his  own.    But 
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such  proTisions  as  these  involved  no  legal  diminution  of  hii 
p«>wer8,  for  the  execution  of  the  anathemas  was  the  proT- 
ince  of  the  gods,  not  of  earthly  justice,  and  the  blood-relaii 
tions  called  in  to  the  domestic  judgment  were  present  not 
to  judge,  but  simply  to  advise  the  father  of  the  hous^old 
in  his  judicial  office. 

But  not  only  was  the  pQwer  of  the  master  of  the  house 
unlimited  and  responsible  to  no  one  on  earth  ;  it  was  also, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  unchangeable  and  indestructible.  Ao 
cording  to  the  Greek  as  well  as  Germanic  laws  the  grown- 
up son,  who  was  practically  independent  of  his  father,  was 
also  independent  legally;  but  the  power  of  the  Roman 
father  could  not  be  dissolved  during  his  life  either  by  age 
or  by  insanity,  or  even  by  his  own  free  will,  except  where 
a  daughter  passed  by  a  lawful  marriage  out  of  the  hand  of 
her  father  into  the  hand  of  her  husband  and,  leaving  her 
own  gens  and  the  protection  of  her  own  gods  to  enter  into 
the  gens  of  her  husband  and  the  protection  of  his  gods,  be- 
came thenceforth  subject  to  him  as  she  had  hitherto  been  to 
her  father.  It  was  easier,  according  to  Roman  law,  for  the 
slave  to  obtain  release  from  his  master  than  for  Uie  son  to 
obtain  release  from  his  father ;  the  manumission  of  the  for- 
mer was  permitted  at  an  early  period,  and  by  simple  forms ; 
the  release  of  the  latter  was  only  rendered  possible  at  a 
much  later  date,  and  by  very  circuitous  means.  Indeed,  if 
a  master  sold  his  slave  and  a  father  his  son  and  the  pur- 
chaser released  both,  the  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  but 
the  son  by  the  release  simply  reverted  into  his  father's 
power  as  before.  Thus  the  inexorable  consistency  with 
which  the  Romans  carried  out  their  conception  of  the  pa- 
ternal and  marital  power  converted  it  into  a  rtial  right  of 
property. 

Closely,  however,  as  the  power  of  the  master  of  the 
household  over  ^fe  and  child  approximated  to  his  propri(»- 
tary  power  over  slaves  and  cattle,  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  nevertheless  separated  by  a  broad  line  of  distino- 
tion,  not  merely  in  fact  but  In  law,  from  the  family  prop- 
erty.   The  power  of  the  house-master— even  apart  from 
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the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  operation  only  vithin  the  house 
— was  of  a  transient,  and  in  some  degree  of  a  represent* 
tive,  character.  Wife  and  child  did  not  exist  merely  for  the 
house-father's  sake  in  the  sense  in  which  property  exists 
only  for  the  proprietor,  or  in  which  the  subjects  of  an  abso 
lute  state  exist  only  for  the  king ;  they  were  the  objects  in* 
deed  of  a  legal  right  on  his  part,  but  they  had  at  the  same 
time  capacities  of  right  of  their  own  ;  they  were  not  thing? 
but  persons.  Their  rights  were  dormant  in  respect  of  ex 
ercise,  simply  because  the  unity  of  the  household  demands 
ed  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  single  representative ; 
but  when  the  master  of  the  household  died,  his  sons  at  once 
came  forward  as  its  masters  and  now  obtained  on  their  own 
account  over  the  women  and  children  and  property  the 
rights  hitherto  exercised  over  these  by  the  &ther.  On  the 
other  hand  the  death  of  the  master  occasioned  no  change  in 
the  legal  position  pf  the  slave. 

So  strongly  was  the  unity  of  the  family  realized,  that 
VkmOyand  ^^^^  ^^  death  of  the  master  of  the  house  did 
dan  (^au>.  jj^^  entirely  dissolve  it.  The  descendants,  wh< 
were  rendered  by  that  occurrence  independent,  regarded 
themselves  as  still  in  many  respects  an  unity  ;  a  principle 
which  was  made  use  of  in  arranging  the  succession  of  heirs 
and  in  many  other  relations,  but  especially  in  regulating  the 
position  of  the  widow  and  unmarried  daughters.  As  ac- 
cording to  the  older  Roman  view  a  woman  was  not  capable 
of  having  power  either  over  others  or  over  herself,  the 
power  over  her,  or,  as  it  was  in  this  case  more  mildly  ex- 
pressed, the  ^guardianship''  {tutela),  remained  with  tlie 
house  to  which  she  belonged,  and  was  now  exercised  in  the 
room  of  the  deceased  house-master  by  the  whole  of  the 
nearest  male  members  of  the  fitmily  ;  ordinarily,  therefore, 
by  sons  over  their  mother,  and  by  brothers  over  they*  sis* 
tors,  in  this  sense  tlie  family,  once  founded,  endured  un< 
changed  till  the  male  stock  of  its  founder  died  out ;  only 
the  bond  of  connection  must  of  course  have  become  practi- 
eally  more  lax  from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length 
H  became  impossible  tc  prove  the  original  unity.     On  thi^ 
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and  on  this  aloue,  rested  the  distinction  between  fiunily  and 
dan,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  expression,  between  a^nati 
and  gentiles.  Both  denoted  the  male  stock ;  but  the  familj 
embraced  only  those  individuals  who,  mounting  up  froui 
generation  to  generation,  were  able  to  exhibit  the  suocessiva 
steps  of  their  descent  from  a  common  progenitor ;  the  dan 
(gens)  on  the  other  hand  comprehended  all  those,  who^ 
while  claiming  to  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestor, 
were  no  longer  able  fully  to  point  out  the  intermediate  links 
and  thereby  to  establish  the  degree  of  their  relationship. 
This  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  Roman  names :  when 
they  speak  of  *^  Quintus,  son  of  Quintus,  grandson  of  Quin* 
tus  and  so  on,  the  Quintian,"  the  family  reaches  as  far  as 
the  ascendants  are  designated  individually,  and  where  the 
fiunily  terminates  the  dan  is  introduced  supplementarily, 
indicating  derivation  from  the  common  ancestor  who  has 
bequeathed  to  all  his  descendants  the  name  of  the  ''  diildren 
of  Quintus." 

To  these  strictly  closed  unities — the  family  or  household 
united  under  the  control  of  a  livins  master,  and 
Soiehoiifld-    the  dan  which  originated  out  of  the  breaking- 
^  up  of  such  households — there  further  belonged 

the  dependents  or  *^  listeners  "  (clientes^  from  cluere).  This 
term  denoted  not  the  guests,  that  is,  the  members  of  simi- 
lar cirdes  who  were  temporarily  sojourning  in  another 
household  than  their  own,  and  still  less  the  slaves  who  were 
looked  upon  in  law  as  the  property  of  the  household  and 
not  as  members  of  it,  but  those  individuals  who,  while  they 
were  not  free  burgesses  of  any  commonwealth,  yet  lived 
within  one  in  a  condition  of  protected  freedom.  The  dass 
induded  refugees  who  had  found  a  reception  with  a  fordgn 
protector,  and  those  slaves  in  respect  to  whom  their  master 
bad  for  the  time  being  waived  the  exercise  of  his  rights, 
and  so  conferred  on  them  practical  freedom.  This  relation 
had  not  properly  the  character  of  a  relation  de  jure,  like 
the  i*elation  of  a  man  to  his  guest  or  to  his  slave :  the  client 
remained  non-free,  although  good  faith  and  use  and  wont 
alleviated  in  his  case  the  condition  of  non-freedom.     Henc« 
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the  ^listeners'*  of  the  household  {tlieniei)  together  with 
the  slayes  strictly  so  called  formed  the  ^  body  of  servants  ^ 
(familia)  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  " burgess"  {patro' 
ntw,  like  pairieius).  Hence  according  to  original  right  the 
burgess  was  entitled  partially  or  wholly  to  resume  the 
property  of  the  client,  to  reduce  him  on  emergency  once 
more  to  the  state  of  slavery,  to  inflict  even  capital  punish- 
ment on  him ;  and  it  was  simply  in  virtue  of  a  distinction 
de  facto^  that  these  patrimonial  rights  were  not  asserted 
with  the  same  rigour  against  the  client  as  against  the  actual 
slave,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  moral  obligation  of 
the  master  to  provide  for  his  own  people  and  to  protect 
them  acquired  a  greater  importance  in  the  case  of  the  client, 
who  was  practically  in  a  more  free  position,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  slave.  Especially  must  the  de  facto  freedom  of 
the  client  have  approximated  to  freedom  de  jure  in  those 
cases  where  the  relation  had  subsisted  for  several  genera- 
tions :  when  the  releaser  and  the  released  had  themselves 
died,  the  dominium  over  the  descendants  of  the  released 
person  could  not  be  without  flagrant  impiety  claimed  by 
the  heirs  at  law  of  the  releaser ;  and  thus  there  was  gradu- 
ally formed  within  the  household  itself  a  class  of  persons 
in  dependent  freedom,  who  were  different  alike  from  the 
slaves  and  from  the  members  of  the  gens  entitled  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  to  full  and  equal  rights. 

On  this  RomaiA  household  was  based  the  Roman  state. 
The  Bonaa  A9  respected  both  its  constituent  elements  and 
oommimitj.  ^^  form.  The  community  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple arose  out  of  the  junction  (in  whatever  way  brought 
about)  of  such  ancient  clanships  as  the  Romilii,  Voltinii, 
Fabii,  dec. ;  the  Roman  domain  comprehended  the  united 
lands  of  those  clans  (p.  63).  Whoever  belonged  to  one  of 
these  clans  was  a  burgess  of  Rome.  Every  marriage  con- 
duded  in  the  usual  forms  withhi  this  circle  was  valid  as  a 
true  Roman  marriage,  and  conferred  burgesf^rigiits  on  the 
children  begotten  of  it.  Whoever  was  begotten  in  an  ill^ 
gal  marriage,  or  out  of  marriage,  was  excluded  from  the 
membership  of  the  community.    On  this  account  the  Ro> 
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man  burgesses  assumed  the  name  of  the  "fathers'  diildren" 
{patridi),  inasmuch  as  they  alone  in  the  eye  of  the  law  had 
a  father.  The  clans  with  all  the  &milies  that  they  contained 
were  incorporated  with  the  state  just  as  they  stood.  Hie 
spheres  of  the  household  and  the  clan  continued  to  subsist 
withm  the  state ;  but  t  lie  position  which  a  man  held  in  these 
^A  not  affect  his  relations  towards  the  state.  The  son  was 
•abject  to  the  father  ?ithin  the  household,  but  in  political 
duties  and  rignts  he  stood  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
position  of  the  protected  dependent  was  naturally  so  fiir 
changed  that  the  frsedmen  and  clients  of  every  patron  re- 
ceived on  his  account  toleration  in  the  community  at  large ; 
they  continued  indeed  to  be  immediately  dependent  on  the 
protection  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged,  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  implied  that  the  clients  of  members 
of  the  community  could  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  its 
worship  and  its  festivals,  although,  of  course,  they  were  not 
capable  of  the  proper  rights  or  liable  to  the  proper  duties 
of  burgesses.  This  remark  applies  still  more  to  the  case 
of  the  protected  dependents  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  state  thus  consisted,  like  the  household,  of  persons 
properly  belonging  to  it  and  of  dependents— of  "  burgess- 
es "  and  of  "  inmates  "  or  metoeci. 

As  the  clans  resting  upon  a  &mily  basis  were  the  oon- 
stituent  elements  of  the  state,  so  the  form  <^ 
the  body-politic  was  modelled  after  the  family 
both  generally  and  in  detail.  The  household  was  provided 
by  nature  herself  with  'a  head  in  the  person  of  the  fiither 
with  whom  it  originated,  and  with  whom  it  perished.  But 
m  the  community  of  the  people,  which  was  designed  to  be 
imperishable,  there  was  no  natural  master ;  not  at  least  in 
lliat  of  Rome,  which  was  composed  of  free  and  equal  hus- 
biindmen  and  could  not  boast  of  a  nobility  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Accordingly  one  from  its  own  ranks  became  its 
"  leader  "  (rex)  and  "  commander  "  {dictator),  "  master  of 
the  people  "  {magister  populi)  and  lord  in  the  household  of 
the  Roman  cornmunity.  That  this  was  indeed  the  true  m^ 
tu re  of  his  position  is  evident,  for  at  a  later  period  thero 
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were  to  be  found  in  or  near  to  his  residenoe  the  alwayi 
blazing  hearth  and  the  well-barred  store-chaniber  of  the 
community y  the  Roman  Vesta  and  the  Roman  Penatett-^ 
indications  of  the  visible  unity  of  that  supreme  household 
which  included  all  Rome.  The  r^al  magistracy  began  at 
once  and  by  right,  when  the  successor  had  been  designated 
and  the  office  had  become  vacant ;  but  the  community  did 
not  owe  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  king  until  ho  had  con- 
voked the  assembly  of  freemen  capable  of  bearing  arms 
and  had  formally  challenged  its  allegiance.  Then  he  pos- 
sessed in  its  entireness  that  power  over  the  community 
which  belonged  to  the  house-fother  in  his  household ;  and, 
like  him,  he  ruled  for  life.  He  held  intercourse  with  the 
gods  of  the  community,  whom  he  consulted  and  appeased 
{auipieia  publiea)^  and  he  nominated  all  the  priests  and 
priestesses.  The  agreements  which  he  concluded  in  the  name 
of  the  community  with  foreigners  were  binding  upon  the 
whole  people ;  although  in  other  instances  no  member  of 
the  community  was  bound  by  an  agreement  with  a  non- 
member.  His  *^  command  "  {imperium)  was  all-powerful  in 
peace  and  in  war,  on  which  account  '^  messengers  "  {lictares, 
from  licere^  to  summon)  preceded  him  with  axes  and  rods 
on  all  occasions  when  he  appeared  officially.  He  alone  had 
the  right  of  publicly  addressing  the  burgesses,  and  it  was 
he  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  public  treasury.  He  had  the 
same  right  as  a  fiither  had  to  exercise  discipline  and  juris- 
diction. He  inflicted  penalties  for  breaches  of  order,  and, 
in  particular,  flogging  for  military  ofiences.  He  sat  in  judg- 
ment in  all  private  and  in  all  criminal  processes,  and  d^ 
dded  absolutely  regarding  life  and  death  as  well  as  regard- 
mg  freedom ;  he  might  hand  over  one  burgess  to  fill  the 
place  of  a  slave  to  another ;  he  might  even  order  a  bui^ess 
to  oe  sold  into  actual  slavery  or,  in  other  words,  into  ban- 
ishment. When  he  had  pionoiinced  sentence  of  death,  he 
was  entitled,  but  not  obliged,  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple for  pardon.  He  called  out  the  people  for  service  in  war 
and  cr  namanded  the  army ;  but  with  these  high  functions 
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be  was  no  less  bound,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  ta 
appear  in  person  at  the  scene  of  the  burning. 

As  the  house-master  was  not  simply  the  greatest  but 
the  only  power  in  the  house,  so  the  king  was  not  merely 
the  first  but  the  only  holder  of  power  in  the  state.  He 
might  indeed  form  colleges  of  men  of  skill  composed  ol 
those  specially  conversant  with  the  rules  of  sacred  or  of 
public  law,  and  call  upon  them  for  their  advice ;  he  mighty 
to  facilitate  his  exerdse  of  power,  entrust  to  others  particu- 
lar functions,  such  as  the  making  communications  to  the 
burgesses,  the  command  in  war,  the  decision  of  processes 
of  minor  importance,  the  inquisition  of  crimes ;  he  mighl 
in  particular,  if  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  boimds  of  the 
city,  leave  behind  him  a  "city-warden"  {^praefecUu  win) 
with  the  full  powers  of  an  alter  ego ;  but  all  magisterial 
power  existing  by  the  side  of  the  king's  was  derived  from 
the  latter,  and  every  magistrate  held  his  office  by  the  king's 
appointment  and  during  the  king^s  pleasure.  All  the  offi- 
cials of  the  earliest  period,  the  extraordinary  city-warden 
as  well  as  those  who  were  probably  nominated  regularly — 
the  ''  trackers  of  foul  murder  "  {qwtestores  paricidii\  and 
the  ^  leaders  of  division  "  {iribuni,  from  trilms,  part)  of  the 
infantry  {miliiea)  and  of  the  cavalry  {celeree) — were  mere 
royal  commissioners,  and  not  magistrates  in  the  subsequent 
sense  of  the  term.  The  regal  power  had  not  and  could  not 
have  any  external  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law :  the  mas- 
ter of  the  community  had  no  judge  of  his  acts  within  the 
community,  any  more  than  the  house-father  had  a  judge 
within  his  household.  Death  alone  terminated  his  power ; 
and  in  view  of  that  event  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  not  on!  j 
his  lawful  prerogative  but  probably  part  of  his  duty  tc 
nominate  a  successor  to  himself  of  his  own  free  choice.  A 
formal  co-operation  in  the  election  of  king  was  not  n^uisits 
on  the  part  of  the  council  of  elders,  and  the  burgesses  only 
ooncurred  after  the  nomination ;  de  jure  the  new  king*  waa 

*  Evidenoe  of  a  diiect  nature  regarding  the  oocBtHational  preUmini^ 
riM  of  the  election  of  king  in  Rome  is  nc^  to  be  looked  for.    But  the 
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always  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  thus  '*the  au> 
gust  blessing  of  the  gods,  -vith  which  renowned  Rome  was 
founded,"  was  transmitted  from  its  first  regal  recipient  in 
regular  succession  to  his  followers  in  office,  and  the  unity 
of  the  state  was  preserved  unchanged  notwithstanding  the 
ptfrsonal  change  of  the  holders  of  power. 

This  unity  of  the  Roman  people,  represented  in  the 
field  of  religion  by  the  Roman  Diovis,  was  in  the  field  of 
law  represented  by  the  prince,  and  therefore  his  oustume 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  supreme  god ;  the  chariot  even 
in  the  city,  where  every  one  else  went  on  foot,  the  ivory 
sceptre  with  the  eagle,  the  vermilion-painted  face,  the  chap- 
let  of  oaken  leaves  in  gold,  belonged  alike  to  the  Roman 
god  and  to  the  Roman  king.  It  would  be  a  great  error, 
however,  to  r^ard  the  Roman  constitution  on  that  account 
as  a  theocracy :  among  the  Italians  the  ideas  of  god  and 
king  never  faded  away  into  each  other,  as  they  did  in  Egypt 
and  the  East.  The  king  was  not  the  god  of  the  people ;  it 
were  much  more  correct  to  designate  him  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  state.  Accordingly  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
special  divine  grace  granted  to  a  particular  famOy,  or  of 
any  other  sort  of  mystical  charm  by  which  a  king  should 
be  made  of  different  stuff  from  other  men :  noble  descent 

nomiDation  of  the  dictator  took  place  exactly  in  the  mode  here  described ; 
the  nomination  of  the  oonsnl  varied  from  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  sacceasioii 
In  this  case  had  reference  of  coui-se  not  to  the  death  of  the  predecessor 
but  to  his  retirement,  and  there  was  conceded  to  the  community  a  binding 
right  of  proposal  and  to  the  senate  its  correlative  right  of  confirmation 
— an  arrangement  which  beyond  dispnte  bears  the  stamp  of  a  later  oii- 
gin — ^while  the  nomioation  itself  in  the  case  of  the  consulate  was  with' 
out  exception  made  by  the  predecessor  in  office  or  the  iuterrex ;  and,  l4 
the  consulate  and  the  dictatorship  were  in  substance  simply  continuatiooa 
of  the  regal  office,  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  embodied  above  mu<t 
be  regarded  as  quite  certain.  Even  according  to  the  traditional  accounts 
Uie  previous  election  by  the  curies  was  admissible  merely,  but  by  uo 
means  legally  necessary,  as  the  story  of  Scrvius  Tullius  proves.  It  was 
probably  tl. 3  custom  to  make  the  nomination  in  public  {eotUume  advocata\ 
sod  the  acclamation  with  which  it  was  received  might  eiisily  be 
viewed  by  later  writers  in  the  light  of  an  election. 
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and  relationship  with  earlier  rulers  were  recommendatioiisii 
but  were  not  necessary  conditions ;  the  office  might  be  law- 
fully filled  by  any  Roman  come  to  years  of  discretion  and 
sound  in  body  and  mind.*  The  king  was  simply  an  ordi 
Bary  burgess,  whom  merit  or  fortune,  and  the  primary  n& 
Dossity  of  liaving  one  as  master  in  every  house,  had  placed 
IB  master  over  his  equals — a  husbandman  set  over  husband 
men,  a  warrior  set  over  warriors.  As  the  son  absolutely 
obeyed  his  fiither  and  yet  did  not  esteem  himself  inferior, 
so  the  burgess  submitted  to  his  ruler  without  precisely  ao> 
counting  him  his  better.  This  constituted  the  moral  and 
practical  limitation  of  the  regal  power.  The  king  might,  it 
is  true,  do  much  that  was  inconsistent  with  equity  without 
exactly  breaking  the  law  of  the  land :  he  might  diminish 
his  fellow-combatants'  share  of  the  spoil ;  he  might  impose 
exorbitant  task-works  or  otherwise  by  his  imposts  unrea- 
sonably encroach  upon  the  property  of  the  burgess ;  but 
if  he  did  so,  he  forgot  that  his  plenary  power  came  not 
firom  God,  but  under  God's  consent  from  the  people,  whose 
representative  he  was ;  and  who  was  there  to  protect  him 
if  the  people  should  in  return  forget  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  had  sworn  ?  The  legal  limitation,  again,  of  the 
king's  power  lay  in  the  principle  that  he  was  entitled  only 
to  execute  the  law,  not  to  alter  it  Every  deviation  from 
the  law  had  to  receive  the  previous  approval  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  and  the  council  of  elders ;  if  it  was  not 
so  approved,  it  was  a  null  and  tyrannical  act  carrying  no 
legal  effect.  It  thus  appears  that  the  power  of  the  king  in 
Rome  was,  both  morally  and  legally,  altogether  different 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  present  day.  There  is  no 
counterpart  in  modern  life  either  to  the  Roman  household 
or  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  division  of  the  body  of  burgesses  was  based  on  the 

*  Dionysius  affinns  (v.  25)  that  lAmeneas  excluded  from  thesuprems 
Diagirtracy.  That  Roman  citixeosbip  must  have  formed  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  regal  office  as  well  as  for  the  consulate,  is  so  self-en- 
dent  as  to  mak?  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  fonnallj  the  fictiou 
respecting  the  bcrgess  of  Cnres. 
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primitiye  normal  principle,  that  ten  houses  formed  a  olan 
Theeommii-  {9^^^)>  ^^^  <^^^  ^^  ^  hundred  households  formed 
"■^y-  a  wardship  {euriay  probably  related  to  eurare  = 

foerare^  xoiQafog\  ten  wardships  or  a  hundred  olans  or  a 
thousand  households  formed  the  community ;  and  further 
that  every  household  furnished  a  foot-soldier  (hence  mil^ 
like  tf^w-M,  thousand-walker),  and  every  clan  a  horseman 
and  a  senator.  When  communities  combined,  each  of  course 
appeared  as  a  part  {trUms)  of  the  whole  community  {toia 
in  Umbrian  and  Oscan),  and  the  original  unit  became  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  such  parts.  This  division  had 
reference  primarily  to  the  personal  composition  of  the  bur- 
ge8»>body,  but  it  was  applied  also  to  the  domain  so  far  as 
the  latter  was  apportioned  at  all.  That  the  curies  had 
their  lands  as  well  as  the  tribes,  admits  of  the  less  doubt, 
since  among  the  few  names  of  the  Roman  curies  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  we  find  along  with  some  apparent* 
ly  derived  from  genteSj  e.  g,  Fauda^  others  certainly  of 
local  origin,  $.  g.  Veliensis,  Besides  we  meet  with  a  very 
old  measure  of  land  corresponding  to  the  curia  of  a  hun- 
dred households,  the  ^*  hundred  "  {centuria\  comprising  a 
hundred  homesteads  of  two  jugera  each.  The  clan's  lands, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  d3),  must  in  this 
primitive  period  of  joint  possession  have  been  the  smallest 
unit  in  the  division  of  land. 

We  find  this  constitution  under  its  simplest  form  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Latin  or  burgess  communities  that  subse- 
quently sprang  up  under  the  influence  of  Rome ;  these  had 
uniformly  the  number  of  a  hundred  acting  councillors  (cefi* 
twnviri),  and  each  of  these  councillors  was  called  '*  head  of 
ten  households"  (decurio).*    But  the  same  normal  nuni 

*  Even  in  Rome,  where  the  simple  eonstitncioii  of  ten  caries  other- 
wise eaily  disappeared,  we  still  discover  one  practical  applicatlou  of  it^ 
and  that  singnlarly  enoagh  in  the  same  formality  which  we  have  other 
reasons  for  regarding  as  the  oldest  of  all  that  are  mentioned  in  onr  lega. 
traditions,  the  cmfarreatio.  It  seems  scaroely  doubtful  that  the  tes 
witnesses  in  that  ceremony  had  the  same  relation  to  the  constitution  oi 
ten  enriep  as  the  thirty  Uctora  hsA  to  the  oonstitation  of  thirty  curies. 
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bors  make  their  appearance  throughout  in  the  earliest  tra- 
dition regarding  the  tripartite  Rome,  which  assigns  to  it 
thirty  curies,  three  hundred  cktns,  three  hundred  horsemen, 
three  hundred  senators,  three  thousand  households,  and  as 
many  foot-soldiers. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  earliest  constitu« 
tional  scheme  did  not  originate  in  Rome :  it  was  a  primi- 
tive institution  common  to  all  the  Latins,  and  peihapi 
reached  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  separation  of 
the  stocks.  The  Roman  constitutional  tradition  quite  d^ 
serving  of  credit  in  such  matters,  while  it  accounts  historic 
cally  for  the  other  divisions  of  the  burgesses,  makes  the 
division  into  curies  alone  originate  with  the  origin  of  the 
city ;  and  in  entire  harmony  with  that  view  not  only  does 
the  curial  constitution  present  itself  in  Rome,  but  in  the 
recently  discovered  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the  Latin 
communities  it  appears  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Latin 
municipal  system. 

It  is  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory view  of  the  object  and  practical  value  of  the  scheme 
now  before  us.  The  distribution  into  curies  manifestly  con- 
stituted its  essence.  The  tribes  {**  parts ")  cannot  have 
been  an  element  of  essential  importance  for  the  simple  reap 
son  that  their  occurrence  at  all  was,  not  less  thari  their  num- 
ber, the  result  of  accident ;  where  there  were  tribes,  they 
certainly  had  no  other  significance  than  that  of  preserving 
the  remembrance  of  an  epoch  when  such  tribes  had  them- 
selves been  wholes.*  There  is  no  tradition  that  the  indi* 
vidual  tribes  had  special  presiding  magistrates  or  special 
assemblies  of  their  own ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  unity  of  the  commonwealth  the  tribes 
which  had  joined  together  to  form  it  were  never  in  reality 
all:>wed  to  have  such  institutions.  In  the  army,  it  is  true, 
the  infantry  had  as  many  pairs  of  leaders  as  there  were 

•  Thte  is  Implied  in  their  very  name.  The  "  part  •*  (tnbua)  isi  at 
Jurists  know,  simply  that  which  has  once  been  or  may  hereafter  eomi 
to  be  a  whole,  and  so  has  no  real  standing  of  Its  own  in  the  present. 
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tribes ;  but  each  of  these  pairs  of  milit4iry  tribunes  did  not 
command  the  contingent  of  a  tribe ;  on  the  contrary  each 
individually,  as  well  as  all  in  conjunction,  exercised  com* 
mand  over  the  whole  infantry.  The  clans  and  fiimilies  also 
must  in  like  manner  with  the  tribes,  although  for  reasons 
rery  diffei^ent^  have  had  a  theoretical  more  than  a  practical 
Jiignificance  under  this  type  of  constitution.  The  Itmits  of 
the  stock  and  of  the  household  were  furnished  by  nature. 
The  legislative  power  might  interfere  with  these  groups  in 
the  way  of  modification ;  it  might  subdivide  a  large  clan 
and  count  it  as  two,  or  it  might  join  several  weak  ones  to- 
gether ;  and  it  might  enlarge  or  diminish  even  the  house- 
hold in  a  similar  way.  Nevertheless  afllinity  in  blood 
always  appeared  to  the  Romans  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
connection  between  the  members  of  a  clan  and  still  more 
between  those  of  a  fiimily ;  and  the  Roman  community  can 
only  have  interfered  with  those  groups  to  a  limited  extent 
consistent  with  the  retention  of  their  fundamental  character 
of  affinity.  While,  accordingly,  the  number  of  households 
and  dans  in  the  Latin  communities  was  perhaps  originally 
conceived  as  fixed,  it  must  very  soon  have  come  to  vary 
amidst  the  accidents  of  human  affairs;  and  the  normal 
scheme  of  exactly  a  thousand  households  and  exactly  a  hun- 
dred dans  cannot  have  had  more  than  a  theoretical  signifi- 
cance except,  at  the  most,  in  its  earliest  infancy — the  infan^ 
cy  of  an  institution  which  meets  us  matured  on  the  thresh- 
old of  history.*    The  practical  unimportance  of  these  num- 

*  In  SlaTOiik,  where  the  patriarchal  economy  is  retained  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  whole  famllj,  often  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  even  a  hun- 
dred, remains  together  in  the  same  house  under  the  control  of  the  house- 
tkther  chosen  by  the  whole  family  for  life  .^Goszpod&r).  The  property  of 
tte  household,  consisting  chiefly  of  cattle,  is  managed  by  the  house-father ; 
the  surplus  is  distributed  aocordiiig  t(«  the  family  branches.  PriTate 
■eqtiflitioDS  by  industry  and  trade  remain  separate  property.  Instances 
of  quitting  the  household  occur,  even  in  the  case  of  men,  t.g,  by  marry- 
bg  uito  a  stranger  household  (CsaploTi^?,  Slawmien,  i.  106,  179). 

Under  such  circumstances,  which  probably  are  not  very  widely 
diiferent  from  the  earliest  condition  of  Rome,  the  household  upproxi- 
males  in  character  to  the  community,  .tnd  a  fixed  number  of  households 
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bers  is  palpably  evinced  by  the  entire  absence  oi  insftancei 
where  they  were  really  applied.  It  is  not  affirmed  by  tra 
dition.  nor  is  it  credible,  that  one  foot«oldier  precisely  was 
taken  from  each  house,  and  one  horseman  precisely  from 
each  dan ,  although  three  thousand  of  the  former  and  three 
hundred  of  the  latter  were  selected  in  all,  the  selection  in 
detail  was  doubtless  determined  from  the  remotest  tiniea 
wholly  by  practical  considerations,  and  if  the  Romans  did 
not  allow  these  normal  numbers  to  fall  entirely  into  cbey« 
ance,  the  reason  of  their  retention  lay  simply  in  the  tenden- 
cy so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Latin  character  towards  a 
logical  or  rather  systematic  adjustment  of  proportions.  If 
these  views  be  correct,  the  only  member  that  remains,  and 
that  really  fulfilled  important  functions  in  this  primitive 
constitutional  organization,  is  the  curia.  Of  these  there 
were  ten,  or,  where  there  were  several  tribes,  ten  to  each 
tribe.  Such  a  ^^  wardship  "  was  a  real  corporate  unity,  the 
members  of  which  assembled  at  least  for  holding  common 
festivals.  Each  wardship  was  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
warden  (curio),  and  had  a  priest  of  its  own  {flatnen  euri- 
alis) ;  beyond  doubt  also  the  levies  and  valuationr  took 
place  according  to  curial  divisions,  and  in  judicial  matters 
the  burgesses  met  by  curies  and  voted  by  curies.  This 
organization,  howeVer,  cannot  have  been  introduced  prima- 
rily with  a  view  to  voting,  for  in  'that  case  they  would  cer- 
tunly  have  made  the  number  of  subdivisions  uneven. 

Sternly  defined  as  was  the  contrast  between  burgess 
Banaittyof  *°^  non-burgess,  the  equality  of  rights  within 
ttie  iraigeM-  the  burgess-body  was  complete.  No  people  lias 
**■  ever  perhaps  equalled  that  of  Rome  in  the  faiex- 

orable  rigour  with  which  it  lias  cdrried  out  these  principles^ 
the  one  as  fully  as  the  oth?r.  The  strictr.e8s  of  the  Soman 
distinction  between  burgesses  and  non-burgesses  is  nowhere 
perhaps  brought  out  with  .<uch  clearness  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  primitive  institutior  of  honorary  citizenship,  which 

mm  certainly  be  ooncdved.  We  may  erer  conneet  with  sach  a  state  cf 
things  the  primitiTe  mirofftiikK 
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was  origiiiallj  designed  to  mediate  between  the  two.  When 
a  stranger  was,  by  resolution  of  the  community,  adopted 
into  the  circle  of  the  burgesses,*  he  might  surrender  his 
previous  citizenship,  in  which  case  he  passed  over  wholly 
into  the  new  community ;  but  he  might  also  combine  hia 
former  citisenship  with  that  which  had  just  been  granted  to 
him.  Such  was  the  primitive  custom,  and  such  it  always 
remained  in  Hellas,  where  in  later  ages  tlie  same  person 
not  unfrequently  held  the  freedom  of  several  communities 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  greater  vividness  with  which 
the  conception  of  the  community  as  such  was  realized  in 
Latium  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  a  man  might  simul- 
taneously belong  in  the  character  of  a  burgess  to  two  com- 
munities ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  newly-chosen  burgess 
did  not  intend  to  surrender  his  previous  franchise,  it  at- 
tached to  the  nominal  honorary  citizenship  no  further  mean- 
ing than  that  of  an  obligation  to  befriend  and  protect  the 
guest  (tiM  hospitii),  sueh  as  had  always  been  recognized  as 
incumbent  in  reference  to  foreigners. 

But  this  rigorous  retention  of  barriers  against  those  that 
were  without  was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  banishment 
of  all  differences  of  rights  among  the  members  included  in 
the  burgess  community  of  Rome.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  distinctions  existing  in  the  household,  which 
of  course  could  not  be  set  aside,  were  at  least  ignored  in 
the  community ;  the  son  who  as  such  was  subject  in  prop- 
erty to  his  fiither  might,  in  the  character  of  a  burgess,  come 
to  have  command  over  his  fiither  as  master,  lliore  were 
no  class-privileges  :  the  fiict  that  the  Titles  took  precedence 
of  the  Ranmes,  and  both  ranked  before  the  Luceres,  did  not 
affect  their  equality  in  all  legal  rights.  The  burgess  caval- 
ry«  which  at  this  period  was  used  for  single  combat  in  front 
of  the  line  on  horseback  or  even  on  foot,  and  was  rather  a 
select  or  reserved  corps  than  a  special  arm  of  the  service, 

*  The  orighsl  ezpreasion  for  this  was  patronum  eooptm  t,  which,  u 
patronua  just  like  ^rtctiM  in  itsi'lf  denoted  simplj  the  full  bui^gess  (p 
t5),  did  not  differ  from  the  in  patrieios  eooptari  (Lit.  it.  4 ;  Sueton.  Tti 
1)  or  the  later  in  patridot  adlegi. 
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and  which  acoordingly  contained  by  far  the  wealthiest^  best- 
armed,  and  best-trair  ed  men,  was  naturally  he'd  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  burgess  in&ntry  ;  but  thii  was  a  disi 
tinction  purely  de  faciOy  and  admittance  to  the  cavalry  was 
doubtless  conceded  to  any  patrician,  it  was  solely  the  con- 
stitutional subdivision  of  the  burgess-body  that  gave  rise  to 
distinctions  recognized  by  the  law.  The  legal  equality  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community  was  carried  out  even  in 
their  external  appearance.  Dress  indeed  served  to  distin- 
guish the  president  of  the  community  from  its  members, 
the  senator  from  the  burgess  who  did  not  belong  to  the  sen- 
ate, the  grown-up  man  under  obligation  of  military  service 
from  the  boy  not  yet  capable  of  enrolment ;  but  otherwise 
the  rich  and  the  noble  as  well  as  the  poor  and  low-bom 
were  only  allowed  to  appear  in  public  in  the  like  simple 
wrapper  (toga)  of  white  woollen  stuff.  This  complete 
equality  of  rights  among  the  burgesses  had  beyond  doubt 
its  original  basis  in  the  Indo-Germanic  type  of  constitution; 
but  in  the  precision  with  which  it  was  thus  apprehended 
and  embodied  it  formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
influential  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  nation.  And  in  con- 
nection with  this  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  in  Italy  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  race  of  earlier  settlrTs  less  capable  of 
culture,  that  had  become  subject  to  the  Latin  immigrants 
(p.  30).  They  had  no  conquered  race  to  deal  with,  anc 
therefore  no  such  condition  of  things  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Indian  system  of  caste,  to  the  nobility  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Sparta  and  perhaps  of  Hellas  generally,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  the  Germanic  distinction  of  ranks. 

The  midntenance  of  the  state  economy  devolved,  of 
course,  upon  the  burgesses.     The  most  impor- 
febe  biirgM»-    tant  function  of  the  burgess  was  his  service  in 
**  the  army  ;  for  the  burgesses  alone  had  the  right 

and  duty  of  bearing  arms.  The  burgesses  were  at  the  sanie 
time  the  "body  of  warriors"  {populus,  related  to  pop%> 
lari,  to  lay  waste,  and  popa,  the  butcher)  :  in  the  old  lita- 
nies it  is  upon  the  "  spear-armed  body  of  warriors " 
(pilumnus  poplus)  that  the  blessing  of  Mars  is  invoked; 
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md  the  king,  when  he  addressed  them,  called  them  '^  Inuce- 
meQ '"  (quirites).^  We  have  already  stated  how  the  arinj 
of  aggression,  the  "gathering"  {l^gio),  was  formed.  In 
the  tripartite  Roman  community  it  consisted  of  throe 
**  hundreds  "  {centuriae)  of  horsemen  (celereSy  "  the  swift ' 
or  flexnntes,  "  the  wheelers ")  under  the  three  leadei-s-of* 
division   of  the   horsemen   {iribuni  celerum)^\   and   three 

■  Qtftm,  qidrUiSy  or  gtdrimu,  literally  means  **  lance-bearer,"  from 
fti«ru  or  «i2rt*  «- lance  and  ire^  and  in  thnt  respect  agrees  with  »amnii, 
mnutiUs  and  Miti-w^  which  eren  among  the  anci*-nt8  was  derived  from 
#aiV»oy,  spear.  Kindred  forms  are  arqwiM,  mUiteSy  peditei,  cquiiei, 
w/f'es,  those  respectively  who  ffo  with  the  bow,  in  bodies  of  a  thousand, 
on  foot,  on  konebaek,  without  armour  in  their  mere  wer-garment ;  only 
In  the  latter  forms,  as  in  dederUw,  homXnig,  and  nnmorons  other  words, 
the  if  originally  Ion?,  has  been  shortened.  In  this  way  Juno  quiritis, 
(Hfirs)  quirinns,  Janus  quirinus,  are  primarily  chnracteiized  by  that 
epithet  as  divinities  that  hnri  the  spear ;  and  employed  in  reference  to, 
men  qitiris  denotes  the  warrior,  that  is,  the  full  burgess.  With  this  view 
the  wnM  loquendi  coincides.  Where  the  locality  was  to  be  referred  to, 
"Quirites"  was  never  used,  but  always  "Rome"  and  "  Romans"  (urhi 
Roma^  populvs^  civU,  ager  Jiomantu)^  because  the  term  quirit  had  as  lit- 
tle of  a  local  meaning  as  eivi*  or  mUea.  For  the  same  reason  these  de- 
signations could  not  be  combined ;  they  did  not  say  civi*  quirts,  because 
both  denoted,  though  {h)m  different  points  of  view,  the  i^ame  legal  con- 
ception. On  the  other  hand  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  funeral  of 
a  burgess  ran  in  the  words  *'  this  warrior  has  departed  in  death  ^  (oUtui 
guirig  leto  datwt) ;  and  m  like  manner  he  who  was  injured  employed 
this  word  in  calling  the  burgesses  to  aid  him  {qtdriiare) ;  the  king  ad- 
dre6!«cd  the  assembled  community  by  this  name,  and,  when  he  sat  in 
judgment,  gave  sentence  according  to  the  law  of  the  warrior-freemen 
{ex  mre  quiriiiwn,  quite  similar  to  the  later  ex  iure  civili).  The  phrase 
fojndue  Romamti,  quirUety  thus  means  *'  the  community  and  the  Individ- 
ufd  traigeflses,"  and  tlierefore  in  an  old  formula  (Liv.  L  82)  to  the  popu^ 
Iva  RomaitHn  are  opposed  the  priaei  LcUini,  to  the  quiiriUx  the  haminet 
prisei  LoHni  (Bekker,  Handh,  ii.  20  afq.)\  populm  Romanue  qvii^Uium 
eoiresponda  to  the  well-known  phrases  colonia  eolonarum^  municipintn 
■nntfc^Nffit. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  nothing  but  ignorance  of  language  ai:d  of 
history  cnn  still  adhere  to  the  idea  that  the  Roman  community  was  once 
confronted  by  a  Quirite  community  of  a  mmilar  kind,  and  that  after  their 
incorporation  the  name  of  the  recently  received  community  supplnnted 
in  filial  and  legal  phraseology  that  of  the  receiver. — Com  p.  p.  85  note. 

f  Among  the  ('i|;ht  riiunl  institutions  of  Nuroa  Dionysius  (ii.  64) 
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**  thousands  "  of  footmen  {miliUi)  under  the  three  leaders- 
of-division  of  the  in&ntry  {trU>nni  militum) ;  the  latta 
were  probably  from  the  first  the  flower  of  the  general  ievj, 
To  these  there  may  perhaps  have  been  added  a  number  of 
light-armed  men,  ai*chers  especially,  fighting  outside  of  the 
ranks.*  The  general  was  regularly  the  king  himself.  Be> 
•ides  service  in  war,  other  personal  burdens  might  devolve 
upon  the  burgesses ;  such  as  the  obligation  of  undertaking 
the  king's  commissions  in  peace  and  in  war  (p.  98),  and  the 
task-work  of  tilling  the  king's  lands  or  of  constructing  pub- 
lic build'mgs.      How   heavy  in  particular  the  burden  of 

after  naming  the  Cnriones  and  FUminea  specifies  as  the  third  the  leaden 
of  the  horsemen  (oi  Tjftftoviq  xStv  KiXt^Uiv).  According  to  the  Praenei 
Btine  calendar  a  festiTal  was  celebrated  at  the  Gomitium  on  the  19th 
March  [adntaniibut  p9n]i^fieibui  et  trib(uRu)  celer{vm).  Yalerius  Antias 
(in.  Dioays.  ii.  IS,  oomp.  iii.  41)  astfigns  to  the  earliest  Roman  cavaliy  a 
leader,  Celer,  and  three  centurions ;  whereas  in  the  treatbe  De  Vtrit 
JU,  1,  Celer  himself  is  termed  eentvrio.  Moreover  Brutus  is  aflSrmed 
to  have  been  trUmmu  celerum  at  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (Idv.  i.  69), 
and  according  to  Dionysius  (iv.  71)  to  have  even  bv  yinue  of  this  oflSce 
lAade  the  proposal  to  banish  the  Tarquins.  And,  lasUj,  Pomponius  (Dig. 
i.  2,  2,  Iff.  19)  nnd  Lydus  in  a  similar  way,  partly  perhaps  borrowing  from 
him  (De  Mag.  i.  14,  87),  identify  the  irUnrnw  ceUrtan  with  the  Celer  of 
Antias,  the  maguier  equitum  of  the  dictator  under  the  republic,  and  the 
Praeftctus  praetorio  of  the  empireu 

Of  these — the  only  statements  which  are  extant  regarding  the  A-t6ima 
celerum — the  last  mentioned  not  only  proceeds  from  late  and  quite  un- 
trustworthy authorities,  but  is  inoonastent  with  the  meamng  of  the  term, 
which  can  only  signify  **  divisional  leadera  of  horsemen.*'  The  master 
of  the  horse  of  the  republican  period,  who  was  nominated  only  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  and  wns  in  later  times  no  longer  nominated  at  all, 
cannot  possibly  have  been  identical  with  the  magistracy  that  was  requind 
for  the  annual  festtvnl  of  the  19th  March  and  was  consequently  a  stand- 
ing office.  Laying  aside,  as  we  necessarily  must,  the  account  of  Pom- 
ponius, which  has  evidently  arisen  solely  out  of  the  anecdote  of  Brutua 
dref^sed  up  with  ever  increasing  ignorance  as  history,  we  reach  the  sim- 
ple reso-'t  that  the  tribuni  celerum  entirely  correspond  In  number  and 
character  to  the  trUntni  milUumj  and  that  they  were  the  leaders-of-di- 
Tirion  of  the  horsemen,  consequently  quite  distinct  from  the  magitUr 
tqmtum, 

*  This  is  indicated  by  the  evidently  very  old  forms  vditet  and  arpdtm 
asd  by  the  subsequent  organizatioii  of  the  legion. 
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building  the  walls  of  the  city  preeaed  upon  the  community^ 
'tt  evidenced  by  the  &ct  that  the  ring-walls  retained  th« 
name  of  *' tasks"  {moenia).  There  was  no  r^ular  diietst 
taxation,  nor  was  there  any  direct  regular  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  Taxation  was  not  needed  for  defray- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  community^  since  the  state  gave  no 
recompense  for  serving  in  the  army,  for  task-work,  or  for 
public  service  generally ;  so  £ir  as  there  was  any  such 
recompense  at  all,  it  was  given  to  the  person  who  per 
formed  the  service  by  the  district  primarily  concerned  in  it, 
or  by  the  person  who  could  not  or  would  not  serve  him- 
self. The  victims  needed  for  the  public  service  of  the  gods 
were  procured  by  a  tax  on  actions  at  law ;  the  defeated 
party  in  an  ordinary  process  paid  down  to  the  state  a  cat- 
tle-fine {sacramenivm)  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
object  in  dispute.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  regular 
presents  to  the  king  on  the  part  of  the  burgesses ;  but  the 
non-borgesses  settled  in  Kome  {aerarii)  appear  to  have  paid 
to  him  a  tax  for  protection.  Besides  this  there  flowed  into 
the  royal  coffers  the  port-duties  (p.  76),  as  well  as  the  in- 
come from  the  domains — in  particular,  the  pasture  tribute 
(seriptura)  from  the  cattle  driven  out  upon  the  common 
pasture,  and  the  quotas  of  produce  {vectigalia\  which  the 
lessees  of  the  lands  of  the  state  had  to  pay  instead  of  rent. 
To  this  was  added  the  produce  of  cattle  fines  and  confisca- 
tions and  the  gains  of  war.  In  cases  of  need  a  contribution 
{iributum)  was  imposed,  which  was  looked  upon,  however, 
as  a  forced  loan  and  was  repaid  when  the  times  improved ; 
whether  it  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  without  distinction,  or 
upon  burgesses  alone,  cannot  be  determined;  the  latter 
supposition  is,  however,  the  more  probable. 

The  king  managed  the  finances.  The  property  of  the 
^uite»  however,  was  not  identified  with  the  private  property 
of  the  king  ;  which,  judging  from  the  statements  regarding 
the  extensive  landed  possessions  of  the  last  Roman  royid 
house,  the  Tarquins,  must  have  been  considerable.  The 
ground  won  by  arms,  in  particular,  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  regarded  as  property   of  the  state.     Whether 
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and  how  iiu*  the  king  was  restricted  by  use  and  wont  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  property,  can  uo  longer  be 
ascertained ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  subsequent  course 
of  procedure  that  the  burgesses  can  never  have  been  con- 
salted  regarding  it,  whereas  it  was  probably  the  cusUhd  tl 
consult  the  senate  in  the  imposition  of  the  tributum  and  is 
the  distribution  of  the  lands  won  in  war. 

The  burgesses,  however,  do  not  merely  come  into  view 
as  furnishing  contributions  and  rendering  ser^ 
tbe  buz«e«*    vicc ;  they  also  bore  a  part  in  the  public  gov- 
***  emment     For  this  purpose  all  the  members  of 

the  community  (with  the  exception  of  the  women,  and  the 
children  still  incapable  of  bearing  arms) — in  other  words, 
the  "  spearmen,"  as  in  addressing  them  they  were  desig- 
nated— assembled  at  the  seat  of  justice,  when  the  king  con- 
voked them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  communication 
(conventioy  contio),  or  formally  bade  them  meet  {eomitia) 
for  the  third  week  {in  irinum  naundinum)^  to  consult  them 
by  curies.  He  appointed  such  formal  assemblies  of  the 
community  to  be  held  regularly  twice  a  year,  on  the  24th 
of  March  and  the  24th  of  May,  and  as  often  besides  as 
seemed  to  him  necessary.  The  bui^esses,  however,  were 
always  summoned  not  to  speak,  but  to  hear;  not  to  ask 
questions,  but  to  answer  them.  No  one  spoke  in  the  as- 
sembly but  the  king,  or  he  to  whom  the  king  saw  fit  to 
grant  liberty  of  speech ;  and  the  speaking  of  the  burgesses 
consisted  of  a  simple  answer  to  the  question  of  the  king, 
without  discussion,  without  reasons,  without  conditions, 
without  breaking  up  the  question  even  into  parts.  Never^ 
theless  the  Roman  burgess-community,  like  the  Germanic 
and  not  improbably  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  communis 
tics  in  general,  was  the  real  and  ultimate  basis  of  the  politi* 
cal  idea  of  sovereignty.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  this  sovereignty  was  dormant,  or  only  had  its  ex» 
pression  in  the  fact  that  the  burgess-body  voluntarily  bound 
itself  to  render  allegiance  to  its  president.  For  that  pui^ 
pose  the  king,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  office,  addressed 
to  the  assembled  curies  the  question  whether  they  would  b« 
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true  and  loyal  to  him  and  would  according  to  use  and  wont 
acknowledge  himself  as  well  as  his  servants,  the  track ert 
(qudestores)  and  messengers  (lictores) ;  a  question  which 
undoubtedly  might  no  more  be  answered  in  the  negative 
than  the  parallel  homage  in  the  case  of  a  hereditary  mou- 
arohy  might  be  refused. 

It  was  in  thorough  consistency  with  constitutional  priU' 
eiples  that  the  burgesses,  as  being  the  sovereign  power, 
should  not  on  ordinary  occasions  take  part  in  the  course  of 
public  business.  So  long  as  public  action  was  confined  to 
the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  existing  constitutional 
regulations,  the  power  which  was,  properly  speaking,  sov- 
ereign in  the  state  could  not  and  might  not  interfere :  the 
laws  governed,  not  the  lawgiver.  But  it  was  different 
where  a  change  of  the  existing  legal  arrangements  or  even 
a  mere  deviation  from  them  in  a  particular  case  was  neceak 
sary.  In  every  such  instance  the  Roman  constitution  ex- 
hibits  the  burgesses  as  exercising  their  power ;  so  that  each 
act  of  the  sovereign  authority  is  accomplished  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  burgesses  and  the  king  or  interrex.  As 
the  legal  relation  between  ruler  and  ruled  was  itself  raffled 
in  the  manner  of  a  contract  by  oral  question  and  answer, 
so  every  sovereign  act  of  the  community  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  question  {rogatio),  which  the  king — ^but  only 
he,  never  his  deputy  (p.  98) — ^addressed  to  the  burgesses, 
and  to  which  the  majority  of  the  curies  gave  an  affirmative 
answer.  In  this  case  their  consent  might  undoubtedly  be 
refused.  Among  the  Romans,  therefore,  law  was  not  pri- 
marily, as  we  conceive  it,  a  command  addressed  by  the  sov- 
ereign to  the  whole  members  of  the  community,  but  pri- 
marily a  contract  concluded  between  the  constitutive  pt>w- 
ers  of  the  state  by  address  and  counter-address.*     Such  a 

*  Lex  (obscnre  in  its  origin,  but  related  to  Ugare^  **  to  depute,  to  ap* 
pohit*^  denotes,  as  is  weU  known,  a  contract  in  general,  along,  however, 
with  the  connotation  of  a  contract  whose  terms  the  proposer  dictate! 
and  the  other  party  simply  accepts  or  declines;  as  was  usually  the  case^ 
f.  g,  wiUi  public  licUaiUmea,    In  the  lex  pMiea  populi  Rmnani  the  pro 
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legislative  contract  was  de  jure  requisite  in  all  cases  whi<^ 
involved  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  consistency  of  the 
legal  system.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  any  one  might 
without  restriction  give  away  his  property  to  whom  he 
would,  but  only  upon  condition  of  its  immediate  transfer : 
that  the  property  should  continue  for  the  time  being  with 
the  owner,  and  at  his  death  pass  over  to  another,  was  a 
legal  impossibility — unless  the  community  should  allow  it ; 
a  permission  which  in  this  case  the  burgesses  could  grant 
not  only  when  assembled  in  their  curies,  but  also  when 
drawn  up  for  battle.  This  was  the  origin  of  testaments. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  the  freeman  could  not  lose  or 
surrender  the  inalienable  blessing  of  freedom,  and  therefore 
jne  who  was  subject  to  no  house-master  could  not  subject 
himself  to  another  in  the  place  of  a  son — unless  the  com- 
munity should  grant  him  leave  to  do  so.  This  was  the 
aJrogatio.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  burges»-rights 
could  only  be  acquired  by  birth  and  could  never  be  lost — 
unless  the  community  should  confer  the  patriciate  or  allow 
its  surrender ;  neither  of  which  acts,  doubtIe«<*.  could  be 
validly  done  originally  without  a  decree  of  the  curies.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  the  criminal  whose  crime  de- 
served death,  when  once  the  king  or  his  deputy  had  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  judgment  and  justice,  was 
inexorably  executed ;  for  the  king  could  only  judge,  not 
pardon — unless  the  condemned  burgess  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  community  and  the  judge  allowed  him  the 
opportunity  of  pleading  for  pardon.  This  was  the  "begin- 
ning of  the  provocation  which  for  that  reason  was  especially 
permitted  not  to  the  transgressor  who  had  refused  to  plead 
guilty  and  had  been  convicted,  but  to  him  who  confessed  hit 
crime  and  urged  reasons  in  palliation  of  it.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law  the  perpetual  treaty  concluded  with  a 
neighbouring  state  might  not  be  broken — unless  the  bur- 
gesses deemed  themselves  released  from  it  on  account  of 

poser  was  the  king,  the  acceptor  the  people ;  the  limited  co-operatioB 
of  (be  latter  was  thus  agnificanUy  indicated  in  the  very  langaage. 
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injuries  inflicted  on  them.  Hence  it  was  necessary  thai 
they  should  be  consulted  when  an  aggressive  war  was  eon 
templated,  but  not  on  occasion  of  a  defensive  war,  where 
the  other  state  had  broken  the  treaty,  nor  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  question  was  in 
such  vS  case  addressed  not  to  the  usual  assembly  of  the  bui^ 
gesses,  uat  to  the  army.  Thus,  in  general,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  the  burgesses  whenever  the  king  meditated  any 
innovation,  any  change  of  the  existing  public  law ;  and  in 
so  far  the  right  of  legislation  was  from  antiquity  a  right 
of  the  community,  not  of  the  king.  In  these  and  all  simi* 
bu*  cases  the  king  could  not  act  with  legal  effect  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  community ;  the  man  whom  the  king 
alone  declared  a  patrician  remained  a  non-burgess  as  before, 
and  the  invalid  act  could  only  carry  consequences  cle  facto^ 
not  de  jure.  Thus  &r  the  assembly  of  the  conmiunity,  re- 
stricted and  hampered  as  it  at  first  appears,  was  yet  from 
antiquity  a  constituent  element  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  was  in  law  superior  tOy  rather  than  co-ordinate 
with,  the  king. 

But  by  the  side  of  the  king  and  of  the  bui^ess  assem- 
bly  there  appears  in  the  earliest  constitution  of 
the  community  a  third  original  power,  not  des- 
tined for  action  like  the  former,  nor  for  legislation  like  the 
latter,  and  yet  co-ordinate  with  both  and  within  its  owr 
rightful  sphere  placed  over  both.  T7iis  was  the  council  of 
elders  or  senatus^  Beyond  doubt  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
dan-constitution :  the  old  tradition  that  in  the  original 
Rome  the  senate  was  composed  of  M  the  heads  of  house- 
holds is  correct  in  state-law  to  this  extent,  that  each  of  the 
clans  of  the  later  Rome  which  had  not  merely  migrated 
thither  at  a  more  recent  date  referred  its  origin  to  one  of 
those  household-fathers  of  the  primitive  city  as  its  ancestoi 
and  patriarch.  If,  as  is  probable,  there  was  once  in  Rome 
or  at  any  rate  in  Ijatium  a  time  when,  like  the  state  itseli 
each  of  its  ultimate  constituents,  that  is  to  say,  each  clan 
had  virtually  a  monarchical  organization  and  was  under  th« 
rule  of  an  elder-^whether  raised  to  that  position  by  thf 
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choioe  of  the  clansmen  or  of  his  predecessor,  or  in  virtue 
of  hereditary  succession — ^the  senate  of  that  time  must  haT% 
been  simply  the  collective  body  of  these  dan-elders ;  and 
if  so,  it  was  an  institution  altogether  independent  of  the 
king  and  of  the  burgess-assembly  and,  in  contradistinctioi 
to  the  latter  which  was  directly  composed  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  burgesses,  it  had  in  some  measure  the  chanuy 
ter  of  an  indirect  representation  of  the  people.  Certainly 
that  stage  of  independence  when  each  clan  was  yirtuaUy  a 
state  was  surmounted  in  the  Latin  stoclc  at  an  immemo 
rially  early  period,  and  the  first  and  perhaps  most  difficult 
step  towards  developing  the  community  out  of  the  clan- 
organization — the  setting  aside  of  the  clan-elders — ^had  po» 
sibly  been  taken  in  Latium  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Tlorae ;  the  Roman  clan,  as  we  know  it,  is  without  any  visi- 
ble head,  and  no  one  of  the  living  clansmen  is  especially 
called  to  represent  the  common  patriarch  from  whom  all 
the  clansmen  descend  or  profess  to  descend,  so  that  even 
inheritance  and  guardianship,  when  they  fall  by  death  to  the 
clan,  devolve  on  the  clan-members  as  a  whole.  Neverthe- 
less the  original  character  of  the  council  of  elders  b^ 
queathed  many  and  important  legal  consequences  to  the 
Roman  senate.  To  express  the  matter  briefly,  the  position 
of  the  senate  as  something  other  and  more  than  a  mere 
state-council — than  an  assemblage  of  a  number  of  trusty 
men  whose  advice  the  king  found  it  fitting  to  obt^n — 
hinged  entirely  on  the  &ct  that  it  was  once  an  assembly 
like  that,  described  by  Hoi;ier,  of  the  princes  and  rulers  of 
the  people  sitting  for  deliberation  in  a  circle  round  the 
king.  The  number  of  members  in  the  original  coundl  of 
elders  was  necessarily  a  fixed  one,  correp|M>nding  to  the 
number  of  the  dans  that  formed  the  state ;  and  member- 
ship was  necessarily  for  life.  In  both  respects  the  Roman 
senate  was  similar.  The  number  of  the  senatorial  stalls  in 
Rome  not  only  remained  at  all  times  a  fixed  one,  but  was 
also  at  the  outset  necessarily  equal  to  the  number  of  dan- 
ships  bdonging  to  the  state,  so  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  three  primitive  communities^  each  of  which  was  assumed 
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to  consist  of  a  hundred  clanships,  was  in  3tate>law  neoessa 
rily  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  senatorial  seats  to 
the  normal  number  of  three  hundred,  which  thenceforth 
became  fixed.  Moreover  the  senators  were  at  all  times 
called  to  sit  for  life ;  and  if  at  a  later  period  the  life-long 
tenure  subsisted  more  de  faeto  than  de  jure,  and  the  revv 
Bions  of  the  senatorial  list  that  took  place  from  time  to  time 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  unworthy  or  the  un- 
acceptable senator,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  arrangement 
only  arose  in  the  course  of  time.  The  selection  of  the 
senators  was  certainly  at  all  times  vested  in  the  king,  nor 
oould  it  be  otherwise  after  the  dan-elders  had  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  in  this  selection  during  the  earlier  epoch,  so  long 
as  the  people  retained  a  vivid  sense  of  the  individuality  of 
the  clans,  it  was  probably  the  established  rule  that,  when  a 
senator  died,  the  king  should  call  another  experienced  and 
aged  man  of  the  same  clanship  to  fill  his  place,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  Roman  clan  unrepresented  and  none 
with  a  double  representation  in  the  senate  of  the  Roman 
community.  It  was  only  in  all  probability  when  the  com 
munity  became  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  and  inward- 
ly united,  that  this  usage  was  departed  from  and  the  seleo* 
tion  of  the  senators  was  left  entirely  to  the  fre^  judgment 
of  the  king,  so  that  he  was  only  regarded  as  failing  in  his 
duty  when  he  omitted  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

The  prerogatives  of  this  council  of  elders  were  based 
p^^^^j^  on  the  view  that  the  rule  over  a  community 
tiT«oftt«  composed  of  dans  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
collective  clan-elders,  although  in  accordance 
with  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Romans, 
which  found  so  stem  an  expression  in  the  household,  that 
rule  could  only  be  exercised  for  the  time  being  by  one  of 
these  elders,  namely  the  king.  Every  member  of  the  sen- 
ate accordingly  was  as  such,  not  in  practice  but  in  preroga- 
tive, likewise  king  of  the  community  ;  and  therefore  his 
insignia,  though  inferior  to  those  of  the  king,  were  quite  of 
a  similar  character :  he  wore  the  purple  on  his  dress  and 
the  red  shoe  like  the  king ;  but  the  whole  robe  of  the  kinj 
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was  purpie,  whereas  that  of  the  seuator  had  merely  a  pui^ 
pie  border  {lattu  cUivim),  and  the  red  shoes  of  the  king 
were  higher  and  more  handsome  than  those  of  the  senators 
On  this  ground,  moreov^er,  the  royal  power  in  the  Roman 
community  oould  never  be  left  vaoant.  If  the  kuig  iied 
without  having  himself  nominated  a  successor,  the  elders  at 
jnoe  took  his  place  and  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  regnl 
power.  According  to  the  immutable  principle  however 
that  only  one  can  be  master  at  a  time,  even  now  it  was 
only  one  of  them  that  ruled,  and  such  a  *'  temporary  king  " 
{interrex)  was  distinguished  from  the  king  nominated  for 
life  simply  in  respect  to  the  duration,  not  in  respect  to  the 
plenitude,  of  his  authority.  The  duration  of  the  office  of 
interrex  was  fixed  for  the  individual  holder  at  not  more  than 
five  days ;  it  circulated  accordingly  among  the  senators  on 
the  footing  that,  until  the  royal  office  was  again  permanent- 
ly filled  up,  the  temporary  holder  at  the  expiry  of  his  term 
nominated  a  successor  to  himself  for  a  similar  term  of  five 
days  agreeably  to  the  order  of  succession  fixed  by  lot. 
There  was,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  no  declaration  of 
Jillegiance  to  the  inierrex  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
Nevertheless  the  interrex  was  entitled  and  bound  not  mere- 
ly to  perform  all  the  official  acts  otherwise  pertaining  to  the 
king,  but  even  to  nominate  a  king  for  life — with  the  single 
exception  that  this  right  was  not  vested  in  the  first  who 
held  the  office,  probably  because  the  first  was  r^arded  as 
defectively  appointed  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  nominated  by 
his  predecessor.  Thus  this  assembly  of  elders  was  the 
ultimate  holder  of  the  ruling  power  {imperium)  and  the 
divine  protection  (auepicia)  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
and  fiimished  the  guarantee  for  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  that  commonwealth  and  of  its  monarchical — though 
not  hereditarily  monarchical — organization.  If  therefoi*« 
the  senate  subsequently  seemed  to  the  Greeks  to  be  an  aa- 
sembly  of  kings,  this  was  only  what  was  to  bo  expected ; 
it  had  in  fiMst  been  such  originally. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  a  per* 
petual  kingdom  found  its  living  expression  in  this  assembly, 
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that  it  was  an  eBsential  member  of  the  Roman  oonstitutioa 
The  •«***    ^^^  council  of  elders,  indeed,   had  no  title  to 


niidth«raM-    interfere  with  the  official  functions  of  the  king. 

lutionsof     __,  ,,,  .1  i.i.i_. 

the  oummu-  The  latter  doubtless,  m  the  event  of  his  being 
^Xm'JSa^  unable  personally  to  lead  the  army  or  to  decide 
^*^^  a  legal  dispute,  took  his  deputies  at  all  times 

from  the  senate ;  for  which  reason  subsequ^dy  the 
diief  posts  of  command  were  regularly  bestowed  on  sena- 
tors alone,  and  senators  were  likewise  employed  by  prefer- 
ence as  jurymen.  But  the  senate,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
was  never  consulted  in  the  leading  of  the  army  or  in  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  right 
of  military  command  and  no  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  later  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  the  council  of 
elders  was  reckoned  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  existing 
constitution  with  reference  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
king  and  the  bui^esses.  On  the  senate  devolved  the  duty 
of  examining  every  resolution  adopted  by  the  burgesses  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  king,  and  of  revising  to  confirm  it  if 
It  seemed  to  violate  existing  rights;  or,  which  was  the 
lame  thing,  in  all  cases  where  a  resolution  of  the  com- 
munity was  constitutionally  requisite — as  on  every  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution,  on  the  reception  of  new  burgesses, 
on  the  declaration  of  an  aggressive  war — the  council  of 
elders  had  a  right  of  veto.  This  must  not  indeed  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  legislation  pertaining  jointly  to  the 
bui^esses  and  the  senate,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  to 
the  two  chambers  in  the  constitutional  state  of  the  present 
day ;  the  senate  was  not  so  much  law-maker  as  law-guar- 
dian, and  <9Duld  only  cancel  a  decree  when  the  community 
seemed  to  have  exceeded  its  competence — to  have  violated 
by  its  decree  existing  obligations  towards  the  gods  of 
Cowards  foreign  states  or  oi^nic  instituti  ns  of  the  com« 
munity.  But  still  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importF 
ance  tiiat— to  take  an  example — ^when  the  Roman  king  had 
proposed  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  burgesses  had  con- 
verted it  into  a  decree,  and  when  the  satisfiiction  which  th4 
foreign  community  seemed  bound  to  furnish  had  been  de 
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roanded  in  vain,  the  Roman  envoy  invoked  the  gods  wm 
witnesses  of  the  wrong  and  concluded  with  the  words,  '^  But 
ou  these  matters  we  shall  consult  the  elders  at  home  how 
we  may  obtain  our  rights ;  "  it  was  only  when  the  council 
of  elders  had  declared  its  consent,  that  the  war  now  decreed 
by  the  burgesses  and  approved  by  the  senate  was  formal  I  j 
declared.  Certainly  it  was  neither  the  design  nor  the  eflcct 
of  this  rule  to  occasion  a  constant  interference  of  the  senate 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  burgesses,  and  by  such  guardian- 
ship to  divest  them  of  their  sovereign  power ;  but,  as  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  supreme  office  the  senate 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  constitution,  we  find  it  here 
also  as  the  shield  of  legal  order  in  opposition  even  to  the 
supreme  power  in  the  community. 

With  this  arrangement  was  probably  connected  the 
The  senate  ^PP^'^J^^y  ^ery  ancient  usage,  in  virtue  of 
•■  J}»*«*  which  the  king  previously  submitted  to  the 
senate  the  proposals  that  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  burgesses,  and  caused  all  its  members  one  after 
another  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  the  senate 
had  the  right  of  cancelling  the  resolution  adopted,  it  was 
natural  for  the  king  to  assure  himself  beforehand  that  no 
opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Roman  habits  to 
decide  matters  of  importance  without  having  taken  counsel 
with  other  men ;  and  the  senate  was  called,  in  virtue  of  its 
very  composition,  to  act  as  a  state  council  to  the  ruler  of 
the  community.  It  was  from  this  usage  of  giving  counsel, 
far  more  Uian  from  the  prerogatives  which  we  have  pre- 
viously described,  that  the  subsequent  extensive  powers  of 
the  senate  were  developed ;  but  it  was  in  its  origin  insignifi- 
cant and  really  amounted  only  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
senators  to  answer,  when  they  were  asked  a  question.  It 
may  have  been  usual  to  ask  the  previous  opinion  of  the 
senate  in  affairs  of  importance  which  were  neither  judicial 
nor  military,  as,  for  instance — apart  from  the  proposals  to 
be  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people — in  the  impo 
sition  of  task  works  and  extraordinary  services  generally) 
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and  in  the  disposal  of  the  conquered  territory  ;  but  s-Jch  a 
previous  consultation,  though  usual,  was  not  legally  neoes* 
aary.  The  king  convoked  the  senate  when  he  pleased,  and 
laid  before  it  his  questions ;  no  senator  might  declare  his 
opinion  unasked,  still  less  might  the  senate  meet  without 
being  summoned,  except  in  the  single  case  of  its  meeting 
on  occasion  of  a  vacancy  to  settle  by  lot  the  order  of  su^ 
cession  in  the  office  of  interrex.  That  the  king  was  more 
over  at  liberty  to  call  in  and  consult  other  men  whom  he 
trusted  alongside  of,  and  at  the  same  time  with,  the  sena- 
tors, cannot  be  proved  by  positive  facts,  but  yet  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  advice  was  not  a  command ;  the  king 
might  omit  to  comply  with  it,  while  the  senate  had  no 
other  means  for  giving  practical  effect  to  its  views  except 
the  already-mentioned  right  of  cassation,  which  was  &r 
from  being  universally  applicable*  ''I  have  chosen  you, 
not  that  ye  may  be  my  guides,  but  that  ye  may  do  my 
bidding :  **  these  words,  which  a  later  author  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  king  Romulus,  certainly  express  with  substantial 
correctness  the  position  of  the  senate  in  this  respect. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results.  Sovereignty,  as  con- 
Theorifftnai  ^^^^  ^V  ^^®  Romans,  was  inherent  in  the  com- 
<»>g^«^  munity  of  burgesses ;  but  the  burges^body  was 
never  entitled  to  act  alone,  and  was  only  enti« 
tied  to  co-operate  in  action,  when  there  was  to  be  a  depart 
ture  from  existing  rules.  By  its  side  stood  the  assembly 
of  the  elders  of  the  community  appointed  for  life,  virtually 
a  college  of  magistrates  with  regal  power,  called  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  royal  office  to  administer  it  by 
means  of  their  own  members  until  it  should  be  once  more 
definitely  filled,  and  entitled  to  overturn  the  illegal  decrees 
of  the  community.  The  royal  power  itself  was,  as  SallusI 
«ays,  at  once  absolute  and  limited  by  the  laws  {imperium 
kgiiimum) ;  absolute,  in  so  far  as  the  king's  command, 
whether  righteous  or  not,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  un* 
oonditionally  obeyed ;  limited,  in  so  far  as  a  command  con- 
travening established  usage  and  not  sanctioned  by  the  true 
sovereign — the  people— carried  no  permanent  legal  conse* 
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quenoes.  The  oldest  constitution  of  Rome  was  thus  is 
some  measure  constitutional  monarchy  inverted.  In  that 
form  of  government  the  king  is  regarded  as  the  possessor 
and  vehicle  of  the  plenary  power  of  the  state,  and  accord 
ingly  acts  of  grace,  for  example,  proceed  solely  from  him. 
while  the  administration  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  people  and  to  the  executive  responnble  to 
them.  In  the  Roman  constitution  the  community  of  the 
people  exercised  very  much  the  same  functions  as  belong  to 
the  king  in  England  :  the  right  of  pardon,  which  in  England 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  in  Rome  the  prerogap 
tive  of  the  community ;  while  all  government  was  vested 
in  the  president  of  the  state. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  inquire  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
state  itself  to  its  individual  members,  we  find  the  Roman 
polity  equally  remote  from  the  laxity  of  a  mere  defensive 
combination  and  from  the  modern  idea  of  an  absolute  om- 
nipotence of  the  state.  The  community  doubtless  exercised 
power  over  the  person  of  the  burgess  in  the  imposition  of 
public  burdens,  and  in  the  punishment  of  offences  and 
crimes;  but  any  special  law  inflicting,  or  threatening  to 
inflict,  punishment  on  an  individual  on  account  of  acts  not 
universally  recognized  as  penal  always  appeared  to  the 
Romans,  even  when  there  was  no  flaw  in  point  of  form,  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  proceeding.  Far  more  restricted  sdll 
was  the  power  of  the  community  in  respect  of  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  rights  of  family  which  were  coincident, 
rather  than  merely  connected,  with  these;  in  Rome  the 
household  was  not  absolutely  annihilated  and  the  commu- 
nity aggrandized  at  its  expense,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
police  organization  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
undeniable  as  well  as  one  of  the  .most  remarkable  principles 
of  the  primitive  constitution  of  Rome,  that  the  state  might 
imprison  or  hang  the  burgess,  but  might  not  take  away 
from  him  his  son  or  his  field  or  even  lay  taxation  on  him* 
In  these  and  similar  things  the  community  itself  was  re- 
stricted from  encroaching  on  the  burgess,  nor  was  this  r^ 
striction  merely  ideal ;  it  found  its  expression  and  its  prao 
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tical  application  in  the  constitutional  veto  of  the  senate, 
which  was  certainly  entitled  and  bound  to  annul  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  community  contravening  such  an  original  right. 
No  community  was  so  all-powerful  within  its  own  sphere  as 
the  Roman ;  but  in  no  community  did  the  burgess  who  con* 
ducted  himself  unblameably  live  in  an  equally  absolute 
security  from  the  risk  of  encroachment  on  the  part  either 
of  his  fellow-burgesses  or  of  the  state  itself. 

lliese  were  the  principles  on  which  the  community  of 
Rome  governed  itself— a  free  people,  understanding  the 
duty  of  obedience,  disowning  all  mystical  ideas  of  divine 
right,  absolutely  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  one  with 
another,  bearing  the  sharply  defined  impress  of  a  nationality 
of  their  own.  while  at  the  same  time  (as  will  be  afV^rwards 
shown)  they  wisely  as  well  as  magnanimously  opened  their 
gates  wide  for  intercourse  with  other  lands.  This  constitu- 
tion was  neither  manufactured  nor  borrowed ;  it  grew  up 
amidst  and  along  with  the  Roman  people.  It  was  based, 
of  course,  upon  the  earlier  constitutions — the  Italian,  the 
Graeco-Italian,  and  the  Indo-Germanic ;  but  a  long  succes- 
sion of  phases  of  political  development  must  have  inters 
vened  between  such  constitutions  as  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  delineate  and  the  oldest  or- 
ganization of  the  Roman  community.  In  the  acclamation 
of  the  Hellenic  and  in  the  shield-striking  of  the  Germanic 
assemblies  there  was  involved  an  expression  of  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  community ;  but  a  wide  interval  sepa- 
rated forms  such  as  these  from  the  organized  jurisdiction 
and  the  regulated  declaration  of  opinion  of  the  Latin  assem- 
bly of  curies.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  as  the  Roman 
kings  certainly  borrowed  the  purple  mantle  and  the  ivory 
sceptre  from  the  Greeks  (not  from  the  Etruscans),  the 
twelve  lictors  also  and  various  other  external  arrangements 
were  introduced  from  abroad.  But  that  the  development 
of  the  Roman  constitutional  law  belonged  decidedly  to 
Rome  or,  at  any  rate,  to  Latium,  and  that  the  borrowed 
elements  ir    ^  "^re  but  small  and  unimportant,  is  clearly 
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demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  its  ideas  are  urJfonnlj 
expressed  by  words  of  Latin  coinage. 

This  constitution  practically  established  the  fundamental 
conceptions  ou  which  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  thence- 
forth to  be  based ;  for,  as  long  as  there  existed  a  Roman 
eommunity,  in  spite  of  changes  of  form  it  was  always  held 
that  the  magistrate  had  absolute  command,  that  the  coimcil 
of  elders  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  and  that 
every  exceptional  resolution  required  the  sanction  of  the 
■overeign  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  community  of  the 
people. 
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TBS   VOH-BUROE8BSB  AND  THB   RBFORMED   OOHBTnUTIOV. 

Thx  history  of  every  nation,  and  of  Italy  more  esp» 
Ajnainma-  ®**^^y>  ^  *  Synoikismos  on  a  great  scale.  Rome, 
p5£to»****  ^  *^®  earliest  form  in  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
■^  Wri-  edge  of  it,  was  already  triune,  and  similar  in 
corporations  only  ceased  when  the  spirit  of  Ro- 
man vigour  had  wholly  died  away.  Apart  from  that  primi- 
tive process  of  amalgamation  of  the  Ranmes,  Tities,  and 
Luceres,  of  which  hardly  anything  beyond  the  bare  fact  is 
known^  the  earliest  act  of  incorporation  of  this  sort  was 
that  by  which  the  Hill-burgesses  became  merged  in  the 
Palatine  Rome.  The  organization  of  the  two  oommimities, 
when  they  were  about  to  be  amalgamated,  may  be  con* 
ceived  to  have  been  substantially  similar ;  and  in  solving 
the  problem  of  union  they  would  have  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  retaining  duplicate  institutions  or  of 
abolishing  one  set  of  these  and  extending  the  other  to  the 
whole  united  community.  They  adopted  the  former  course 
with  respect  to  all  sanctuaries  and  priesthoods.  Thence- 
forth the  Roman  community  had  its  two  guilds  of  Salii  and 
two  of  Luperci,  and  as  it  had  two  forms  of  Mars,  it  had 
also  two  priests  for  that  divinity — the  Palatine  priest,  who 
afterwards  usually  took  the  designation  of  priest  of  Mars, 
and  the  CoUine,  who  was  termed  priest  of  Quirinus.  It  is 
likely,  although  it  can  no  longer  be  proved,  that  all  the  old 
Latin  priesthoods  of  Rome — the  Augurs,  Pontifices,  Vestals, 
and  Fetials— originated  in  the  same  way  from  a  combina- 
tion of  the  priestly  colleges  of  the  Palatine  and  Qnirinai 
communities.  In  the  division  into  local  regions  the  town 
on  the  Quirinal  hill  was  added  as  a  fourth  regi<»n  to  the 
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three  beionging  to  the  Palatine  city,  viz.  the  Suburaiiy  Pala- 
tine, &nd  suburban  (Esquiliae).  In  the  case  of  the  original 
Si/7ioikismo8  the  annexed  community  was  recognized  after 
the  union  as  at  least  a  tribe  (part)  of  the  new  burgess-body, 
and  thus  had  in  some  sense  a  continued  political  existence 
but  this  course  was  not  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Hill« 
Romans  or  in  any  of  the  later  processes  of  annexation. 
Afler  the  union  the  Roman  community  continued  to  he 
divided  as  formerly  into  three  tribes,  each  containing  ten 
wardships  (curiae);  and  the  Hill-Romans — ^whether  they 
were  or  were  not  previously  distributed  into  tribes  of  their 
own — must  have  been  inserted  into  the  existing  tribes  and 
wardships.  This  insertion  was  probably  so*  arranged  that, 
while  each  tribe  and  wardship  received  its  assigned  propor- 
tion of  the  new  burgesses,  the  new  burgesses  in  these 
divisions  were  not  amalgamated  completely  with  the  old ; 
the  tribes  henceforth  presented  two  ranks :  the  Tities,  Ram- 
nes,  and  Luceres  being  respectively  subdivided  into  first 
and  second  {priores^  posteriores).  With  this  division  was 
connected  in  all  probability  that  arrangement  of  the  or* 
ganic  institutions  of  the  community  in  pairs,  which  meets 
us  everywhere.  The  three  pairs  of  Sacred  Virgins  are 
expressly  described  as  representatives  of  the  three  tribes 
with  their  first  and  second  ranks;  and  it  may  be  conjeo- 
tured  that  the  six  Argean  chapels  that  belonged  to  each  of 
the  four  urban  regions  (p.  82),  and  the  pair  of  Lares  wor- 
shipped in  each  street,  had  a  similar  origin.  This  arrange- 
ment is  especially  apparent  in  the  army :  after  the  union 
nach  haltoibe  of  the  tripartite  community  ftirnished  a  hnn- 
dred  horsemen,  and  the  Roman  burgess  cavalry  was  thus 
raised  to  six  *'  hundreds,"  and  the  number  of  its  captains 
probably  from  three  to  six.  There  is  no  tradition  of  any 
corresponding  increase  to  the  infantry ;  but  to  this  origin 
we  may  refer  the  subsequent  custom  of  calling  out  the 
legions  regularly  two  by  two,  and  this  doubling  of  the  levy 
probably  led  to  the  rule  of  having  not  three,  as  was  pei^ 
haps  originally  the  ^ase,  but  six  leaders-of-division  to  com* 
niand  the  legion.     It  is  certain  that  no  corresponding  ii^ 
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crease  of  seats  in  the  senate  tooic  place :  on  the  contrary^ 
Ihe  primitive  number  of  three  hundred  senators  remained 
Uie  normal  number  down  to  the  seventh  century.  It  may^ 
however,  be  reasonably  presumed  that  a  number  of  tlip 
more  prominent  men  of  tbe  newly  annexed  community 
would  be  received  into  the  senate  of  the  Palatine  city.  The 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  magistracies :  a  single 
king  presided  over  the  united  community,  and  there  was 
no  change  as  to  his  principal  deputies,  particularly  the 
warden  of  the  city.  It  thus  appears  that  the  ritual  institu- 
tions of  the  Hill-city  were  continued,  and  that  the  doubled 
burgess-body  was  required  to  furnish  a  military  force  of 
double  the  numerical  strength;  but  in  other  respects  the 
incorporation  of  the  Quiriiial  city  into  the  Palatine  was 
really  a  subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  There 
18  reason  to  conjecture  that  originally  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  Palatine  old  and  the  Quiriual  new  burgesses  was 
identical  with  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
Tities,  Ramnes,  and  Luoeres,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
the  gentes  of  the  Quirinal  city  that  formed  the  ^'  second." 
The  distinction  was  certainly  more  an  honorary  than  a  legal 
precedence;  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  subse- 
quently at  the  voting  in  the  senate  the  senators  taken  from 
the  old  dans  were  always  asked  before  those  of  the  '*  les- 
ser." *  In  like  manner  the  Colline  region  ranked  as  inferior 
even  to  the  suburban  (Esquiline)  region  of  tbe  Palatine 

*  The  appellation  of  ^lesser  elaoB  "  appears  to  have  pArtained  not 
to  these  ^  seoond,**  bat  to  the  dans  that  oame  in  suboequently,  e* 
pcdally  those  of  Alba.  As  to  tbe  mtMoret  geniesy  apart  (ntm  oozyeo 
tures  of  little  historical  value  as  to  the  time  of  their  admission  into  rtie 
bargees-body  (Gic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20,  20  ;  Liv.  i.  85 ;  Tacit  Ann,  xi.  2ft  ; 
Victor,  Viri  Jli.  6),  nothing  is  recorded  by  tradition,  except  that  they  hod 
a  aeeondary  position  in  voting  in  the  senate  (dc.  I,  c.) — for  whieh  reason 
ihe  prineepB  tenaiut  eovld  only  be  taken  from  the  maioreg  ffenU»— and 
that  the  Papirii  belonged  to  them  (Gic.  ad  Fam.  ix«  21  >  The  latter  cir 
eonistance  is  remarkable,  for  a  canton  derived  its  mime  from  this  gent 
(p.  68).  As  theFabii  seem  to  hare  belonged  to  the  Hill-city  (p.  88),  and 
yet  tenished  aeveral  jprinapes  xenaba^  some  distinction  must  be  drawn 
befcareen  the  Colline  dans  and  tbe  minoru. 
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city;  the  priest  of  the  Quirinal  Mars  as  inferior  to  the 
priest  of  the  Palatine  Mars ;  the  Quirinal  Salii  and  Lupend 
as  inferior  to  those  of  the  Palatine.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  Synoikismos^  bj  which  the  Palatine  community  incoi^ 
porated  that  of  the  Quirinal,  marked  an  intermediate  stage 
between  the  earliest  Synoikiamoa  by  which  the  Titles,  Ham* 
lies,  and  Luceres  became  blended,  and  all  those  that  took 
place  afterwards.  The  annexed  community  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  form  a  separate  tribe  in  the  new  whole,  but  it 
was  permitted  to  furnish  at  least  a  distinct  portion  of  each 
tribe ;  and  its  ritual  institutions  were  not  only  allowed  to 
subsist-^as  was  afterwards  done  in  other  cases,  after  the 
capture  of  Alba  for  example — ^but  were  elevated  into  insti- 
tutions of  the  united  community,  a  course  which  was  not 
pursued  in  any  subsequent  instance. 

This  amalgamation  of  two  substantially  similar  com* 
Bependente  mouwealths  produced  rather  an  increase  in  the 
andgaests.  gj^Q  ^jj^jj  |^  change  in  the  intrinsic  character  of 
the  existing  community.  A  second  process  of  incorporar 
tion,  which  was  carried  out  far  more  gradually  and  had  far 
deeper  effects,  may  be  traced  back,  so  far  as  the  first  steps 
in  it  are  concerned,  to  this  epoch ;  we  refer  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  burgesses  and  the  meioeci.  At  all  times 
there  existed  side  by  side  with  the  burgesses  in  the  Roman 
community  persons  who  were  protected,  the  "listeners" 
{clientes),  as  they  were  called  from  their  being  dependents 
on  the  several  burgess-households,  or  the  *'  multitude " 
(plebes,  from  pleo,  plenus),  as  they  were  termed  negatively 
with  reference  to  their  want  of  political  rights.*  The  ele- 
ments of  this  intermediate  stage  between  the  freeman  and 
the  slave  were,  as  has  been  shown  (p.  95),  already  in  exist- 
ence in  the  Roman  household :  but  in  the  community  this 
class  necessarily  acquired  greater  importance  de  facto  and 
de  jure^  and  that  from  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
community  might  itself  possess  half-free  clients  as  well  a« 

*  HabuUflebemimcUetUtlMpnne^wmdeBttiptaK^  CSoero^dld  i2y 
H.9. 
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slaves;  espeoially  after  the  oonquest  of  a  town  and  the 
breaking  up  of  its  coinmonwealth  it  might  often  appear  to 
the  conquering  oonimunity  advisable  not  to  sell  the  mass 
of  the  bui^esses  formally  as  slaves,  but  to  allow  them  the 
continued  possession  of  freedom  de  faetOy  so  that,  in  the 
capacity  as  it  were  of  freedmen  of  the  ccimmunity  they 
entered  into  relations  of  clientship  to  the  state,  or  in  other 
words  to  the  king.  In  the  second  place  the  very  nature  of 
the  community  as  such,  and  its  authority  over  the  indi 
vidual  burgesses^  implied  a  power  of  protecting  their  clients 
against  an  abusive  exercise  of  the  dominium  still  vested  in 
them  de  jure.  At  an  immemorially  early  period  there  was 
introduced  into  Roman  law  the  principle  on  which  rested 
the  whole  legal  position  of  the  meioeci,  that,  when  a  master 
on  occasion  of  a  public  legal  act — such  as  in  the  making  of 
a  testament,  in  an  action  at  law,  or  in  the  census — expressly 
or  tacitly  surrendered  his  dominiumy  neither  he  himself  nor 
bis  lawful  successors  should  ever  have  power  arbitrainly  to 
recall  that  resignation  or  reassert  a  daim  to  the  person  of 
the  freedman  himself  or  of  his  descendants.  The  clients 
and  their  posterity  did  not  by  virtue  of  their  position 
possess  either  the  rights  of  burgesses  or  those  of  guests : 
for  to  constitute  a  burgess  a  formal  bestowal  of  the  privi* 
lege  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  community,  while  the 
relation  of  guest  presumed  the  holding  of  burgess-rights  in 
a  community  which  had  a  treaty  with  Rome^  What  they 
did  obtain  was  a  legally  protected  possession  of  freedom, 
while  they  continued  to  be  de  jure  non-free.  Accordingly 
for  a  lengthened  period  their  relations  in  all  matters  of 
property  seem  to  have  been,  like  those  of  slaves,  regarded 
in  law  as  relations  of  the  patron,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  latter  should  represent  them  in  processes  at  law ; 
in  connection  with  which  the  patron  might  levy  contrlbu- 
tior.s  from  them  in  case  of  need,  and  call  them  to  account 
before  him  criminally.  By  degrees,  however,  the  body  of 
metoeci  outgrew  these  fetters ;  they  began  to  acquire  and  to 
alienate  in  their  own  name^  and  to  claim  and  obtain  legal 
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redress  from  the  Roman  tribunals  without  the  formal  l!lte^ 
vention  of  their  patron. 

In  matters  of  marriage  and  inheritance,  equality  of 
rights  with  the  burgesses  was  far  sooner  conceded  to  foi^ 
eigners  (p.  67)  than  to  those  who  were  strictly  non-freo  and 
belonged  to  no  community ;  but  the  latter  could  not  well 
bo  prohibited  fi'om  contracting  marriages  in  their  own  cirdt: 
and  from  forming  the  legal  relations  arising  out  of  marriage 
— ^those  of  marital  and  paternal  power,  of  agnatio  and  gw.* 
iilitas,  of  heritage  and  of  tutelage-^after  the  model  of  the 
corresponding  relations  among  the  burgesses. 

Similar  consequences  to  some  extent  were  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  the  jtu  ho^itii,  in  so  far  as  by  virtue  of  it 
foreigners  settled  permanently  in  Rome  and  established  a 
household,  and  perhaps  even  acquired  immoveable  estate 
there.  In  this  respect  the  most  liberal  principles  must  have 
prevailed  in  Rome  from  primitive^imes.  The  Roman  law 
knew  no  distinctions  of  quality  in  inheritance  and  no  lock- 
ing up  of  estates.  It  allowed  on  the  one  hand  to  every 
man  capable  of  making  a  disposition  the  entirely  unlimited 
disposal  of  his  property  during  his  lifetime ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  every  one  who  was  at  all 
entitled  to  have  dealings  with  Roman  burgesses,  even  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  client,  the  unlimited  right  of  acquiring 
moveable,  and  (from  the  time  when  moveables  could  be 
held  as  private  property  at  all)  also  iinnioveable,  estate  in 
Rome.  Rome  was  in  fact  a  commercial  city,  which  was 
indebted  for  the  commencement  of  its  importance  to  intci^ 
national  commerce,  and  which  with  a  noble  liberality  grant- 
ed the  privilege  of  settlement  to  every  child  of  an  unequal 
marriage,  to  every  manumitted  slave,  to  every  stranger 
who  surrendering  his  rights  in  his  native  land  emigrated  tc 
Rome,  and  in  fact — to  a  great  extent-  -even  to  the  foreignev 
who  retained  his  rights  as  a  burgess  in  any  friendly  com* 
munity. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  burgesses  were  in  reality  the 
protectors,  the  non-burgesscs  wore  the  protected;  but  in 
Rome,  as  in  all  communities  which  freely  admit  settlement 
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but  do  not  throw  open  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  socs 
Class  of  «<.  'became  a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty  to 
iftenmibriBi.     harmonize  this  relation  de  jure  with  the  actual 

log    by  ■  the  ^ 

lido  of  the  state  of  thinsFs.  The  flourishing  of  commerce 
the  right  of  settling  in  the  capital  secured  to  all 
latins  by  the  Latin  league,  the  greater  frequency  of  manii« 
missions  as  prosperity  increased,  nec-essarily  occasioned  even 
in  peace  a  disproportionate  increase  of  the  number  of  me- 
ioeci.  That  number  was  further  augmented*  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  towns  subdued 
by  force  of  arms  and  incorporated  with  Rome;  which, 
whether  it  removed  to  the  city  or  remained  in  its  old  home 
now  reduced  to  the  ranlc  oT  a  village,  ordinarily  exchanged 
its  native  burgess  rights  for  those  of  a  Roman  meioikos 
Moreover  the  burdens  of  war  fell  exclusively  on  the  old 
burgesses  and  were  constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of  their 
patrician  descendants,  while  the  meioeci  shared  in  the  results 
of  victory  without  having  to  pay  for  it  with  their  blood. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
Roman  patriciate  did  not  disappear  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  actually  did.  The  fact  of  its  still  continuing  fur  a 
prolonged  period  a  numerous  community  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for  by  the  bestowal  of  Roman  burgess-rights  on 
several  distinguished  foreign  clans,  which  after  emigrating 
from  their  homes  or  afler  the  conquest  of  their  cities  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise — for  such  grants  appear  to  have 
occurred  hut  sparingly  from  the  first,  and  to  have  becomr 
always  the  more  rare  as  the  privilege  increased  in  value. 
A  cause  of  greater  influence,  in.all  likelihood,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  civil  marriage,  by  which  a  child  begotten  of 
patrician  parents  living  together  as  married  pers<ms,  altlioiiph 
without  con/arreatioy  acquired  full  hiirgess-rights  equally 
with  the  child  of  a  confarreaiio  marriage.  At  least  it  ia 
probftble  that  the  civil  marriage,  which  already  existed  in 
liome  before  the  Twelve  Tables*  but  was  certainly  not  an 


*  Thpenactmeots  of  the  Twelve  Tables  respecting  fuw  phow  dearij 
tt:at  they  found  the  cir'l  marriage  already  in  existence.    In  b'ke  maimer 
6* 
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original  iustitution,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  pr©i 
venting  the  disappearance  of  the  patriciate.  Connected 
with  this  were  the  measures  which  were  already  in  the 
earliest  times  adopted  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  numerott|f 
posterity  in  the  several  households  (p.  90)  ;  and  it  is  even 
not  inc» edible  that  for  a  similar  reason  all  children  of  p* 
triciai.  mothers,  begotten  in  unequal  marriage  or  >ut  of 
marriage,  were  admitted  in  later  times  as  members  of  the 
burgess-body. 

Nevertheless  the  number  of  the  metaeci  was  constantly 
on  the  increase  and  liable  to  no  diminution,  while  that  of  the 
burgesses  was  at  the  utmost  perhaps  not  decreasing ;  and  in 
consequence  the  metoeci  necessarily  acquired  by  impereepti« 
ble  degrees  another  and  a  freer  position.  The  non-bur- 
gesses were  no  longer  merely  emancipated  slaves  or  stran- 
gers  needing  protection  ;  their  ranks  included  the  former 
burgesses  of  the  Latin  communities  vanquished  in  war,  and 
more  especially  the  Latin  settlers  who  lived  in  Rome  no* 
by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  burgess,  but  by 
federal  right.  Legally  unrestricted  in  the  acquiring  of  prop- 
erty, they  gained  money  and  estate  in  their  new  home,  and 
bequeathed,  like  the  burgesses,  their  homesteads  to  their 
children  and  children's  children.  The  vexatious  relation  of 
dependence  on  particular  burgess-households  became  gradu- 
ally relaxed.  If  the  liberated  slave  or  the  immigrant 
stranger  still  held  an  entirely  isolated  position  in  the  state, 
such  was  no  longer  the  case  with  his  children,  still  less  with 
his  grandchildren,  and  this  very  circumstance  of  itself  reu- 
dered  their  relations  to  the  -patron  of  less  moment.     While 

(1t4  high  anUquitr  «^r  the  civil  marriage  is  dcarl j  c :  ideat  from  the  fact  that 
it,  eciually  with  the  religious  marriage,  necessarily  iDvolved  the  marital 
power  (p.  90),  and  only  differed  from  the  religious  marrlige  as  respectin) 
the  mnuner  in  which  that  power  was  acquired.  The  latter  of  Itself  m^- 
cessarily  gave  full  inaiital  power  to  the  husband ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
civil  marriage,  one  of  the  general  forms  of  aoquiiiog  property  used  ou 
other  occasions — delivorv  on  the  part  of  a  person  entitled  to  give  awny, 
or  prescription — was  requisite  in  order  to  Inj  the  foundation  of  a  valid 
marital  power  and  thereby  to  constitute  a  valid  mnniagc.  The  marita. 
power  was  simply  the  husband's  right  of  propeity  in  his  wife. 
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in  earlier  times  the  client  was  exclusively  left  dependent 
for  legal  protection  on  the  intervention  of  the  patron,  th« 
more  the  state  became  consolidated  and  the  importance  ol 
the  clanships  and  households  in  consequence  diminished,  th^ 
more  frequently  must  the  individual  client  have  obtaine<l 
justice  and  redress  of  injury,  even  without  the  intervention. 
of  his  patron,  from  the  king.  A  great  number  of  the  non- 
burgesses,  particularly  the  members  of  the  dissolved  Latin 
communities,  were  probably  from  the  first  clients  not  of 
any  private  person  at  all,  but  of  the  king  for  the  time  being. 
and  thus  served  only  the  single  master  to  whom  the  bur 
gesses  also,  although  in  different  fashion,  rendered  obedi- 
ence. The  king,  whose  sovereignty  over  the  burgesses  was 
in  truth  ultimately  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  his  sub 
jects,  must  have  welcomed  the  means  of  forming  out  of  hit 
own  dependents  a  body  bound  to  him  by  closer  ties,  whose 
gifts  and  lapsed  successions  replenished  his  treasury—- even 
the  protection-money  which  the  metoeci  paid  to  the  king 
(p.  109)  may  have  been  of  this  nature — whose  taskwork  he 
could  lay  claim  to  in  his  own  right,  and  whom  he  found 
always  ready  to  swell  the  train  of  their  protector. 

Thus  there  grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  burgesses  a 
second  community  in  Rome :  out  of  the  clients  , 
arose  the  Plebs.  This  change  of  name  is  signifi- 
cant. In  law  there  was  no  difference  between  the  client  and 
the  plebeian,  the  ^  dependent "  and  the  "  man  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  **  but  in  fact  there  was  a  very  important  one,  for  the 
former  term  brought  into  prominence  the  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  a  member  of  the  politically  privileged  class ; 
the  latter  suggested  merely  the  want  of  political  righte. 
As  the  feeling  of  special  dependence  diminished,  that  of 
political  inferiority  forced  itself  on  the  thoughts  of  the  free 
meioed;  and  it  was  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  ruling 
equally  over  all  that  prevented  the  outbreak  of  political 
oonfliot  between   the    privileged    and   the    non-privileged 


The  first  step,  however,  towards  the  amalgamation  of 
tbe  two  portions  of  the  people  scarcely  took   place   ii 
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the  revolutionary  way  which  their  antagonism  appeared 
Th  Sorvian  ^  foreshadow.  The  reform  of  the  oonstitutior 
^titn-  which  bears  the  name  of  king  Servius  Tullius,  is 
indeed,  as  to  its  historical  origin,  involTed  in  the 
same  darkness  with  all  the  events  of  a  period  respecting 
which  we  learn  whatever  we  know  not  by  means  of  iilstori 
cal  tradition,  but  solely  by  means  of  inference  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  later  times.  But  its  character  testifies  that  it 
cannot  have  been  a  change  demanded  by  the  plebeians,  for 
the  new  constitution  assigned  to  them  duties  alone,  and  not 
rights.  More  probably  it  must  have  owed  its  origin  either 
to  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  Roman  kings,  or  to  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  burgesses  that  they  should  no  longer  be  exclu* 
sively  liable  to  military  service,  and  that  the  non-burgesses 
also  should  contribute  to  the  levy.  By  the  Servian  consti- 
tution the  duty  of  service  and  the  obligation  connected  with 
it  of  making  advances  to  the  state  in  case  of  need  (the  tri" 
butum),  instead  of  being  imposed  on  the  burgesses  as  such, 
were  laid  upon  the  possessors  of  land,  the  "  domiciled  "  or 
"  freeholders "  {adsidui),  or  the  "  wealthy  **  {locupleles)^ 
whether  they  were  burgesses  or  merely  metoed  ;  service  in 
the  army  was  changed  from  a  personal  burden  into  a  bur- 
den on  property.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  were  as 
follow. 

Every  freeholder  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  sixtieth 
The  five  7®*^  ®^  ^'*  **S^  including  children  in  the  house- 
eiaases.  Jjq]^  Qf  fathers  who  were  freeholders,  without 

distinction  of  birth,  was  under  obligation  of  service;  so 
that  even  the  manumitted  slave  had  to  serve,  if  in  an  exoep* 
tional  case  he  had  come  into  possession  of  landed  property. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  strangers  who  held  landed  prop 
erty  in  Rome  were  dealt  with ;  probably  there  existed  a 
regulation,  according  to  which  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
lequire  land  in  Rome  unless  he  actually  transferred  hiu 
residence  thither  and  took  his  place  among  the  metoect^  or 
in  other  words,  among  those  bound  to  serve  in  war.  Tht! 
body  of  men  liable  to  serve  was  distributed  according  to 
the  size  of  their  portions  of  laud  into  five  '^  summon ings  ^ 
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{elatses^  from  ealare).  Of  these,  however,  only  such  m 
were  liable  to  the  first  summoning,  the  possessois  of  an 
entire  hide  ♦  of  land,  were  obliged  to  appear  in  complete 

*  [/»</«,  hide,  88  much  a?  ean  be  properly  tilted  with  one  plough, 
Mlled  in  Scotland  a  plough-gate.] 

As  to  the  question,  whether  the  assessments  of  the  Serrian  censna 
were  originally  reckoned  in  money  or  landed  property,  we  may  observe: 

(1)  Our  information  regarding  it  is  derived  from  the  scheme  of  the 
census  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  censors,  the  cenaoriae  tabulM 
(Cic.  Orat.  c,  46,  156)  or  the  deseripHo  clasnuni  gttam  fecit  Serviiu  TuU 
lime  (Fest.  $.  «.  procum.  p.  249  Mull.).  This  scheme  of  oonise  presented 
the  Servian  constitution  as  it  stood  in  the  last  period  of  its  practical  ap- 
plication, and  therefore  with  all  the  modifications  which  the  course  of 
time  had  introduced.  As  to  the  original  arrangements  we  have  no  evi- 
dence ;  for  the  statement  of  the  later  writers  who  in  accordance  with 
their  usual  custom  attribute  that  scheme  to  Servius  Tullius  has  no  claim  to 
antbority. 

(2)  It  is  unnaeesaary  to  dwell  on  the  intrinsic  improbability  that  in 
an  agricultural  state  like  the  Roman,  and  in  a  country  where  the  growth 
of  money  was  so  slow  and  difficult,  the  civil  organization  would  be  based 
upon  a  purely  monetary  rating.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that,  as 
Boeckh  in  particular  has  most  fully  shown  in  his  Metrolftgischs  Unter- 
tuchungen,  the  sums  specified  are  for  so  early  a  period  much  too  higti. 
100,000  heavy  asset  or  pounds  of  coppei^-equal  according  to  my  invest- 
igationa  to  400  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  or  about  1050/. — ^is  an  incredi- 
ble rating  for  a  ftill  burgess  at  a  time  when  an  ox  was  valued  at  IOC 
ojwes  » 1/.  Is.  Boeckh^s  hypothesis  that  the  assessments  are  to  be  undei^ 
stood  as  referring  to  the  lighter  at  (an  hypothesis,  by-the-wny,  which 
rests  on  the  same  basis  as  mine,  viz.  that  the  scheme  before  us  is  that  of 
the  later,  and  not  that  of  the  original,  census)  has  of  necessity  been  aban- 
doned, for  there  are  positive  proofs  that  the  sums  of  the  census  as  given 
by  tradition  were  reckoned  by  the  heavy  at  equal  to  the  sestertius. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  assume  that  ihe  assessments  were  originally 
reckoned  in  land,  and  were  converted  into  money  at  a  time  when  lauded 
property  had  attained  a  high  money-value. 

(3)  Landed  property,  as  is  well  known,  formed  the  qualification  foT 
^e  tritna  rutlieae  all  along  and  for  the  tribus  urbanae  down  to  the  (;cn- 
•r)rship  of  Appius  Claudius  in  442.  In  my  work  on  the  Roman  Tribei 
I  have  proved  that  the  centuries  and  classes  proceeded  from  the  tribes, 
and  therefore  (setting  aside  the  additional  centuries  of  liticinet,  &c.),  th€ 
qualifieation  of  a  tribulit  supplied  the  basis  for  the  proporUonal  arrange* 
vent  of  the  classes. 

(4)  A  direct  and  in  the  highest  sense  trustworthy  testimony  is  fat 
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armour  ana  m  that  point  of  view  were  pre-em^neiitly  r^ 
garded  as  "  those  summoned  to  war-service "  {cUusieiy 
The  four  following  ranks  of  smaller  land-hoMers — the  p.iS- 
sessors  respectively  of  three  fourths,  of  a  hal^  of  a  quar- 
ter, or  of  an  eighth  of  a  normal  farm — were  required  to 
render  service,  but  not  to  equip  themselves  in  complete 
armour.  As  the  land  happened  to  be  at  that  time  appor* 
tioned,  almost  the  half  of  the  farms  were  entire  hides,  Mhile 
each  of  the  classes  possessing  respectively  three  fourths, 
the  half,  and  the  quarter  of  a  hide,  amounted  to  scarcely  an 
eighth  of  the  freeholders,  and  those  again  holding  an  eighth 
of  a  hide  amounted  to  fully  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number. 
It  was  accordingly  laid  down  as  a  rule  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  infantry,  the  levy  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  eighty 
holders  of  an  entire  hide,  twenty  from  each  of  the  ^ree 
next  classes,  and  twenty-eight  from  the  last. 

The  cavalry  was  similarly  dealt  with ;  the  number  of 
divisions  in  it  was  tripled,  and  the  only  differ^ 
ence  in  this  case  was  that  the  six  divisions 
already  existing  retained  the  old  names  {Tities^  RamneSy 
Liiceres  primi  and  secundi),  although  the  noo-burgessea 
were  not  excluded  from  serving  in  these,  or  the  burgesses 
from  serving  in  the  twelve  new  divisions.     The  reason  for 

Dished  by  the  Twelve  Tables  in  the  enactment:  adndvo  [eim]  tnndex 
adsiduiu  c9to  ;  proUtario  eivi  qui  volet  tnndez  ewto.  The  prd^ariuM  was 
the  capite  census  (Fest.  v.  proletat-ium ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  22),  that  is,  the 
DurgoBS  not  included  within  the  five  classes ;  adsiduiut^  on  the  other  hand, 
denoted  any  burgess  belonging  to  the  five  classes  (Charisius,  p.  68 ; 
Putsch,  p.  75,  Keil ;  comp.  Gell.  xix.  8,  16 ;  elanietu  acUidutuquey  non 
proletaHw)  as  indeed  necessarily  follows  from  their  being  contrasted. 
Now  ada'duuSy  as  a  comparison  between  it  and  fesiduHs,  dividuus,  &c., 
i!'.contestabIy  shows,  is  precisely  identical  in  signification  with  the  Ger- 
ms vn  muHiHiig  (^*  settled  on  the  soil/'  **  permanently  domiciled  ") ;  andtlie 
«aiQe  holds  true  of  locuples^  which  is  put  by  the  ancients  as  synony- 
mous with  addduus  (Gell.  xvi.  10, 16).  Compare,  moreover,  the  pass.>gie 
in  Livy,  xlv.  16 ;  e«»,  qui  praedium  praediave  rustiea  plttrix  te$:ertium 
triffinta  miltium  haberent^  censmdi  ius  factum  eti;  a  formula  in  which,  in 
my  opinion,  a  full  indication  has  been  preserve!  of  the  natu.'c  of  the  to 
eaJled  ScrTiui  asseesments. 
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this  ilifference  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  at 
that  period  the  divisions  of  in&ntry  were  embodied  anew 
fi)r  each  campaign  and  discharged  on  their  return  home^ 
whereas  in  the  cavalry  hoi*ses  as  well  as  men  were  on  mili> 
tary  grounds  kept  together  also  in  time  of  peace,  and  held 
their  regular  drills,  which  were  perpetuated  as  festivals  of 
the  Roman  equites  down  to  the  latest  Ximes.*  Acconiingly 
the  squadrons  once  constituted  were  allowed,  even  under 
this  reform,  to  keep  their  ancient  names.  They  chore  for 
the  cavalry  the  most  opulent  and  considerable  landholders 
among  the  burgesses  and  non-burgesses;  and  at  an  early 
period,  perhaps  from  the  very  first,  a  ceitain  measure  of 
land  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  involving  an  nb liga- 
tion to  serve  in  the  cavalry.  Along  with  these,  however, 
there  existed  a  number  of  free  places  in  the  ranks,  for  the 
unmarried  women,  the  boys  under  age,  and  the  old  men 
without  children,  who  held  land,  were  bound  instead  of  per- 
sonal service  to  provide  horses  for  particular  troopers  (each 
trooper  had  two),  and  to  furnish  them  with  fodder.  As 
regards  the  whole,  there  was  one  horseman  to  nine  foot- 
soldiers;  but  in  actual  service  the  ho/semen  were  used 
more  sparingly.  The  non-freeholders  ("  children-producers," 
prole tarii)  had  to  supply  workmen  and  musicians  for  the 
army  as  well  as  a  number  of  substitutes  {adcensif  supernu- 
meraries), who  marched  with  the  army  unarmed  {v€laii\ 
and,  when  vacancies  occurred  in  the  field,  took  their  places 
in  the  ranks  equipped  with  the  armour  of  the  sick  or  of 
the  Mien. 

To  facilitate  the  levying  of  the  infantry,  the  city  and  its 
UTy-dis-  precincts  were  distributed  into  four  "  parts " 
■*^  (trilnts) ;  by  which  the  old  triple  division  was 

superseded,  at  least  so  far  as  concerned  its  local  significani^. 
These  were  the  Palatine,  which  comprehended  the  height 
of  that  name  along  with  the  Velia;  the  Suburan,  to  whicb 

*  For  the  same  reason,  when  the  levy  was  enlarged  after  the  ndmis 
iion  of  the  Hill-Romans,  the  equites  were  doubled,  while  in  the  infantrj 
f<^oe  instead  of  the  single  ''gathering"  (Ifgio)  two  legions  were  caile/ 
oft  (p.  124). 
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the  street  8o  named,  the  Carinae,  and  the  Caelian  belonged ; 
the  Esquiline ;  and  the  CoUine,  fonned  by  the  Quirinal  and 
Viminal,  the  "  hills  "  as  contrasted  w?th  the  "  mountft  '*  of 
the  Capitol  and  Palatine.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
formation  of  these  regions  (p.  80),  and  shown  how  they 
originated  out  of  the  ancient  double  city  of  the  Palatint; 
and  the  Quirinal.  Beyond  the  walls  each  region  must  have 
included  the  land-district  adjacent  to  it,  for  Ostia  was  reck- 
oned in  the  Palatine  region.  That  the  four  regions  were 
nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers  is  evident  from 
their  contributing  equally  to  the  levy.  This  division,  which 
)iad  primary  reference  to  the  soil  alone  and  applied  only  in- 
ferentially  to  those  who  possessed  it,  was  merely  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  and  never  had  any  religious  signifi- 
cance attached  to  it ;  for  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  city- 
districts  there  were  six  chapels  of  the  enigmatical  Argei  no 
more  confers  upon  them  the  character  of  ritual  districts 
than  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  the  Lares  in  each  street  im- 
plies such  a  character  in  the  streets. 

Each  of  these  four  levy-districts  had  to  furnish  the 
fourth  part  not  oily  of  the  force  as  a  whole,  but  of  each 
of  its  military  subdivisions,  so  that  each  legion  and  each 
oentury  numbered  an  equal  proportion  of  conscripts  firom 
each  region ;  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  mex^ing  all  dis- 
tinctions of  a  gentile  and  local  nature  in  the  one  common 
levy  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  blending,  through 
the  powerful  levelling  influence  of  the  military  spirit,  the 
metoeci  and  the  burgesses  into  one  people. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  male  population  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  divided  into  a  first  and 
ttonof  the  second  levy,  the  former  of  which,  the  ''juniors" 
"°^'  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  to 

the  completion  of  the  forty -sixth  year,  were  especially  em- 
ployed for  service  in  the  field,  while  the  '*  seniors  '*  guarded 
the  walls  at  home.  The  niilitary  unit  in  the  infantry  con- 
tinued as  formerly  to  be  the  legion  (p.  108),  a  phalanx 
arranged  and  armed  exactly  in  the  old  Doric  style,  of  three 
Uiousand  men,  who,  six  file  deep,  formed  a  front  of  f^e 
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hundred  heavy-armed  soldiers;  to  which  were  at.tadied 
twelve  hundred  "  unarmed  "  {velites^  see  p.  108,  note).  Thf 
four  first  ranks  of  each  phalanx  were  formed  by  the  ull- 
armed  hoplites  of  the  first  class,  the  holders  of  an  entire 
hide ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  placed  the  less  completely 
•quipped  farmers  of  the  second  and  third  class ;  the  two 
last  classes  were  annexed  as  rear  ranks  to  the  phalanx  or 
fought  by  its  side  as  light-armed  troops.  Provision  was 
made  for  readily  supplying  the  accidental  gaps  which  were 
so  injurious  to  the  phalanx.  Thus  there  served  in  each 
l^on  forty-two  centuries  or  4200  men,  of  whom  3000 
were  hoplites,  2000  from  the  firsc  class,  500  ftom  each  of 
the  two  following,  and  1200  light-armed,  of  whom  500  be- 
longed to  the  fourth  and  700  to  the  fifth  class ;  each  levy- 
district  furnished  for  every  legion  1050,  and  for  every  cen- 
tury 25  men.  In  ordinary  cases  two  legions  took  the  field, 
while  two  others  did  garrison  duty  at  home.  The  normal 
amount  accordingly  of  the  infantry  reached  four  legions  or 
16,800  men,  eighty  centuries  from  the  6rst  class,  twenty 
from  each  of  the  three  following,  and  twenty-eight  from  the 
last  class ;  not  taking  into  account  the  two  centuries  of  sub- 
stitutes or  those  of  the  workmen  and  the  musicians.  To 
all  these  fell  to  be  added  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  1800 
horse;  on  taking  the  field,  however,  only  three  centuries 
were  usually  assigned  to  each  legion.  The  normal  amount 
of  the  Roman  army  of  the  first  and  second  levy  rose  ac- 
cordingly to  dose  upon  20,000  men :  which  number  must 
beyond  doubt  have  corresponded  on  the  whole  tc  the  effeo- 
tivt5  strength  of  the  serviceable  population  of  Rome,  as  it 
stood  at  the  time  when  the  new  organization  was  intro- 
daced.  As  the  population  increased,  the  number  of  centu- 
ries was  not  augmented,  but  the  several  divisions  wore 
strengthened  by  supernumeraries,  without  altogether  losing 
sight  however  of  the  fundamental  number.  Indeed  the  Ro- 
man corporations  in  general,  strictly  closed  as  to  numbers, 
very  frequently  evaded  the  limits  imposed  upon  them  by 
admitting  supernumerary  members. 

This  new  organization  of  the  army  was  aooompanied  by 
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a  more  careful   supervision  of   landed   property   on  the 
part  of  the  state.    It  was  now  either  enacted  foi 

Ommu* 

the  first  time  or,  if  not,  at  any  rate  ordained 
more  precisely,  that  a  land-register  should  be  established, 
in  which  the  several  proprietors  of  land  should  have  their 
fields  with  all  their  appurtenances,  servitudes,  slaves,  beasts 
of  draught  and  of  burden,  duly  recorded.  Every  act  of 
alienation,  which  did  not  take  place  publicly  and  before  wit* 
aesses,  was  declared  null ;  and  a  revision  of  the  register  of 
landed  property,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  levy-roll, 
was  directed  to  be  made  every  fourth  year.  The  manci' 
patio  and  the  census  thus  arose  out  of  the  Servian  military 
organization. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  this  whole  institution  was 
^  ,.,.  ,         from  the  outset  of  a  military  nature.     In  the 

Political  ,     ,       T        .,    ,        1  , 

effoct8oftb«  whole  detailed  scheme  we  do  not  encounter  a 
itaxyoTgani-  single  feature  suggestive  of  any  destination  of 
**  °°*  the  centuries  to  other  than  purely  military  pur^ 

poses ;  and  this  alone  must,  with  every  one  accustomed  to 
consider  such  matters,  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing its  application  to  political  objects  a  later  innova- 
tion. The  regulation  by  which  every  one  who  had  passed 
his  sixtieth  year  was  excluded  from  the  centuries,  becomes 
absolutely  absurd,  if  they  were  intended  from  the  first  to 
form  a  representation  of  the  burgess-community  similar  to 
and  parallel  with  the  curies.  Although,  however,  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  centuries  was  introduced  merely  to  en- 
large the  military  resources  of  the  burgesses  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  metoeci — so  that  there  is  no  greater  error  than 
to  represent  that  organization  as  the  introduction  of  a 
tiinocrac^  in  Rome — the  new  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
in  habitants  to  bear  arms  exercised  in  its  consequences  a 
material  influence  on  their  political  position.  He  who  is 
N>biiged  t3  become  a  soldier  must  also,  wherever  the  state 
is  not  rotten,  have  it  in  his  power  to  become  an  officer ;  b& 
yond  question  plebeians  also  could  now  be  nominated  in 
Rome  as  centurions  and  as  military  tribunes.  Although^ 
moreover,  the  institution  of  the  centuries  was  not  intended 
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to  curtail  the  political  privileges  exclusively  possessed  by 
the  burgesses  as  hitherto  represented  in  the  curies,  yet  it 
was  inevitable  that  those  rights,  which  the  burgesses  hither- 
to had  exercised  not  as  the  assembly  of  curies,  but  as  th« 
burgess-levy,  should  pass  to  the  new  centuries  of  burgessoa 
and  metoeei.  Henceforward,  accordingly,  it  was  the  centu- 
ries who  authorized  the  testaments  of  soldiers  made  before 
battle  (p.  112),  and  whose  consent  the  king  had  to  ask  befoi-e 
beginning  an  aggressive  war  (p.  1 13).  It  is  important,  on 
account  of  the  subsequent  course  of  development,  to  note 
these  first  indications  of  the  centuries  taking  part  in  public 
af&irs;  but  the  centuries  came  to  acquire  such  rights  at 
first  more  in  the  way  of  natural  sequence  than  of  direct 
design,  and  subsequently  to  the  Servian  reform,  as  before, 
the  assembly  of  the  curies  was  regarded  as  the  proper  bur- 
gess-community, whose  homage  bound  the  whole  people  in 
allegiance  to  the  king.  By  the  side  of  these  full-burgesses 
stood  the  clients  having  freeholds  or,  as  they  were  after- 
wards called,  the  '^  burgesses  without  right  of  voting"  {cive$ 
sine  9uffragio\  as  participating  in  the  public  burdens,  the 
service  of  the  army,  tribute,  and  task-work  (hence  munidf 
p€$)  ;  but  they  ceased  to  pay  protection-money,  which  was 
thenoeforth  paid  only  by  the  metoeei  who  were  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  tribes,  that  b,  who  were  non-freeholders 
(aerarii). 

In  this  way,  while  hitherto  there  had  been  distinguished 
only  two  classes  of  members  of  the  community,  burgesses 
and  clients,  there  were  now  established  three  political  class- 
es of  active,  passive,  and  protected  members  respectively— 
categories,  which  exercised  a  dominant  influence  over  the 
constitutional  law  of  Rome  for  many  centuries. 

When  and  how  this  new  military  organization  of  the 
Roman  community  came  into  existence,  can 
["of  only  be  conjectured.  It  piesupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  four  regions;  in  other  words,  the 
Servian  wall  must  have  been  erected  before  the  reform  took 
place.  But  the  territory  of  the  city  must  also  have  con- 
siderably exceeded  its  original  limits,  when  it  could  fumisk 
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8000  holders  of  entire  hides  and  as  many  who  held  lossei 
portions,  or  sons  of  such  holders,  and  in  addition  a  numbet 
of  lai^er  landholders  and  their  sons.  We  are  not  acqu2un^ 
ed  with  the  superficial  extent  of  the  normal  Roman  fkim  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  it  as  under  twenty  yw^^ro.* 
If  we  reckon  as  a  minimum  10,000  fuU  hides,  this  would 
imply  a  superficies  of  190  square  miles  of  arable  land ; 
and  on  this  calculation,  if  we  make  a  very  moderate  allow- 
ance for  pasture,  the  space  occupied  by  houses,  and  downs, 
the  territory,  at  the  period  when  this  reform  was  carried 
out,  must  have  had  at  least  an  extent  of  420  square  miles, 
probably  an  extent  still  more  considerable.  If  we  follow 
tradition,  we  must  assume  a  number  of  84,000  burgesses 
who  were  freeholders  and  capable  of  bearing  arms;  for 
such,  we  are  told,  were  the  numbers  ascertained  by  Servius 
at  the  first  census.  A  glance  at  the  map,  however,  shows 
that  this  number  must  be  fiibulous ;  it  is  not  even  a  genu- 
ine tradition,  but  a  conjectural  calculation,  by  which  the 
16y800  capable  of  bearing  arms  who  constituted  the  normal 
strength  of  the  infantry  appeared  to  yield,  on  an  average  of 
^y^  persons  to  each  family,  the  number  of  84,000  free  bur- 
gesses active  and  passive,  and  this  number  was  confounded 
with  that  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  even  ao- 
cording  to  the  more  moderate  estimates  laid  down  above, 

*  Eren  abcmt  480,  allotments  of  land  of  Beven  jvngtra  appeared  to 

those  that  reoeived  them  amall  (VaL  Max.  iil  8, 6 ;  Ooliim.  t 

TproAf,  14;  i.  8, 11 ;  Plin.  IL  N,  xtUL  8,  18 :  foarteen^'«^«ra, 

'Victor,  88 ;  Plutarch,  Apophth,  Beg.  etimp.  p.  285  Dubner,  in  aooordanot 

with  which  Plutarch,  Oom.  2,  is  to  be  corrected). 

A  comparison  of  the  Germanic  propordoiis  gives  the  aame  reanit 
The  Jufferutu  and  the  morgen  [nearly  f  of  nn  Englifth  acre],  both  orig- 
inally meaaares  rather  of  labour  than  of  siuftoe,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
originally  identical.  As  the  German  hide  consisted  ordinarily  of  30,  but 
not  unfrequently  of  20  or  40  morgen,  and  the  homestead  frequently,  at 
least  among  the  Anglo^xons,  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the  hide,  it  wiU  ap> 
pear,  taking  into  account  the  diversity  of  climate  and  the  Pizeof  the  Ro- 
man heredhm  of  2  jugerOy  ihat  the  hypothesis  of  a  Roman  hide  of  Wjuge^ 
ra  is  not  unsnitable  to  the  oireumatances  of  the  ease.  It  is  to  be  r^gretM 
ihat  on  this  very  point  tradition  leaves  us  without  informatioiL 
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with  a  territory  of  some  16,000  hides  containing  a  popula 
Uon  of  nearly  20,000  capable  of  bearing  arms  a:id  at  least 
three  times  that  number  of  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
persons  who  had  no  land,  and  slaves,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  not  merely  that  the  region  between  the  Tiber  and 
Aiiio  had  been  acquired,  but  that  the  Alban  territory  had 
also  been  conquered,  before  Uie  Servian  constitution  was 
established ;  a  result  with  which  tradition  agrees.  What 
were  the  numerical  proportions  of  patricians  and  plebeians 
originally  in  the  army,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  plain  that  this  Servian  institution 
did  not  originate  in  a  conflict  between  the  orders.  On  the 
contrary,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  reforming  legislator  like 
the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Zaieucus ;  and  it 
has  evidently  been  produced  under  Greek  influence.  Par- 
ticular analogies  may  be  deceptive,  such  as  the  coincidence 
noticed  by  the  ancients  that  in  Corinth  also  widows  and 
orphans  were  charged  with  the  provision  of  horses  for  the 
cavalry  ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  armour  and  arrangements 
of  the  Greek  hoplite  system  was  certainly  no  accidental 
coincidence.  Now  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
second  century  of  the  city  that  the  Greek  states  in  Lower 
Italy  advanced  from  the  pure  clan-<K>nstitution  to  a  modified 
one,  which  placed  the  preponderance  in  the  hands  of  the 
landholders,  we  shall  recognize  in  that  movement  the  im- 
pulse which  called  forth  in  Rome  the  Servian  reform*— a 
change  of  constitution  resting  in  the  main  on  the  same  fun- 
damental idea,  and  only  directed  into  a  somewhat  difl*erent 
course  by  the  strictly  monarchical  form  of  the  Roman 
state.* 

*  The  analogy  also  between  the  so-called  Servian  constitution  and 
ll:*  treatment  of  the  Attic  nuloeci  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
Athens,  like  Rome,  opened  her  gates  at  a  comparatively  early  period  to 
the  nutoeei^taxd  afterwards  summoned  them  also  to  shore  the  burdens  of 
the  state.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  direct  connection  existed  in  tliia 
.histanoe  between  Athens  and  Rome ;  but  the  coinddence  serves  all  the 
more  distinctly  to  show  how  the  same  causes — ^urban  oentralization  and 
uban  development — everywhere  and  <i  neoessity  produce  sunika 
sflbots. 
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Tbb  brave  and  impassioned  Italian  race  doubtlec 

lacked  feuds  among  them^lves  and  with  theii 
man  to^  neighbours :  as  the  country  flourished  and  dvili- 
*<»7-  zation  advanced,  feuds  must  have  become  gradu- 

ally changed  into  war  and  raids  for  pillage  into  conquesti 
and  political  powers  must  have  begun  to  assume  shape. 
No  Italian  Homer,  however,  has  preserved  for  us  a  picture 
of  these  earliest  frays  and  plundering  excursions,  in  which 
the  character  of  nations  is  moulded  and  expressed  like  the 
mind  of  the  man  in  the  sports  and  enterprises  of  the  boy ; 
nor  does  historical  tradition  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment, 
with  even  approximate  accuracy,  as  to  the  outward  develop* 
ment  of  power  and  the  comparative  resources  of  the  seve- 
ral Latin  cantons.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Rome,  at  the 
utmost,  that  we  can  trace  in  some  degree  the  extension  of 
its  power  and  of  its  territory.  The  earliest  demonstrable 
boundaries  of  the  united  Roman  community  have  been 
already  stated  (p.  75) ;  in  the  landward  direction  they  were 
on  an  average  just  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  coast  that  thej 
extended  as  fiir  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  {Ostia),  at  a  dis- 
tance of  somewhat  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  Rome. 
"The  new  city,"  says  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
piiniitive  Rome,  ''was  surrounded  by  larger  and  smaller 
tribes,  some  of  whom  dwelt  in  independent  villages  and 
were  not  subordinate  to  any  national  union.'*  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  these  neighbours  of  kindred 
lineage  in  the  first  instance  that  the  earliest  extensions  of 
the  Roman  territory  took  place. 

The  Latin  communities  situated  on  the  upper  Tiber  and 
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Tenttoryon  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio — Antemnae, 
^''^  Crustumerium,  Ficulnea,  MeduUia,  Caenina,  Cop- 
niculum,  Cameria,  Collatia, — were  those  which  pressed 
most  closely  and  sorely  on  Rome,  and  they  appear  to  have 
forfeited  their  independence  in  very  early  times  to  the  arms 
ftf  the  Romans.  The  only  community  that  retained  inde- 
pendence in  this  district  in  after  times  was  Nomentum ; 
whioh  perhaps  saved  its  freedom  by  alliance  with  Rome. 
Hie  possession  of  Fidenae,  the  tite  du  pont  of  the  Etrus- 
cans on  the  left  bank  of  the  'nber,  was  contested  between 
the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans — ^in  other  words,  between  the 
Romans  and  Veientes — ^with  varying  results.  The  struggle 
with  Gabii,  which  held  the  plain  between  the  Anio  and  the 
Alban  hills,  was  for  a  long  period  equally  balanced  :  down 
to  late  times  the  Gabine  dress  was  deemed  synonymous 
with  that  of  war,  and  Gabine  ground  the  prototype  of  hos- 
tile soil.*  By  these  conquests  the  Roman  territory  was 
probably  extended  to  about  190  square  miles.  Another 
very  early  achievement  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
preserved,  although  in  a  legendary  dress,  in  the 
memory  of  posterity  with  greater  vividness  than  those  ob- 
solete struggles:  Alba,  the  ancient  sacred  metropolis  of 
Latium,  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  Roman  troops. 
How  the  collision  arose,  and  how  it  was  decided,  tradition 
does  not  tell ;  the  battle  of  the  three  Roman  with  the  three 
Alban  brothers  born  at  one  birth  is  nothing  but  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  struggle  between  two  powerful  and  closely  re- 
lated cantons,  of  which  the  Roman  at  least  was  triune. 
We  know  nothing  at  all  beyond  the  naked  fact  of  the  sub- 
jugation and  destruction  of  Alba  by  Rome.f 

*  The  formulae  of  aoearsing  for  Gabii  and  Fidenae  are  qa!(e  as  cbar 
•eteriatic  (Hacrob.  Sai,  liL  9).  It  cannot,  however,  be  proved  and  is  ez> 
trerody  improbable  that,  as  respects  these  towns,  there  was  an  actual  his- 
torical accursing  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  built,  such  us  really 
took  place  at  Teii,  Carthage,  and  Fregellae.  It  may  be  coi\jectured 
that  the  old  accursing  formularies  were  applied  to  those  two  hated  tDWDS, 
•ad  were  oonsidered  by  later  antiquaries  as  historical  documents. 

f  There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  doubt  reoAatJy  expressed 
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It  is  not  iroprobable,  although  wholly  a  matter  of  ooq 
jecture,  that,  at  the  same  period  when  Rome  was  establish- 
ing herself  on  the  Anio  and  on  the  Alban  hills,  Praeneste, 
which  appears  at  a  later  date  as  mistress  of  eight  neigh- 
bouriDg  townships,  Tibur,  and  others  of  the  Latin  oommi> 
nities  were  similarly  occupied  in  enlarging  the  circle  of 
their  territory  and  laying  the  foundations  of  their  subse 
quont  &r  from  inconsiderable  power. 

We  feel  the  want  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  legal 
^ly^^ii^^^  character  and  legal  effects  of  these  early  Latin 
•It  ftMiS?'  conquests,  still  more  than  we  miss  die  records 
tiont.  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  won.     Upon  the 

whole  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  were  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  of  incorporation,  out  of  which 
the  tripartite  community  of  Rome  had  arisen ;  excepting 
that  the  cantons  who  were  compelled  by  arms  to  enter  the 
combination  did  not,  like  the  primitive  three,  preserve  some 
sort  of  relative  independence  as  separate  regions  in  the  new 
united  community,  but  became  so  entirely  merged  in  the 
general  whole  as  to  be  no  longer  traced  (p.  124).  However 
fiur  the  power  of  a  Latin  canton  might  extend,  in  the  earli- 
est times  it  tolerated  no  political  centre  except  the  proper 
capital ;  and  still  less  founded  independent  settlements,  such 

in  a  quarter  deseiring  of  respect  as  to  the  destruotion  of  Alba  having  reat 
\j  been  the  act  of  Rome.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  Alba  is  in  its  details  a  series  of  improbabilities  and  impos- 
sibilities ;  but  that  is  true  of  every  historical  fact  inwoven  into  legend. 
To  the  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  Latium  towards  the 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Alba,  we  are  unable  to  give  an  answer; 
but  the  question  itself  rests  on  a  false  assumption,  for  it  is  not  proved 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  lengue  absolutely  prohibited  a  sepai-ato 
ft-ar  between  two  Latin  communities  (p.  68).  Still  less  is  the  fact  that  • 
*umber  of  Albon  families  were  received  into  the  burgess-union  of  Ron:6 
jiconsistcnt  with  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Romans.  Why  may 
Uero  not  have  been  a  Roman  party  in  Alba  just  as  there  was  in  Capua? 
The  circumstance,  however,  of  Rome  claiming  to  be  in  a  religious  and 
political  point  of  view  the  heir-at-law  of  Alba  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
dsive  of  the  matter ;  for  such  a  claim  could  not  be  based  on  the  migr^ 
lion  of  individual  clans  to  Rome,  but  ')ould  only  be  based,  as  it  actually 
iras,  on  the  conquest  of  the  town. 
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as  the  PhcBniciaos  and  the  Greeks  established,  thereby  cre- 
ating in  their  colonies  clients  for  the  time  being  and  faturo 
rivals  to  the  mother  city.  In  this  respect,  the  treatment 
which  Ostia  experienced  from  Rome  deserves  special  notice : 
the  Romans  could  not  and  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  rise 
de  facto  of  a  town  at  that  spot,  but  they  allowed  the  place 
no  political  independence,  and  'accordingly  they  did  not  be- 
stow ou  those  who  settled  there  any  local  burgess-rights, 
but  merely  allowed  them  to  retain,  if  they  already  po^* 
SDSsed,  the  general  bui^ess-rights  of  Rome.*  This  princi* 
pie  also  determined  the  &te  of  the  weaker  cantons,  which 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  voluntary  submission  became  sub- 
ject to  the  stronger.  The  stronghold  of  the  canton  was 
razed,  its  domain  was  added  to  the  domain  of  the  conquer- 
ors, and  a  new  home  was  instituted  for  the  inhabitants  as 
well  as  for  their  gods  in  the  capital  of  the  victorious  can* 
ton.  This  must  not  be  understood  absolutely  to  imply  a 
formal  transportation  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  to  the 
new  capital,  such  as  was  the  rule  at  the  founding  of  cities 
in  the  East.  The  towns  of  Latium  at  this  time  can  have 
been  little  more  than  the  strongholds  and  weekly  markets 
of  the  husbandmen :  it  was  sufficient  in  general  that  the 
market  and  the  seat  of  justice  should  be  transferred  to  the 
new  capital  That  even  the  temples  often  remained  at  the 
old  spot  is  shown  in  the  instances  of  Alba  and  of  Caenina, 
towns  which  must  still  after  their  destruction  have  retained 
some  semblance  of  existence  in  connection  with  religion. 
Even  when  the  strength  of  the  place  that  was  razed  ren- 
dered it  really  necessary  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  they 
would  be  frequently  settled,  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  in  the  open  hamlets  of  their  old  domain.  That 
Jhe  conquered,  however,  were  not  unfrequently  compelled 

*  Henee  was  developed  the  conception,  in  political  law,  of  the  mar* 
Itime  colony  or  colony  of  burgesses  {eolonia  eivium  Bomanorum)^  that  is, 
of  a  cODimunj'iy  separate  in  fact,  but  not  independei)t  or  possessing  a 
will  of  its  own  in  law ;  a  community  which  merged  in  the  caiNtal  as  the 
peeulium  of  the  son  merged  in  the  property  of  the  father,  and  which  ai  a 
standing  garrison  was  exempt  from  serving  In  ths  legion. 
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either  at  a  whole  or  in  part  to  settle  in  their  new  capital,  ii 
proved,  wore  satisfiictorily  than  all  the  several  stories  from 
the  legendary  period  of  Latium  could  prove  it,  by  the 
maxim  of  Boman  state-law,  that  only  he  who  had  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory  was  entitled  to  advance  the 
wall  of  the  city  (the  ponmrium).  Of  course  the  conquered, 
whether  transferred  or  not,*  were  ordinarily  compeV.ed  U> 
occupy  the  legal  posidon  of  clients ;  *  but  particuhir  indi- 
viduals or  clans  occasionally  had  burges»Tights  or,  in  other 
words,  the  patriciate  conferred  upon  them.  In  the  time  of 
the  empire  the  Alban  dans  were  still  recognized  which  were 
introduced  among  the  bui^esses  of  Rome  after  the  fall  of 
their  native  seat;  amongst  these  were  the  Julii,  Servilii, 
Quinctilii,  Cloelii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  Metilii:  the  memory 
of  their  descent  was  preserved  by  their  Alban  fiunily 
shrines,  among  which  the  sanctuary  of  the  gen9  of  the  Julii 
at  Bovillae  again  rose  under  the  empire  into  great  repute. 

This  centralizing  process,  by  which  several  small  com- 
munities became  absorbed  in  a  lai^er  one,  of  course  was 
not  an  idea  specially  Roman.  Not  only  did  the  develop- 
ment of  Latium  and  of  the  Sabellian  stocks  hinge  upon  the 
distinction  between  national  centralization  and  cantonal  in- 
dependence ;  the  case  was  the  same  with  the  development 
of  the  Hellenes.  Rome  in  Latium  and  Athens  in  Attica 
arose  out  of  a  like  amalgamation  of  many  cantons  into  one 
state ;  and  the  wise  Thales  suggested  a  similar  fusion  to  the 
hard-pressed  league  of  the  Ionic  cities  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  their  nationality.  But  Rome  adhered  to  this  princi- 
ple of  unity  with  more  consistency,  earnestness,  and  success 
than  any  other  Italian  canton ;  and  just  as  the  prominent 

*  To  this  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables  undoubtedlj  has  rs^ 
ference :  Nei\i  maneipiique]  fwii  $ana  igus  idtm  iu9  e%to^  that  is,  in 
dealings  privati  jurii  the  "  sound  "  and  the  *hrecoTered  "  shall  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  The  Latin  allies  cannot  be  here  referred  to,  becansa 
their  legal  poeiiion  was  defined  by  federal  treaties,  and  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  treated  only  of  the  law  of  Rome.  The  muuxUt  were  the  L&A' 
iM  pritci  civet  Bomani^  or  in  other  words,  the  communities  of  Latim 
eompellxl  ty  the  Romans  to  enter  the  plebeiate. 
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position  of  Athena  in  Hellas  was  the  efl^  of  her  early 
oentralizationy  so  Rome  was  indebted  for  her  greatnesi 
solely  to  the  same  system  fkr  more  energetically  applied. 

While  the  conquests  of  Rome  in  Latium  ma}  be  main* 
rh«  hem-  ^J  regarded  as  direct  extensions  of  her  territory 
S^^^er  ^^^  people  presenting  the  same  general  features^ 
r^tiiim.  n  further  and  special  significance  attached  to  the 
conquest  of  Alba.  It  was  not  merely  the  problematical 
sise  and  presumed  riches  of  Alba  that  led  tradition  to  a» 
sign  a  prominence  so  peculiar  to  its  capture.  Alba  was 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and 
had  the  right  of  presiding  among  the  thirty  communities 
that  belonged  to  it.  The  destruction  of  Alba,  of  course, 
no  more  dissolved  the  league  itself  than  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  dissolved  the  Boeotian  confederacy  ;  *  but  in  entire 
eonsistency  with  the  strict  application  of  the  jns  privatum 
whidi  was  characteristic  of  the  Latin  laws  of  war,  Rome 
now  claimed  the  presidency  of  the  league  as  the  heir-at-law 
of  Alba.  What  sort  of  crisis  preceded  or  followed  the 
acltnowledgment  of  this  claim,  or  whether  there  was  any 
crisis  at  all,  we  cannot  tell.  Upon  the  whole  the  hegemony 
of  Rome  over  Latium  appears  to  have  been  speedily  and 
generally  recognised,  although  particular  communities,  such 
as  Labid  and  above  all  Gabii,  may  for  a  time  have  declined 
to  own  it.  Even  at  that  time  Rome  was  probably  a  mari- 
time power  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  ^  land,"  a  city  in  con- 
trast to  the  Latin  villages,  and  a  single  state  in  contrast  to 
the  Latin  confederacy;  even  at  that  time  it  was  only  in 
oonjunction  with  and  by  means  of  Rome  that  the  Latins 
could  defend  their  coasts  against  Carthaginians,  Helleucs, 
and  Etruscans,  and  maintain  and  extend  their  landward 
frontier  in  opposition  to  their  restless  neighbours  of  the  Sa> 

*  Tbe  oommimity  of  Bo^Ue  appears  even  to  have  been  fonned  out 
of  part  of  the  Alban  domain,  and  to  have  been  adm/ tied  in  room  of  Albs 
among  the  autOLomoua  Lathi  towns.  Its  Albau  ovigin  is  attested  by  iti 
having  been  the  seat  of  worship  for  the  Julian  geM  and  by  the  name  AU 
lorn*  Lanffani  BomOtmm  (0reUtHen2en,  119,  2S62.  6019);  its  auUma 
my  by  Dionyalaa,  v.  61,  and  Gioero,  pro  Ptanoo^  9,  28. 
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beUiAii  stock.  Whether  the  aooession  to  her  material  rei 
BOUToes  which  Rome  obtained  by  the  subjugation  of  Alba 
was  greater  than  the  increaae  of  her  power  by  the  captara 
9f  Antemnae  or  Collatia,  cannot  be  ascertained :  it  is  quite 
[lossible  that  it  was  not  by  the  conquest  of  Alba  that  Rome 
was  first  constituted  the  most  powerful  community  in  La* 
tinm ;  she  may  have  been  so  long  before ;  but  she  did  gain 
ID  consequence  of  tiiat  eyent  the  presidency  at  the  Ladn 
festiTal,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  future  hegemony  of 
tiie  Roman  community  over  the  whole  Latin  confederacy. 
It  b  important  to  indicate  as  definitely  as  possible  the  na* 
ture  of  a  relation  so  influential. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  hegemony  over  Latium  was,  in 
general,  that  of  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  be- 
Bom«  to  tween  the  Roman  community  on  the  one  hand 
^^°™'  and  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the  other,  eatab* 
iishing  a  perpetual  peace  throughout  the  whole  domain  and 
a  perpetual  league  lor  offence  and  defence,  ''lliere  shall 
be  peace  between  the  Romans  and  all  communities  of  the 
Latins,  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  endure ;  they  shall  not 
wage  war  with  each  other,  nor  call  enemies  into  the  land, 
nor  grant  passage  to  «iemies :  help  shall  be  rendered  by 
all  in  concert  to  any  community  assailed,  and  whatever  is 
won  in  joint  war&re  shall  be  equally  distributed."  The 
secured  equality  of  rights  in  trade  and  exchange,  in  com- 
mercial credit  and  in  inheritance  tended,  by  the  manifold 
relations  of  commercial  intercourse  to  which  it  led,  still 
further  to  interweave  the  interests  of  communities  already 
connected  by  the  ties  of  similar  language  and  manners,  and 
in  this  way  produced  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  abolition  of  customs-restrictions  in  our  own  day.  Eadi 
eommunity  certainly  retained  in  form  its  own  law :  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Social  war  Latin  law  was  not  necessarily 
Identical  with  Roman :  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  en- 
forcing of  betrothal  by  action  at  law,  which  was  abolished 
at  an  early  period  in  Rome,  continued  to  subsist  in  the 
Latin  communities.  But  the  simple  and  purely  national 
development  of  Latin  law,  and  the  endeavour  to  maiu^ia 
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as  iSir  «i  poenble  nnifbrniity  of  rights,  led  at  length  to  the 
reealty  that  the  law  of  private  relations  was  in  matter  and 
form  suhetantially  the  same  throughout  all  Latium.  This 
tmiformlty  of  rights  eomes  yery  distinctly  into  yiew  in  the 
rules  laid  down  regarding  the  loss  and  reooverj  of  freedom 
on  tlie  part  of  the  individual  burgess.  According  to  an  an« 
cioDt  and  venerable  maxim  of  law  among  the  Latin  stock 
DO  burgess  could  become  a  slave  in  the  state  wherein  he 
had  been  free,  or  su£^  the  loss  of  his  burgess-rights  while 
he  remained  within  it :  if  he  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  freedom  and  of  burgess-rights  (which  was  the  same 
thing),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the 
state  and  should  enter  on  the  condition  of  slavery  among 
strangers.  This  maxim  of  law  was  now  extended  to  the 
whole  territory  of  the  league ;  no  member  of  any  of  the 
federal  states  might  live  as  a  slave  within  the  bounds  of  the 
league.  Applications  of  tliis  principle  are  seen  in  the  enact- 
ment embodied  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  insolvent 
debtor,  in  the  event  of  his  creditor  wishing  to  sell  him, 
must  be  sold  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Tiber,  in  other 
words,  beyond  the  territory  of  the  league;  and  in  thr^ 
clause  of  the  second  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
that  an  ally  of  Rome  who  might  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  free  so  soon  as  he  entered  a  Koman 
seaport.  It  has  already  (p.  67)  been  indicated  as  probable 
that  the  federal  equality  of  rights  also  included  intercom- 
munion of  marriage,  and  that  every  full  burgess  of  a  Liatln 
community  oould  conclude  a  legitimate  marriage  with  any 
Latin  woman  of  equal  standing.  Each  Latin  could  (»f 
course  only  exercise  political  rights  where  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  burgess ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  implied  in  an 
equality  of  private  rights,  that  any  I^tin  could  take  up  his 
abode  in  any  place  within  the  Latin  bounds ;  or,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  there  existed,  dide  by  side 
with  the  special  burgess-rights  of  the  individual  communi- 
ties, a  general  right  of  settlement  coextensive  with  the  con- 
federacy.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  thb  should  have 
tamed  materially  to  the  advantage  of  the  capital,  whick 
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«loQe  in  Latium  ofifered  the  means  of  urban  intorooane^ 
urban  acquisition,  and  urban  enjoyment ;  and  how  the  num* 
ber  of  metoeci  in  Rome  should  have  increased  with  remark- 
able rapidity,  after  the  Latin  land  came  to  live  in  perpetual 
peace  with  Rome. 

In  constitution  and  administration  the  several  communis 
ties  not  only  remained  independent  and  soverdgn,  so  fiur  as 
their  federal  obligations  were  not  oonoemed,  but,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  the  league  of  the  thirty  oommunitiee 
as  such  retained  its  autonomy  in  contradistinction  to  Rome. 
When  we  are  assured  that  the  position  of  Alba  towards  the 
federal  communities  was  a  positi<m  superior  to  that  of 
Rome,  and  that  on  the  fiill  of  Alba  these  oommunitiea  «t^ 
tained  autonomy,  this  may  well  have  been  the  case,  in  so 
fiur  as  Alba  was  essentially  a  member  of  the  league,  while 
Rome  from  the  first  had  rather  the  position  of  a  separate 
state  confronting  the  league  than  of  a  member  induded  in 
it ;  but,  just  as  the  states  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
were  fonnally  sovereign,  while  those  of  the  German  em- 
pire had  a  master,  it  is  probable  that  the  presidency  of 
Alba  was  really  an  honorary  right  (p.  68)  like  that  of  the 
German  emperors,  and  that  the  protectorate  of  Rome  was 
from  the  first  a  supremacy  like  that  of  NapolecMi.  In  fret 
Alba  appears  to  have  exercised  the  right  of  presiding  in  the 
federal  council,  while  Rome  allowed  the  Latin  deputies  to 
hold  their  consultations  by  themselves  under  the  presiden- 
cy, as  it  appears,  of  an  ofiicer  selected  from  their  own  num- 
ber, and  contented  herself  with  the  honorary  presidency  at 
the  federal  festival  where  sacrifice  was  offered  for  Rome 
and  Latium,  and  with  the  erection  of  a  second  federal  sano 
tuary  in  Rome — the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine— hk> 
that  thenceforth  sacrifice  was  ofiered  both  on  Roman  soil 
for  Rome  and  Latium,  and  on  Latin  soil  for  Latium  and 
Rome.  With  equal  deference  to  the  interests  of  the  league 
the  Romans  in  the  treaty  with  Latium  bound  themsdves 
not  to  enter  into  a  separate  alliance  with  any  Latin  comm» 
nity^-a  stipulation  which  very  clearly  reveals  the  apprehen- 
Bions  not  without  reason  felt  by  the  confederacy  with  refer 
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enoe  to  the  powerful  coromunity  at  their  head.  The  poai« 
^ion  of  Rome  not  so  much  within  as  alongside  of  Latium 
and  the  footing  of  formal  equality  subsisting  between  th« 
city  on  the  one  side,  and  the  confederacy  on  the  other,  are 
moat  clearly  discernible  in  their  military  system.  The  fed- 
eral army  was  composed,  as  the  later  mode  of  masing  the 
levy  incontrovertibly  shows,  of  a  Roman  and  a  Latin  force 
of  equal  strength.  The  supreme  command  was  to  alternate 
between  Rome  and  Liatium  ;  and  on  those  years  only  when 
Rome  appointed  the  commander  the  Latin  contingent  was 
to  appear  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  to  salute  at  the 
gate  by  acclamation  the  elected  commander  as  its  general, 
after  the  Romans  commissioned  by  the  Latin  federal  coun* 
cil  to  take  the  auspices  had  assured  themselves  of  the  sati^ 
fiiction  of  the  gods  with  the  choice  that  had  been  made.  In 
like  manner  the  land  and  other  property  acquired  in  the 
wars  of  the  league  were  equally  divided  between  Rome  and 
Latium.  While  thus  in  all  internal  relations  the  most  com« 
plete  equality  of  rights  and  duties  was  insisted  on  with 
jealous  strictness,  the  Romano-Latin  federation  can  hardly 
have  been  at  this  period  represented  in  its  external  relations 
merely  by  Rome.  The  treaty  of  alliance  did  not  prohibit 
either  Rome  or  Latium  from  undertaking  an  aggressive  war 
on  their  own  behoof;  and  if  a  war  was  waged  by  the  league, 
whether  pursuant  to  a  reaolution  of  its  own  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hostile  attack,  the  Latin  federal  council  must 
have  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  in 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Practically  indeed  Rome  in 
all  probability  possessed  the  hegemony  even  then,  for, 
wherever  a  single  state  and  a  federation  enter  into  perma* 
nent  connections  with  each  other,  the  preponderance  usually 
Uls  to  the  former. 

The  steps  by  which  after  the  fall  of  Alba  Rome— now 
BstaBiftoB  mistress  of  a  territory  comparatively  consider* 
•ftiMBo-      ^^1^  ^^^  probably  the  leading  power  in  the 


a?a!uaf       Latin  confederacy— extended  still  further  her 
^^^  direct  and  indirect  dominion,  can  no  longer  be 

traced.    There  was  no  lack  of  feuds  with  the  Etruscans  and 
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iLore  especially  the  Veientes,  chiefly  respecting  the  posses 
BioQ  of  Eidenae ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bomaos 
were  successful  in  acquiring  permanent  mastery  over  that 
.  Etruscan  outpost,  which  was  situated  on  the  Latin  bank  of 
the  river  not  much  more  than  five  miles  from  Borne,  or  ic 
expelling  the  Veientes  fix>m  that  foi-midable  basis  of  offea- 
sive  operations.  On  the  other  hand  they  maintained  ap- 
parently undisputed  possession  of  the  Janiculum  and  of 
both  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  As  regards  tha 
Sabines  and  Aequi  Rome  appears  in  a  more  advantageous 
position ;  the  connection  which  afterwards  became  so  iuU* 
mate  with  the  more  distant  Hernid  must  have  had  at  least 
its  beginning  under  the  monarchy,  and  the  united  Latins 
and  Hemid  enclosed  on  two  sides  and  held  in  check  their 
eastern  neighbours.  But  on  die  south  frontiw  the  territory 
of  the  Rutuli  and  still  more  that  of  the  Volsd  were  scenes 
of  perpetual  war.  The  earliest  extension  of  the  Latin  land 
took  place  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  here  that  we  first  en- 
counter those  communities  founded  by  Rome  and  Latium 
on  the  enemy's  soil  and  constituted  as  autonomous  mem- 
bers of  the  LfStin  confederacy — the  Latin  colonies,  as  they 
were  called — the  oldest  of  which  appear  to  reach  back  to 
the  regal  period.  How  fitr  the  territory  reduced  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans  extended  at  the  close  of  the  mon- 
archy, can  by  no  means  be  determined.  Of  feuds  with  the 
neighbouring  Latin  and  Volsdan  communities  the  Roman 
annals  of  the  regal  period  recount  more  than  enough ;  but 
only  a  few  detached  notices,  such  as  that  perhaps  of  the 
capture  of  Suessa  in  the  Pomptine  plain,  can  be  held  to 
contain  a  nucleus  of  historical  fiict.  That  the  regal  period 
laid  not  only  the  political  foundations  of  Rome,  but  the 
foundations  also  of  her  external  power,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
the  position  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  contradistinguished 
firom,  rather  than  forming  part  of,  the  league  of  Latin  states 
is  already  decidedly  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  enables  us  to  perceive  that  an  enei^etic  develop- 
ment of  external  power  must  have  taken  place  in  Rome 
taring  the  time  of  the  kings.    Successes  certainly  of  nc 
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ordiDary  characler  have  thus  passed  into  oblivion  ;  but  the 
splendour  of  them  lingers  over  the  r^al  period  of  Rome, 
eq>eciall7  over  the  royal  house  of  the  Tarqnins,  like  a  dis- 
^4iiit  evening  twilight  in  which  outlines  disappear. 

While  the  Latin  stock  was  thus  tending  towards  union 
under  the  leadership  of  Rome  and  was  at  the 

arteniion 

irfthedty  Same  time  extending  its  territory  on  the  eas* 
and  south,  Rome  itself,  by  the  favour  of  fortune 
and  the  energy  of  its  citizens,  had  been  converted  from  a 
stirring  commercial  and  rural  town  into  the  powerful  capi- 
tal of  a  flourishing  country.  The  remodelling  of  the  Ro- 
man military  system  and  the  political  reform  of  which  it 
oontained  the  germ,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Ser* 
vian  constitution,  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  this  in- 
ternal change  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  community. 
But  externally  also  the  character  of  the  city  cannot  but 
have  changed  with  the  influx  of  ampler  resources,  with  the 
rising  requirements  of  its  position,  and  with  the  extension 
of  its  political  horizon.  The  amalgamation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing community  on  the  Quirinal  with  that  on  the  Palatine 
must  have  been  already  accomplished  when  the  Servian  re- 
form, as  it  is  called,  took  place ;  and  afler  this  reform  had 
united  and  consolidated  the  military  strength  of  the  com- 
munity, the  burgesses  could  no  longer  rest  content  with  en- 
trenching the  several  hills,  as  one  afl;er  another  they  were 
filled  with  buildings,  and  with  also  perhaps  keeping  the 
island  in  the  Tiber  and  the  height  on  the  opposite  bank 
occupied  so  that  they  might  command  the  river.  The  capi- 
tal of  Latium  required  another  and  more  complete  system 
of  defence ;  they  proceeded  to  construct  the  Servian  wall. 
The  new  continuous  city-wall  began  at  the  river  below  the 
Aventincy  and  included  that  hill,  on  which  there  have  been 
brought  to  light  recently  (1855)  at  two  diflerent  places,  the 
one  on  the  western  slope  towards  the  river,  the  other  on 
the  opposite  eastern  slope,  colossal  remains  of  those  primi^ 
tive  fortifications — portions  of  wall  as  high  as  the  walls  of 
Alatri  and  Ferentlno,  built  of  large  square  hewn  blocks  of 
ittfo  in  courses  of  unequal  height— -emerging  as  it  wer4 
7* 
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from  the  tomb  to  testify  to  the  might  of  an  epoch,  whoM 
etruotiires  are  perpetuated  in  these  walla  of  rock,  and  whose 
other  achievements  will  continue  to  exercise  an  Influence 
more  lasting  even  than  these.  The  ring-wall  further  em^ 
braced  the  Caelian  and  the  whole  space  of  the  Esquiline 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  where  a  fortification  likewise  but  r& 
oeutly  brought  to  light  on  a  great  scale  (1862)— on  the 
outside  composed  of  blocks  of  peperino  and  protected  by  a 
moat  in  front,  on  the  inside  forming  a  huge  earthen  rampart 
sloped  towards  the  dty  and  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day— supplied  the  want  of  natural  means  of  defence.  From 
thenoe  it  ran  to  the  Capitoline,  the  steep  declivity  of  whidi 
towards  the  Campus  Martius  served  as  part  of  the  dty 
wall,  and  it  again  abutted  on  the  river  above  the  island  in 
the  Tiber.  The  Hber  island  with  the  bridge  of  piles  and 
the  Janiculum  did  not  belong  strictly  to  the  dty,  but  the 
latter  height  was  probably  a  fortified  outwork.  Hitherto 
the  Palatine  had  been  the  stronghold,  but  now  this  hill  was 
left  open  t&  be  built  upon  by  the  growing  city ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  upon  the  Tarpeian  Hill,  free  on  every  side,  and 
from  its  moderate  extent  easily  defensible,  there  was  con 
structed  the  new  '*  stronghold ''  {arx^  capitoUum*)^  contain- 
ing the  stronghold-spring — ^the  carefully  endosed  "  well- 
house "  {tuUianum) — the  treasury  {aerarium\  the  prison, 
and  the  most  andent  place  of  assembling  for  the  bui^esses 
{area  CapitoUna),  where  still  in  after  times  the  r^ular  an- 
nouncements of  the  changes  of  the  moon  continued  to  be 
made.  Private  dwellings  of  a  permanent  character  were 
not  permitted  in  earlier  tiroes  on  the  stronghold-hill ;  f  and 

*  Both  Dtmes,  although  afterwards  employed  as  proper  names  of 
locality  {eapUolivm  being  appUed  to  the  summit  of  the  stronghold-bill 
that  lay  next  to  the  river,  arz  to  that  uext  to  the  Quirinal),  were  origm- 
•Hy  appeilatiTQs,  oorresponding  exactly  to  the  Greek  d&t^a  and  wt^v^if: 
every  Latin  town  had  its  eapUolivm  as  well  as  Rome.  The  proper  local 
name  of  the  Roman  stronghold-bill  was  mont  TarpeiuM, 

f  The  enactment  ne  quit  pairieitu  in  arcB  out  eapUoUo  hMtarti 
probably  prohibited  only  buildings  of  stone  which  apparently  were  ofles 
oonstmcted  in  the  style  of  fortresses,  not  the  ordinary  and  easUy  i 
able  dweUiDg-howes.    Comp.  Becker,  To^  p.  SSd* 
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tlie  space  between  the  two  suminitB  of  the  hill,  the  Sanctis 
ary  of  the  evil  god  (  Ferftovw),  or  as  it  was  termed  in  the 
later  Hellenizing  epoch,  the  Asylum,  was  covered  with 
wood  and  probably  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  hus 
bandmen  and  their  herds,  when  inundations  or  war  drov« 
them  from  the  plain.  The  Capitol  was  in  reality  as  well  as 
In  name  the  Acropolis  of  Rome,  an  independent  castle  car 
pablc  of  being  defended  even  after  the  city  had  &llen :  ita 
gate  was  probably  pla'^  towards  what  was  afterwards  the 
Forum.*  The  Aventine  seems  to  have  been  fortified  in  a 
similar  style,  although  less  strongly,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
served free  from  permanent  occupation.  With  this  is  con- 
nected the  fact,  that  fur  purposes  strictly  urban,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  the  introduced  water,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  divided  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  proper 
(r/ionlnfu),  and  those  of  the  districts  situated  within  the 
general  ring-wall,  but  yet  not  reckoned  as  strictly  belong- 
ing to  the  city  {^pagani  Aventinenses,  laniculenses,  collegia 
Capitolinorum  et  Mercurialium),\    The  space  enclosed  by 

*  For  the  ehief  tboroaghfare,  the  Via  Saera^  led  from  that  quarter 
10  the  stronghold ;  and  the  bending  in  towards  the  gate  tnaj  still  be 
deariy  recognized  hi  the  turn  wbich  this  makes  to  the  left  at  the  arch 
of  Severus.  The  gate  iteelf  most  bave  disappeared  under  the  huge 
straotures  which  were  raised  in  after  ages  on  the  Glirua.  The  so-called 
gate  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  Ci4>ito]ine  Mount,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Janualis  or  Satumia,  or  the  ^  open,'*  and  which  had  to 
tftand  always  open  hi  the  time  of  war,  eyidently  had  merely  a  religious 
sigDificanoe,  and  never  was  a  real  gate. 

f  Four  suoh  guilds  are  mentioned  (1)  the  OapUoUni  (Cicero,  ad.  Q, 
fr,  \l  6,  2),  with  magiUri  of  their  own  (Henzen,  6010,  6011),  and  an< 
nual  games  (LIt.  v.  60 ;  comp.  Corp,  Inter,  Lot,  i.  n.  806) ;  (2)  the  J/«r- 
tmiakt  (Lit.  il  27;  CScero.  I,  c. ;  Preller,  J£i/th,  p.  607)  with  theii  ma- 
p9iri  (Hensen,  6010),  the  guild  of  the  valley  of  the  Cinus,  where  the 
temple  of  Jferoury  stood ;  (8)  the  pagani  Aoentinentes  also  with  magu'ri 
(Henaeo,  6010);  and  (4)  Uie  pagani  pagi  laniaUentU  lilcewise  with 
magiitri  ((7.  /.  X.  I  n.  801,  802).  It  is  certainly  not  accidental  that 
the*)  four  guilds,  the  only  ones  of  the  sort  that  occur  in  Rome,  belong 
to  the  very  two  hills  excluded  from  the  four  local  tiibes  but  enclosed  by 
the  Servian  wall,  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine,  and  the  Janiculum  be* 
longing  to  the  same  forUfioation ;  and  connected  with  this  Is  tlie  furthet 
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tlie  new  dty  wall  thus  embraced,  in  addition  to  the  formei 
Palatine  and  Quirinal  dtiea,  the  two  city-«tronghoid8  ^f  the 
Capitol  and  the  Aventine,  and  also  the  Janiculam ;  *  the 
Palatine,  as  the  oldest  city  proper,  was  enclosed  by  tbs 
other  heights  along  which  the  wall  was  carried,  as  if  endr* 
cled  with  a  wreath,  and  the  two  castles  occupied  the  middles 
The  work,  however,  was  not  complete  so  long  as  the 
ground,  protected  by  so  laborious  exertions  from  outward 
foes,  was  not  also  reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  the  water 
which  permanently  occupied  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 

facfc  that  the  exprewion  mofifam  pagoniv  ia  employed  as  a  dedgnatioife 
of  the  whole  inhabitanta  in  connection  with  the  dtj  (comp.  besides  the 
well-known  passage,  Cic  de  Dmno^  28,  74,  especially  the  law  as  to  the 
city  aqueducts  in  Festus,  v.  nfun,  p.  840  \m(m\tani  paganive  tf\^fi» 
aqucam  dividuHto\).  The  monlcmt,  properly  the  mhabitants  of  the  three 
regions  of  the  Palatine  town  (p.  84),  appear  to  be  put  here  a  po^tori  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  four  regions  of  the  dty  proper.  The  pttgc^ 
fu.are,  undoubtedly,  the  residents  of  the  Ayentineand  Janiculum  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tribes,  and  the  analogous  collegia  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Circus  7allcy. 

*  The  Serrian  Rome,  however,  never  looked  upon  itself  as  the  *^dty 
of  the  sereii  hills ;  **  on  the  eontrary,  that  name  in  the  best  ages  of 
Rome  denoted  exdu^rely  the  narrower  Old  Rome  of  the  Palatine  (pi 
78).  It  was  not  until  the  times  of  her  decline,  when  the  festival  of  the 
Septimontium,  which  was  steadily  retained  and  celebrated  with  great  zes< 
even  under  the  empire,  began  to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  a  festival 
for  the  city  generally,  that  ignorant  writei'S  sought  for  and  acoordingly 
found  the  Seven  Mounts  in  the  Rome  of  their  own  age.  The  germ  jf 
such  a  misunderstanding  may  be  aheady  discerned  in  the  Gn^ek  Tiir.dlsi 
of  Cicero,  nd  AU,  vi.  5,  2,  and  in  Plutarch,  Q.  Rf^'m,  69 ;  (oomp.  Tibul- 
lus,  iL  6,  55;  Martial,  iv.  64,  11;  Tertullian,  Apolog,ZJi)\  but  th€ 
earlicDf  authority  that  actually  enumerates  Seven  Ifountj  ( tumteti)  of 
Rome  is  the  desciiptioo  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  Constantine  thA  Great 
It  names  as  such  the  Palatine,  Aventlne,  Cnelian,  Esqu^Une,  Tarpeian, 
Vatican,  and  Janiculum — where  the  Quiihial  and  ViminAl  are,  evMentl) 
as  eoUn^  omitted,  and  in  their  stead  two  *^fnon<M'*  arj  introduced  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Other  still  later  and  quite  confused  fitia 
are  g^ven  by  Servius  {ad  Am.  vi  788),  the  Berne  Sehdlia  to  YirgiTs 
Geoigic8(ii.  635),  and  Lydus  (de  Afm»,  p.  118,  Dekker).  The  enumer* 
ation  of  the  Seven  Mounts  as  commonly  mf<de  in  modern  times,  vSi. 
Palatine,  Aventine,  Caelian,  Esquiline,  Yimi'.al,  QuVinal,  CupitoUne,  il 
unknown  to  any  ancient  author. 
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tine  and  the  Capitol,  so  that  there  was  a  regular  ferry  there^ 
and  ivhich  oonverted  the  yalleys  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Velia  and  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  into 
marshes.  The  subterranean  drains  still  existing  at  the  pre» 
ent  day,  composed  of  magnificent  square  blocks,  which  cz 
cited  the  astonishment  of  postt:  ty  as  a  maryellous  woik 
of  regal  Rome,  must  rather  he  ii^'ckoned  to  belong  to  the 
following  epoch,  for  travertine  is  the  material  employed  and 
we  have  many  accounts  of  new  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the  scheme  itself  belongs 
beyond  all  doubt  to  the  regal  period,  although  to  a  later 
epoch  probably  than  the  designing  of  the  Servian  wall  ar.d 
the  Capitoline  stronghold.  The  spots  thus  drained  or  drii  d 
supplied  large  open  spaces  such  as  were  required  to  meet 
the  public  wants  of  the  newly  enlarged  city.  The  assem* 
bling*p]aoe  of  the  community,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
Area  Capitolina  at  the  stronghold  itself  was  now  tran^ 
ferred  to  the  6at  space,  where  the  ground  fell  from  the 
stronghold  towards  the  city  {comiiium\  and  which  stretched 
thence  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Caritiae,  in  the  direct 
tion  of  the  Velia.  At  that  side  of  the  comitium  which 
adjoined  the  stronghold,  and  upon  the  wall  i^hich  arose 
above  the  comitium  in  the  fashion  of  a  balcony,  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  senate  and  the  guests  of  the  city  had  a  place  of 
honour  assigned  to  them  on  occasion  of  festivals  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people ;  and  not  far  from  this  there  soon  came 
to  be  built  a  spedal  senate-house,  which  derived  from  its 
builder  the  name  of  the  Curia  Hostilia.  The  platform  for 
the  judgment-seat  {tribunal),  and  the  stage  whence  the  bur^ 
gcsses  were  addressed  (the  later  rostra),  were  erected  on 
the  comitium  itself.  Its  prolongation  in  the  f  irection  of  the 
Velia  became  the  new  market  {forum  Romzmoriim).  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  beneath  the  Palatine,  rose  the 
et^mmimity-house,  which  included  the  offic.al  dwelling  of  the 
ting  (regia)  and  the  common  hearth  of  the  city,  the  rotun* 
(fa  forming  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  at  no  great  distance,  on 
ti^  0onth  side  of  the  Forum,  there  was  erected  a  second 
fonnd  building  connected  with  the  former,  the  store-room 
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of  the  community  or  temple  of  the  PenateSy  whidi  sliU 
stands  at  the  present  day  as  the  porch  of  the  t^orch  Sanfei 
Cosma  e  Damiano.  It  is  a  feature  significant  of  the  now 
city  now  united  in  a  way  very  different  from  the  settlement 
of  the  **  seven  mounts,"  that,  over  and  above  the  thirty 
hearths  of  the  curies  which  the  Palatine  Rome  had  been 
content  with  associating  in  one  building,  the  Servian  Rome 
presented  such  a  single  hearth  for  the  city  at  large.*  Along 
the  two  Iong(;r  sides  of  the  Forum  butchers'  shops  and 
other  traders'  stalls  were  arranged.  In  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  4nd  the  Aventine  a  space  was  staked  off  for 
races ;  this  b^icame  the  Circus.  The  cattle-market  was  laid 
out  immediaVly  adjoining  the  river,  and  this  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  quarters  of  Rome.  Tem- 
ples and  sanctuaries  arose  on  all  the  summits,  above  all  the 
federal  sanctuary  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  (p.  150),  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  stronghold  the  far-seen  temple  of 
Father  Diovis,  who  had  given  to  his  people  all  this  glory, 
and  who  now,  when  the  Romans  were  triumphing  over  the 
surrounding  nations,  triumphed  along  with  them  over  the 
subject  gods  of  the  vanquished. 

The  names  of  the  men,  at  whose  bidding  these  great 
buildings  of  the  city  arose,  are  almost  as  completely  lost  in 
oblivion  as  those  of  the  leaders  in  the  earliest  battles  and 
viciorics  of  Rome.  Tradition  indeed  assigns  the  different 
works  to  different  kings — the  senate-house  to  TuUus  Hoa- 
tilius,  the  Janiculum  and  the  wooden  bridge  to  Anous  Mar- 
cius,  the  great  Cloaca,  the  Grcus,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  the  temple  of  Diana  and  the  ring- 
wall  to  Servius  Tullius.  Some  of  these  statements  may 
perhaps  be  correct ;  and  it  is  apparently  not  the  result  of 

*  Both  thesitiution  of  the  two  temples,  and  the  ozprefs  teetbiMHiy 
of  OiuQjfliiu,  ii  65,  that  the  temple  of  Veata  Uy  outside  of  the  Roma 
i]UA  Irota,  prove  that  these  straotures  were  oonnected  with  the  foundatioo 
not  of  the  Palatine,  but  of  the  second  (Serrian)  city.  *  Posterity  reekoned 
this  rtgia  y^  ^th  the  temple  of  Vesta  as  a  scheme  of  Nama ;  but  the  caus< 
which  gave  rise  to  that  hypothesis  is  too  manifest  to  aOow  of  our  attaob 
log  any  weight  to  it 
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acddeot  that  the  building  of  the  new  ring-wall  is  associated 
both  as  to  date  and  author  with  the  new  organization  of  the 
army,  which  in  fiu^t  bore  special  reference  to  the  regulai 
defence  of  the  dty  walls.  But  upon  the  whole  we  must  lie 
content  to  learn  from  this  tradition — what  is  indeed  evident 
of  itself— that  this  second  creation  of  Rome  stood  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  commencement  of  her  hegemony 
over  JLatium  and  with  the  remodelling  of  her  burgess-arm/i 
and  that,  while  it  originated  in  one  apd  the  same  great  con- 
ception,  its  execution  was  not  the  work  either  of  a  single 
man  or  of  a  single  generation.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  Hellenic  influences  exercised  a  powerful  effect  on  this 
remodelling  of  the  Roman  community,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  the  mode  or  the  degrt^  of  their 
operation.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Servian 
military  constitution  is  essentially  of  an  Hellenic  type  (p. 
141) ;  and  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  the  games  of 
the  circus  were  organixed  on  an  Hellenic  model.  The  new 
Ttgia  with  the  city  hearth  was  quite  a  Greek  prtftaneion, 
and  the  round  temple  of  Vesta,  looking  towards  the  east 
and  not  so  much  as  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  was  con- 
structed in  no  respect  according  to  Italian,  but  wholly  in 
accordance  with  Hellenic  ritual.  With  these  &ctB  before 
us,  the  statement  of  tradition  appears  not  at  all  incredible 
that  the  Ionian  confederacy  in  Asia  Minor  to  some  extent 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Romano-Latin  league,  and  that 
the  new  federal  sanctuary  on  the  Aventine  was  for  that  reai 
son  constmoled  in  imitation  of  the  Artemislon  at  Ephesua. 
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IBS    UMBBCHSABBLLIAir    BTOOXB. — ^BSeUfHIireS    OV    TBM 

Ths  migratioiii  of  the  Umbriail  stocks  appears  to  havi 
begun  at  a  period  later  than  that  of  the  Latinsi 
beiiiumii-      Like  the  Latin,  it  moved  in  a  southerly  direo^ 
p-ation.  ^.^jj^  1^^^  .^  j^^p^  more  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 

sula and  towards  the  east  coast.  It  is  painful  to  speak  of 
it ;  for  our  information  regarding  it  comes  to  us  like  the 
sound  of  bells  from  a  town  that  has  been  sunk  in  the  sea. 
The  Umbrian  people  extended  according  to  Herodotus  as 
fnr  as  the  Alps,  ancl  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  very  an- 
cient times  they  occupied  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy,  to 
the  point  where  the  settlements  of  the  Illyrian  stocks  began 
on  the  east,  and  those  of  the  Ligurians  on  the  west.  As  to 
the  latter,  there  are  traditions  of  their  contests  witii  the 
Vmbrians,  and  we  may  perhaps  draw  an  inference  regard- 
ing their  extension  in  very  early  times  towards  the  soutli 
from  isolated  names,  such  as  that  of  the  island  of  Uva 
(Elba)  compared  with  the  Ligurian  Ilvates.  To  this  period 
of  Umbrian  greatness  the  evidently  Italian  names  of  the 
most  ancient  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  Hatria 
(black  town),  and  Spina  (thorn-town),  probably  owe  their 
origin,  as  well  as  the  numerous  traces  of  Umbrians  in  South- 
ern Etruria  (such  as  the  river  Umbro,  Camars  the  old  name 
of  Clusium,  Castrum  Amerinum).  Such  indications  of  au 
Italian  population  having  preceded  the  Etruscan  especially 
04)cur  in  the  most  southern  portion  of  Etruria,  the  district 
between  the  Ciminian  forest  (below  Viterbo)  and  the  Tiber. 
In  Falerii,  the  town  of  Etruria  nearest  to  the  frontier  of 
Umbria  and  the  Sabine  country,  according  to  the  testimony 
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of  Strabo,  a  language  was  spoken  different  from  the  EtniSi 
ean,  and  inscriptions  bearing  out  that  statement  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light  there,  the  alphabet  and  lan- 
guage of  which,  while  presenting  points  of  contact  witk 
the  Etruscan,  exhibit  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Latin.* 
The  local  worship  also  presents  traces  of  a  Sabellian  charao* 
tei* ;  and  a  similar  inference  is  suggested  by  the  primitive 
relations  subsisting  in  sacred  as  well  as  other  matters  be* 
tween  Caere  and  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  the  Etruscans 
seised  those  southern  districts  Irom  the  Umbrians  at  a  pe- 
riod considerably  subsequent  to  their  occupation  of  the 
fxiuntry  on  the  north  of  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  that  an 
llmbrian  population  maintained  itself  there  even  after  the 
Tuscan  conquest.  In  this  &ct  we  may  probably  discover 
the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  surprising  rapidity  with 
which  the  southern  portion  of  Etruria  became  Latinized,  as 
compared  with  the  tenacious  retention  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage and  manners  in  northern  Etruria,  after  the  Roman 
conquest.  That  the  Umbrians  were  after  obstinate  strug- 
gles driven  back  from  the  north  and  west  into  the  narrow 
mountainous  country  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  they  subsequently  held,  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  geographical  position,  just  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orisons  and  that  of  the 
Basques  at  the  present  day  indicates  the  similar  &te  that 
has  befiillen  them.  Tradition  also  has  to  report  that  the 
Tuscans  deprived  the  Umbrians  of  three  hundred  towns ; 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance  as  evidence,  in  the  national 

*  In  the  alphftbet  the  r  especially  deeerres  nodce,  being  of  the  Latfai 
(B)  and  not  of  the  Etruscan  foim  (D),  and  also  the  s  (  n  ) ;  it  can  only 
bo  deriyed  from  the  primitive  Latin,  and  must  rery  faithfully  represent 
iL  The  language  likewise  has  close  affinity  with  the  oldest  Latin ;  Mar,t 
Aoarcelini  ke  eupa^  that  is,  Mareitm  Aeareeliniu$ heic  eubat:  Merurva 
A  OoienaLa,/.  .  •  smoliioMftfam  .  .  dedtieuando  .  .  ctmw^um^  that 
is,  MMnM0A(ulw  f)  OoUna  La{rH$)  /{Uifu)  de  §enatut  mUenlia  dedU 
gmtmdo  (perfaapsi^o/tm)  amapium.  At  the  same  time  with  these  and 
rimHar  inscripdons  there  were  found  some  other  records  fai  a  diiTerenl 
character  and  language,  nndoubtedlyElmscan. 
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prayers  of  the  Umbrian  Iguvini,  which  we  Btill 

along  with  other  stodcs  the  Tuscans  specially  are  cursed  as 

public  foes. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  pressure  exerted 
upon  them  from  the  north,  that  the  Umbrians  advanced 
towards  the  south,  keeping  in  general  upon  the  heights,  be 
cause  they  found  the  plains  already  occupied  by  Latin 
stocks,  but  beyond  doubt  frequently  making  inroads  and 
encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  kindred  race,  and  in- 
termingling .with  them  the  more  readily,  that  the  distinc* 
tiun  in  language  and  habits  could  not  have  been  at  all  so 
marked  then  as  we  find  it  aflerwards.  To  the  class  of  such 
inroads  belongs  the  tradition  of  the  entrance  of  the  Reatini 
and  Sabines  into  Latium  and  their  contests  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  similar  phenomena  were  probably  repeated  all  along 
the  west  coast.  Upon  the  whole  the  Sabines  maintained 
their  footing  in  the  mountains,  as  in  the  district  bordering 
on  Latium  which  has  since  been  called  by  their  name,  and 
in  the  Volscian  land ;  probably  because  the  Latin  popula- 
tion did  not  extend  thither  or  was  there  less  dense,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  well-peopled  plains  were  better  able 
to  offer  resistance  to  the  invaders,  although  they  were  noi 
in  all  cases  able  or  desirous  to  prevent  isolated  bands  from 
gaining  a  footing,  such  as  the  Titles  and  afterwards  the 
Claudii  in  Rome  (p.  72).  In  this  way  the  stocks  here  be- 
came variously  mingled,  a  state  of  things  which  serves  to 
explain  the  numerous  relations  that  subsisted  between  the 
Volscians  and  Latins,  and  how  it  happened  that  their  dia^ 
trict^  as  well  as  Sabina,  afterwards  became  so  speedily 
Latinized. 

The  chief  branch,  however,  of  the  Umbrian  stock  m> 
^^  grated  eastward  from  Sabina  into  the  moun* 

tains  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  adjacent  hiil-cooii- 
try  to  the  south  of  them.  Here,  as  on  the  west  coast^  they 
occupied  the  mountainous  districts,  whose  thinly  scattered 
population  gave  way  before  the  immigrants  or  submitted 
to  their  yoke ;  while  in  the  plain  along  the  Apulian  coast  the 
ancient  native  population,  the  lapygians,  upon  the  whols 
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maintained  their  ground,  although  inyolved  in  OLiiatant 
feuds,  in  particular  on  the  northern  frontier  about  Luoeria 
and  ArpL  When  these  migrations  took  place,  cannot  of 
ooarae  be  determined ;  but  it  was  probably  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  regal  goyemment  in  Rome.  Tradition  reports 
that  the  Sabines,  pressed  by  the  Umbrians,  vowed  a  mt  m« 
cmm,  that  is,  swore  that  they  would  give  up  and  send  be- 
yond Uieir  bounds  the  sons  and  daughters  bom  in  the  year 
of  war,  so  soon  as  these  should  reach  maturity,  that  the 
gods  might  at  their  pleasure  destroy  them  or  bestow  upon 
them  new  abodes  in  other  lands.  One  band  was  led  by  the 
oz  of  Mars ;  these  were  the  Safini  or  Samnites,  who  in  the 
first  instance  established  themselves  on  the  mountains  ad- 
joining the  river  Sagrus,  and  at  a  later  period  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  beautiful  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Matese  chain, 
near  tiie  sources  of  the  Tifemus.  Both  in  their  old  and  in 
their  new  territory  they  named  their  place  of  public  assem- 
bly-^which  in  the  one  case  was  situated  near  Agnone,  in  tht 
other  near  Bojano— from  the  ox  which  led  them  Bovianum. 
A  second  band  was  led  by  the  woodpecker  of  Mars ;  these 
were  the  Picentes,  ^  the  woodpecker-people,''  who  took  pos* 
8essi<m  of  what  is  now  the  March  of  Ancona.  A  third 
band  was  led  by  the  wolf  (Atf^tM)  into  the  region  of  Bene- 
ventum ;  these  were  the  Hirpini.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
other  small  tribes  branched  off  from  the  cummoc  stock— 
the  Praetuttii  near  Teramo;  the  Vestini  about  the  Gran 
8as8o;  the  Marrudni  near  Chieti;  the  Frentani  on  the 
frontier  of  Apulia ;  the  Paeligni  about  the  Majella  moun- 
tains ;  and  lastly  the  Marsi  about  lake  Fucinus,  coming  in 
eontaet  with  the  Volsdans  and  Latins.  All  of  these  tribes 
retained,  as  these  legends  clearly  show,  a  vivid  sense  of 
their  relafeiiMiship  and  of  their  having  come  forth  from  the 
Aibine  land.  While  the  Umbrians  succumbed  in  the  un« 
equal  struggle  and  the  western  offshoots  of  the  same  stock 
became  amalgamated  with  the  Latin  or  Hellenic  populatioa 
the  Sabellian  tribes  prospered  in  the  seclusion  of  their  dis- 
tsot  fflomitsin  land,  equidly  remote  from  collision  with  ths 
EtnMPft"*!  ^^  Latins,  and  the  Greeks.    There  was  little  oi 
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no  development  of  an  urban  life  amongst  them ;  their  geo 
graphioal  position  almost  wholly  precluded  them  from  en- 
gaging in  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  mountain-tops 
and  strongholds  sufficed  for  the  necessities  of  defence,  while 
the  husbandmen  continued  to  dwell  in  open  hamlets  oi 
wherever  each  found  the  spring  and  the  forest  or  pastuit 
that  he  desired.  In  such  ciroumstAnces  their  constitulion 
remained  stationary ;  like  the  similarly  ntuated  Arcadians 
in  Greece,  their  communities  never  became  incorporated 
into  a  single  state ;  at  the  utmost  they  only  formed  confed- 
eracies more  or  less  loosely  connected.  In  the  Abruzzi 
espedally,  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  mountain  valleys 
seems  to  have  debarred  the  several  cantons  from  intei*^ 
course  with  each  other  or  with  the  outer  world.  They 
maintained  but  little  connection  with  each  other  and  oon- 
tinned  to  live  in  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Italy  ; 
and  in  consequence,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  their 
inhabitants,  they  exercised  less  influence  than  any  other  por* 
tion  of  the  Italian  nation  on  the  development  of  the  history 
of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Samnite  people  decidedly  eshib* 

ited  the  highest  political  development  among 

Ml  deT^p^    the  eastern  Italian  stock,  as  the  Latin  nation  did 


among  the  western.  From  an  early  period, 
perhaps  from  its  first  immigration,  a  comparatively  strong 
political  bond  held  together  the  Samnite  nation,  and  gave 
to  it  the  strength  which  subsequentiy  enabled  it  to  contend 
with  Rome  on  equal  terms  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy. 
We  are  as  ignorant  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  league,  as  we  are  of  its  constitution ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  Samnium  no  single  community  exercised  a 
preponderating  influence,  and  still  less  was  there  any  town 
to  serve  as  a  central  rallying  point  and  bond  of  union  for 
the  Samnite  stock,  such  as  Rome  was  for  the  Latins.  Tlie 
strength  of  the  land  lay  in  its  communei  of  husbandmen, 
and  authority  was  vested  in  the  assembly  formed  of  theii 
representatives ;  it  was  this  assembly  which  in  case  of  need 
nominated  a  federal  commander-in-chief.     In  consequ^icf 
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of  its  oonstitution  the  polioj  of  this  confederacy  was  not 
aggressive  like  the  Roman,  but  was  limited  to  Uie  defence 
of  its  own  bounds ;  only  in  an  united  state  is  power  so  con* 
oentrated  and  passion  so  strong,  that  the  extension  of  terri- 
tory can  be  systematically  pursued.  Accordingly  the  whole 
history  of  the  two  nations  is  prefigured  in  their  diametri- 
cally opposite  systems  of  colonization.  Wliatever  the  Ro- 
nians  gained,  was  a  gain  to  the  state :  the  conquests  of  the 
Samnites  were  achieved  by  bands  of  volunteers  who  went 
forth  in  search  of  plunder  and,  whether  they  prospered  or 
were  unfortunate,  were  le^  to  their  own  resources  by  their 
native  home.  The  conquests,  however,  which  the  Samnites 
made  on  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Ionic  seas,  be- 
long to  a  later  age ;  during  the  regal  period  in  Rome  they 
seem  to  have  been  only  gaining  possession  of  the  settle- 
ments in  which  we  afterwards  find  them.  As  a  single  inci- 
dent in  the  series  of  movements  among  the  neighbouring 
peoples  caused  by  the  Samnite  settlement  may  be  men« 
tioned  the  surprise  of  Cumae  by  Tyrrhenians  from  the 
Upper  Sea,  Umbrians,  and  Daunians  in  the  year  of  the 
city  230.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  accounts 
of  the  matter  which  present  certainly  a  consid- 
erable colouring  of  romance,  it  would  appear  that  in  this 
instance,  as  was  often  the  case  in  such  expeditions,  the  in- 
truders and  those  whom  they  supplanted  combined  to  form 
one  army,  the  Etruscans  joining  with  their  Umbrian  ene- 
mies, and  these  again  joined  by  the  lapygians  whom  the 
Jmbrian  settlers  had  driven  towards  the  south.  Neverthe- 
less the  undertaking  proved  a  failure :  on  this  occasion  at 
l«ist  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  bravery  of  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  succeeded  in  repel 
ling  the  bMrbarian  assault  on  the  beautiful  seaporlb 
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Tem  Etruscan  people,  or  Ras  *  as  they  oafled  dieii^ 
selves,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Latin 
and  Sabellian  Italians  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks. 
They  were  distinguished  from  these  nations  by  their  very 
bodily  structure :  instead  of  the  slender  and  symmetrical 
proportions  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  sculptures  of 
the  Etruscans  exhibit  only  short  sturdy  figures  with  large 
heads  and  thick  arms.  Their  manners  and  customs  also,  so 
fiir  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  nation  was  originally  quite  distinct  from  the 
Graeco-Italian  stocks.  The  religion  of  the  Tuscans  in  par- 
ticular, presenting  a  gloomy  fantastic  character  and  delight- 
ing in  the  mystical  handling  of  numbers  and  in  wild  and  hor- 
rible speculations  and  practices,  is  equally  remote  from  the 
dear  rationalism  of  the  Romans  and  the  genial  image-worw 
ship  of  the  Hellenes.  The  conclusion  which  these  facts  sug- 
gest is  confirmed  by  the  most  important  and  authoritative 
evidence  of  nationality,  the  evidence  of  language.  The  r»> 
mains  of  the  Etruscan  tongue  which  have  reached  us,  nu- 
merous as  they  are  and  presenting  so  many  data  to  aid  in  , 
deciphering  it,  occupy  a  position  of  isolation  so  complete, 
that  not  only  has  no  one  hitherto  succeeded  in  its  interpro 
tation,  but  no  one  has  been  able  even  to  determine  precise 
iy  its  proper  place  in  the  classification  of  languages.  Two 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  language  may  be  clearly 
distinguished.  In  the  older  period  the  vocalization  of  the 
language  waa  completely  carried  out,  and  the  collision  of 

*  J2M-«niuM^  whh  the  gcntfle  tenntnttion  mentioned  at  p  167. 
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two  oonsouauts  was  almost  without  exception  avoided.* 
By  throwing  off  the  vocal  and  consonantal  terminatiocs, 
and  by  the  weakening  or  i  ejection  of  the  vowels,  this  soft 
and  melodious  language  was  gradually  changed  in  character, 
and  became  intolerably  harsh  and  rugged.f  They  changed 
fir  example  ramu&af  into  ram&a^  Tarqutnius  into  Tarck^ 
•V,  Minerva  into  Mmrva^  Menelaos,  Polydeukes,  Alexan- 
dro0|  into  Menle^  Pultuke^  JSkhsentre.  The  indistinct  and 
rugged  nature  of  their  pronunciation  is  shown  most  clearly 
by  the  &ct  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Etruscans  ceased 
to  distinguish  o  from  «,  b  from  p^  c  from  ^,  d  from  L  At 
the  same  time  the  accent  was,  as  in  Loitin  and  in  the  more 
rugged  Greek  dialects,  uniformly  thrown  back  upon  the 
initial  syllable.  The  aspirate  consonants  were  treated  in  a 
similar  &shion ;  while  the  Italians  rejected  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  aspirated  b  or  the  /,  and  the  Greeks,  re* 
versing  the  case,  rejected  this  sound  and  retained  the  others 
^9  9>,  2,  the  Etruscans  allowed  the  softest  and  most  pleasing 
of  them,  the  %  to  drop  entirely  except  in  words  borrowed 
from  other  languages,  but  made  use  of  the  other  three  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  even  where  they  had  no  proper 
place;  Thetis  for  example  became  ThethU^  Telephus  The- 
laphe,  Odysseus  Utuze  or  Uihuze.  Of  the  few  termina- 
tions and  words,  whose  meaning  has  been  ascertained,  the 
greater  part  have  not  the  most  distant  analogy  to  the 
Graeoo-Italian  languages;  such  as  the  termination  al  em« 
ployed  as  a  designation  of  descent,  frequently  of  descent 
from  the  mother,  $.  g,  Canial^  which  on  a  bilingual  inscrip* 
tion  of  Chiusi  is  translated  by  Cainia  natus;  and  the  ter- 
mination sa  in  the  names  of  women,  used  to  indicate  the 
dan  into  which  they  have  married,  e.  g,  Lecnesa  denoting 
the  spoum  of  a  Licinius.     Cela  or  clan  with  the   nflcction 

'  *  To  this  period  belong  e.  g.  inscriptions  on  the  olay  vases  of  Caere, 
liMh  ta,  minUeBwnwnima&MmaTandmaiMpttrm^^ 
BunaaUnheUfu^  or  mi  ramuO-af  kaiuftnaia. 

f  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  sound  which  the  language  now  had 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  inscription  of  Perusia ;  eulat  kMna 
Imnzul  wnuntixT  ^^"^^  vel&ituue  ttHaafunat  sUle&caru, 
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cUnri  moans  son ;  h%  daughter ;  ril  year ;  the  god  Hermes 
becomes  TurmSj  Aphrodite  Turan^  Hephaestos  SethUmt^ 
Rakohos  Fufiuns.  Alongside  of  these  strange  forms  and 
sounds  there  certainly  occur  isolated  analogies  between  the 
Etrusoan  and  the  Italian  languages.  Proper  names  are 
ff«rmcdy  substantially,  after  the  general  Italian  system.  Thr 
Aequent  gentile  termination  enm  or  etta  *  recurs  in  the  ter 
mmation  entM  which  is  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence  ia 
Italian,  especially  in  Sabellian  clan-names ;  thus  the  Etrus- 
can names  Vivenna  bji6^  Spurinna  correspond  closely  to  the 
Roman  VU^ivs  or  Vibienus  and  Spurius,  A  number  of 
names  of  divinities,  which  occur  as  Etruscan  on  Etroscaa 
monuments  or  in  authors,  have  in  their  roots,  and  to  some 
extent  even  in  their  terminations,  a  form  so  thoroughly 
Latin,  that,  if  these  names  were  really  originally  Etruscan, 
the  two  languages  must  have  been  closely  related ;  sudi  at 
Usil  (sun  and  dawn,  connected  with  ausum,  aurumj  atcroro, 
iol)y  Minerva  {menervare),  Ixua  {lascitms),  Neptunus^  Voi- 
tumna.  As  these  analogies,  however,  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  subsequent  political  and  religious  rdations  be- 
tween the  Etruscans  and  Latins,  and  in  the  aooommodationa 
and  borrowings  to  which  these  relations  gave  rise,  they  do 
not  invalidate  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
other  observed  phenomena,  that  the  Tuscan  language  di^ 
fered  as  widely  from  all  the  Graeco-Italian  dialects  as  did 
the  languages  of  the  Celts  or  of  the  Slavonians.  So  at 
least  it  sounded  to  the  Roman  ear  *  "  Tuscan  and  Grallio " 
were  the  languages  of  barbarians,  **  Oscan  and  Volsdan " 
were  but  rustic  dialects. 

But,  while  the  Etruscans  differed  thus  widely  from  the 
Oraeco-ltalian  family  of  languages,  no  one  has  yet  succeed- 
ed in  connecting  them  with  any  other  known  race.  All 
lorts  of  dialects  have  been  examined  with  a  view  to  dis 

*  Such  as  Maecenas,  Porsena,  YiTenna,  Caecina,  SparimuL  The  tow* 
el  in  the  penult  is  originaUy  long,  but  m  consequence  of  the  thsowiog 
bdck  of  the  accent  upon  the  initial  syllable  is  frequently  shortened  and 
0TCU  rejected.  Thus  we  find  PoraSna,  as  well  as  P  irsSna,  and  Owooe  as 
woll  as  Caeclna. 
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cover  affinity  with  the  Etruscan,  sometimes  by  simple  in- 
terrogatioiiy  sometimes  by  torture,  but  all  without  exception 
in  vain.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Basque  nation 
would  naturally  suggest  it  as  not  unlikely  to  be  cognate  ; 
bat  even  in  the  Basque  language  no  analogies  of  a  decisive 
character  have  been  brought  forward.  As  little  do  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  Ligurian  language  which  have  reached 
our  time,  consisting  of  local  and  personal  names,  indicate 
any  oaunection  with  the  Tuscans,  Even  the  extinct  nation 
which  has  constructed  those  enigmatical  sepulchral  towers 
called  NuragJu  by  thousands  in  the  islands  of  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  especially  in  Sardinia,  cannot  well  be  connected  with 
the  Etruscans,  for  not  a  single  structure  of  the  same  charac 
ter  is  to  be  met  with  in  Etruria.  The  utmost  we  can  say 
is  that  several  traces,  apparently  reliable,  point  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  Etruscans  may  be  on  theVholo  included 
among  the  ludo-Germans.  Thus  mi  in  the  beginning  of 
many  of  the  older  inscriptions  is  certainly  i^  8lJ^/,  and  the 
genitive  form  of  consonantal  stems  veneru/^  rafuvuf  is  ex- 
actly reproduced  in  old  Latin,  corresponding  to  the  old  San- 
scrit termination  at.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  the 
Etruscan  Zeus,  Tina  or  Tinia^  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  dina^  meaning  day,  as  Zii»  is  connected  with 
the  synonymous  diwan.  But,  even  granting  those  points 
of  connection,  the  Etruscan  people  appears  withal  scarcely 
less  isolated.  '^  The  Etruscans,''  Dionysius  said  long  ago, 
**  are  like  no  other  nati<m  in  language  and  manners ; "  and 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  statement 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  from  what  quarter 
the  Etruscans  migrated  into  Italy  ;  nor  is  much 
SjJJi^l^*  lost  through  our  inability  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion^ for  this  migration  belonged  at  any  rate  to 
tiie  infmcy  of  tJid  people,  and  their  historical  development 
began  and  ended  in  Italy.  No  question,  however,  has  been 
handled  with  greater  seal  than  this,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  which  induces  antiquaries  especially  to  inquire 
into  what  is  neither  capable  of  being  known  nor  worth  the 
knowing — to  inarire  ^  who  was  Hecuba's  mother/'  as  the 
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emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  done.  As  tbe  oldest  and 
most  important  Etruscan  towns  lay  far  inland — ^in  &ct  we 
find  not  a  single  Etruscan  town  of  any  UDte  immediately  oa 
the  coast  except  Populonia,  which  we  k  )ow  for  certain  was 
not  one  of  the  old  twelve  cities — and  the  movement  of  the 
Etruscans  in  historical  times  was  from  *iorth  to  south,  it 
^eems  probable  that  they  migrated  into  the  peninsula  by 
land.  Indeed  the  low  stage  of  civilization  in  which  we  find 
them  at  first  would  ill  accord  with  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  migrated  by  sea.  Nations  even  in  the  earliest  times 
crossed  a  strait  as  they  would  a  stream ;  but  to  laud  on  the 
west  coast  of  Italy  was  a  very  different  matter.  We  must 
therefore  seek  for  the  earlier  home  of  the  Etruscans  to  the 
west  or  north  of  Italy.  It  is  not  wholly  improbable  that 
the  Etruscans  may  have  come  into  Italy  over  the  Raecian 
Alps ;  for  the  oldest  traceable  settlers  in  the  Grisons  and 
Tyrol,  the  Raeti,  spoke  Etruscan  down  to  historical  times, 
and  their  name  sounds  simihir  to  that  of  the  Ras.  These 
may  no  doubt  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Etruscan  settle- 
ments on  the  Po ;  but  it  is  at  least  quite  as  likely  that  they 
may  have  been  a  portion  of  the  nation  which  remained  be^ 
hind  in  its  earlier  abode. 

In  glaring  contradiction  to  this  simple  and  natural  view 
Btoi7  or  their  Stands  the  story  that  the  Etruscans  were  Lydi« 
Lydian  origin,  ^ns  who  had  emigrated  from  Asia.  It  is  very 
ancient :  it  occurs  even  in  Herodotus  ;  and  it  reappears  in 
later  writers  with  innumerable  changes  and  additions,  al- 
though several  intelligent  inquirers,  such  as  Dionysius,  em- 
phatically declared  their  disbelief  in  it,  and  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  Etruscans  in  religion,  laws,  manners^ 
or  languuge.  It  is  possible  that  an  isolated  band  of  pirates 
from  Asia  Minor  may  have  reached  Etruria,  and  that  their 
adventure  ma/  have  given  rise  to  such  tales;  but  more 
probably  the  whole  story  rests  on  a  mere  verbal  mistake. 
The  Italian  Etruscans  or  the  Turs-^nnae  (for  this  appears 
to  be  the  original  form  and  the  basis  of  Uie  Greeiw  TuQ<h 
fpoiy  Tv^^^roi^  of  the  Umbrian  Turs^i^  and  of  the  two  Bc^ 
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man  forms  Tugei^  JStrusci)^  nearly  coincide  in  name  witb 
the  Lydian  people,  the  ToQQij^oi  or  perhaps  also  Tvq^voL 
BO  named  from  the  town  Tv^ga.  This  manifestly  accidental 
resemblance  in  name  s(  ems  to  be  in  reality  the  only  foun 
dation  for  that  hypothesis — ^not  rendered  more  reliable  by 
its  great  antiquity — and  for  all  the  pile  of  crude  historical 
speculation  that  has  been  reared  upon  it.  By  connecting 
the  au.ient  maritime  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  with  the 
piracy  of  the  Lydians,  and  then  by  confounding  (Thucydides 
IS  the  first  who  has  demonstrably  done  so)  the  Torrhebian 
pirates,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  the  buccaneering 
Pelasgians  who  roamed  and  plundered  on  every  sea,  there 
has  been  produced  one  of  the  most  unhappy  complications 
of  historical  tradition.  The  terra  Tyrrhenians  denotes 
sometimes  the  Lydian  Torrhebi — as  is  the  case  in  the  earli- 
est sources,  such  as  the  Homeric  hymns;  sometimes  under 
the  form  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  or  simply  that  of  Tyrrheni- 
ans, the  Pelasgian  nation ;  sometimes,  in  fine,  the  Italian 
Etruscans,  although  the  latter  never  came  into  lasting  con- 
tact with  the  Pelasgians  or  Torrhebians,  nor  were  at  all 
connected  with  them  by  common  descent. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  historical  interest 
Settiemento  ^  determine  what  were  the  oldest  traceable 
ftraKaDBin  abodes  of  the  Etruscans,  and  what  were  their 
i»«iy.  further  movements  when  they  left  these.     Vari- 

ous circumstances  attest  that  before  the  great  Celtic  invar 
•ion  they  dwelt  in  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  being 
conterminous  on  the  east  along  the  Adige  with  the  Veneti 
of  Ulyrian  (Albanian  ?)  descent,  on  the  west  with  the  Ligu* 
nans.  This  is  proved  in  particular  by  the  already  men« 
tioned  rugged  Etruscan  dialect  which  was  still  spoken  in 
the  time  of  Livy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Raetian  Al|«, 
and  by  the  £ict  that  Mantua  remained  Tuscan  dow  n  to  a 
late  period  To  the  south  of  the  Po  and  at  the  mouths  of 
that  river  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  were  mingled,  the 
former  as  the  dominant,  the  latter  as  the  older  race,  which 
had  founded  the  old  commercial  towns  of  Hatria  and  Spina, 
while  the  Tuscans  appear  to  have  been  the  founders  of  Fel 
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■ina  (Bologna)  and  Bavenna.  A  long  lame  dapaed  ere  Um 
Celts  oroBsod  the  Po ;  henoe  the  Etroacana  and  Umbrianfl 
left  deeper  traoea  of  their  exiatenoe  on  the  right  bank  of  ^ 
river  than  they  had  done  on  the  left,  which  they  had  to 
abandon  at  an  early  period.  All  the  diatricta,  however,  to 
the  north  of  the  Apennines  passed  too  rapidly  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  nation  into  those  of  another  to  permit  the 
formation  of  any  continaons  national  development  there. 
Far  more  important  in  an  historical  point  of  view  waa 
the  great  settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  land 
which  still  beara  their  name.  Although  Ligur^ 
ana  or  Umbrians  were  probably  at  one  time  (p.  160)  aetded 
there,  the  tracea  of  their  occupation  have  been  almoat 
wholly  ei&oed  by  the  civilization  of  their  Etruscan  soccer 
sors.  In  this  region,  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Pisae  to  Tarquinii  and  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  A  pen* 
nines,  the  Etruscan  nationality  found  ita  perman^it  abod<» 
and  maintained  itadf  with  great  tenacity  down  to  the  time 
of  the  empire.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  proper  Tus- 
can territory  was  formed  by  the  Amus ;  the  region  north 
from  the  Amus  as  fiur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Macra  and  the 
Apennines  was  a  debateable  border  land  in  the  poesession 
sometimes  of  Ligurians,  sometimes  of  Etruscans,  and  lor 
this  reason  larger  settlements  were  not  successful  thercu 
The  southern  boundary  was  probably  formed  at  first  by 
the  Ciminian  Forest,  a  chain  of  hills  south  of  Viterbo,  and 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Tiber.  We  have  already  (p.  161) 
noticed  the  fiict  that  the  territory  between  the  Ciminian 
range  and  the  Tiber  with  the  towns  of  Sutrium,  Nept^te, 
Falerii,  Veil,  and  Caere  appears  to  have  been  taken  possea- 
aion  of  by  the  Etruscans  at  a  period  considerably  later  Uimu 
the  more  northern  district,  possibly  not  earlier  than  in  the 
second  century  of  Rome,  and  that  the  original  Italian  popo- 
lation  must  have  maintained  its  ground  in  this  region,  esp»> 
dally  in  Falerii,  although  in  a  relation  of  dependence. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  river  Tiber  became  the  line 
Bttattoofl  of  of  demarcation  between  Etruria  on  the  one  sidi 
loLatiiim.       and  Umbria  and  Latium  on  the  othei;   peac» 
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fill  relations  probably  upon  the  wnole  preyailed  in  that 
quarter,  and  no  essential  change  seems  to  have  taken  place 
*n  the  boundary  line,  at  least  so  fiur  as  concerned  the  La& 
in  frontier.  Vividly  as  the  Romans  were  impressed  hj 
the  feeling  that  the  Etruscan  was  a  foreigner,  while  the 
Latin  was  their  countryman,  they  yet  seem  to  have  stooa 
in  much  less  fear  of  attack  or  of  danger  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  than,  for  example,  from  their  kinsmen  in 
Gabii  and  Alba ;  and  this  was  natural,  for  they  were  pro- 
tected in  that  direction  not  merely  by  the  broad  stream 
which  formed  a  natural  boundary,  but  also  by  the  circum* 
stance,  so  momentous  in  its  bearing  on  the  mercantile  and 
political  development  of  Rome,  that  none  of  the  more  pow- 
erful Etruscan  towns  lay  immediately  on  the  river,  as  did 
Rome  on  the  Latin  bank.  The  Veientes  were  the  nearest 
to  the  Tiber,  and  it  was  with  them  that  Rome  and  Latium 
came  most  frequently  into  serious  conflict,  especially  for 
the  possession  of  Fidenae,  which  served  the  Veientes  as  a 
sort  of  tke  du  pant  on  the  left  bank  just  as  the  Janiculum 
served  the  Romans  on  the  right,  and  which  was  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  sometimes  in  those  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  relations  of  Rome  with  the  somewhat 
more  distant  Caere  were  on  the  whole  far  more  peaceful 
and  friendly  than  those  which  we  usually  find  subsisting 
between  neighbours  in  early  times.  There  are  doubtless 
vague  legends,  reaching  back  to  times  of  distant  antiquity, 
about  contests  between  Latium  and  Caere ;  Mezentius  the 
king  of  Caere,  for  instance,  is  asserted  to  have  obtained 
great  victories  over  the  Jjatins,  and  to  have  imposed  upou 
them  a  wine*tax;  but  evidence  much  more  definite  than 
that  which  attests  a  former  state  of  feud  is  supplied  by  tra* 
dition  as  to  an  especially  dose  connection  between  the  two 
ancient  centres  of  commercial  and  maritime  intercourse  in 
Latium  and  Etruria.  Reliable  traces  of  any  advance  of 
the  Etruscans  beyond  the  Tiber,  by  land,  are  altogether 
wanting.  It  is  true  that  Etruscans  are  named  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  great  barbarian  host,  which  Aristodenius  an- 
IM.  nihilated  in  230  u.c.  under  the  walls  of  Cuma^ 
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(p.  165) ;  but,  even  if  we  regard  this  account  as  deserv- 
ing credit  in  all  its  details,  it  only  shows  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  taken  part  in  a  great  plundering  expedition.  It  ii 
far  more  important  to  observe  that  south  of  the  Tiber  nc 
Etruscan  settlement  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  owed  its 
origin  to  founders  who  came  by  land ;  and  that  no  indicatiou 
whatevei  is  discernible  of  any  serious  pressure  by  the  Etrus- 
cans upon  the  Latin  nation.  The  possession  of  the  Janiculum 
and  of  both  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  remained,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  As  to 
the  migrations  of  bodies  of  Etruscans  to  Rome,  we  find  an 
isolated  statement  drawn  from  Tuscan  annals,  that  a  Tuscan 
band,  led  by  Caelius  Vivenna  of  Volsinii  and  after  his  death 
by  his  faithful  companion  Mastarna,  was  conducted  by  the 
latter  to  Rome  and  settled  there  on  the  Caelian  Mount. 
We  may  hold  the  account  to  be  trustworthy,  although  the 
addition  that  this  Mastarna  became  king  in  Rome  under  tlie 
name  of  Servius  Tullius  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  im- 
probable conjecture  of  the  archaeologists  who  busied  them- 
selves  with  legendary  parallels.  The  name  of  the  "  Tuscan 
quarter  ^  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  (p.  80)  points  to  a 
similar  settlement. 

It  can  hardly,  moreover,  be  doubted  that  the  last  regal 
The  Tta^  family  which  ruled  over  Rome,  that  of  the  Tar- 
qniBB.  quins,  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  whether  it  be- 

longed to  Tarquinii,  as  the  legend  asserts,  or  to  Caere, 
where  the  family  tomb  of  the  Tarchnas  has  recently  been 
discovered.  The  female  name  Tanaquil  or  Tanohvil  inter- 
woven with  the  legend,  while  it  is  not  Latin,  is  common  in 
Etruria.  But  the  traditional  story — according  to  wlncti 
Tarquin  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  who  had  mignted  from 
Corinth  to  Tarquinii,  and  came  to  settle  in  Rome  as  a  me- 
1oiko9 — is  neither  history  nor  legend,  and  the  historical 
chain  of  events  is  manifestly  in  this  instance  not  entangKul 
merely,  but  completely  torn  asunder.  If  anything  at  all 
can  be  deduced  from  this  tradition  beyond  the  bare  and 
really  unimportant  fact  that  at  last  a  family  of  Tuscan  dc 
scent  swayed  the  regal  sceptre  in  Rome,  it  can  only  be  held 
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as  implying  that  this  dominion  of  a  man  of  Tuscan  origin 
ought  not  to  bo  viewed  either  as  a  dominion  of  the  Tuscanr 
or  of  any  one  Tusoan  community  over  Rome,  or  conversely 
as  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  southern  Etruria.  There  is, 
in  feet,  no  sufficient  ground  either  for  the  one  hypothesis  of 
for  the  other.  The  history  of  the  Tarquins  had  its  thcairf 
in  Latium,  not  in  Etruria ;  and  Etruria,  so  fer  as  we  (ai 
Boe,  during  the  whole  regal  period  exercised  no  influence  ol 
any  essential  moment  on  either  the  language  or  customs  of 
Rome,  and  did  not  at  all  interrupt  the  regular  development 
of  the  Roman  state  or  of  the  Latin  league. 

The  cause  of  this  comparatively  passive  attitude  of 
Etruria  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Latium  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  partly  in  the  struggles  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Celts  on  the  Po,  which  it  is  probable  that  the  Celts 
did  not  cross  until  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  from 
Rome,  and  partly  in  the  tendency  of  the  Etruscan  people 
towards  seafering  and  the  acquisition  of  a  supremacy  on  the 
sea  and  seaboard — a  tendency  decidedly  exhibited  in  their 
settlements  in  Campania,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Tuscan  constitution,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
based  on  the  irraduai  transition  of  the  commu- 

Tbe  'BtniB- 

am  ooMti-  nity  to  an  urban  life.  The  early  direction  of 
*"***^  the  national  energies  towards  navigation,  trade, 

and  manufactures  appears  to  have  called  into  existence 
urban  commonwealths,  in  Uie  strict  sense  of  the  term,  eai- 
lier  in  Etruria  thao  elsewhere  in  Italy.  Caere  is  the  first 
of  all  the  Italian  towns  that  is  mentioned  in  Greek  records. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  Etruscans  hud  on  the 
whole  less  of  the  ability  and  the  disposition  for  war  than 
the  Romans  and  Sabellians :  the  un-Italian  custom  of  cm- 
ploying  mercenaries  to  fight  for  them  occurs  among  the 
Etruscans  at  a  very  early  period.  The  oldest  constitution 
of  the  communities  must  in  its  general  outlines  have  r^ 
sembled  that  of  Rome.  Kings  or  Lucumones  ruled,  posi 
sessing  similar  insignia  and  probably  therefore  a  similai 
plenitude  of  power  with  the  Roman  kings.     A  strict  line  of 
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iemarcation  separated  the  nobles  from  the  common  people. 
The  resemblance  in  the  dan-organization  is  attested  by  the 
analogy  of  the  systems  of  names ;  only,  among  the  Etrus 
cansy  descent  on  the  mother's  side  received  nmch  more  con^ 
sideration  than  in  Roman  law.  The  constitntion  of  thtaii 
league  appears  to  have  been  very  lax.  It  did  not  embratt 
the  whole  nation ;  the  northern  and  the  Campadian  £tni» 
cans  were  associated  in  confederacies  of  their  own,  /ust  ia 
the  same  way  as  the  communities  of  Etruria  proper.  Each 
of  these  leagues  consisted  of  twelve  communities,  which 
recognized  a  metropolis^  especially  for  purposes  of  worship^ 
and  a  federal  head  or  rather  a  high  priest,  but  appear  to 
have  been  substantially  equal  in  respect  of  rights ;  while 
some  of  them  at  least  were  so  powerful  that  neither  oould 
a  hegemony  establish  itself,  nor  oould  the  central  authority 
attMU  consolidation.  In  Etruria  proper  Volsinii  was  tiM 
metropolis ;  of  the  rest  of  its  twelve  towns  we  know  by 
trustworthy  tradition  only  Perusia,  Vetulonium,  Void,  and 
Tarquinii.  It  was,  however,  quite  as  unusual  for  the  Etrua- 
cans  really  to  act  in  concert,  as  it  was  for  the  Latin  con* 
federacy  to  do  otherwise.  Wars  were  ordinarily  carried  on 
by  a  single  community,  which  endeavoured  to  interest  in  its 
cause  such  of  its  neighboura  as  it  could ;  and  when  an  ex- 
ceptional case  occurred  in  which  war  was  resolved  on  by 
the  league,  individual  towns  very  frequently  kept  aloof 
from  it.  The  Etruscan  confederations  appear  to  have  been 
from  the  first — still  more  than  the  other  Italian  leagues 
formed  on  a  similar  basis  of  national  affinity— defioieiiC  in  a 
firm  and  paramount  central  authority. 
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CHAPTER  X 

nr   ITALY. — ^MABITIMB  SUPRBMAOT  OV  lU 
TUBOAHB  AND   OARTBAOIHIAHB. 

Ih  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  a  gradual 
^  ^    dawn  ushered  in  the  day ;  and  in  iJieir  case  too 
^Jf**^       the  dawn  was  in  the  east.     While  the  Italian 

other  laada. 

peninsula  still  lay  enveloped  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  rooming,  the  regions  of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean had  already  emerged  into  the  full  light  of  a  varied 
and  richly  developed  civilization.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
nations  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  to  be 
taught  and  trained  by  some  rival  sister^nation ;  and  such 
was  destined  to  be  in  an  eminent  degree  the  lot  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Italy.  The  drcumstances  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion,  however,  prevented  this  influence  from  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  peninsula  by  land.  No  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  any  resort  in  early  times  to  the  difficult  route  by 
land  between  Italy  and  Greece.  There  were  in  all  prob- 
ability from  time  immemorial  tracks  for  purposes  of  traffic, 
leading  from  Italy  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  oldest 
route  of  the  amber  trade  from  the  Baltic  joined  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  mouth  of  the  Po— on  which  account  the 
delta  of  the  Po  appears  in  Greek  legend  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  amber — and  this  route  was  joined  by  another  leading 
across  the  peninsula  over  the  Apennines  to  Pisae;  but 
fiom  these  r^ions  no  elements  of  civiliaation  could  come 
to  the  Italians.  It  was  the  seafaring  nations  of  the  east 
that  brought  to  Italy  whatever  foreign  culture  reached  it  in 
early  times. 

The  oldest  dviliied  natlcm  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Egyptians,  were  not  a  seafJEiring  people,  and 
8* 
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therefore  they  exercised  no  influence  on  Italy.  But  the 
same  may  be  with  almost  equal  truth  affirmed  of  the  Phoe- 
Pboeni-  nicians.     It  is  true  that,  issuing  from  their  nar- 

^J«*a  row  home  on  the  extreme  eastern  verge  of  the 

Mediterranean,  they  were  the  first  of  ail  kno^n  n 
races  to  venture  forth  in  floating  houses  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  at  first  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  dredging,  but 
soon  also  for  the  prosecution  of  trade.  They  were  the  first 
to  open  up  maritime  commerce ;  and  at  an  incredibly  early 
period  they  traversed  the  Mediterranean  even  to  its  furthest 
extremity  in  the  west.  Maritime  stations  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians appear  on  almost  all  its  coasts  earlier  than  those  oi 
the  Hellenes:  in  Hellas  itself,  in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  in 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Spain,  and  likewise  on  the  western  Ital- 
ian main.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  all  around  Sicily,  before 
the  Greeks  came  thither  or  at  least  before  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  there  in  any  considerable  numbers,  the 
Phoenicians  had  set  up  their  £ictories  on  the  headlands  and 
islets,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggrandizement,  but  for 
cbe  sake  of  trading  with  the  natives.  But  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  continental  Italy.  No  reliable  indication  has 
titherto  been  given  of  the  existence  of  any  Phoenician  set- 
tlement there  excepting  one,  a  Punic  factory  at  Caere,  the 
memory  of  which  has  been  preserved  partly  by  the  appellr.- 
tion  Punicum  given  to  a  little  village  on  the  Caerite  coast, 
partly  by  the  other  name  of  the  town  of  Caere  itself, 
Agylla^  which  is  not,  as  idle  fiction  asserts,  of  Pelasgic 
origin,  but  is  a  Phoenician  word  signifying  the  ^  round 
town*' — precisely  the  appearance  which  Caere  presents 
when  seen  from  the  sea.  That  this  station  and  any  similar 
establishments  which  may  have  elsewhere  existed  on  the 
ooasts  of  Italy  were  neither  of  much  importance  nor  of 
long  standing,  is  evident  from  their  having  disappeared 
almost  without  leaving  a  trace.  We  have  n(»t  the  smallest 
reason  to  think  them  older  than  the  Hellenic  settlements  of 
a  similar  kind  on  the  same  coasts.  An  evidence  of  nc 
slight  weight  that  Latium  at  least  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  men  of  Canaan  through  the  medium  of  the  He) 
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lencs  1^  furnished  by  the  Latin  name  •*Poeni,"  whi(;h  h 
Dorrowed  from  the  Greek,  All  the  oldest  relations,  indeed, 
of  the  Italians  to  the  civilization  of  the  oast  point  decidedly 
towards  Greece ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Phoenician  factory  a* 
Caere  may  be  very  well  explained,  without  resorting  to  the 
pre-Hellenic  period,  by  the  subsequent  well>kno>vn  :£latione 
between  the  commercial  state  of  Caere  and  C'uitliage.  In 
fact,  ^  hen  we  recall  the  circumstance  that  the  earliest  navi- 
gation was  and  continued  to  be  essentially  of  a  coasting 
character,  it  is  plain  that  scarcely  any  country  on  the  Medi- 
terranean lay  so  remote  from  the  Phoenicians  as  the  Italian 
mainland.  They  could  only  reach  it  from  the  west  coast 
of  Greece  or  from  Sicily  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
seamanship  of  the  Hellenes  became  developed  early  enough 
to  anticipate  the  Phoenicians  in  braving  the  dangers  of  the 
Adriatic  and  of  the  Tyrrhene  seas«  There  is  no  ground 
therefore  for  the  assumption  that  any  direct  influence  was  { 
originally  exercised  by  the  Phoenicians  over  the  Italians./ 
To  the  subsequent  relations  between  the  Phoenicians  hold- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  western  Mediterranean  and  the 
Italians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea  our  nar- 
rative will  return  in  the  sequel. 

To  all  appearance  the  Hellenic  mariners  were  the  first ' 
Ore^juin  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  basin  of  .' 
''•*y-  the   Mediterranean   to  navigate  the  coasts  of 

'Italy.  Of  the  important  questions  however  as  to  the  re- 
gion from  which,  and  as  to  the  period  at  which,  the  Greek 
seafarei-s  came  thither,  only  the  former  admits  of  being 
answered  with  Qome  degree  of  precision  and  fulness.  The 
Aeolian  and  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  the 
the  Grtek  region  where  Hellenic  maritime  traffic  first  bo- 
^^^^  came  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and  whence 
issued  the  Greeks  who  explored  the  interior  of  the  Black  , 

Bea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  on  the  other.  I 

The  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  wsis  retained   by  the  | 

waters  intervening  between  Epirus  and  Sicily,  and  that  of  I 

the  Ionian  gulf,  the  term  by  which  the  Greeks  in  earlier  i 

times  designated  the  .Adriatic  Sea,  arc  memorials  of  the 
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bet  that  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Italy  were  ones 
disooyered  by  seaftirers  from  Ionia.  The  eldest  Greek  set^ 
tlement  in  Italy,  Kyme,  was,  as  its  name  and  legend  tellj 
founded  by  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Anatolian 
coast  According  to  trustworthy  Hellenic  tradition,  the 
Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  first  of  the  Hellenes  to 
traverse  the  more  remote  western  sea.  Other  Greeks  soon 
followed  in  the  paths  which  those  of  Asia  Minor  had  opened 
up;  lonians  from  Naxos  and  from  Chalcis  in  EuboeSi 
Achaeans,  Locrians,  Rhodians,  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Me^ 
senians,  Spartans.  After  the  discovery  of  America  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  vied  with  one  another  in  send- 
ing out  expeditions  and  forming  settlements  there ;  and  the 
new  settlers  when  located  amidst  barbarians  recognised 
their  common  character  and  common  interests  as  civiliaed 
Europeans  more  strongly  than  they  had  done  in  their  former 
home.  So  it  was  with  the  new  discovery  of  the  Greeks^ 
The  privilege  of  navigating  the  western  waters  and  settling 
on  the  western  land  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
single  Greek  province  or  of  a  single  Greek  stocky  but  a 
common  good  for  the  whole  Hellenic  nation ;  and,  just  aa 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  North  American  world,  Eng- 
lish and  French,  Dutch  and  German  settlements  became 
mingled  and  blended,  Greek  Sicily  and  ^ Great  Greece'* 
became  peopled  by  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  Hellenic  races 
ofben  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable! 
Leaving  out  of  account  some  settlements  occupying  a  more 
isolated  position — such  as  that  of  the  Locrians  with  its  ofiP 
sets  Hipponium  and  Medama^  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Phocaeans  which  was  not  founded  till  towards  the  close  of 
this  period,  Hyele  (Velia,  Elea) — we  may  distinguish  in  a 
general  view  three  leading  groups.  The  original  Ionian 
group,  comprehended  under  the  name  ci  the  Chaloidian 
towns,  included  in  Italy  Cumae  with  the  other  Greek  settle* 
ments  at  Vesuvius  and  Rhegium,  and  in  Sicily  Zankle 
(afterwards  Messana),  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontini,  and  Hi- 
mera.  The  Achaean  group  embraced  Sybaris  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.    The  Doriav 
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group  compreheoded  Syracuse,  Gel%  Agrigentum,  and  the 
nuyority  of  the  Sicilian  colonies,  while  in  Italy  nothing  be* 
longed  to  it  but  Taras  (Tarentum)  and  its  offset  Hera^Jea.  * 
On  the  whole  the  preponderance  lay  with  the  immigvanta 
who  belonged  to  the  more  ancient  Hellenic  influx,  that  of 
the  lonians  and  the  8to<tks  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus  be* 
fore  the  Doric  immigration.  Among  the  Dorians  only  > 
oommonities  with  a  mixed  population,  such  as  Corinth  and 
Megara^  took  any  leading  part ;  the  purely  Doric  provinces 
Lad  but  a  subordinate  share  in  the  movement.  This  result 
was  naturaUy  to  be  expected,  for  the  lonians  were  from 
ancient  times  a  trading  and  seafaring  people,  while  it  was 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Dorian  stocks 
descended  from  their  inland  mountains  to  the  seaboard,  and 
they  always  kept  aloof  from  maritime  commerce.  The 
different  groups  of  immigrants  are  very  clearly  distinguish* 
able,  espedally  by  their  monetary  standards.  The  Phocae- 
an  settlers  coinol  according  to  the  Babylonian  standard 
which  prevailed  in  Asia.  The  Chalcidian  towns  followed  in 
the  earliest  times  the  Aeginetan,  in  other  words,  that  which 
originally  prevailed  throughout  all  European  Greece,  and 
more  especially  the  modification  of  it  which  is  found  occur- 
ring in  Euboea.  The  Achaean  communities  coined  by  the 
Corinthian  standard ;  and  lastly  the  Doric  colonies  followed 
that  which  Solon  introduced  in  Attica  in  the  year  of  Rome 
160,  with  the  exception  of  Tar^itum  and  Hera- 
dea  which  in  their  principal  pieces  adopted 
rather  the  standard  of  their  Achaean  neighbours  than  that 
of  the  Dorians  in  Sicily. 

The  dates  of  the  earlier  voyages  and  settlements  will 
probably  always  remain  enveloped  in  darkness. 
S«l^^£at.    We  may  still,  however,  distinctly  recognize  a 
'"***^  certain  order  of  sequence.    In  the  oldest  Greek 

document,  which  belongs,  like  the  earliest  intercourse  with 
the  west,  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor — the  Homeric  poems 
•^the  hynwon  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Sailors  driven  by  storms  into  the 
W0rtem  sea  might  have  brought  to  Asia  Minor  accounts  of 
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the  existena^  of  a  western  land  and  possibly  %!so  of  itf 
whirlpools  and  island-mountains  vomiting  (ire:  but  in  tho 
'  age  of  the  Homeric  poetry  there  was  an  utter  want  of  r^ 
liable  information  respecting  Sicily  and  Italy,  even  in  that 
Greek  land  which  was  the  earliest  to  enter  into  intercourse 
with  the  west ;  and  the  story-tellers  and  poets  of  the  east 
could  without  fear  of  contradiction  fill  the  vacant  realms 
of  the  west,  as  those  of  the  west  in  their  tuni  filled  the 
fabulous  east,  with  their  castles  in  the  air.  In  the  poems 
of  Hesiod  the  outlines  of  Italy  and  Sicily  appear  better  de» 
fined  ;  there  is  some  acquaintance  with  the  native  names  of 
tribes,  mountains,  and  cities  in  both  countries ;  but  Italy  is 
still  regarded  as  a  group  of  islands.  On  the  other  hand  in 
all  the  literature  subsequent  to  Hesiod  Sicily  and  even  the 
whole  coast  of  Italy  appear  as  known,  at  least  in  a  general 
sense,  to  the  Hellenes.  The  order  of  succession  of  the 
Greek  settlements  may  in  like  manner  be  ascertained  with 
some  degree  of  precision.  Thucydides  evidently  r^arded 
Cumae  as  the  earliest  settlement  of  note  in  the  west ;  and 
certainly  he  was  not  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  many  a 
landing-place  lay  nearer  at  hand  for  the  Greek  mariner,  but 
none  were  so  well  protected  from  storms  and  from  bar- 
barians as  the  island  of  Ischia,  upon  which  the  town  waa 
originally  situated  ;  and  that  such  were  the  prevailing  con- 
siderations that  led  to  this  settlement,  is  evident  from  the 
very  position  which  was  subsequently  selected  for  it  on  the 
main  land — the  steep  but  well-protected  cliff,  which  still 
bears  to  the  present  day  the  venerable  name  of  the  Ana- 
tolian mother-city.  Nowhere  in  Italy,  accordingly,  were 
the  scenes  of  the  legends  of  Asia  Minor  so  vividly  and 
tenaciously  localised  as  in  the  district  of  Cumae,  where  the 
earliest  voyagers  to  the  west,  full  of  those  legends  of  west* 
crn  wonders,  first  stepped  upon  the  fabled  land  and  lefb  the 
traces  of  that  world  of  story  which  they  believed  that  they 
were  treading  in  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  and  the  lake  of 
Avernus  lejiding  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  supposition, 
moreover,  that  it  was  in  Cumae  that  the  Greeks  first  b^ 
oame  the  neighbours  of  the  Italians,  it  is  easy  to  explaiv 
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vhy  the  name  of  that  Italian  stock  which  was  settled  inime* 
diatelj  around  Curoae,  the  name  of  Opicnns,  came  to  be 
eu.  ployed  by  them  for  centuries  after waixls  to  designate  the 
Italians  collectively.  There  is  a  further  credible  tradition 
that  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  settlemeik 
at  Cumae  and  the  main  Hellenic  immigration  into  Lower 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  that  in  this  immigration  lonians  from 
Chalcis  and  from  Naxos  took  the  lead.  Naxos  in  Sicily  is 
said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  towns  founded 
by  strict  colonization  in  Italy  or  Sicily ;  the  Achaean  and 
Dorian  colonizations  followed,  but  not  until  a  later  period. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  the 
dates  of  this  series  of  events  with  even  approximate  accu- 
racy. The  founding  of  the  Achaean  city  of  Sybaris  in 
ni,  88  U.O.,  and  that  of  the  Dorian  city  Tarentum 

108.  in  46  U.C.,  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  in  such  an 

enquiry — the  most  ancient  dates  in  Italian  his- 
tory, the  correctness  or  at  least  approximation  to  correct- 
ness of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  established.  But 
how  far  beyond  that  epoch  the  earlier  Ionian  colonies 
reached  back,  is  quite  as  uncertain  as  is  the  age  which  gave 
birth  to  the  poems  of  Hesiod  or  even  of  Homer.  If  H^ 
rodotus  is  correct  in  the  period  which  he  assigns  to  Homer, 
the  Greeks  were  still  unacquainted  with  Italy  a 
century  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
date  thus  assigned  however,  like  all  other  statements  r^ 
specting  the  Homeric  age,  is  matter  not  of  testimony,  but 
of  inference ;  and  any  one  who  carefully  weighs  the  history 
of  the  Italian  alphabets  as  well  as  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Italians  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Greek  nation 
before  the  newer  name  ''  Hellenes "  had  supplanted  the  ( 
older  national  designation  ^'Graeci,"*  will  be  inclined  to 

*  The  nftme  Gracci  in,  like  that  of  Hellenes,  assodated  with  the  pri- 
autire  seat  of  Greek  civilization,  the  interior  of  Epims  and  the  region  of 
Dodona.  In  the  Eoai  of  Hesiod  it  still  appears  a  collective  name  foi*  the 
nation,  although  it  is  manirest  that  it  is  intentionally  thrown  into  the 
tbade  and  rendered  subordinate  to  that  of  Hellenes.  The  lattet  docs  not 
wk  ur  in  Homer,  but  in  addidon  to  Hesiod  it  is  found  in  Arch- 
ilcchus  about  tlie  year  60  u.c ,  and  It  may  very  well  have 
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refer  the  earliest  intercourse  of  the  Italians  with  the  Greeks 
to  an  age  considerably  more  remote. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  forms  nq 
Obanetar  of  PAi*t  of  the  history  of  Italy ;  the  Hellenic  colo 
hJtrSjff  nists  of  the  west  always  retained  the  dosesA 
^'^^  connection  with  their  original  home  and  partici- 

pated in  the  national  festivals  and  privileges  of  Ileliencs. 
But  it  is  of  importance  even  as  bearing  on  Italy,  that  we 
should  indicate  the  dive^ities  of  character  that  prevailed  in 
the  Greek  settlements  there,  and  at  least  exhibit  some  of 
the  leading  features  which  enabled  the  Greek  colonization 
to  exercise  so  varied  an  influence  on  Italy. 

Of  all  the  Greek  settlements,  that  which  retained  mo0l 
Thm  imgm  thoroughly  its  distinctive  character  and  was 
Ae^Mui  ^^^t  affected  by  influences  from  without  was  the 
o^*'^  settlement  which  gave  birth  to  the  league  of  the 

Achaean  cities,  composed  of  the  towns  of  Siris,  Pandosia, 
Metabus  or  Metapontum,  Sybaris  with  its  offsets  Posidonia 
and  Laus,  Croton,  Caulonia,  Teraesa,  Terina,  and  Pyxus. 
These  colonists,  taken  as  a  whole,  belonged  to  a  Greek 
stock  which  stead&stly  adhered  to  its  own  peculiar  dialect 
(distinguished  from  the  Doric,  with  which  in  other  respects 
it  had  most  affinity,  e,  g.  by  the  want  of  the  h)  and  retained 
no  less  steadfiistly  the  old  national  Hellenic  mode  of  writ- 
ing, instead  of  adopting  the  more  recent  alphabet  which  had 
elsewhere  come  into  general  use ;  and  which  preserved  its 
own  nationality  as  distinguished  from  the  barbarians  and 
from  other  Greeks  by  the  firm  bond  of  a  federal  coustitu- 

wme  into  nae  conBiderably  earlier  (Doncker,  (Tdte^  dL  AU.  iiL  18,  656). 
Before  this  peiiod,  therefore, the  Italians  had  alreHdy  attained  eo  eztenstTe 
»n  acqoaintance  with  the  Oreeks,  that  they  knew  not  only  how  to  name 
rhe  faMlividnal  tribe,  bat  how  to  deetignate  the  nation  by  a  coQeetiTe  teim^ 
It  IB  difficult  to  see  bow  we  can  reconcile  wiih  this  (act  the  statemeat  that  a 
centoiy  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  Italy  was  still  quite  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  of  Aida  Minor.  We  shaU  speak  of  the  alphabet  below  ;  its  history 
yields  entirely  similar  results.  It  may  periiaps  be  characterised  as  a  rash  step 
to  rqeot  the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  age  of  Homer  on  thi 
strength  of  such  considerations ;  but  is  there  no  rashness  in  followinf 
impliddy  the  guidance  of  tradition  in  questions  of  this  kind  f 
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d<Mu  Hie  language  of  Polybius  r^ardiog  the  Aduwao 
vjrmmachy  in  the  Peloponnesus  maj  be  applied  also  to 
these  Italian  Achaeans ;  ^  not  only  did  they  live  in  federal 
and  friendly  communion^  but  th<^y  made  use  of  the  same 
Uws^  and  tiie  same  weights,  measures,  and  eoins,  as  well  at 
of  the  same  magistrates,  councillors,  and  judges,'* 

This  league  of  the  Achaean  cities  was  strictly  a  coloni* 
sation.  The  cities  had  no  harbours — Croton  alone  had  a 
paltry  roadstead — and  they  had  no  commerce  of  their  own ; 
'h»  Sybarite  prided  himself  on  growing  gray  between  the 
bridges  of  his  lagoon-dty,  and  Milesians  and  Etruscans 
bought  and  sold  for  him.  These  Achaean  Greeks,  however, 
were  not  in  possession  merely  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
eoast^  but  ruled  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  "  land  of  wine"  md 
*"  of  oxen  "  (0«r«Mr^  '/raUa)  or  the  "<  great  Hellas ; "  the 
natiYe  agricultural  population  was  compelled  to  farm  their 
Umds  and  to  pay  to  them  tribute  in  Uie  character  of  clients 
or  even  of  ser&  Sybaris — in  its  time  the  largest  city  in 
Italy— exercised  dominion  over  four  barbarian  tribes  and 
fiye-and-twenty  townships,  and  was  able  to  found  Laus  and 
Posidonia  on  the  other  sea.  The  surprisingly  fertile  low 
grounds  of  the  Crathis  and  Bradanus  yielded  a  superabun* 
dant  produce  to  the  Sybarites  and  Metapontines — ^it  was 
there  perhaps  tfai^grain  was  first  cultivated  for  exportation. 
The  height  of  prosperity,  which  these  states  in  a  very  short 
time  attained  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  only  surviving 
works  of  art  of  these  Italian  Achaeans,  their  coins  of  chaste 
antiquely  beautiful  workmanship-^e  earliest  monuments 
fA  art  and  writing  in  Italy  whidi  we  possess,  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  had  already  b^gun  to  be  coined 
in  174  u.  0,  These  coins  show  that  the  Achae> 
auB  of  the  west  did  not  simply  participate  in  the  noble  de- 
relopment  of  plastic  art  that  was  at  this  very  time  taking 
place  in  the  motherland,  but  were  even  superior  in  technical 
akilL  For,  while  the  silver  pieces  which  were  in  use  about 
that  time  in  Greece  proper  and  among  the  Dorians  in  Italy 
were  thick,  often  stamped  only  on  one  side,  and  in  general 
without  inscription,  the  Italian  Achaeans  with  great  and  in 
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dependent  skill  struck  from  two  similar  dies  partly  out  in 
relief,  partly  sunk,  large  thin  silver  coins  always  funiisbed 
with  inscriptions  and  displaying  the  advanced  organizatioo 
of  a  civilized  state  in  the  mode  of  impression,  by  which 
the}  were  carefully  protected  from  the  process  of  counter- 
felting  usual  in  that  age — ^the  plating  of  inferior  metal  with 
thin  silver-foil. 

Nevertheless  this  rapid  bloom  bore  no  fruit.  Even 
Greeks  speedily  lost  all  elasticity  of  body  and  of  mind  in  a 
life  of  indolence,  in  which  their  energies  were  never  tried 
either  by  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  or 
by  hard  labour  of  their  own.  None  of  the  brilliant  names 
in  Greek  art  or  literature  shed  glory  on  the  Italian  Achae- 
ans,  while  Sicily  could  claim  ever  so  many  of  them,  and 
even  in  Italy  the  Chalcidian  Rhegium  could  produce  its 
Ibycus  and  the  Doric  Tarentum  its  Archytas.  With  this 
people,  among  whom  the  spit  was  for  ever  turning  on  the 
hearth,  nothing  flourished  from  the  outset  but  boxing.  TTie 
rigid  aristocracy  which  early  gained  the  helm  in  several 
communities,  and  which  found  in  case  of  need  a  sure  reserve 
of  support  in  the  federal  power,  prevented  the  rise  of 
tyrants.  The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  that  the 
government  of  the  best  might  be  converted  into  a  govern- 
ment of  the  few,  especially  if  the  privileged  families  in  the 
different  communities  should  combine  to  assist  each  other 
in  carrying  out  their  designs.  Such  was  the  predominant 
aim  in  the  combination  of  mutually  pledged  "friends" 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pythagoras.  It  enjoined  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  ruling  class  should  be  **  honoured  like  gods," 
and  that  the  subject  class  should  be  "  held  in  subservience 
like  beails,**  and  by  such  theory  and  practice  provoked  a 
formidable  reaction,  which  terminated  in  the  annihilatioii 
of  die  Pythagorean  "  friends  "  and  the  renewal  of  the  an- 
cient federal  constitution.  But  frantic  party  feuds,  insurreo 
tions  en  masse  of  the  slaves,  social  abuses  of  all  sorts, 
attempts  to  carry  out  in  practice  an  impracticable  states 
philosophy,  in  short,  all  the  evils  of  demoralized  dviliza- 
fcion  raged  incessantly  in  the  Aeha'ian  commnnities,  till 
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under  the  accumulated  pressure  their  political  power  utterljf 
broke  down. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore  :hat  the  Achaeans 
settled  in  Italy  exercised  less  influence  on  its  civilizat'on 
than  the  other  Greek  settlements.  An  agricultural  people^ 
they  Iiad  less  occasion  than  those  engaged  in  commerce  to 
extend  their  influence  beyond  their  political  bounds.  With- 
in their  own  dominions  they  enslaved  the  native  population 
and  crushed  the  germs  of  their  national  development  as 
Italians,  while  they  refused  to  open  up  to  them  by  meana 
of  oomplete  Hellenization  a  new  career.  In  this  way  the 
Greek  characteristics,  which  were  able  elsewhere  to  retain  a 
vigorous  vitality  notwithstanding  all  political  misfortunes, 
disappeared  more  rapidly,  more  completely,  and  more  in- 
gloriously  in  Sybaris  and  Metapontum,  in  Croton  and  Poei 
donia,  than  in  any  other  region  ;  and  the  bilingual  mongrel 
people,  which  arose  in  subsequent  times  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  native  Italians  and  Achaeans  and  the  more  recent 
inimigrants  of  Sabellian  descent,  never  attained  any  real 
prosperity.  This  catastrophe,  however,  belongs  in  poin*  of 
time  to  the  succeeding  period. 

The  settlements  of  the  other  Greeks  were  of  a  difierent 
loBo-Do-  character,  and  exercised  a  very  diflerent  effect 
r««n  towaa  ^p^^^  Italy.  They  by  no  means  despised  agri- 
culture and  the  acquisition  of  territory;  it  was  not  the 
wont  of  the  Hellenes,  at  least  when  they  had  reached  their 
full  vigour,  to  rest  content  after  the  manner  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  a  fortified  &ctory  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarian 
land.  But  all  their  cities  were  founded  primarily  and  espe* 
dally  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  accordingly,  altogether  dif- 
fering from  those  of  the  Achaeans,  they  were  uniformly 
established  beside  the  best  harbours  and  lading-places. 
Iliese  cities  were  very  various  in  their  origin  and  in  the 
occasion  and  period  of  their  respective  foundations;  but 
there  subsisted  among  them  certain  points  of  common  agree> 
ment  or  at  least  of  contradistinction  from  the  league  of  th€ 
Achaean  cities^such  as  the  common  use  by  all  of  them  of 
certain  modern  forms  of  the  alphabet^  and  the  very  Dor 
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Itm  of  their  language,*  which  pervaded  at  an  early  date  even 
thoee  towns  that,  lilce  Cumae  for  example,!  originally  spoke 
the  soft  Ionic  dialect.  These  settlements  were  of  very  var 
rious  degrees  of  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop- 
raent  of  Italy :  it  is  sufiicient  at  present  to  notice  those 
which  exercised  a  decided  influence  over  the  destinies  o4 
the  Italian  races,  the  Doric  Tarentum  and  the  Ionic  Ou 
mae. 

Of  all  the  Hellenic  settlements  in  Italy,  Tarentum  wai 
destined  to  play  the  most  brilliant  part.  The 
excellent  harbour,  the  only  good  one  on  the 
whole  southern  coast,  rendered  the  city  the  natural  empo* 
rium  for  the  traffic  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  for  some  por* 
tion  even  of  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  The  rich  fish- 
eries of  its  gulf,  the  production  and  manu&cture  of  its  ex- 
cellent wool,  and  the  dyeing  of  it  with  the  purple  juice  of 
the  Tarentine  mureXf  which  rivalled  that  of  Tyre — ^both 
branches  of  industry  introduced  there  firom  Miletus  in  Asia 
Minor — employed  thousands  of  hands,  and  added  to  the 
carrying  trade  a  traffic  of  export.  The  coins  struck  at 
Tarentum  in  greater  numbers  than  anywhere  else  in  Gre- 
dan  Italy,  many  of  them  even  composed  of  gold,  fiimisb  to 
us  a  significant  attestation  of  the  lively  and  widely  extended 
commerce  of  the  Tarentines.  At  this  epoch,  when  Taren- 
tum was  still  contending  with  Sybaris  for  the  first  place 
among  the  Greek  cities  of  Lower  Italy,  its  extensive  com- 
mercial connections  must  have  been  already  forming ;  bat 
the  Tarentines  seem  never  to  have  steadily  and  successfully 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  extension  of  their  territory  after 
the  manner  of  the  Achaean  cities. 

•  Thus  the  threo  old  Oriental  forms  of  the  I  (^  ),  '  (/^  )  »d  r  (Ri 
for  which  aa  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  forma  of  the  a,  ^,  and  p  lbs 
iign>  I  V  R  ^^"^  0^7  proposed  to  be  aubetitatedy  remained  either  is 
•zolaaiTe  or  preponderant  use  among  the  Adiaean  colonies,  wfafle  IIm 
other  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  without  distinction  of  race  uaed  eltfaii 
ssdnsively  or  chiefly  the  more  rpcent  forma. 

f  X.  g^  the  inscription  on  an  enrthen  Taae  ^  Cnmse  mns  tllaB^-• 

Tm^fuU^  ifu  Xiqu&oq'  Foe  (^*  cuf  t»*  tdft^t*  ^if  iloc  t^rm^ 
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Wlule  tbe  moflt  easterly  of  the  Greek  settlements  in 
^   ^  Italy  thus  rapidly  rose  into  splendour,  tbost 

MvTci*-  which  lay  furthest  to  the  north,  in  the  neigh 
'^^  bourhood  of  Vesuvius,  attained  a  more  moder 

ate  prosperity.  There  the  Cumaeans  had  crossed  from  the 
flerdle  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia)  to  the  mainland,  and  had 
Inillt  s  second  home  on  a  hill  close  by  the  sea,  from  whence 
they  founded  the  seaport  of  Dicaearchia  (afterwards  Put0> 
oil)  and  the  cities  of  Parthenope  and  Neapolis.  They  lived, 
like  the  Cbaleidian  cities  generally  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  which  Charondas  of  Catena  (about 
100  u.  c.)  had  established,  under  a  constitution 
democratic  but  modified  by  a  high  qualification, 
whidi  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  mem* 
hers  selected  from  the  wealthiest  men — a  constitution  which 
proved  lasting  and  kept  these  cities  free,  upon  the  whole, 
from  the  tyranny  alike  of  usurpers  and  of  the  mob.  We 
know  little  as  to  the  external  relations  of  these  Campanian 
Gre^s.  They  remained,  whether  from  necessity  or  from 
choice,  confined  to  a  district  of  even  narrower  limits  than 
the  Tarentines ;  and  issuing  from  it  not  for  purposes  of  con* 
quest  and  oppression,  but  for  the  holding  of  peaceful  com« 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  natives,  they  created  the  means 
of  a  prosperous  existence  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  occupied  the  foremost  place  among  the  missionaries  of 
Greek  civilization  in  Italy. 

While  on  the  one  side  of  the  straits  of  Rhegium  the 
RduSoiisof  ^l^olo  southern  coast  of  the  mainland  and  its 
^Jj^J^**^  western  coast  as  fiir  as  Vesuvius,  and  on  the 
<h«  OfMka.  other  the  larger  eastern  half  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  were  Greek  territory,  the  west  coast  of  Italy  north- 
ward of  Vesuvius  and  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  were  in  a 
positiou  essentially  different  No  Greek  settlements  arose 
on  the  Italian  seaboard  of  the  Adriatic ;  a  fact  which  has  an 
eYident  connection  with  the  comparatively  trifling  number 
and  subordinate  importance  of  the  Greek  colonies  planted 
on  tiie  opposite  Dlyrian  shore  and  on  the  numerous  adjai 
eent  islands.     Two  considerable  mercantile  towns,  Epidam 
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tr.  nu8  or  Dyrrachium  (now  Durazzo,  127  v.  c.) 

NT.  and  ApoUonia  (near  Avlona,  about  167),  were 

founded  upon  the  portion  of  this  ooast  nearest 
to  Greece  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome ;  but  no  old 
Greek  colony  can  be  pointed  out  further  to  the  north,  witk 
Iho  exception  perhaps  of  the  insignificant  Mttlemeot  at 
Black  Corcyra  (Curzola,  about  174 1),  No  ade- 
quate explanation  has  yet  been  given  why  tha 
Greek  colonization  developed  itself  in  this  direction  to  so 
meagre  an  extent.  Nature  herself  appeared  to  direct  the 
Hellenes  thither,  and  in  fact  from  the  earliest  times  there 
existed  a  regular  traffic  to  that  region  irom  Corinth  and  still 
more  from  the  settlement  at  Corcyra  (Coriii)  founded  not 
long  after  Rome  (about  44) ;  a  traffic,  which  had 
as  its  emporia  on  the  Italian  coast  the  towns  of 
Spina  and  Hatria,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The 
storms  of  the  Adriatic,  the  inhospitable  character  at  least 
of  the  lUyrian  coasts,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  natives  are 
manifestly  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  explain  this  fact 
But  it  was  a  .drcumstance  fraught  with  the  most  momen- 
tous consequences  for  Italy,  that  tho  elements  of  civilization 
which  came  from  the  east  did  not  exert  their  influence  on 
its  eastern  provinces  directly,  but  reached  them  only  through 
the  medium  of  those  that  lay  to  the  west.  *The  Adriatic 
commerce  carried  on  by  Corinth  and  Corcyra  was  shared 
by  the  most  easterly  mercantile  city  of  Magna  Graecia, 
the  Doric  Tarentum,  which  by  the  possession  of  Ilydrus 
(Otranto)  had  the  command,  on  the  Italian  side,  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic.  Since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  there  were  in  those  times  no 
emporia  worthy  of  mention  along  the  whole  east  coast— th^ 
lise  of  Ancona  belongs  to  a  far  later  period,  and  later  still 
the  rise  of  Brundisium — it  is  very  probable  that  the  mari- 
ners of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  frequently  discharged 
their  cargoes  at  Tnrentum.  The  Tarentines  had  also  much 
intercourse  vflth  Apulia  by  land  ;  all  the  Greek  civilization 
to  be  met  with  in  the  south-east  of  Italy  owed  its  existenoa 
to  them.    That  civilization,  however,  was  during  Uie  pres 
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ent  period  only  in  its  infancy ;  it  was  not  until  a  later  epoch 
that  the  Hellenism  of  Apulia  became  developed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  weat 
Bdttttoni  of  coast  of  Italy  northward  of  Vesuvius  was  fre- 
Jiaulnato"  quented  in  very  early  times  by  the  Hellenee« 
iheOreeks.  ^^^  ^.j^^^  xhexQ  Were  Hellenic  factories  on  its 
promontories  and  islands*  Probably  the  earliest  evidence 
of  such  voyages  is  the  localiziug  of  the  legend  of  Odysseus 
CHI  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.*  When  men  discovered 
the  isle  of  Aeolus  in  the  Lipari  islands,  when  they  pointed 
out  at  the  Lacinian  cape  the  isle  of  Calypso,  at  the  cape  of 
Misenum  that  of  the  Sirens,  at  the  cape  of  Circeii  that  of 
Ciroe,  wh^i  they  recognized  in  the  steep  promontory  of 
Terracina  the  towering  mound  of  Elpenor,  when  the  Laes- 
trygones  were  provided  with  haunts  near  Caieta  and  Fop- 
miae,  when  the  two  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  Agrius,  that 
is  the  ^wild/'  and  Latinus,  were  made  to  rule  over  the 
Tyrrhenes  in  the  "  inmost  recess  of  the  holy  islands,''  or 
according  to  a  more  recent  conception  Latinus  was  called 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  Auson  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Calypso— we  recognize  in  these  legends  ancient  sailors' 
tales  of  the  seafarers  of  Ionia,  who  thought  of  their  native 
home  as  they  traversed  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  The  same  noble 
vividness  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  Ionic  poem  of  the 
▼oyages  of  Odysseus  is*  discernible  in  this  fresh  localization 
of  its  legend  at  Cumae  itself  and  throughout  the  regions 
frequented  by  the  Cumaean  mariners. 

Other  traces  of  these  very  ancient  voyages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  name  of  the  island  Acthalia  (llva,  Elba), 
which  appears  to  have  been  (after  Aenaria)  one  of  ^<he 

*  Among  Greek  writers  this  Tyrrhene. legend  of  Odysseus  makcf 
its  earliest  appearance  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  in  one  of  its  more  re 
eeiit  sections,  and  then  in  authors  of  the  period  shortly  before  Alexan 
der,  EuphoTus  (from  whom  the  so-called  Scymnus  drew  his  matetials), 
•ad  the  writer  known  as  Soylax.  The  first  of  these  sources  belongs  to  aa 
■ge  when  Italy  was  still  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  group  of  islands, 
•ad  is  certainly  therefore  very  ancient ;  so  thnt  the  origin  of  these  legendl 
nay,  oo  the  whole,  be  confidently  placed  in  the  regal  period  of  Roma. 
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places  earliest  occupied  by  Greeks,  perhaps  also  in  ikat  of 
the  seaport  Telamon  in  JStruria;  and  further  in  llie  two 
towns  on  the  Caerite  coast,  Pyrgi  (near  8.  Severa)  and 
Alsium  (near  Palo),  the  Greek  origin  of  which  is  indicated 
Iteyond  possibility  of  mistake  not  only  by  their  namea,  boi 
albo  by  the  peculiar  architecture  <^  the  walls  of  Pyrgi, 
rhich  differs  essentially  in  character  from  that  of  the  walk 
of  Caere  and  the  Etruscan  cities  generally.  Aethalia,  the 
^  fire-island,**  with  its  rich  mines  of  copper  and  espedaDy 
of  iron,  probably  sustained  the  chief  part  in  this  nortfaerii 
commerce,  and  there  in  all  likelihood  the  foreigners  had 
their  central  settlement  and  seat  of  traffic  with  the  natives ; 
the  more  especially  as  they  could  not  have  found  the  means 
of  smelting  the  ores  on  a  small  and  not  well-wooded  island, 
without  intercourse  with  the  mainland*  The  sUver  mines 
of  Populonia  also  on  the  headland  opposite  to  Elba  were 
perhaps  known  to  the  Greeks  and  wrought  by  them. 

If,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  foreigners,  ever  in 
those  times  intent  on  piracy  and  plunder  as  well  as  trade^ 
did  not  fail,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  natives  and  to  carry,  them  off  as  slaves,  the  natives 
on  their  part  exercised  the  right  of  retaliation ;  and  that 
the  Latins  and  Tyrrhenes  retaliated  with  greater  energy  and 
better  fortune  than  their  neighbours  in  the  south  of  Italy,  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  legends  to  that  effect,  but  by  the 
practical  result.  In  these  regions  the  Italians  succeeded  in 
resisting  the  foreigners  and  in  retaining,  or  at  any  rate  aoon 
resuming,  the  mastery  not  merely  of  their  own  mercantile 
cities  and  seaports,  but  also  of  their  own  seas.  The  same 
Hellenic  invasion  which  crushed  and  denationalised  the 
races  of  the  south  of  Italy,  directed  the  energies  of  the  peo> 
|»lo«  of  Central  Italy — very  much  indeed  against  the  will  of 
their  instructors — towards  navigation  and  the  founding  of 
towns.  It  must  have  been  in  this  quarter  that  the  Italians 
first  exchanged  the  raft  and  the  boat  for  the  oared  galley  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks.  Here  too  we  first  oicounter 
great  mercantile  cities,  particularly  Caere  in  southern  Etro- 
ria  and  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
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their  Italian  names  as  well  as  from  their  being  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  were — like  the  exactly  similar 
commercial  towns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  Spina  and  Ha- 
tria,  and  Ariminum  further  to  the  south— certainly  not 
Greek,  but  Italian  foundations.  It  is  not  in  our  power,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  to  exhibit  the  historical  course  of 
this  earliest  reaction  of  Italian  nationality  against  foreign 
assault ;  but  we  can  still  recognize  the  fact,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  further  devel- 
opment of  Italy,  that  this  reaction  took  a  different  course  in 
Latium  and  in  southern  Etruria  from  that  which  it  exhibit 
ed  in  the  properly  Tuscan  and  adjoining  provinces. 

Legend  itself  contrasts  in  a  significant  manner  the  Latin 
Hellenes  ^^^^  *^®  "wild  Tyrrhenian,"  and  the  peaceful 
and  lAttne.  beach  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber  with  the  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  the  Volsci.  This  cannot  mean  that  Greek 
colonization  was  tolerated  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  but  not  permitted  in  others.  Northward  of  Ve- 
suvius there  existed  no  independent  Greek  community  at 
ail  in  historical  times ;  if  Pyrgi  once  was  such,  it  must 
have  already  reverted,  before  the  period  at  which  our  tra- 
dition begins,  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians  or  in  other 
words  of  the  Caerites.  But  in  southern  Etruria,  in  Latium, 
and  likewise  on  the  east  coast,  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
foreign  merchants  was  protected  and  encouraged  ;  and  such 
was  not  the  case  elsewhere.  The  position  of  Caere  waa 
especially  remarkable.  "  The  Caerites,"  says  Strabo,  **  were 
held, in  much  repute  among  the  Hellenes  for  their  bravery 
And  integrity,  and  because,  powerful  though  they  were,  they 
abstained  from  robbery."  It  is  not  piracy  that  is  thus  re- 
ferred to,  for  in  this  the  merchant  of  Caere  must  have  in- 
dulged like  the  rest.  But  Caere  was  a  sort  of  free  port  for 
Phoenicians  as  well  as  Greeks.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Phoenician  station — subsequently  called  Punicum 
— and  the  two  Hellenic  stations  of  Pyrgi  and  Alsium  (p. 
178,  102).  It  was  these  ports  that  the  Caerites  refrained 
from  robbing,  and  it  was  beyond  doubt  through  this  toler- 
ant attitude  that  Caere,  which  possessed  but  a  wretche<l 
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roadstead  and  had  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  earlj 
attained  so  great  prosperity  and  acquired,  in  reference  to 
the  earliest  Greek  commerce,  an  importance  even  greater 
than  the  cities  of  the  Italians  destined  by  nature  as  emporia 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and  Po.  The  cities  we  ha^a 
just  named  ure  those  which  appear  as  holding  primitive 
religious  intercourse  with  Greece.  The  first  of  all  barba> 
rians  to  present  gifts  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  the  Tuscan 
king  Arimuus,  perhaps  a  ruler  of  Ariminum.  Spina  and 
Caere  had  their  special  treasuries  in  the  temple  of  the  Del- 
phic Apollo,  like  other  communities  that  had  regular  deal- 
ings with  the  shrine ;  and  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  as  well 
as  the  Cumaean  oracle,  is  interwoven  with  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  Caere  and  of  Rome.  These  cities,  where  the 
Italians  held  peaceful  sway  and  carried  on  friendly  traffic 
with  the  foreign  merchant,  became  pre-eminently  wealthy 
and  powerful,  and  were  in  reality  marts  not  only  for  Hel- 
lenic merchandise,  but  also  for  the  germs  of  Hellenic  civili- 
zation. 

Matters  stood  on  a  different  footing  with  the  "  wild 

Tyrrhenians.''    The  same  causes,  which  in  the 

andStnia-      provinco  of  Latium,  and  in  the  districts  on  the 


right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Po  that  were  perhaps  rather  subject  to  Etrus- 
can supremacy  than  strictly  Etruscan,  had  led  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  natives  from  the  maritime  power 
maritime  of  the  foreigner,  led  in  Etruria  proper  to  the  d^ 
^^^**^''  velopment  of  piracy  and  maritime  ascendancy, 

in  consequence  possibly  of  the  difference  of  national  charao- 
ter  disposing  the  people  to  violence  and  pillage,  or  it  may 
be  for  other  reasons  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
The  Etruscans  were  not  content  with  dislodging  the  Greeks 
from  Aethalia  and  Populonia;  even  the  individual  trader 
was  apparently  not  tolerated  by  them,  and  soon  Etruscan 
privateers  roamed  over  the  sea  far  and  wide,  and  rendered 
the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenians  a  terror  to  the  Greeks.  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  the  Greeks  reckoned  the  grapnel  as 
an  Etruscan  invention,  and  called  the  western  sea  of  Italy 
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the  sea  of  the  Tuscans.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  wild 
corsairs  multiplied  and  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  in 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea  in  particular,  are  very  clearly  shown  is 
their  establishment  on  the  Latin  and  Campanian  coasts 
The  Latins  indeed  maintained  their  ground  in  Latium  prop 
er,  and  the  Greeks  at  Vesuvius  ;  but  between  them  and  bj 
their  side  the  Etruscans  held  sway  in  Antium  and  in  Sur 
rentum.  The  Yolscians  became  clients  of  the  Etruscans; 
their  forests  contributed  keels  for  the  Etruscan  galleys; 
and  seeing  that  the  piracy  of  the  Antiates  was  only  termi< 
nated  by  the  Roman  occupation,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  coast  of  the  southern  Volscians  bore  among  Greek 
mariners  the  name  of  the  Laestrygoues.  The  high  promon 
tory  of  Sorrento  with  the  cliff  of  Capri  which  is  still  more 
precipitous  but  destitute  of  any  harbour — a  station  thor* 
oughly  adapted  for  corsairs  on  the  watch,  commanding  a 
prospect  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  between  the  bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno — was  early  occupied  by  the  Etruscans.  They 
are  affirmed  even  to  have  founded  a  'Meague  of  twelve 
towns  ?*  of  their  own  in  Campania,  and  communities  speak- 
ing Etruscan  still  existed  in  its  inland  districts  in  times 
quite  historical.  These  settlements  were  probably  indirect 
results  of  the  maritime  dominion  of  the  Etruscans  in  the 
Campanian  seas,  and  of  their  rivalry  with  the  Cumaeans  at 
Vesuvius. 

The  Etruscans  however  by  no  means  confined  them- 
BtrnBcan  Selves  to  robbery  and  pillage.  The  peaceful  in* 
•°™°*'**  tercourse  which  they  held  with  Greek  towns  is 
att^ted  by  the  gold  and  silver  coins  which,  at  least  from 
the  year  200  u.  c,  were  struek  by  the  Etruscan 
cities,  and  in  particular  b/  Populonia,  after  a 
Greek  model  and  a  Greek  standaid.  The  circumstance, 
moreover,  that  these  coins  are  modelled  not  upon  those  of 
Magna  Graecia,  but  rather  upon  those  of  Attica  and  even 
Asia  Mmor,  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  the  hostile  attitude 
in  which  the  Etruscans  stood  towards  the  Italian  Greeks. 
For  commerce  they  in  fact  enjoyed  a  most  favourable  posi 
Hon,  far  more  advan*ageous  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Latiuin.  Inhabiting  the  country  from  sea  to  sea  thej  ooni- 
manded  the  great  Italian  free  ports  on  the  western  waters^ 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Venice  of  that  time  on  the 
eastern  sea,  and  the  land  route  which  from  ancient  times 
led  from  Pisae  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  to  Spina  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  in  the  south  of  Italy  they  commanded  the  rich 
plains  of  Capua  and  Nola.  They  were  the  holders  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  Italian  export,  the  iron  of  Aetha 
lia,  the  copper  of  Volaterrae  and  Campania,  the  silver  of 
Populonia,  and  the  ambtr  uhlih  was  brought  to  them  from 
the  Baltic  (p.  1T7).  l-nder  the  protection  of  their  piracy, 
which  constituted  as  it  were  a  rude  na\  igallon  act,  thoir  own 
commerce  could  not  fail  to  Nourish.  It  need  fu^^iirprise 
us  to  find  Etruscan  and  Milesian  merchants j 
the  market  of  Sybaris,  nor  need  we  be  i 
that  the  combination  of  pri vote*  ring 
great  scale  generated  an  unbiHiade 
which  the  vigour  of  Etruria  ear 
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eastern  half  of  the  island  of  Sicily.     On  all  hands  the  small 
trading  stations  of  the  Phoenicians  gave  way  before  the 
more  energetic  colonization  of  the  Greeks.     Se- 
5ao.    *  linus  (126  u.  c.)  and  Agrigentum  (174  u.  o.) 

were  founded  in  western  Sicily ;  the  more  remote  western 
sea  was  traversed,  Massilia  was  built  on  the  Celtic  coa/^t 
(about  150  u.  0.),  and  the  shores  of  Spain  were 
explored  by  the  bold  Phocaeans  from  Asia 
Minor.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the 
progress  of  Hellenic  colonization  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  arrest  was  the  con- 
temporary rapid  development  of  Caithage,  the  most  power- 
fill  of  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Libya — a  development  mani- 
festly due  to  the  danger  with  which  Hellenic  aggression 
threatened  the  whole  Phoenician  race.  If  the  nation  which 
Jhad  opened  up  maritime  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean 
bad  betiTi  already  dislodged  by  its  youngrr  rival  from  the 
eole  command  of  the  w*"st*.Tii  lifilf,  from  the  posj^cssion  of 
both  lines  of  eonirauTiication  bttvvetn  tht:  castiTn  and  west- 
basiiiis  of  the  Mediterrivman,  iind  fruni  the  monopoly  of 
frying  trade  between  eitst  at  id  wtstj  the  s<svereignty 
pof  the  seas  to  the  west  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  might 
L^d  for  the  Orieutj^iU;  and  to  its  maintenance 
plsed  all  the  tenacious  and  drcuni&tpert  energy 
Aramaean  race-  Phoenician  col^mization 
resistance  ass^imed  an  entindv  diJTerent 
rlier  Phoenician  ?!ettk^m*"ntSj  such  as 
fibed  by  Thucydidea,  were  mercantile 
|bdued  esc  tensive  territ(>riea  with  nil- 
p-worful  fortresses,  ilillicrto  em'h 
iittntd  isolated  in  itsi  op  position 
^wcrfiil  Libyan  city  centralized 
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Latiuin.  Inhabiting  the  country  from  sea  to  sea  thej  com- 
manded the  great  Italian  free  ports  on  the  western  watersi 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Venice  of  that  time  on  th« 
eastern  sea,  and  the  land  route  which  from  ancient  times 
led  from  Plsae  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  to  Spina  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  in  the  south  of  Italy  they  commanded  the  rich 
plains  of  Capua  and  Nola.  They  were  the  holders  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  Italian  export,  the  ii*on  of  Aetha 
Ha,  the  copper  of  Volaterrae  and  Campania,  the  silver  of 
Populonia,  and  the  amber  which  was  brought  to  them  from 
the  Baltic  (p.  1T7).  Under  the  protection  of  their  piracy, 
which  constituted  as  it  were  a  rude  navigation  act,  their  own 
commerce  could  not  fail  to  flourish.  It  need  not  surprise 
us  to  find  Etruscan  and  Milesian  merchants  competing  in 
the  market  of  Sybaris,  nor  need  we  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  combination  of  privateering  and  commerce  on  a 
great  scale  generated  an  unbounded  and  senseless  luxury,  in 
which  the  vigour  of  Etruria  early  wasted  away. 

While  in  Italy  the  Etruscans  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the 
Rirairy  Latins  thus  stood  opposed  to  the  Hellenes,  ward- 

^t^rojn  ing  them  off  and  pardy  treating  them  as  ene- 
nidiint  and  mies,  this  antagonism  to  some  extent  necessarily 
affected  the  rivalry  which  then  pervaded  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean — ^the  rival- 
ry between  the  Phoenicians  and  Hellenes.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  set  forth  in  detail  how,  during  the  regal  period  of 
Rome,  these  two  great  nations  contended  for  supremacy  on 
all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Greece  even  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  on  the  African,  Spanish, 
and  Celtic  coasts.  This  struggle  did  not  take  place  directly 
on  Italian  soil,  but  its  effects  were  deeply  and  permanently 
felt  in  Italy.  The  fresh  energies  and  more  universal  en- 
dowments of  the  younger  competitor  had  at  first  the  advan- 
tage everywhere.  Not  only  did  the  Hellenes  rid  themselvei 
of  the  Phoenician  factories  in  their  own  European  and 
Asiatic  home,  but  they  dislodged  the  Phoenicians  also  from 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  obtained  a  footing  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene^ 
and  possessed  themselves  of  Lower  Italy  and  the  largei 
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easterD  half  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  On  all  hands  the  small 
trading  stations  of  the  Phoenicians  gave  way  before  the 

more  energetic  colonization  of  the  Greeks.  Se> 
180.   *  linus  (126  u.  c.)  and  Agrigentum  (174  u.  o.) 

were  founded  in  western  Sicily ;  the  more  remote  western 
sea  was  traversed,  Massilia  wals  built  on  the  Cdtio  ooa^t 

(about  150  u.  o.)y  and  the  shores  of  Spain  were 

explored  by  the  bold  Phocaeans  from  Asia 
Minor.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centurj  the 
progress  of  Hellenic  colonization  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  arrest  was  the  con- 
temporary rapid  development  of  Caithage,  the  most  power* 
fill  of  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Libya — a  development  mani- 
festly due  to  the  danger  with  which  Hellenic  aggression 
threatened  the  whole  Phoenician  race.  If  the  nation  which 
had  opened  up  maritime  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  already  dislodged  by  its  younger  rival  from  the 
sole  command  of  the  western  half,  from  the  possession  of 
both  lines  of  communication  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  east  and  west,  the  sovereignty 
at  least  of  the  seas  to  the  west  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  might 
still  be  saved  for  the  Orientals ;  and  to  its  maintenance 
Carthage  applied  all  the  tenacious  and  circumspect  energy 
peculiar  to  the  Aramaean  race.  Phoenician  colonization 
and  Phoenician  resistance  assumed  an  entirely  difierent 
character.  The  earlier  Phoenician  settlements,  such  as 
those  in  Sicily  described  by  Thucydides,  were  mercantile 
factories:  Carthage  subdued  extensive  territories  with  nit* 
nierous  subjects  and  powerful  fortresses.  Hitherto  ca4>b 
Phoenician  settlement  had  stood  isolated  in  its  oppositiun 
to  the  Greeks ;  now  the  powerful  Libyan  city  centralized 

the  whole  warlike  resources  of  the  race  within 
•od  itatei  its  reach  with  a  vigour  to  which  the  history  ol 
tkn^thA  the  Greeks  can  produce  nothing  parallel.  Per- 
HtfUeiwB.  jj^pg  ^j^^  element  in  this  reaction  which  exop* 
eised  the  most  momentous  influence  in  the  sequel  was  the 
dosd  relation  into  which  the  weaker  Phoenicians  entered 
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with  the  natives  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  order  to  resist  the 
Hellenes.  When  the  Gnidians  and  Rhodians 
made  an  attempt  about  175  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Lilybaeum,  the  centre  of  the  Phoenician  Settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  they  were  expelled  by  the  natives,  the 
Biyml  of  Segeste,  in  concert  with  the  Phoenidans.  When 
the  Phocaeans  settled  about  217  at  Alalia 
(Aleria)  in  Corsica  opposite  to  Caere,  there  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  expelling  them  a  combined  fleet 
of  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians,  numbering  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sail ;  and  although  in  the  naval  battle  that  ensued — 
one  of  the  earliest  known  in  history — ^the  fleet  of  the  Pho- 
caeans,  which  was  only  half  as  numei-ous,  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans  gained  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view  in  the  attack  ;  the  Phocaeans  aban- 
doned Corsica,  and  preferred  to  settle  at  Hyele  (Veiia)  on 
the  less  exposed  coast  of  Lucania.  A  treaty  between  Etrii> 
ria  and  Carthage  not  only  established  regulations  regarding 
the  importation  of  goods  and  the  redress  of  rights,  but  in- 
cluded also  an  allianoe-in-arms  {avfJiiAaiia)^  the  serious  im- 
port of  which  is  shown  by  that  very  battle  of  Alalia.  It 
is  a  significant  indication  of  the  position  of  the  Caerites, 
that  they  stoned  the  Phocaean  captives  in  the  market  at 
Caere  and  then  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  to 
atone  for  the  crime. 

Latium  did  not  join  in  these  hostilities  against  the  Hel- 
lenes ;  on  the  contrary  we  find  friendly  relations  subsisting 
in  very  ancient  times  between  the  Romans  and  the  Phocae- 
ans in  Velia  as  well  as  in  Massilia,  and  the  Ardeates  ara 
even  said  to  have  founded  in  conceit  with  the  Zacynthiana 
a  colony  in  Spain,  the  later  Saguntum.  Much  less,  how- 
ever, did  the  Latins  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  thu 
Hellenes :  the  neutrality  of  their  position  in  this  respect  is 
attested  by  the  close  relations  maintained  between  Caere 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  by  the  traces  of  ancient  intercourse 
between  the  Latins  and  Carthaginians.  It  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hellenes  that  the  Canaanite  race  became 
known  to  the  R/)mans,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p 
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178),  they  always  designated  it  by  its  Greek  name;  but  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  the  Greeks  either  the 
name  for  the  city  of  Carthage  ♦  or  the  national  name  of 
Afri,\  and  the  circumstance  that  among  the  earlier  Romans 
Tyrian  wares  were  designated  by  the  adjective  Sarranus  J 
which  in  like  manner  precludes  the  idea  of  Greek  interven- 
tion, demonstrate — what  the  treaties  of  a  later  period  con- 
cur in  proving — the  direct  commercial  intercourse  aucieiitly 
subsisting  between  Latium  and  Carthage. 

The  combined  power  of  the  Italians  and  Phoenicians 
actually  succeeded  in  substantially  retaining  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their  hands.  The  north-west- 
em  portion  of  Sicily,  with  the  important  ports  of  Solun- 
tum  and  Panormus  on  the  north-west,  and  Motya  at  the 
point  which  looks  towards  Africa,  remained  in  the  direct  or 
indirect  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  About  the  age 
of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  when  the  wise  Bias  was  endeavoui> 
ing  to  induce  the  lonians  to  emigrate  in  a  body  from  Asia 
Minor  and  settle  in  Sardinia  (about  200),  the 
Carthaginian  general  Malchus  anticipated  them, 
and  subdued  a  considerable  portion  of  that  important  island 
by  force  of  arms ;  half  a  century  later,  the  whole  coast  of 
Sardinia  appears  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Car- 
thaginian community.  Corsica  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
towns  of  Alalia  and  Nicaea,  fell  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
natives  paid  them  tribute  of  the  products  of  their  poor 
island,  pitch,  wax,  and  honey.    In  the  Adriatic  sea,  more- 

*  The  Phoenician  name  was  Karthada ;  the  Greek,  Karchedon ;  the  Ro- 
num,  Cartago. 

\  The  name  Afri^  already  current  in  the  dajg  of  Enniua  and  Cato 
(comp.  Sciplo  A/rkanus),  is  certainly  not  Greek,  and  is  moi»t  probably 
lehted  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

X  The  a<iyectiTe  SarranvB  was  from  early  times  applied  by  the  Ro' 
vaas  to  the  Tyrian  pnrple  and  the  Tyrian  flute ;  and  it  was  in  use  also  as  « 
•nmame,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Sarra,  which 
ocean  in  Ennius  and  Plautus  as  the  name  of  the  city,  was  perhaps  formed 
from  Sarranwt,  not  direetly  from  the  native  name  Sor.  The  Greek  form, 
J\flru9,  ISfriut,  seems  not  to  occur  in  any  Roman  author  anterior  tc 
Afranmfl(ap.  Feet.  p.  856  M.).    Compare  Hovers,  Phdn,  ii.  1,  174. 
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over,  the  allied  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  predominated, 
as  in  the  waters  to  the  west  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  Th« 
Greeks,  indeed,  did  not  give  up  the  struggle.  Those  Rho» 
dians  and  Cnidians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Lilybae^nri^ 
established  themselves  on  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  and  founded  there  the  town  of  Lipara 
(175).  Massilia  flouriiihed  in  spite  of  its  isolsr 
tion,  and  soon  monopolised  the  trade  from  Nioe  to  tha 
Pyrenees.  At  the  Pyrenees  themselves  Rhoda  (now  Ro- 
sas) was  established  as  an  offset  from  Lipara,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  Zacynthians  settled  in  Saguntum,  and  even 
that  Greek  dynasts  ruled  at  Tingis  (Tangier)  in  Mauretfr* 
nia.  But  the  Hellenes  no  longer  gained  ground ;  after  the 
foundation  of  Agrigentum  they  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
any  important  additions  of  territory  on  the  Adriatic  or  on 
the  western  sea^  and  they  remained  excluded  from  the  Span- 
ish waters  as  well  as  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Every  year 
the  Liparaeans  had  their  conflicts  with  the  Tuscan  ''  sea-rob- 
bers," and  the  Carthaginians  with  the  Massiliots  and  the 
Cyrenaeans  and  above  all  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks ;  but  no 
results  of  permanent  moment  were  on  either  side  achieved, 
and  the  issue  of  struggles  which  lasted  for  centuries  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  simple  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

Thus  Italy  was,  indirectly  at  any  rate,  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  the  exemption  of  at  least  her  central  and 
northern  provinces  from  colonization,  and  for  the  countei^ 
development  of  a  national  maritime  power  there,  especially 
in  Etruria.  But  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the 
Phoenicians  already  found  it  expedient  to  manifest  that  jeal- 
ousy which  is  usually  associated  with  naval  dcmination,  if 
not  in  reference  to  their  Latin  allies,  at  any  rate  in  refers 
ence  to  their  Etruscan  confederates,  whose  naval  power  was 
greater.  The  statement  as  to  the  Carthaginians  having  pro- 
hibited the  sending  forth  of  an  Etruscan  colony  to  the  Ca^ 
nary  Islands,  whether  true  or  false,  reveals  the  existence  of 
a  rivalry  of  interests  in  the  matter. 
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LAW     AND     JUBTICS. 

HxiTORTy  as  such,  cannot  reproduce  the  life  of  a  people 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  its  details ;  it  must  be 
ttiUiiaeai-  content  with  exhibiting  the  development  of  that 
•«>»•  life  as  a  whole.     The  doings  and  dealings,  the 

thoughts  and  imaginings  of  the  individual,  however  strong- 
ly they  may  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  national  mind, 
form  no  part  of  history.  Nevertheless  it  seems  necessary 
to  make  some  attempt  to  indicate — only  in  the  most  gen- 
eral outlines — the  features  of  individual  life  in  the  case  of 
those  earlier  ages  which  are,  so  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
all  but  lost  in  oblivion  ;  for  it  is  in  this  field  of  research 
alone  that  we  acquire  some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  gulf 
which  separates  our  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  from 
those  of  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Tradition,  with 
its  confused  mass  of  national  names  and  its  dim  legends,  re- 
sembles withered  leaves  which  wi^  difficulty  we  recognize 
to  have  once  been  green.  Instead  of  threading  that  dreary 
maze  and  attempting  to  classify  those  shreds  of  humanity, 
the  Chones  and  Oenotrians,  the  Siculi  and  the  Pelasgi,  it 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  how  the  life  of  the 
people  in  ancient  Italy  expressed  itself,  practically,  in  their 
jurisprudence  and,  ideally,  in  their  religion ;  how  they 
farmed  and  how  they  traded ;  and  whence  the  several  n* 
tions  derived  the  art  of  writing  and  other  elements  of  cul- 
ture. Scanty  as  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  is  in  reform 
ence  to  the  Roman  people  and  still  more  so  in  reference  to 
the  Sabellians  and  Etruscans,  even  the  slight  and  very  de- 
fective information  which  is  attainable  will  enable  the  mind 
to  associate  with  these  names  some  more  or  less  clear  cou< 
9* 
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ception  of  the  once  living  reality.  The  ohief  result  of  audi 
a  view  (as  we  may  here  mention  by  way  of  anticipation) 
may  be  summed  up  in  saying  that  fewer  traces  comparai 
tively  of  the  primitive  state  of  things  have  been  preserved 
in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  Romans  m  particular, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  Indo-Germanic  race.  The 
bow  and  arrow,  the  war-chariot,  the  inoapacity  of  women  to 
hold  property,  the  aoquiring  of  wives  by  purchase,  the 
primitive  form  of  burial,  blood-revenge,  the  clan-constitu- 
tion confl.oting  with  the  authority  of  the  community,  a  fresh 
natural  symbolism — all  these,  and  numerous  phenomena  of 
a  kindred  character,  must  be  presumed  to  have  lain  at  the 
foundation  of  civilization  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but 
at  the  epoch  when  that  civilization  comes  clearly  into  view 
they  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  only  the  comparison  of 
kindred  races  informs  us  that  such  things  once  existed.  In 
this  respect  Italian  history  begins  at  a  far  later  stage  of 
civilization  than  e,  g,  the  Greek  or  the  Germanic,  and  from 
the  first  it  exhibits  a  comparatively  modern  charact<>r. 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  Italian  stocks  are  lost  in  obliv- 
ion. Some  information  regarding  the  law  of  the  Latin  land 
alone  has  survived  in  Roman  tradition. 

All  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  community  or,  in 
.  .  .  other  words,  in  the  king,  who  administered  jns- 
tice  or  "  command  "  (tw*)  on  the  "  days  of  utter- 
ance" (dies  fasti)  at  the  "judgment-platform"  (trihunat) 
in  the  place  of  public  assembly,  sitting  on  a  "  chariot-seat " 
{sella  currulis) ;  *  by  his  side  stood  his  "  messengers  "  (/to- 
tores\  and  before  him  the  person  accused  or  the  "  parties  " 
(m).  In  the  case  of  slaves  the  right  of  decisioi.  lay  imme- 
diately with  the  mastei ,  and  in  the  case  of  women  with  the 

*  ThiB  ''chariot-seat** — no  other  explanation  can  nell  be  given  ccn- 
•tstently  inth  philological  rules  (comp.  Serv,  ad,  Atn,  i.  16J — ]b  mciet 
•imply  explained  by  supposing  that  the  king  alone  was  endtled  to  rid« 
in  ft  chariot  within  the  city  (p.  99)— whence  originated  the  privilege 
subsequently  accorded  to  the  chief  magistrate  on  solemn  occasions — and 
that  originally,  so  long  a8  there  was  no  eleyated  tribunal,  he  rode  to  the 
eomitinm  in  his  chariot  and  gave  jndgment  from  the  chariot-seat. 
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&ther,  huaband,  or  nearest  male  relative  (p.  89) ;  but  slaves 
and  women  were  not  reckoned  as  being  properly  meinben 
of  the  community.  Over  sons  and  grandsons  who  were  in 
poUstate  the  power  of  the  paier  familias  subsisted  concur 
rcntly  with  the  royal  jurisdiction ;  that  power,  however, 
was  not  a  jurisdiction  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but 
timply  a  cousequeni^e  of  the  father's  inherent  right  of  prop- 
Aty  in  his  children.  We  find  no  traces  of  any  jurisdiction 
appertaining  to  the  clans  as  such,  or  of  any  judicature  at 
all  that  did  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  king.  As 
regards  the  right  of  self-redress  and  in  particular  the?  aveng- 
ing of  blood,  we  still  find  in  legends  an  echo  perhaps  of  the 
original  principle  that  a  murderer,  or  any  one  who  should 
illegally  protect  a  murderer,  might  justifiably  be  slain  by 
the  kinsmen  of  the  person  murdered ;  but  these  very 
legends  characterize  this  principle  as  objectionable,*  and 
from  their  statements  blood-revenge  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  early  suppressed  in  Rome  by  the  energetic  asser- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  state.  In  like  manner  we  per- 
ceive in  the  earliest  Roman  law  no  trace  of  that  influence 
which  under  the  oldest  Germanic  institutions  the  comrades 
of  the  accused  and  the  people  present  were  entitled  to  exer- 
cise over  the  pronouncing  of  judgment ;  nor  do  we  find  in 
the  former  any  evidence  of  the  usage  so  frequent  in  the 
latter,  by  which  the  mere  will  and  power  to  maintain  a 
claim  with  arms  in  hand  were  treated  as  judicially  necessary 
or  at  any  rate  admissible. 

*  The  story  of  the  death  of  king  Tatius,  as  given  by  Plutarch  (Rotn. 
£8,  24),  viz.  that  kinsmen  of  Tatius  had  killed  envoys  from  Laiirentum  ; 
that  Tatios  had  refused  the  complaint  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  slain  for  it)- 
ireas ;  that  they  then  put  Tatius  to  death  ;  that  Romulus  acquitted  the 
nuivlerers  of  Tatius,  on  the  ground  that  the  murder  had  been  expiated  by 
mvrder ;  bvt  that  in  consequence  of  the  penal  juilgments  of  the  gods  that 
rimultaneously  fell  upon  Rome  and  Laurentum  the  perpetrators  of  both 
murders  were  in  the  sequel  subjected  to  righteous  punishment — tins 
itory  looks  very  like  a  historical  version  of  the  abolition  of  blood-rc- 
v«ngo,  just  as  the  introduction  of  the  provocatio  lies  at  the  foundatioD 
of  the  myth  of  the  Horatii.  The  versions  of  the  same  story  that  occof 
elaewhere  oertainly  present  considerable  variations,  but  they  seem  to  bt 
confused  or  dressed  up. 
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Judicial  procedure  took  the  form  of  a  public  or  a  pri 
vate  process,  according  as  the  king  iiterposed 
of  his  own  motion  or  only  when  appealed  to  by 
the  injured  party.  The  former  course  was  taken  only  in 
cases  which  involved  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  First 
of  all,  therefore,  it  was  applicable  in  the  ca^  of  public  treap 
son  or  communion  with  the  public  enemy  (prodiiio)^  and  in 
Ihat  of  violent  rebellion  against  the  magistracy  {perdueUio), 
But  the  })ublic  peace  was  also  broken  by  the  foul  murderer 
{panrieida)^  the  sodomite,  the  violator  of  a  maiden's  or 
matron's  chastity,  the  incendiary,  the  &lse  witness,  by  those, 
moreover,  who  with  evil  spells  conjured  away  the  harvest, 
oi  who  without  due  title  cut  the  com  by  night  in  the  field 
entrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  of  the  people ; 
all  of  these  were  therefore  dealt  with  as  though  they  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  king  opened  and  con- 
ducted the  process,  and  pronounced  sentence  after  confer- 
ring with  the  senators  whom  he  had  called  in  to  advise  with 
him.  He  was  at  liberty,  however,  after  he  had  initiated  the 
process,  to  commit  the  further  handling  and  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  matter  to  deputies  who  were,  as  a  rule,  taken 
from  the  senate.  The  commissioners  for  adjudicating  on 
rebellion  (duoviri  perdueUionu)  were  extraordinary  depu- 
ties of  this  sort.  The  "  trackers  of  murder  "  {quaestoret 
parricidii)  appear  to  have  been  standing  deputies,  whose 
primary  duty  was  to  search  for  and  arrest  murderers,  and 
who  therefore  acted  as  a  sort  of  police.  Imprisonment 
while  the  case  was  undergoing  investigation  was  the  rule ; 
the  accused  might,  however,  be  released  on  bail.  Torture 
to  compel  confession  was  only  applied  to  slaves.  Every 
one  convicted  of  having  broken  the  public  peace  expiated 
his  offence  with  his  life.  The  modes  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  were  various :  the  false  witness,  for  example, 
was  hui3ed  from  the  stronghold-rock  ;  the  harvest-thief  wnt 
hanged;  the  incendiary  was  burnt.  The  king  could  not 
grant  pardon,  for  that  privilege  was  vested  in  the  commu- 
nity alone ;  but  the  king  might  grant  or  refuse  to  the  con* 
demned  permission  to  appeal  for  mercy  {provociitio)^    In 
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addition  to  this  the  law  recognized  an  in tei mention  of  th« 
gods  in  £ivour  of  the  condemned  criminal.  He  who  hbd 
made  a  genuflection  before  the  priest  of  Jupiter  might  nol 
be  scourged  on  the  same  day ;  any  one  under  fetters  who 
set  foot  in  his  house  had  to  be  released  from  his  bonds  \ 
and  the  life  of  a  criminal  was  spared  if  on  his  way  to  execu* 
lion  he  accidentally  met  one  of  the  sacred  virgins  of  VestA, 

The  king  inflicted  at  his  discretion  fines  payable  to  the 
runiBhment  State  for  trespasses  against  order  and  for  police 
M^ftanoei  offeuces ;  they  consisted  in  a  definite  number 
ofpriVaJf^  (hence  the  name  multa)  of  cattle  or  sheep.  It 
ofl&oM.  ^aa  in  his  power  also  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
scourging. 

In  all  other  cases,  where  the  individual  alone  was  injured 
and  not  the  public  peace,  the  state  only  interposed  upon  the 
appeal  of  the  party  injured,  who  caused  his  opponent,  or  in 
case  of  need  by  laying  violent  hands  on  him  compelled  him, 
to  appear  personally  along  with  himself  before  the  king, 
"When  both  parties  had  appeared  and  the  plaintiff  had  orally 
stated  his  demand,  while  the  defendant  had  in  similar  fash- 
ion refused  to  comply  with  it,  the  king  might  either  investi- 
gate the  cause  himself  or  have  it  disposed  of  by  a  deputy 
acting  in  his  name.  The  regular  form  of  satisfaction  for 
such  an  injury  was  a  compromise  arranged  between  the  in- 
jurer  and  the  injured  ;  the  state  only  interfered  supplemen- 
tarily,  when  the  thief  did  not  satisfy  the  person  from  whom 
be  liad  stolen  or  the  aggressor  the  party  aggrieved  by  an 
adequate  expiation  {poena\  when  any  one  had  his  property 
detained  or  his  just  demand  unfulfilled. 

Whether  or  under  what  circumstances  during  this  epoch 
^^  thefl  was  regarded  as  expiable,  and  what  in  siu^h 

an  event  the  person  irjured  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand from  the  thief,  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  the  in- 
jured party  with  reason  demanded  heavier  compensation 
from  a  thief  caught  in  the  very  act  than  from  one  detected 
afterwards,  since  the  feeling  of  exasperation  which  had  to 
be  appeased  was  more  vehement  in  the  case  of  the  former 
than  in  that  of  the  latter.    If  the  thefl  appeared  incapable 
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of  expiation^  or  if  the  thief  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  value  demanded  by  the  injured  party  and  approved  bj 
the  judge,  he  was  assigned  by  the  judge  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  had  stolen  as  a  bondsman. 

In  cases  of  damage  {iniuria)  to  person  or  to  property, 
where  the  injury  was  not  of  a  very  serious  de- 
scription, the  aggrieved  party  was  probably 
obliged  unconditionally  to  accept  compensation ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  member  was  lost  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
maimed  person  could  demand  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth . 

Since  the  arable  land  among  the  Romans  was  long  cul« 
^^^        tivated  upon  the  system  of  joint^pnaafififtjnw  and 

was  nnt  distributed^  ui^tiL^  comparatively 
age,  the  idea  ofproperty  yt^§A  primarily  associated  not  wjth 
iirmiove'able  eJstate,  buTl^lTtl*""  estate^  iiLJ8la5r  " 

{familia  pecuniaque).  It  was  not  the  right  of  the  stronger 
that  w^as  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  a  title  to  it ;  on  the 
.  contrary,  all  jgrogerty  was  considered  as  conferred  by  the 
,  community  upon  the  indTvTHuaj^ JSufgess^fr  .his  exclusive 
possessToir  annjiae.;ran(f  therefore  it  was  only  the  burgesses 
and  such  as  the  community  treated  in  this  respect  as  equal 
■  to  burgesses  that  ^f^-^  nopnl^lf}  of  holding  propertv.  All 
property  passed  freely  from  hand  tohand,  l^eRoman 
law  made  no~substantial  distTnctlonTT^etween  moveable  and 
immoveable  estate  (from  the  time  that  the  latter  was  re- 
garded as  private  property  at  all),  and  recognized  no  abso- 
lute vested  interest  of  children  or  other  relatives  in  the  pa* 
temal  or  family  property.  ^*"^'j:^Jlf^Jn^ft  '^^  '"''«'  "^^^  in  ttl^ 
power  of  the  father  arbitrarily  to  deprive  his  children  of 
their  right .i>LJnhQLitance,  because  Tie  couTd  neither  Tiissotre 
the  paternal  power  nor  execute  a  te^stament  except  with 
cor.  Jcnt  of  the  whole  community,  which  might  be,  and  cei^ 
tainly  under  such  circumstances  often  was,  refusetl.  In  hia 
lifetime  no  doubt  the  &ther  might  make  dispositions  disad« 
vantageous  to  his  children  ;  for  the  law  was  sparing  of  per- 
sonal restrictions  on  the  proprietor  and  allowed,  upon  the 
whole,  every  git)wn-up  man  freely  to  dispose  of  his  prop 
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erty.  The  regulation,  however,  under  which  he  who  alien^ 
ttted  his  hereditary  property  and  deprived  his  children  of  it 
was  placed  by  order  of  the  magistrate  under  guardiansh'j: 
like  a  lunatic,  was  probably  as  ancient  as  the  period  when 
the  arable  land  was  first  divided  and  in  consequence  private 
property  generally  acquired  jrr'^ater  importance  for  the  com* 
monwealth.  In  this  way  the  two  antagonistic  prnciples— 
ikhe  unlimited  right  of  the  owner  to  dispose  of  his  own,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  &mily  property  unbroken — were  a^i 
far  as  possible  harmonized  in  the  Roman  law.  Permanent 
restrictions  on  property  were  in  no  case  allowed,  with  the 
exception  of  servitudes  such  as  those  indispensable  in  hus- 
bandry. Heritable  leases  and  ground-rents  charged  upon 
property  could  not  legally  exist.  The  law  as  little  recog- 
nized mortgaging  ;  but  the  same  purpose  was  served  by  the 
immediate  delivery  of  the  property  in  pledge  to  the  cred- 
itor as  if  he  were  its  purchaser,  who  thereupon  gave  his 
word  of  honour  {Jiducia)  that  he  would  not  alienate  the 
object  pledged  until  the  payment  fell  due,  and  would  re- 
store it  to  his  debtor  when  the  sum  advanced  had  been 
repaid. 

Contracts  concluded  between  the  state  and  a  burgess, 
particularly  the  obligation  given  by  those  who 
became  sureties  for  a  payment  to  the  state 
{praevideSf  praedes),  were  valid  without  further  formality. 
On  the  other  hand,  contracts  between  private  persons  under 
ordinary  circumstances  founded  no  claim  for  legal  redress 
at  the  hands  of  the  state.  The  only  protection  of  the  cred- 
itor was  the  debtor's  word  of  honour  which  was  held  in 
high  esteem  after  the  wont  of  merchants,  and  possibly  also, 
in  those  frequent  cases  where  an  oath  had  been  added,  the 
fear  of  the  gods  who  avenged  perjury.  The  only  contracts 
legally  actionable  were  those  of  betrothal  (the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  &ther,  in  the  event  of  his  filing  to  give 
the  promised  bride,  had  to  furnish  satisfaction  and  compen- 
sation), of  purchase  (mancipatio),  and  of  loan  (jiezum),  A 
purchase  was  held  to  be  legally  concluded  when  the  seller 
delivered  the  article  purchased  into  the  hand  of  the  buyer 
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(manct/Nfre),  and  the  buyer  at  the  same  time  paid  to  th^ 
seller  the  stipulated  price  in  preseiioe  of  witnesses.  Thia 
was  done,  after  copper  superseded  sheep  and  «attle  ^  t^€  _ 
)  r^jtujar  standard  of  value,  by  weighing^  out  the  stipulated 
(•juautity. of  ^copper  in  a  balance  adjusted  by  a  neutral  per 
i .  »on.*  These  conditions  having  Teen  complied  wud,  Um 
'lelier  had  to  answer  for  his  being  the  owner,  and  in  addition 
^Uer  and  purchaser  had  to  fulfil  every  stipulation  specially 
agreed  on ;  the  party  failing  to  do  so  made  reparation  to 
the  other,  just  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  the  article  in 
question.  But  a  purchase  only  founded  an  action  in  the 
event  of  its  being  a  transaction  for  ready  money  :  a  pur- 
chase on  credit  neither  gave  nor  took  away  the  right  of 
property,  and  constituted  no  ground  of  action.  A  loan  was 
negotiated  in  a  similar  way ;  the  creditor  weighed  over  to 
the  debtor  in  presence  of  witnesses  the  stipulated  quantity 
of  copper  under  the  obligation  {nexum)  ij{  repayment.  In 
additionr  to^tha^JApital  the  debtor  hnd  to  pay  interest,  which 
under  ordinarjr  circumstances  probably  amounted  to  ten  per 
cent,4iii.r_anniim.f  The  repayment  of  the  loan  took  place, 
when  the  time  came,  with  similar  forms. 

*  The  mancipaiw  in  its  fullj  developed  form  mtut  hare  been  more 
recent  than  the  Servian  reform,  as  the  number  of  the  witnesses  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  classes,  and  the  selection  of  mancipable  objects 
which  had  for  its  aim  the  fixing  of  agricultaral  property,  serve  to  abow ; 
even  tradition  must  have  assumed  that  such  was  the  case,  for  it  makee 
ScTvius  the  inventor  of  the  balance.  But  in  its  origin  the  mafteipaUo 
must  be  far  more  ancient ;  for  it  primarilj  applies  only  to  the  objects 
which  are  acquired  by  grasping  with  the  hand,  and  must  therefore  io  it« 
earliest  form  have  belonged  to  the  epoch  when  the  property  mainly  con- 
sisted in  slaves  and  cattle  {/amUia  peeuniaque).  The  number  of  the 
n  itnesses,  and  the  enumeration  of  those  objects  which  had  to  be  aoquirtMl 
by  tnaneipatioj  fall  in  this  view  to  be  ranked  as  Sei*vian  innovations ;  the 
maiicipaiio  itself,  and  consequently  the  use  also  of  the  balance  and  o( 
tjopper,  are  more  ancient  Beyond  doubt  mancipatio  was  originally  th« 
aniversal  form  of  purchaae,  and  was  the  practice  followed  with  all 
ariicles  even  after  the  Servian  reform  ;  it  was  only  a  misunderstanding 
of  later  a^es  which  put  upon  the  rule,  that  certain  articles  must  be  traiia- 
ferred  by  ma^ieipatio^  the  construction  that  these  articles  alone  could  be 
io  transferred. 

f  Viz.  for  the  year  of  ten  months  one  twelfth  part  of  the  capital 
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If  a  (Irhtor  to  tbn  ntntn  did  not,  fulfil  Mn  ahligationgj  hft  / 

jf^tf^^  ygo*      ^^  withoutittFtheP  ^»»nT»mnny  nr  lf|^  with  jll  thsit  j 

^'^  hejifrd^  the  simple  demand  on  the  part  of  the 

state  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  debt.  If  on  the  othei 
hand  a  private  person  informed  the  king  of  any  violation 
of  his  property  {vindiciae)^  or  if  repayment  of  the  loan 
received  did  not  duly  take  place,  the  procedure  depended  ou 
whether  the  fiicts  relating  to  the  cause  had  to  be  established 
by  proof  or  were  already  clear.  The  latter  cannot  well  be 
conceived  in  the  case  of  actions  as  to  property,  but  in 
actions  as  to  loans  the  ground  of  action  could  be  easily 
established  according  to  the  current  rules  of  law  by  means 
of  witnesses.  The  establishment  of  the  facts  assumed  the 
form  of  a  wager,  in  which  each  party  made  a  deposit  {sacra' 
mentum)  against  the  contingency  of  his  being  worsted ;  in 
important  causes  when  the  value  involved  was  greater  than 
ten  oxen,  a  deposit  of  five  oxen,  in  causes  of  less  amount,  a 
deposit  of  five  sheep.  The  judge  then  decided  who  had 
gained  the  wager,  whereupon  the  deposit  of  the  losing  party 
fell  to  the  priests  for  behoof  of  the  public  sacrifices.  The 
party  who  lost  the  wager  and  allowed  thirty  days  to  elapse 
without  giving  due  satisfaction  to  his  opponent,  and  the 
party  whose  obligation  to  pay  was  established  from  the 
first— consequently,  as  a  rule,  the  debtor  who  had  got  a 
loan  and  had  uo  witnesses  to  attest  repayment — became 
liable  to  proceedings  in  execution  **  by  laying  on  of  hands  " 
{manns  inieeiio) ;  the  plaintiff  seized  him  wherever  he 
found  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  bar  of  the  judge  simply 
to  demand  the  acknowledged  debt.  The  party  seized  was 
not  allowed  to  defend  him.self ;  a  third  party  might  indeed 
intercede  for  him  and  represent  this  act  of  violence  as  un- 
warranted {vindex),  in  which  case  the  proceedings  were 
stayed ;  but  such  an  intercession  rendered  the  intercessor 
personally  responsible,  for  which  reason,  in  the  case  of  free- 
holders, other  freeholders  alone  could  act  as  intercessors. 

(witfia),  which  smoonts  to  8(  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  ten,  and  10  per 
otnt.  for  the  year  of  twelve,  months. 
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If  neither  satis&ction  nor  intercession  took  place,  the  king 
assigned  the  party  seized  in  execution  to  his  creditor,  so 
that  he  could  lead  him  away  and  keep  him  like  a  slave. 
Afler  the  expiry  of  sixty  days  during  which  the  debtor  had 
been  three  times  exposed  in  the  market-place  and  proclain.v 
tion  had  been  made  whether  any  one  would  have  compos- 
§i«in  upon  him,  if  these  steps  were  without  effect,  his  credit- 
ors had  a  right  to  put  him  to  death  and  to  divide  his  car- 
case, or  to  sell  him  with  his  children  and  his  effects  into 
foreign  slavery,  or  to  keep  him  at  home  in  a  slave's  stead ; 
he  could  not  by  the  Roman  law,  so  long  as  he  remained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  community,  become  abso 
lutely  a  slave  (p.  149).  Thus  the  Roman  community  pro- 
tected every  man's  estate  and  effects  with  unrelenting  rigour 
as  well  from  the  thief  and  the  injurer,  as  from  the  unauthor- 
ized possessor  and  the  insolvent  debtor. 

Protection  was  in  like  manner  provided  for  the  estate 
GKiardiaii-  ^^  persons  not  capable  of  bearing  arms  and 
^^^  therefore  not  capable  of  protecting  their  own 

property,  such  as  minors  and  lunatics,  and  above  all  for 
that  of  women  ;  in  these  cases  the  nearest  heirs  were  called 
to  undertake  the  guardianship. 

After  a  man's  death  his  property  fell  to  the  nearest 
LawofiiiP  heirs:  in  the  division  all  who  were  equal  in 
haritaDce.  proximity  of  relationship — women  included — 
shared  alike,  and  the  widow  along  with  her  children  was 
admitted  to  her  proportional  share.  A  dispensation  from 
the  legal  order  of  succession  could  only  be  granted  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people;  previous  to  which  the  consent  of 
the  priests  had  to  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  religious 
obligations  attaching  to  property.  Such  dispensations  ap- 
pear nevertheless  to  have  become  at  an  early  period  very 
frequent.  In  the  event  of  a  dispensation  not  being  pro- 
cured, the  want  of  it  might  be  in  some  measure  remedied 
by  means  of  the  completely  free  control  which  every  one 
had  over  his  property  during  his  lifetime.  His  whole 
property  was  transferred  to  a  friend,  who  distributed  it 
after  death  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased. 
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Manumission  was  unknown  to  the  law  of  very  early 
MuiiimiB-  times.  The  owner  might  indeed  refrain  from 
•'***^  exercising  his  proprietary  rights;  but  this  did 

not  cancel  the  existing  impossibility  of  master  and  slave 
contracting  mutual  obligations ;  still  less  did  it  enable  the 
s)a/e  to  acquire,  in  relation  to  the  community,  the  rights 
of  a  guest  or  of  a  burgess.  Accordingly  manumission 
must  have  been  at  first  simply  de  facio^  not  de  jure ;  and 
the  master  cannot  have  been  debarred  from  the  possibility 
of  again  at  pleasure  treating  the  freed  man  as  a  slave.  But 
there  was  a  departure  from  this  principle  in  cases  where  the 
master  came  under  obligation  not  merely  towards  the  slave, 
but  towards  the  community,  to  leave  him  in  possession  of 
freedom.  The^e  was  no  special  legal  form,  however,  for 
thus  binding  the  master — the  best  proof  that  there  was  at 
first  no  such  thing  as  a  manumission ;  but  those  methods 
which  the  law  otherwise  presented — testament,  action,  or 
census — were  employed  for  this  object.  If  the  master  had 
either  declared  his  slave  free  when  executing  his  last  will 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  had  allowed  his  slave  to 
claim  freedom  in  his  own  presence  before  a  judge  or  to  get 
his  name  inscribed  in  the  valuation-roll,  the  freedman  was 
regarded  not  indeed  as  a  burgess,  but  as  free  in  relation  to 
his  former  master  and  his  heirs,  and  was  accordingly  looked 
upon  at  first  as  a  client,  and  in  later  times  as  a  plebeian 
(p.  126). 

The  emancipation  of  a  son  encountered  greater  difiicul 
ties  than  that  of  a  slave ;  for  while  the  relation  of  mastet 
to  slave  was  accidental  and  therefore  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved at  will,  the  fiither  could  never  cease  to  be  father. 
Accordingly  in  later  times  the  son  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
get  free  from  the  father,  first  to  enter  into  slavery  and  then 
to  be  set  free  out  of  this  latter  state ;  but  in  the  period  now 
before  us  no  emancipation  of  sons  can  have  as  yet  existed. 

Such  were  the  laws  under  which  burgesses  and  clients 
ounrimd  Hved  in  Rome.  Between  these  two  classes,  so 
h^dkMtf,  ^^  ^  ^Q  ^jujj  g^^  there  subsisted  from  the  be^ 
ginning  the  fullest  equality  of  private  rights.    The  foreigner 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  he  hod  not  submitted  to  a  Roman 
patron  and  thus  lived  as  a  client,  was  beyond  the  pale  oi 
the  law  both  in  person  and  in  property.  Whatever  the 
Roman  burgess  tooic  from  him  was  as  rightfully  acquired 
as  was  nhe  shell-fish,  belonging  to  nobody,  which  was  picked 
up  by  the  sea-shore ;  but  in  the  case  of  ground  lying  b» 
yond  the  Roman  bounds,  while  the  lioman  burgess  mighl 
take  practical  possession,  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  in  a 
legal  sense  its  proprietor;  for  the  individual  burgess  was 
not  entitled  to  advance  the  bounds  of  the  community.  Tho 
case  was  different  in  war :  whatever  the  soldier  who  was 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  levy  gained,  whether  moveable 
ur  immoveable  property,  fell  not  to  him,  but  to  the  state^ 
and  accordingly  hero  too  it  depended  upon  the  state  whether 
it  would  advance  or  contract  its  bounds. 

Exceptions  from  these  general  rules  were  created  by 
special  state^treaties,  which  secured  certain  rights  to  the 
members  of  foreign  communities  within  the  Roman  state. 
In  particular,  the  perpetual  league  between  Rome  and  Lati- 
um  declared  all  contracts  between  Romans  and  Latins  to  be 
valid  in  law,  and  at  the  same  time  instituted  in  their  case  a 
speedy  civil  process  before  sworn  **  recoverers "  {recipera- 
tores).  As,  contrary  to  Roman  usage,  which  in  other  in- 
stances committed  the  decision  to  a  single  judge,  these 
always  sat  several  in  number  and  that  number  uneven,  they 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  cognizance 
of  commercial  dealings,  composed  of  arbiters  from  both 
nations  and  an  umpire*  They  sat  in  judgment  at  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  entered  into,  and  were  obliged  to 
have  the  process  terminated  at  latest  in  ten  days.  Tlie 
forms,  under  which  the  dealings  between  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins were  conducted  were  of  course  the  general  forms  which 
regulated  the  mutual  dealings  of  patricians  and  plebeians ; 
for  the  mancipatio  and  the  nexum  were  originally  no  mere 
formal  acts,  but  the  significant  embodiment  of  legal  ideat 
which  held  a  sway  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  range  ur  the 
Latin  language. 

Dealings  with  countries  strii  tl}  foreign  were  carried  oi 
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in  a  different  fiisbion  and  by  means  of  other  forms.  In 
Tery  early  times  treaties  as  to  commerce  and  legal  redress 
must  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Caerites  and  other 
friendly  peoples,  and  must  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
international  private  law  {ius  gentium)^  which  gradually 
became  developed  in  Rome  alongside  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  An  Indication  of  the  formation  of  such  a  system  is 
found  in  the  remarkable  mutuum^  ^  exchange  "  (from  muiare 
like  dividuus) — a  form  of  loan,  which  was  not  based  like 
the  nexum  upon  a  binding  declaration  of  the  debtor  ex- 
pressly emitted  before  witnesses,  but  upon  the  mere  transit 
of  the  money  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  as  evi- 
dently originated  in  dealings  with  foreigners  as  the  nexum 
in  business  dealings  at  home.  It  is  accordingly  a  significant 
&ct  that  the  word  reappears  in  Sicilian  Greek  as  imUop  ; 
and  with  this  is  to  be  connected  the  reappearance  of  the 
Latin  career  in  the  Sicilian  xaQxaQor,  Since  it  is  philologi- 
cally  certain  that  both  words  were  originally  Latin,  their 
occurrence  in  the  local  dialect  of  Sicily  becomes  an  import- 
ant testimony  to  the  frequency  of  the  dealings  of  Latin 
traders  in  the  island,  which  led  to  their  borrowing  money 
there  and  becoming  liable  to  that  imprisonment  for  debt, 
which  was  everywhere  in  the  earlier  systems  of  law  the 
consequence  of  the  non-repayment  of  a  loan.  Conversely 
the  name  of  the  Syracusan  prison,  "stone-quarries"  or 
Xato/ucu,  was  transferred  at  an  early  period  to  the  enlarged 
Roman  state-prison,  the  lautumiae. 

We  have  derived  our  outline  of  these  institutions  mainly 
from  the  earliest  record  of  the  Roman  common 
the  Roman      law   prepared   about  half  a  century  afler  the 
^^'  abolition  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  their  existence 

in  the  regal  period,  while  doubtful  perhaps  as  to  particular 
points  of  detail,  cannot  be  doubted  in  the  main.  Survey- 
ing them  as  a  whole,  we  recognize  the  law  of  a  far-advanced 
agricultural  and  mercantile  city,  marked  alike  by  its  liberal- 
ity and  its  consistency.  In  its  case  the  conventional  Ian* 
guago  of  symbols,  such  as  e,  g,  the  Germanic  laws  exhibit, 
has  all  oady  quite  disappeared.     There  is  no  doubt  that  sucb 
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a  symbolic  laoguflge  must  have  existed  at  one  time  aa.^iig 
tlie  Italians.  Remarkable  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  form  of  searching  a  house,  wherein  the  searcher  must 
according  to  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Germanic  custom, 
appear  without  upper  garment^  merely  in  his  shirt;  and 
especially  in  the  primitive  Latin  formula  for  declaring  war, 
in  which  we  meet  with  at  least  two  symbols  occurring  alsu 
among  the  Celts  and  the  Germans — the  '*  pure  herb  ^  {kerba 
pura^  Franconian,  chrene  ckruda)  as  a  symbol  of  the  native 
soil,  and  the  singed  bloody  staff  as  a  sign  of  commencing 
war.  But  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  reasons  of  re- 
ligion protected  the  ancient  usages — to  which  class  the  cow 
farreatio  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  college 
of  Fetiales  belonged — the  Roman  law,  as  we  know  it^  uni- 
formly and  on  principle  rejects  the  symbol,  and  requires  in 
all  cases  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  full  and  pure  ex« 
pression  of  will,  llie  delivery  of  an  article,  the  summons 
to  bear  witness,  the  conclusion  of  marriage,  were  complete 
as  soon  as  the  parties  had  in  an  intelligible  manner  declared 
their  purpose ;  it  was  usual,  indeed,  to  deliver  the  article 
into  the  hand  of  the  new  owner,  to  pull  the  person  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  the  ear,  to  veil  the  bride's  head  and 
to  lead  her  in  solemn  procession  to  her  husband's  house ; 
but  all  these  primitive  practices  were  already,  under  the 
oldest  national  law  of  the  Romans,  customs  legally  worth- 
less. In  a  way  entirely  analogous  to  the  setting  aside  of 
allegory  and  along  with  it  of  personification  in  religion, 
every  sort. of  symbolism  was  on  principle  expfiU.ediroTn 
their  law.  In  like  manner  that  earliest  state  of  things  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Hellenic  as  well  as  the  Germanic  insti- 
tutions, wherein  the  power  of  the  community  still  contends 
with  the  authority  of  the  smaller  associations  of  clans  oi 
cantons  that  are  merged  in  it,  is  in  Roman  law  wholly 
superseded ;  there  is  no  alliance  for  the  vindication  of  rights 
within  the  state,  to  supplement  the  state's  imperfect  aid  by 
mutual  oifence  and  defence ;  nor  is  there  any  serious  trace 
of  vengeance  for  bloodshed,  or  of  the  family  property  r^ 
stricting  the  individual  power  of  disposal.     Such  instito 
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tions  must  probably  at  one  time  have  existed  among  the 
Italians  ;  traces  of  them  may  perhaps  be  found  in  pariicuhu 
institutions  of  ritual,  e,  g.  in  the  expiatory  goat,  which  the 
involuntary  homicide  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  nearest  of 
kin  to  the  slain  ;  but  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  Rome 
which  we  can  conceive  this  stage  had  long  becm  passed. 
The  clan  and  the  &mily  were  not  annihilated  in  the  Roman 
community ;  but  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical 
omnipotence  of  the  state  in  its  own  sphere  was  no  more 
limited  by  them  than  by  the  freedom  which  the  state  grant- 
ed and  guaranteed  to  the  burgess.  The  ultimate  foundation 
»f  law  was  in  all  cases  the  state ;  freedom  was  simply 
another  expression  for  the  right  of  citizenship  in  its  widest 
sense ;  all  property  was  based  on  express  or  tacit  transfer^ 
ence  by  the  community  to  the  individual ;  a  contract  was 
valid  only  so  &r  as  the  community  by  its  representatives 
attested  it,  a  testament  only  so  far  as  the  comnumity  con- 
firmed it.  The  provinces  of  public  and  private  law  were 
definitely  and  clearly  discriminated:  the  former  having 
reference  to  crimes  against  the  state,  which  immediately 
called  for  the  judgment  of  the  state  and  always  involved 
capital  punishment ;  the  latter  having  reference  to  offences 
against  a  fel low-burgess  or  a  guest,  which  were  mainly  dis- 
posed of  in  the  way  of  compromise  by  expiation  or  satis- 
fivction  made  to  the  party  injured,  and  were  never  punished 
with  the  forfeit  of  life,  but,  at  most,  with  the  loss  of  free* 
dom.  The  greatest  liberality  in  the  permission  of  com- 
merce and  the  most  rigorous  procedure  in  execution  went 
hand  in  hand ;  just  as  in  commercial  states  at  the  present 
day  the  universal  right  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  appears 
in  conjunction  with  a  strict  procedure  in  regard  to  them. 
The  burgess  and  the  client  stood  in  their  dealings  on  a  foot- 
ing of  entire  equality ;  state-treaties  conceded  a  compr^ 
hensive  equality  of  rights  also  to  the  guest ;  women  were 
placed  completely  on  a  level  in  point  of  legal  capacity  with 
men,  although  restricted  in  administering  their  property ; 
the  boy  had  scarcely  grown  up  when  he  received  at  once 
the  most  oomprohenaive  powers  in  the  disposal   of  hit 
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estate,  and  every  one  who  could  dispose  at  all  i;v as  as  soy» 
reign  in  his  own  sphere  as  was  the  state  in  public  ailairv, 
A  feature  eminently  characteristic  was  tBe  system  of  credits 
There  did  not  exist  any  credit  on  landed  security,  but  in- 
stead of  a  debt  on  mortgage  the  step  which  constitutes  -at 
present  the  final  stage  in  mortgage-procedure — the  delivery 
of  the  property  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor — took  place 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand  personal  credit  was  guaranteed 
in  the  most  summary,  not  to  say  extravagant-,  fashion ;  for 
the  law  entitled  the  creditor  to  treat  his  insolvent  debtor 
like  a  thief,  and  granted  to  him  in  sober  legislative  earnest 
what  Shylock,  half  in  jest,  stipulated  for  from  his  mortal 
enemy,  guarding  indeed  by  special  clauses  the  point  as  to 
the  cutting  off  too  much  more  carefully  than  did  the  Jew. 
The  law  could  not  have  more  clearly  expressed  its  design, 
which  was  to  establish  at  once  an  independent  agriculture 
free  of  dtBbt  and  a  mercantile  credit,  and  to  suppress  with 
stringent  energy  all  merely  nominal  ownership  and  all 
breaches  of  fidelity.  If  we  further  take  into  consideration 
the  right  of  settlement  recognized  at  an  early  date  as  be- 
longing  to  all  the  Latins  (p.  149),  and  the  validity  which 
was  likewise  early  pronounced  to  belong  to  civil  marriage 
(p.  129),  we  shall  percem  that  this  state,  which  made  the 
highest  demands  on  its  burgesses  and  carried  the  idea  of 
I  subordinating  the  individual  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
further  than  any  state  before  or  since  has  done,  only  did  and 
only  could  do  so  by  itself  removing  the  barriers  to  inter- 
course and  unshackling  liberty  quite  as  much  as  it  subjected 
it  to  restriction.  In  permission  or  in  prohibition  the  law 
was  always  absolute.  As  the  foreigner  who  had  none  to 
Intercede  for  him  was  like  the  hunted  deer,  so  the  guest  was 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  burgess.  A  contract  did 
not  ordinarily  furnish  a  ground  of  action,  but  where  the 
right  of  the  creditor  was  acknowledged,  it  was  so  all-power- 
ful that  there  was  no  deliverance  for  the  poor  debtor,  and 
no  humane  or  equitable  consideration  was  shown  towards 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  law  found  a  pleasure  m  present- 
ing on  all  sid'ts  its  sharpest  spikes,  in  drawing  the  most 
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extreme  oonsequenceSy  in  forcibly  obtruding  on  the  blunts 
est  understanding  the  tyrannic  nature  of  the  idea  of  right. 
The  poetical  form  and  the  genial  symbolism,  which  so 
pleasingly  prevail  in  the  Germanic  legal  ordinances,  were 
foreign  to  the  Roman ;  in  his  law  all  was  clear  and  precise ; 
do  symbol  was  employed,  no  institution  was  superfluous. 
It  was  not  cruel ;  everything  necessary  was  performed  with- 
out tedious  ceremony,  even  the  punishment  of  death ;  that 
a  free  man  could  not  be  tortured  was  a  primitive  maxim  of 
Roman  law,  to  obtain  which  other  peoples  have  had  to 
struggle  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet  this  law  was  frightful 
in  its  inexorable  severity,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have 
been  very  greatly  mitigated  by  humanity  in  practice,  for  it 
was  really  the  law  of  the  people ;  more  terrible  than  Vene- 
tian piomhi  and  chambers  of  torture  was  that  series  of 
living  entombments  which  the  poor  man  saw  yawning  be- 
fore him  in  the  debtors^  towers  of  the  rich.  But  the  great- 
ness  of  Rome  was  involved  in,  and  was  based  upon,  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  people  ordained  for  itself  and  endured  a 
system  of  law,  in  which  the  eternal  principles  of  freedom 
and  of  subordination,  of  property  and  of  legal  redress, 
reigned  and  still  at  the  present  day  reign  unadulterated  and 
immodified. 

10 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

RBUOIOH. 

Thb  Roman  world  of  gods,  as  we  have  already  indioaled 
(p.  52),  was  a  higher  counterparty  an  ideid  t» 
miekm.  flection,  of  the  earthly  Rome,  in  which  the  little 
and  the  great  were  alike  reproduced  with  painstaking  exact- 
ness. .  The  state  and  the  clan,  the  individual  phenomena  of 
nature  as  Veil  as  the  individual  operations  of  mind,  every 
man,  every  place  and  object,  every  act  even  falling  withm 
the  sphere  of  Roman  law,  reappeared  in  the  Roman  world 
of  gods ;  and,  as  earthly  things  come  and  go  in  perpetual 
flux,  the  circle  of  the  gods  underwent  a  corresponding  fluo- 
tuation.  The  tuiiclary  spirit,  which  presided  over  the  indi« 
vidual  act,  lasted  no  longer  than  that  act  itself:  the  tutelary 
spirit  of  the  individual  man  lived  and  died  with  the  man ; 
and  eternal  duration  belonged  to  divinities  of  this  sort  only 
in  so  far  as  similar  acts  and  similarly  constituted  men  and 
therefore  spirits  of  a  similar  kind  were  ever  coming  into 
existence  afresh.  As  the  Roman  gods  ruled  over  the  Ro- 
man community,  so  every  foreign  community  was  presided 
over  by  its  own  gods  ;  but  strict  as  was  the  distinction  be^ 
tween  the  burgess  and  non-burgess,  between  the  Roman  and 
the  foreign  god,  both  foreign  men  and  foreign  divinities 
might  be  admitted  by  resolution  of  the  community  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  when  the  citizens  of  a  conquered 
city  were  transported  to  Rome,  the  gods  of  tliat  city  wore 
also  invited  to  take  up  their  new  abode  there. 

We  obtain  information  regarding  the  original  cycle  of 

the  gods,  as  it  stood  in  Rome  previous  to  any 

ofRomui       contact  with  the  Greeks,  from  the  list  of  the 

**^'*'        public  and  duly  named    festival-days  {feria§ 
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publicae)  of  the  Roman  community,  which  is  preserved  in 
its  calendar  and  is  beyond  all  question  the  oldest  document 
which  has  reached  us  from  Koman  antiquity.  The  firsl 
place  in  it  is  occupied  by  the  gods  Jupiter  and  Mars  along 
with  the  duplicate  of  the  latter,  Quirinus.  All  the  days  of 
full  moon  {idus)  ai*e  sacred  to  Jupiter,  besides  all  the  wino- 
festirals  and  various  other  days  to  be  mentioned  afterwards; 
the  21st  May  {a^analia)  is  dedicated  to  his  counterpart,  the 
"  bad  Jovis  **  (  Vediovis),  To  Mars  belongs  the  new-year 
of  the  1st  March,  and  generally  the  great  warrior-festival  in 
this  month  which  derived  its  very  name  from  the  god  ;  this 
festival,  introduced  by  the  horse-racing  {equirria)  on  the 
27th  February,  had  during  March  its  principal  solemnities 
on  the  days  of  the  shield-forger  {equirria  or  Mamuralioj 
March  14),  of  the  armed  dance  at  the  Comitium  {jquinquch 
trusy  March  19),  and  of  the  consecration  of  trumpets  (tubi- 
lustriiiniy  March  23).  As,  when  a  war  was  to  be  waged,  it 
began  with  this  festival,  so  after  the  close  of  the  campaign 
in  autumn  there  followed  a  further  festival  of  Mars,  that  of 
the  consecration  of  arms  {armilustrium,  October  19).  Last- 
ly, to  the  second  Mars,  Quirinus,  the  17th  February  was 
appropriated  (  Quirinalia),  Among  the  other  festivals  those 
which  related  to  the  culture  of  corn  and  wine  hold  the  fii*st 
place,  while  the  pastoral  feasts  play  but  a  subordinate  part. 
To  this  clt  ss  belongs  especially  the  great  series  of  spring- 
festivals  in  April,  in  the  course  of  which  sacrifices  were 
oftered  on  the  15th  to  Tellus,  the  nourishing  earth  {fordi- 
eidia,  sacrifice  of  the  pregnant  cow),  on  the  19th  to  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  germination  and  growth  ( Cerialid)^  on  the 
21st  to  Palcj»,  the  fecundating  goddess  of  tho.  flocks  {Palilia\ 
on  the  28rd  to  Jupiter,  as  the  protector  of  the  vines  and  of 
the  vats  of  the  previous  year's  vintage  which  were  firel 
opened  on  this  day  (  V%nalia\  and  on  the  25th  to  the  bad 
enemy  of  the  crops,  rust  {Rohigus :  Robigalia),  So  afler 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  fields  and  the  fortunate 
ingathering  of  th3ir  produce  twin  festivals  were  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  iubringing  and  har- 
vest, Consus  (from  condere)  and  Ops;  the  first  imm^^diatelj 
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after  the  completion  of  cutting  (August  21.  CoruuaUa, 
August  25,  Opiconsiva) ;  and  the  second  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  the  blessings  of  the  granary  are  especially 
manifest  (December  15,  Coniualia ;  .December  19,  Opa» 
lia)  ;  between  these  two  latter  days  the  thoughtful  consid* 
f  ration  of  the  old  arrangers  of  the  festivals  inserted  that 
of  seed-sowing  {Saturnalia  from  &i?/iimtM  or  Saiwmiu^ 
December  17).  In  like  manner  the  festival  of  must  or  of 
healing  {meditrinalia,  October  11),  so  called  because  a  heal- 
ing virtue  was  attributed  to  the  fresh  must,  was  dedicated 
to  Jovis  as  the  wine-god  after  the  completion  of  the  vin- 
tage ;  the  original  reference  of  the  third  wine-feast  (  Vina 
lia,  August  19)  is  not  clear.  To  these  festivals  were  added 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  wolf-festival  {Lupercalioy  Febru- 
ary 17)  of  the  shepherds  in  honour  of  the  good  ^od,  Fau- 
nus,  and  the  boundary-stone  festival  {Terminalia^  February 
23)  of  the  husbandmen,  as  also  the  summer-grove  festival 
of  two  days  {Lucaria,  July  19,  21)  which  may  have  re- 
ferred to  the  forest-gods  {Silvani)^  the  fountain-festival 
{Fontinaliaj  October  13),  and  the  festival  of  the  shortest 
day,  which  brings  in  the  new  sun  {Anrgeronalia,  Divalia, 
December  21). 

Of  not  less  importance — ^as  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  the  port  of  Latium — were  the  mariner-festivals  of 
the  divinities  of  the  sea  {Neptunalia^  July  23),  of  the  hai^ 
hour  {Portunaliay  August  17),  and  of  the  Tiber  stream 
(  Volturnalia,  August  27). 

Handicraft  and  art,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented 
in  this  cycle  of  the  gods  only  by  the  god  of  fire  and  of 
smith's  work,  Volcanus,  to  whom  besides  the  day  named 
after  him  ( Volcanalia^  August  23)  the  second  festival  of 
the  consecration  of  trumpets  was  dedicated  {tubilustritun^ 
May  23),  and  perhaps  also  by  the  festival  of  Gannentis 
{Carmentalioj  January  11,  15),  who  probably  was  adored 
originally  as  the  goddess  of  spells  and  of  song  and  only  in- 
ferentially  as  protectress  of  births. 

Domestic  and  family  life  in  general  were  lepresented 
by  the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  the  house  and  of  the  spirits 
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of  the  storechaniber,  Vesta  and  the  Penates  (  Vestalia^  Jun* 
9)  ;  the  festiva]  of  the  goddess  of  birth  *  ( Hdatralia^  Jun€ 
11);  the  festival  of  the  bearing  of  children,  dedicated  to 
I  liber  and  Libera  {Liberalia^  March  17),  the  festival  of  de- 
parted spirits  {Feralia,  February  21),  and  the  three  dayrf 
ghost-celebration  {Lemuria,  May  9,  11,  13);  while  those 
having  reference  to  cifiI  relations  were  the  two— othcrwisf 
Uy  us  somewhat  obscure — festivals  of  the  king^s  flight 
(Regifugium^  February  24)  and  of  the  people's  flight 
(Poplifugia^  July  5),  of  which  at  least  the  last  day  was 
devoted  to  Jupiter,  and  the  festival  of  the  Seven  Mounts 
{Agania  or  Septinumtium^  December  1 1").  A  special  day 
{aganiay  January  9)  was  also  consecrated  to  Janus,  the  go  1 
of  beginning.  The  real  nature  of  some  other  days — th  it 
of  Furrina  (July  25),  and  that  of  the  Larentalia  devoted  to 
Jupiter  and  Aoca  Larentia,  perhaps  a  feast  of  the  Lares 
(December  23) — ^is  no  longer  known. 

This  table  is  complete  for  the  immoveable  public  festi- 
vals; and — although  by  the  side  of  these  standing  festal 
days  there  certainly  occurred  from  the  earliest  times  change- 
able and  occasional  festivals — ^this  document,  in  what  it  says 
as  well  as  in  what  it  omits,  opens  up  to  us  an  insight  into  a 
primitive  age  otherwise  almost  wholly  unknown.  The 
union  of  the  Old  Roman  coninmnity  and  the  Hill-Romans 
had  indeed  already  taken  place  when  this  table  of  festivals 
was  formed,  for  we  find  in  it  Quirlnus  alongside  of  Mars ; 
but  when  this  list  was  drawn  up  the  Gapitoline  temple  was 
not  yet  in  existence,  for  Juno  and  Minerva  are  absent ;  nor 
was  the  temple  of  Diana  erected  on  the  Aventine ;  nor  was 
any  notion  of  worship  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

*  Tliis  was,  to  all  appesranee,  the  original  nature  of  the  *'  mornings 
mother  "  or  Maigr  matvta  ;  in  connection  with  which  we  may  recall  the 
ftitmiDstanoe  that,  as  the  names  Ltteius  and  especially  Jfaniui  show, 
Ibe  morning  hour  iras  reckoned  as  lucky  for  birth.  Maier  matuta  prob- 
ably became  a  goddess  of  sea  and  harbour  only  at  a  later  epoch  under 
the  influence  of  the  myth  of  Leuoothea ;  the  fact  that  the  goddess  wai 
ohiefly  worshipped  by  women  tells  against  the  view  that  she  was  origin 
ally  a  harbovi^goddesL 
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The  central  object  not  onlj  of  Roman  btt  of  Italian 
.  Man  and  worship  generally  in  that  epodi  when  die  Italian 
Japifer.  stock  Still  dwelt  by  itself  in  the  penmsula  was, 
according  to  all  indications,  the  god  Maurs  or  Mars,  the 
killing  god,*  pre-eminently  regarded  as  the  divine  champioo 
of  the  burgesses,  hurling  the  spear,  protecting  the  flock,  and 
oveithrowing  the  foe.  Each  community  of  course  had  it<i 
own  Mars,  and  deemed  him  to  be  the  strongest  and  holiest 
of  all ;  and  accordingly  every  "  ver  sacrum  "  setting  out  to 
found  a  new  community  marched  under  the  protection  of  ita 
own  Mars.  To  Mars  was  dedicated  the  first  month  not 
only  in  the  Roman  calendar  of  the  months,  which  in  no 
other  instance  takes  notice  of  the  gods,  but  also  probably 
in  all  the  other  Latin  and  Sabellian  calendars :  among  the 
Roman  proper  names,  which  in  like  manner  contain  no  allu- 
sion to  any  other  god,  Marcus,  Mamercus,  and  Mamuriua 
appear  in  prevailing  use  from  very  early  times ;  with  Mara 
\and  his  sacred  woodpecker  was  connected  the  oldest  Italian 
prophecy ;  the  wol(  the  animal  sacred  to  Mars^  was  the 
badge  of  the  Roman  burgesses,  and  sudi  sacred  national 
legends  as  the  Roman  imagination  was  able  to  produce  re 
ferred  exclusively  to  the  god  Mars  and  to  his  duplicatr 
Quirinus.  In  the  list  of  festivals  certcdnly  father  Diovis-— 
a  purer  and  more  civil  than  military  reflection  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Roman  community — occupies  a  lai^er  space 
than  Mars,  just  as  the  priest  of  Jupiter  has  precedence  over 
the  two  priests  of  the  god  of  war ;  but  the  latter  still  plays 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  list,  and  it  is  even  quite  likely 
that,  when  this  arrangement  of  festivals  was  established, 
Jovis  stood  by  tlie  side  of  Mars  like  AhuramAzda  by  the 
side  of  Mithra,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  warlike  Roman 
community  still  really  centred  at  this  time  in  the  martial 
god  of  death  and  his  March  festival,  while  it  was  not  the 

*  From  J/fficrt, which  the  oldest  form  handed  down  by  tradition,  then 
have  been  developed  by  different  treatment  of  the  t»  Man^  J/ovora,  Mvn; 
the  transition  to  d  (like  Pcmla,  PoUy  and  the  like)  appears  also  in  the 
doable  form  Mar-Mor  (comp.  Ma  -  mfimt)  alongside  of  Mar^Mwr  atid 
Ifu-i/era. 
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"  care-destrdjer ''  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  but 
fiftther  Jovis  himself,  who  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  Xh» 
heart-gladdening  wine. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  consider  the  Bomao 
deities  in  detail ;  but  it  is 'important,  even  in  as 
^e  iiomaB      historioal  poiut  of  view,  to  call  attention  to  the 
^^^  peculiar  narrowness  of  conception  and  at  the 

same  time  the  deeply  rooted  earnestness  that  marked  the 
Roman  &ith.  Abstraction  and  personification  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Eoman  as  well  as  of  the  Hellenic  .mythology : 
the  Hellenic  as  well  as  the  Roman  god  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  some  natural  phenomenon  or  some  mental  con- 
ception, and  to  the  Roman  just  as  to  the  Greek  every  divin- 
ity appeared  a  person.  This  is  evident  from  their  appre- 
hending the  individual  gods  as  male  or  female ;  from  their 
style  of  appeal  to  an  unknown  deity, — ^  Be  thou  god  or 
goddess,  man  or  wom^n ; "  and  from  the  deeply  cherished 
belief  that  the  name  of  the  proper  tutelary  spirit  of  the 
community  ought  to  remain  for  ever  unpronounced,  lest  an 
enemy  should  come  to  learn  it  and  calling  the  god  by  his 
name  should  entice  him  beyond  the  bounds.  A  remnant 
of  this  strongly  sensuous  view  clung  to  Mars  in  particular, 
the  oldest  and  most  national  form  of  divinity  in  Italy.  But 
while  abstraction,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  re* 
ligion,  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  rise  to  wider  and  more 
enlarged  conceptions,  and  to  penetrate  ever  more  deeply 
into  the  essence  of  things,  the  forms  of  the  Roman  faith 
remained  at,  or  sank  to,  a  singularly  low  level  of  concep- 
tion and  of  insight.  While  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  every 
important  notion  speedily  expanded  into  a  group  of  forms 
and  gathered  around  it  a  circle  of  legends  and  ideas,  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  the  fundamental  thought  remained  sta* 
tionary  in  its  original  naked  rigidity.  The  religion  of  Rome 
had  nothing  of  its  own  presenting  even  a  reu.ote  reseni* 
blance  to  the  religion  of  Apollo  investing  earthly  morality 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  to  the  divine  intoxication  of  Diony 
sus,  or  to  the  Chthonian  and  mystical  worships  with  theit 
profound  and  hidden  meanings.      It  had  indeed    ts  ''bad 
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gcd  ^  (  FiP^fom),  its  ftppariUons  and  ghosts  {lemuret)^  and 
its  dciUes  of  foul  air,  of  fever,  of  diseases,  perhaps  even  of 
theft  (lavema)  ;  but  it  was  unable  to  excite  that  mysterkMS 
awe  after  which  the  human  heart  has  always  a  longing,  or 
thoroughly  to  icoorpbrate  the  inoumprehensible  and  eves 
the  malignant  elements .  in  nature  and  in  man,  which  musl 
not  be  wanting  in  religion  if  it  would  reflect  man  as  a 
whole.  In  the  religion  of  Rome  there  was  hardly  anything 
secret  except  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the  dty,  the  Pena- 
tes ;  the  real  character,  moreover,  even  of  these  gods  wss 
manifest  to  every  one. 

The  national  Roman  theolc^y  sought  on  all  hands  to 
form  distinct  conceptions  of  important  phenomena  and 
qualities,  to  express  them  in  its  terminology,  and  to  classify 
them  systematically — in  the  first  instance  according  to  that 
division  of  persons  and  things  which  also  fbnned  the  bssis 
of  private  law — ^that  it  might  thus  be  able  in  due  fashion  to 
invoke  the  gods  individually  or  by  classes,  and  to  point  out 
{indiffitare)  to  the  multitude  the  modes  of  appropriate  in- 
vocation. Of  such  notions,  the  products  of  outward  ab- 
straction—of the  homeliest  simplicity,  sometimes  vener- 
able, sometimes  ridiculous — ^Roman  theology  was  in  sub- 
stance made  up.  Conceptions  such  as  sowing  {saetumus) 
and  field-labour  {ops),  ground  (tellus)  and  boundary-stone 
{tenninus)y  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  Ro- 
man divinities.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  forms 
of  deity  in  Rome,  and  probably  the  only  one  for  whose 
worship  there  was  devised  an  effigy  peculiarly  Italian,  was 
the  doubl&'headed  lanus  ;*  and  yet  it  was  simply  suggestive 

*  The  facts,  that  gates  and  doors  and  the  monUng  (iamu8  m^twHmiai 
were  sacred  to  lanns,  and  that  he  was  always  hivoked  before  any  otfaet 
god  and  was  even  represented  in  the  series  of  coins  before  Japiter  and 
the  other  goda,  faidicate  onmistakeably  that  he  was  the  auetraction  o< 
4peiiinc  and  beginning.  The  double-head  looking  both  ways  was  rcD- 
uected  with  the  gate  that  opened  both  ways.  To  make  him  god  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  year  is  the  less  justifiable,  because  the  month  that  bean 
his  name  was  originallj  the  eleventh,  not  the  first ;  that  month  seemi 
rathei  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstauoe,  that  at  this  vc» 
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of  the  idea  8>  characteristio  of  the  scrupulous  spirit  of  Ro- 
man religion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  every  act  thf 
**  spirit  of  opening  **  should  first  be  invoked,  while  it  above 
all  betokened  the  deep  conviction  that  it  was  as  indispensa^ 
ble  to  combine  the  Roman  gods  in  sets  as  it  was  necessary  \ 
that  the  more  personal  gods  of  the  Hellenes  should  stand 
singly  and  apart.  Of  all  the  worships  of  Rome  that  which 
perhaps  had  the  deepest  hold  was  the  worship  of  the  tute* 
lary  spirits  that  presided  in  and  over  the  household  and  the 
storechamber :  these  were  in  public  worship  Vesta  and  the 
Penates,  in  family  worship  the  gods  of  forest  and  field,  the 
Silvani,  and  especially  the  gods  of  the  household  in  its  strict 
sense,  the  Lases  or  Lares,  to  whom  their  share  of  the  fam- 
ily meal  was  regularly  assigned,  and  before  whom  it  was, 
even  in  the  time  of  Gato  the  Elder,  the  first  duty  of  the 
fiither  of  the  household  on  returning  home  to  perform  his 
devotions,  in  the  ranking  of  the  gods,  however,  these 
spirits  of  the  house  and  of  the  field  occupied  the  lowest 
rather  than  the  highest  place ;  it  was — ^and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  a  religion  which  renounced  all  attempts  to 
idealize — ^not  the  broadest  and  most  general,  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  individual  abstraction,  in  which  the  pious 
heart  found  most  nourishment. 

This  indifference  to  ideal  elements  in  the  Roman  religion 
was  accompanied  by  a  practical  and  utilitarian  tendency,  as 
is  clearly  enough  apparent  in  the  table  of  festivals  which 
has  been  already  explained.  Increase  of  substance  and  of 
prosperity  by  husbandry  and  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds,  by  seafaring  and  commerce — this  was  what  the  Ro- 
man desired  from  his  ^ods ;  and  it  very  well  accords  with 
this  view,  that  the  god  of  good  faith  {deus  fidhm),  the  god- 
doss  of  chance  and  good  luck  ( for  s  for  tuna), 'Cim\  the  ^imI 
of  truflic  {mercur%U8\  originating  out  of  their  daily  drill- 
ings, although  not  occurring  in  that  ancient  table  of  ftsti- 

son  after  the  rest  of  the  middle  of  winter  the  cycle  of  the  labours  of  the 
field  began  afresh.     It  wus,  however,  a  matter  of  course  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  should  also  be  included  in  the  sphere  of  laDus,  cspeciiU 
It  after  lanuarius  came  to  be  placed  at  its  head. 
10* 
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rals,  appear  verj  early  as  adored  far  and  near  bj  tbe  Ro 
mans.  Strict  frugality  and  mercantile  speculation  wen 
rooted  in  the  Roman  character  too  deeply  not  to  find  -tbeii 
thorough  reflection  in  its  divine  counterpart. 

Respecting  the  world  of  spirits  little  can  lie  said.  TIm 
departed  souls  of  mortal  men,  the  *'good" 
(mafus)^  continued  to  exist  as  shades  haunting  tha 
spot  where  the  body  reposed  {dii  inferi\  and  received  meat 
aud  drink  from  the  survivors.  But  they  dwelt  in  the  deptJis 
beneath,  and  there  ^as  no  bridge  that  led  from  the  lower 
world  either  to  men  ruling  on  earth  or  upward  to  the  gods 
above.  The  hero-worship  of  the  Gree^  .was  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  Romans,  and  the  late  origin  and  poor  invention 
of  the  legend  as  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  are  shown  by 
tlie  thoroughly  unRoman  transformation  of  king  Romulus 
into  the  god  Quirinus.  Numa,  the  oldest  and  most  vener- 
able name  in  Roman  tradition,  never  received  the  honours 
of  a  god  in  Rome  as  Theseus  did  in  Athens. 

The  most  ancient  priesthoods  in  the  community  bore 
reference  to  Mars ;  especially  the  priest  of  the 
god  of  the  community,  nominated  for  life,  *^  the 
kindler  of  Mars  '^  {fiamen  Martialu)  as  he  was  designated 
from  presenting  burnt-ofTerings,  and  the  twelve  "  leapers " 
(9alii)y  a  band  of  young  men  who  in  March  performed  the 
war-dance  in  honour  of  Mars  and  accompanied  it  by  song. 
We  have  already  explained  (p.  123)  how  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Hill-community  with  that  of  the  Palatine  gave  rise 
to  the  duplication  of  the  Roman  Mars,  and  thereby  to  the 
introduction  of  a  second  priest  of  Mars — tbe  flamen  Quirir 
fialu — ^and  a  second  guild  of  dancers — ^the  salii  coUinL 

To  these  were  added  other  public  worships  (some  of 
which  probably  had  an  origin  far  earlier  than  that  of  Rome), 
for  which  either  single  priests  were  appointed — ^as  those  of 
Carmentis,  of  Volcanus,  of  the  god  of  the  harbour  and  the 
river— or  the  celebration  of  which  was  committed  to  par- 
ticular colleges  or  clans  in  the  name  of  the  people.  Such  a 
collie  was  probably  that  of  the  twelve  "  field-brethren  * 
(fraires  arvalcs)  who  invoked  the  creative  goddess  (<2m 
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ilia)  in  May  to  bless  the  growth  of  the  seed ;  although  it  it 
verj  doubtful  whether  thej  enjoyed  at  this  period  the  pecih 
liar  consideration  which  we  find  subsequently  accorded  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  empire.  These  were  accompanied 
by  the  Titian  brotherhood,  which  had  to  preserve  and  to 
attend  to  the  distinctive  cuUus  of  the  Roman  Tities  (p.  72), 
and  by  the  thirty  *'  curial  kindlers  *'  {Jtamines  curiales\  in- 
stilted  for  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curies*  The  ^'  wolf 
festival "  (^lupercalia)  already  mentioned  was  celebrated  for 
the  protection  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  honour  of  the 
^  &vourable  god  ^  {/aunus^  by  the  Quinctian  dan  and  the 
Fabii  who  were  associated  with  them  after  the  admission 
of  the  Hill-Romans,  in  the  month  of  February — a  genuine 
shepherds'  carnival,  in  which  the  "  wolves  "  {luperci)  jumped 
about  naked  with  a  girdle  of  goatskin,  and  whipped  the  peo- 
ple with  thongs.  In  like  manner  the  community  may  be 
conceived  as  represented  and  participating  in  the  case  of 
other  gentile  worships. 

To  this  earliest  worship  of  the  Roman  community  new 
rites  were  gradually  added.  The  most  important  of  these 
worships  had  reference  to  the  city  as  newly  united  and  vir- 
tually founded  afresh  by  the  construction  of  the  great  wall 
and  stronghold.  In  it  the  highest  and  best  lovis  of  the 
Capitol — ^the  genius  of  the  Roman  people — was  placed  a*: 
the  head  of  all  the  Roman  divinities,  and  his  ^  khuiier  " 
thenceforth  appointed,  the  Jlamen  Dialis,  formed  in  oonj  unc- 
tion with  the  two  priests  of  Mars  the  sacred  triad  of  high- 
priests.  Contemporaneously  began  the  cultus  of  the  new 
single  city-hearth — Vesta — and  the  kindred  cuUua  of  the 
Penates  of  the  community  (p.  157).  Six  chaste  virgins, 
daughters  as  it  were  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  peo- 
|ile,  attended  to  that  pious  service,  and  had  to  maintain  the 
wholesome  fire  of  the  common  hearth  always  blazing  as  an 
example  (p.  61)  and  an  omen  to  the  burgesses.  This  nor- 
ship,  halMomestic,  half-publio,  was  the  most  sacred  of  all 
ha  Rome,  and  it  accordingly  was  the  latest  of  all  the  hea- 
then worships  there  to  give  way  before  the  ban  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  Aventine,  moreover,  was  assigned  to  Diana  af 
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the  representative  of  the  Latin  confederacy  (p.  150),  but 
for  that  very  reason  no  special  Roman  priesthood  was  ap- 
pointed for  her ;  and  the  community  gradually  became  ao- 
customed  to  render  definite  homage  to  numerous  other  dei- 
fied abstractions  by  means  of  general  festivals  or  by  reproi 
scntative  priesthoods  specially  destined  for  their  sendee ;  in 
particular  instances — such  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  flow- 
ers {Flora)  and  of  fruits  {Pomona) — it  appointed  also 
special  Jlamines^  so  that  the  number  of  these  was  at  length 
fifteen.  But  among  them  they  carefully  distinguished  those 
three  great  kindlers  {Jlamines  maiares)^  who  down  to  the 
lati^st  times  could  only  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  old 
burgesses,  just  as  the  old  incorporations  of  the  Palatine  and 
Quirinal  Salii  always  asserted  precedence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Thus  the  necessary  and  stated  observ- 
ances due  to  the  gods  of  the  community  were  entrusted 
once  for  all  by  the  state  to  fixed  corporations  or  regular 
ministers ;  and  the  expense  of  sacrifices,  which  was  proba- 
bly not  inconsiderable,  was  covered  partly  by  the  assigna- 
tion of  certain  lands  to  particular  temples,  partly  by  the 
fines  (pp.  109,  205). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  public  worship  of  the 
other  Latin,  and  probably  also  of  the  Sabellian,  communi* 
ties  was  essentially  similar  in  character.  At  any  rate  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Flamines,  Salii,  Luperci,  and  Ves- 
tal es  were  institutions  not  special  to  Rome,  but  general 
among  the  Latins,  and  at  least  the  first  three  colleges  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  in  the  kindred  communities  inde- 
pendently of  the  Roman  model. 

Lastly,  as  the  state  made  arrangeoients  in  reference  to 
its  own  gods,  so  each  burgess  might  make  similar  arrange- 
ments in  his  individual  sphere,  and  might  not  only  presotil 
sncrifioes,  but  might  also  consecrate  set  places  and  minis- 
ters, to  his  own  divinities. 

There  was  thus  enough  of  priesthood  and  of  priests  in 
OoiiecMof  Rome.  Those,  however,,  who  had  business  with 
ncnSxof.  ^  g^  resorted  to  the  god,  and  not  to  the  priest 
Every  suppliant  and  inquirer  addressed  himself  directly  to 
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the  divinitj — ^the  oommunitj  of  course  by  the  king  as  its 
mouthpiece,  just  as  the  curia  by  the  curio  and  the  equity 
by  their  colonels ;  no  intervention  of  a  priest  was  allowed 
to  conceal  or  to  obscure  this  original  and  simple  relatior 
Bat  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  hold  converse  with  a  god 
The  god  had  his  own  way  of  speaking,  which  was  intelligi- 
ble only  to  those  acquainted  with  it;  but  one  who  did 
rightly  understand  it  knew  not  only  how  to  ascertain,  but 
also  how  to  manage,  the  will  of  the*  god,  and  even  in  case 
of  need  to  overreach  or  to  constraiir  him.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  worshipper  of  the  god  should  regularly 
consult  sudi  men  of  skill  and  listen  to  their  advice ;  and 
thence  arose  the  corporations  or  colleges  of  men  specially 
skilled  in  religious  lore,  a  thoroughly  national  Italian  insti- 
tution, which  had  a  far  more  important  influence  on  political 
development  than  the  individual  priests  or  priesthoods. 
These  colleges  have  been  often,  but  erroneously,  confound-/ 
ed  with  the  priesthoods.  The  priesthoods  were  charged* 
with  the  worship  of  a  specific  divinity  ;  the  skilled  colleges, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
traditional  rules  regarding  those  more  general  religious  ob- 
servances, the  proper  fulfilment  of  which  implied  a  certain 
amount  of  information  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
state  in  its  own  interest  should  provide  for  the  &ithful 
transmission  of  that  information.  These  close  corporations 
supplying  their  own  vacancies,  of  course  from  the  ranks  of 
the  burgesses,  became  in  this  way  the  depositaries  of  skilled 
arts  and  sciences. 

Under  the  Roman  constitution  and  that  of  the  Latin 

communities  in  general  there  were  or!!ginally 

but  two  such  colleges ;  that  of  the  augurs  and 

that  of  the  pontifices.*     The  six  augurs  were  skilled  in  in- 

*  The  dearest  eyidenoe  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  Id  the  coraraoDitiM 
organised  on  the  Latin  scheme  augurs  and  pontifices  occur  PTerywben 
(a  ff.  Cie.  de  Lege  Agr.  ii.  86,  96,  and  numerous  {ascriptions),  but  the 
other  coUeges  do  not.  The  former,  therefore,  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  con>titation  of  ten  curies  and  the  Flamines,  Salii,  and  La* 
perci,  as  very  anoieut  heirlooms  of  the  Latin  stock;   whereas  the 
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terpieting  the  language  of  the  gods  from  the  flight  of  InrdBj 
an  art,  wh'uh  was  prosecuted  with  great  earrestnesa  and 
reduced  to  a  quasi-scientific  system.  The  five  ^  bridge 
iMiiM.  builders"  (poniifices)  derived  their  name  from 
their  function,  as  sacred  as  it  was  politically  im* 
portant,  of  conducting  the  building  and  demolition  of  tbo 
bridge  over  the  Tiber.  They  were  the  Roman  engineer^ 
who  understood  the  mystery  of  measures  and  numbers; 
whence  there  devolved  upon  them  also  the  duties  of  man- 
aging the  calendar  of  the  state,  of  proclaiming  to  the  peo- 
ple the  time  of  new  and  full  moon  and  the  days  of  festi- 
vals, and  of  seeing  that  every  religious  and  every  judicial 
act  took  place  on  the  right  day.  As  they  had  thus  an  espe- 
cial supervision  of  all  religious  observances,  it  was  to  them 
in  case  of  need — on  occasion  of  marriage,  testament,  or 
adrogatio — that  the  preliminary  question  was  addressed, 
whether  the  matter  proposed  did  not  in  any  respect  offend 
against  divine  law ;  and  it  was  they  who  fixed  and  promul- 
gated the  general  exoteric  precepts  of  ritual,  which  wero 
known  under  the  name  of  the  ^  royal  laws."  Thus  they 
acquired  (although  not  probably  to  the  full  extent  till  after 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  general  oversight  of  Ro- 
man worship  and  of  whatever  was  connected  with  it — and 
what  was  there  that  was  not  so  connected?    They  them- 

Duoviri  9acri8  faeiujtdUy  theFetiales,  and  other  colleges,  like  the  thirty 
caries  and  the  Servian  tribes  and  centuries,  originated  in,  and  remained 
therefore  confined  to,  Roir.e.  But  in  the  case  of  the  second  college— 
the  pontifices — the  influence  of  Rome  probably  led  to  the  bitroductioD 
of  that  name  into  the  general  Latin  scheme  instead  of  some  earUer,  per- 
li:ipfl  more  variable,  designation ;  or — a  hypothesis  which  philologically 
has  much  in  its  favour — pjfui  originally  signified  not  ^'  bridge,"  but 
'*  way  "  generally,  and  pontifex  therefore  meant  "  constmctor  of  ways." 
Tlie  f^rnt^ments  regarding  the  origrnel  number  of  the  augurs  in  par- 
ti mlar  vary.  The  view  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  number  to  be  an 
odd  one  is  refuted  by  CSo.  (</«  Le^e  Agr,  ii.  36,  96);  and  Livy  (x  6)  does 
not  say  so,  but  only  states  that  the  number  of  Roman  augurs  had  to  be 
tUvisible  by  three,  and  so  must  have  had  an  odd  number  aa  its  basi^. 
Aeeordmg  to  livy  (/.  c)  the  number  was  six  down  to  the  Ogulnlan  law,  and 
the  Ramo  is  virtually  affirmed  by  Cicero  (<fe  R^.  ii  9,  14)  when  he  rr 
presents  Romulus  as  instituting  four,  and  Numa  two,  augural  stalls. 
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selves  described  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  as  ''the  science 
of  things  divine  and  human."  In  fact  the  rudiments  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisprudence  as  well  as  of  historical 
composition  proceeded  from  this  college.  For  the  writing 
of  history  was  associated  with  the  calendar  and  the  book  of 
anuals ;  and,  as  from  the  organization  of  the  Roman  jourta 
of  law  no  tradition  could  originate  in  these  courts  them- 
selves, it  was  necessary  that  the  knowledge  of  legal  princi- 
ples and  procedure  should  be  traditionally  preserved  in  the 
college  of  the  pontifices,  which  alone  was  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  respecting  court-days  and  questions  of  religious 
law. 

By  the  side  of  these  two  oldest  and  most  eminent  cor- 
porations of  men  versed  in  spiritual  lore  may 
be  to  some  extent  ranked  the  college  of  the 
twenty  state-heralds  {fetiales,  of  uncertain  derivation),  des- 
tined as  a  living  repository  to  preserve  traditionally  the 
remembrance  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  neighbouring 
communities,  to  pronounce  an  authoritjitive  opinion  on 
alleged  infractions  of  treaty-rights,  and  in  case  of  need  to 
demand  satis&ction  and  declare  war.  They  had  precisely 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  international,  as  the 
pontifices  had  M'ith  reference  to  religious,  law ;  and  were 
therefore,  like  the  latter,  entitled  to  point  out  the  law, 
although  not  to  administer  it. 

But  in  however  high  repute  these  colleges  were,  and  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  as  were  the  functions  assigned 
to  them,  it  was  never  forgotten — ^least  of  all  in  the  case  of 
those  which  held  the  highest  position — that  their  duty  was 
not  to  command,  but  to  tender  skilled  advice,  not  directly 
to  obtain  the  answer  of  the  gods,  but  to  explain  the  answer 
when  obtained  to  the  inquirer.  The  highest  of  the  priests 
was  not  merely  inferior  in  rank  to  the  king,  but  might  not 
even  gi^e  advice  to  him  unasked.  It  was  the  province  of 
the  king  to  determine  whether  and  when  he  would  take  an 
observation  of  birds  ;  the  "  bird-seer  "  simply  stood  beside 
flim  and  interpreted  to  him,  when  necessary,  the  language 
of  the  messengers  of  heaven.     In  like  manner  the  Fetialis 
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and  the  Pontifez  could  not  interfere  in  matters  of  inter 
national  or  common  law  except  when  those  concerned  there- 
with  desired  it.  The  Romans,  notwithstanding  all  theii 
zeal  for  religion,  adhered  with  unbending  strictness  to  the 
principle  that  the  priest  ought  to  remain  completely  power 
less  in  the  state  and— excluded  from  all  command — ought 
like  any  other  burgess  to  rendei  obedience  to  die  humblest 
magistrate. 

The  Latin  worship  was  grounded  mainly  on  manV  en* 
Chanujterof  joyi^ent  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  only  in  »  sub- 
their  cmUu*,  ordinate  degree  on  his  fear  of  the  wild  forces  of 
nature ;  it  consisted  pre-eminently  therefore  in  expressioni 
of  joy,  in  lays  and  songs,  in  games  and  dances,  and  above 
all  in  banquets.  In  Italy,  as  everywhere  among  agricul- 
tural tribes  whose  ordinary  food  consists  of  vegetables,  the 
»$laughter  of  cattle  was  at  once  a  household  feast  and  an  act 
of  worship :  a  pig  was  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the 
gods,  jus^  because  it  was  the  usual  roast  for  a  feAst.  But  all 
extravagance  of  expense  as  well  as  all  excess  of  rejoicing 
was  inconsistent  with  the  solid  character  of  the  Romans. 
Frugality  in  relation  to  the  gods  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  the  primitive  Latin  worship ;  and  the 
free  play  of  imagination  was  repressed  with  iron  severity 
by  the  moral  self-discipline  which  the  nation  maintained ; 
BO  that  the  Latins  remained  strangers  to  the  abominations 
which  grow  out  of  its  unrestrained  indulgence.  At  the 
very  core  of  the  Latin  religion  there  lay  that  profound 
moral  impulse  which  leads  men  to  bring  earthly  guilt  and 
earthly  punishment  into  relation  with  the  world  of  the  gods, 
and  to  view  the  former  as  a  crime  against  the  gods,  and  the 
latter  as  its  expiation.  The  execution  of  the  criminal  con 
ienincd  to  death  was  as  much  an  expiatory  sacrifice  offered 
to  tlie  divinity  as  was  the  killint^  of  an  enemy  in  just  war; 
the  thief  who  by  night  stole  the  fruits  of  the  field  paid  the 
penalty  to  Ceres  on  the  gallows  just  as  the  enemy  paid  it  to 
mother  earth  and  the  goi>d  spirits  on  the  field  of  battle, 
llie  profound  and  fearful  idea  of  substitution  also  meets  ui 
here:  when  the  gods  of  the  community  were  angry  and  no- 
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bodj  could  be  laid  hold  of  as  definitely  guilty,  they  might 
be  appeased  b}  one  who  -voluntarily  gave  himself  up  (devo' 
vere  se) ;  noxious  chasms  in  the  ground  were  dosed,  and 
battles  half  lost  were  converted  into  victories,  when  a  bravi 
buigess  threw  himself  as  an  expiatory  offering  into  Uie 
ibyss  or  upon  the  foe*  The  ''  sacred  spring  "  was  based  on 
It  similar  view ;  all  the  offspring  whether  of  cattle  or  of 
men  within  a  specified  period  were  presented  to  the  gods 
If  acts  of  this  nature  are  to  be  called  human  sacrifices,  then 
such  sacrifices  belonged  to  the  essence  of  the  Latin  faith ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  add  that,  far  back  as  our  view  reaches 
into  the  past,  this  immolation,  so  far  as  life  was  concerned, 
was  limited  to  the  guilty  who  had  been  convicted  before  a 
civil  tribunal,  or  to  the  innocent  who  voluntarily  chose  to 
die.  Human  sacrifices  of  a  different  description,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  sacrificial  act, 
and  which,  wherever  they  have  occurred  among  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stocks  at  least,  have  been  the  offspring  of  later 
degeneracy  and  barbarism,  never  gained  admission  among 
the  Romans ;  hardly  in  a  single  instance  were  superstition 
and  despair  induced,  even  in  -  times  of  extreme  distress,  to 
seek  an  extraordinary  deliverance  through  means  so  revolt- 
ing.  Comparatively  slight  traces  are  to  be  found  among* 
the  Romans  of  belief  in  ghosts,  fear  of  enchantments,  orl 
dealing  in  mysteries.  Oracles  and  prophecy  never  acquired 
the  importance  in  Italy  which  they  obtained  in  Greece,  and 
never  were  able  to  exercise  a  serious  control  over  public  or 
private  life. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  religion  sank  iiito  a 
singular  insipidity  and  dulness,  and  early  became  shrivelled  ' 
into  an  anxious  and  dreary  round  of  ceremonies.  The  god 
of  the  Italian  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  above  all  things 
an  instrument  for  helping  him  to  the  attainment  of  very 
subjtantial  earthly  objects ;  this  turn  was  given  to  tho  re- 
ligious views  of  the  Italian  by  his  tendency  towards  the 
palpable  and  the  real,  and  is  no  less  distinctly  apparent  in 
the  saint-worship  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Ths 
gods  confronted  man  just  as  a  creditor  confronted  his  deb^ 
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or ;  each  of  them  had  a  duly  acquired  right  to  certain  pco^ 
formances  aud  payments ;  and  as  the  Dumber  of  the  gods 
was  as  great  as  the  number  of  the  incidents  in  eai-thly  liie. 
and  the  neglect  or  wrong  performance  of  the  worship  d 
each  god  revenged  itself  in  the  corresponding  incident,  it 
was  a  laborious  and  difficult  task  even  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  one's  religious  obligations,  and  the  priests  who  were 
skilled  in  the  law  of  divine  things  and  pointed  out  iti 
requirements — ^the  pontiJUie»-'^co\x\^  not  fiul  to  attain  as 
extraordinary  influence.  The  upright  man  fulfilled  the  r^ 
quirements  of  sacred  ritual  with  the  same  mercantile  puno 
tuality  with  which  he  met  his  earthly  obligations,  and  at 
times  did  more  than  was  due,  if  the  god  had  done  so  on  his 
part.  Man  even  dealt  in  speculation  with  his  god  ;  a  vow 
was  in  reality  as  in  name  a  formal  contract  between  the  god 
jind  the  man,  by  which  the  latter  promised  to  the  formei 
for  a  certain  service  to  be  rendered  a  certain  equivalent  re 
turn  ;  and  the  Roman  l^al  principle  that  no  contract  could 
be  concluded  by  deputy  was  not  the  least  important  of  the 
1  reasons  on  account  of  which  all  priestly  mediation  was  ex- 
'  eluded  from  the  religious  concerns  of  man  in  I^atinm. 
Nay,  as  the  Roman  merchant  was  entitled,  without  injury 
to  his  conventional  rectitude,  to  fulfil  his  contract  merely  in 
the  letter,  so  in  dealing  with  the  gods,  according  to  (be 
teaching  of  Roman  theology,  the  copy  of  an .  object  ins 
given  and  received  instead  of  the  object  itsel£  Ihey  pr^- 
sented  to  the  lord  of  the  sky  heads  of  onions  and  poppies^ 
that  he  might  launch  his  lightnings  at  these  rather  than  at 
the  heads  of  men.  In  payment  of  the  offering  annually  de- 
manded by  Either  Tiber,  thirty  puppets  plaited  of  rushes 
A*ere  annually  thrown  into  the  stream.*  The  ideas  of 
.livine  mercy  and  placability  were  in  these  instances  insepa- 
rably mixed  up  with  a  pious  cunning,  which  tried  to  delude 
and  to  pacify  so  formidable  a  master  by  means  of  a  sham 
tatisfnetioL.    The  Roman  fear  of  the  ^pods  aocordingly  ex- 

*  It  is  <m1y  an  uareflectiDg  misconception  tUt  ona  discover  la  tfiii 
oMge  A  reminiscence  of  ancient  hiimau  saciificib. 
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eroised  powerfhl  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  multitude^ 
but  it  was  by  no  means  that  sense  of  awe  in  the  prcsenof 
of  an  ali-controlling  nature  or  of  an  almighty  God,  that  liet 
at  the  foundation  of  the  views  of  pantheism  and  n'onothe- 
ism  respectively  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  of  a  very  earthly 
character,  and  scarcely  different  in  any  material  respect 
from  the  trembling  with  which  the  Roman  debtor  ap» 
proached  his  just,  but  very  strict  and  very  powerful  cred* 
itor.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  religion  was  fitted  rather  to 
stifle  than  to  foster  artistic  and  speculative  views.  When 
the  Greek  had  clothed  the  simple  thoughts  of  primitive 
times  with  human  flesh  and  blood,  the  ideas  of  the  gods  so 
formed  not  only  became  the  elements  of  plastic  and  poetic 
art,  but  acquired  also  that  universality  and  elasticity  which 
are  the  profoundest  characteristics  of  human  nature  and  for 
thig  very  reason  are  essential  to  all  religions  that  aspire  to 
rule  the  world.  Through  such  ideas  the  simple  view  of 
nature  became  expanded  into  the  conception  of  a  cosmog« 
(Xiy,  the  homely  moral  notion  became  enlarged  into  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  humanity ;  and  for  a  long  period  the 
Greek  religion  was  enabled  to  embrace  within  it  the  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical  views — ^the  whole  ideal  development 
of  the  nation — ^and  to  expand  in  depth  and  breadth  with  the 
increase  of  its  contents,  until  imagination  and  speculation 
rent  asunder  the  vessel  which  had  nursed  them.  But  in 
Latium  the  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  deity  contin- 
ued so  wholly  transparent  that  it  aflbrded  no  opportunity 
for  the  training  either  of  artist  or  poet,  and  the  Latin.re* 
ligion  always  held  a  distant  and  even  hostile  attitude 
towards  art.  Ad  the  god  was  not  and  could  not  be  aught 
else  than  the  spiritualization  of  an  earthly  phenomenon, 
this  same  earthly  counterpart  naturally  formed  his  place  of 
abode  (templum)  and  his  image ;  walls  and  efligies  made  b} 
the  hands  of  men  seemed  only  to  obscure  and  to  embarrass 
the  spiritual  conception.  Accordingly  the  original  Roman 
worship  had  no  images  of  the  gods  or  houses  set  apart  for 
them  ;  and  although  the  god  was  at  an  early  period  wor 
shipped  iu  Latium,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  b^ 
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means  of  an  image,  and  had  a  little  cbapel  {aedieula)  bailt 
for  him,  such  a  figurative  representation  was  reckoned  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Numa  and  was  generally  regarded  bis 
an  impure  and  foreign  innovation.  The  Roman  rellgioo 
could  exhibit  no  image  of  a  god  peculiar  to  it,  with  the  ex- 
ooption,  perhaps,  of  the  double-headed  lanus ; '  and  Varrc 
even  in  bis  time  derided  the  desire  of  the  multitude  for 
puppets  and  effigies.  The  utter  want  of  productive  powei 
in  the  Roman  religion  was  likewise  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  thorough  poverty  which  always  marked  Roman  poetry 
and  still  more  Roman  speculation. 

The  same  distinctive  character  was  manifest,  moreover, 
in  the  domain  of  its  practical  use.  The  practical  gain  which 
accrued  to  the  Roman  community  from  their  religion  was 
a  code  of  moral  law  gradually  developed  by  the  priests,  and 
the  pontifices  in  particular,  side  by  side  with  the  legal  ordi- 
nances. This  moral  law  on  the  one  hand  supplied  the  place 
of  police  regulations  at  a  period  when  the  state  was  still 
far  from  providing  any  direct  police^ardianship  for  its 
citizens ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  gods  and  visited  with  divine  penalties  the  breach  of 
those  moral  obligations  which  could  not  be  reached  at  all, 
or  could  be  but  imperfectly  enforced,  by  the  law  of  the 
state.  The  regulations  of  the  former  class  religiously  incul- 
cated the  due  observance  of  holidays  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields  and  vineyards  according  to  the  rules  of  good  hu9> 
bandry,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  more  fully 
in  the  sequel.  To  this  class  belonged  also  the  worship  of 
the  hearth  or  of  the  Lares  which  was  connected  with  con- 
siderations of  sanitary  police  (p.  225),  and  above  all  the 
practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  adopted  among 
the  Romans  at  a  singularly  early  period,  far  earlier  than 
among  the  Greeks — a  practice  implying  a  rational  cmcepi 
tion  of  life  and  of  death,  which  was  foreign  to  primitive 
times  and  is  even  foreign  to  ourselves  at  the  present  day. 
It  must  be  reckoned  no  small  achievement  that  the  national 
religion  of  the  Latins  was  able  to  carry  out  these  and  siini* 
Uar  improvements.    But  the  moral  effect  of  this  law  wai 
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still  more  important.  Under  this  head  we  might  include 
the  fiict  itself  that  every  sentence,  at  least  every  capital  sen- 
tence,  was  primarily  conceived  as  the  curse  of  the  divinity 
offended  by  the  crime.  But  not  only  did  that  curse  accom* 
pany  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  community ;  it  also 
sapplemented  its  deficiencies.  If  a  husband  sold  his  wife 
or  a  father  sold  his  married  son ;  if  a  child  struck  his  father 
or  a  daughter-in-law  her  father-in-law ;  if  a  patron  violated 
his  obligation  to  keep  £uth  with  his  guest  or  dependent,  the 
civil  law  had  no  penalty  for  such  outrages,  but  the  burden 
of  the  curse  of  the  gods  lay  thenceforth  on  the  head  of  the 
offender.  Not  that  the  person  thus  accursed  {sacer)  was 
outlawed  ;  such  an  outlawry,  inconsistent  in  its  nature  with 
all  civil  order,  was  only  an  exceptional  occurrence  in  Rome 
— an  aggravation  of  the  religious  curse  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  orders.  It  was  not  the  province  of 
the  civil  authorities,  still  less  of  the  individual  burgess  or 
of  the  wholly  powerless  priest,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
divine  curse ;  the  life  of  the  person  accursed  was  forfeited 
not  to  men  but  to  the  gods.  But  the  pious  popular  faith, 
on  which  that  curse  was  based,  must  in  earlier  times  have 
had  power  even  over  natures  frivolous  aud  wicked ;  and  the 
moral  agency  of  religion  must  have  exercised  an  influence 
deeper  and  purer  precisely  because  it  was  not  contaminated 
by  any  appeal  to  the  secular  arm. 

But  it  performed  no  higher  service  in  Latium  than  the 
furtherance  of  civil  order  and  morality  by  such  means  as 
these.  In  this  field  Plellas  had  an  unspeakable  advantage 
over  Latium ;  it  owed  to  its  religion  not  merely  its  whole 
mtollex^ual  development,  but  also  its  national  union,  so  fiir 
IM  such  an  union  was  attained  at  all ;  the  oracles  and  festi- 
vals of  the  gods,  Delphi  and  Olympia,  and  the  Muses, 
daughters  of  faith,  were  the  centres  round  which  revolved 
all  thiit  was  great  in  Hellenic  life  and  all  in  it  that  was  the 
common  heritage  of  the  nation.  And  yet  even  here  Latium 
had,  as  compared  with  Hellas,  its  own  advantages.  Th« 
Latin  religion,  reduced  as  it  was  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
perception,  was  completely  intelligible  to  every  one  and 
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Accessible  In  common  to  all ;  and  therefore  the  Roman  com- 
munity preserved  the  equality  of  its  citizens,  while  Hellas, 
where  religion  rose  to  the  level  of  the  highest  thought,  had 
from  the  earliest  times  to  endure  all  the  blessing  and  curse 
of  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  The  Latin  religion  like 
evury  other  had  its  origin  in  the  effort  to  fathom  the  abyss 
of  thought ;  it  is  only  to  a  superficial  view,  which  is  de- 
ceived as  to  the  depth  of  the  stream  because  it  is  dear,  that 
its  transparent  spirit-world  can  appear  to  be  shallow.  Thiii 
deeply-rooted  faith  disappeared  with  the  progress  of  tim*j 
as  necessarily  as  the  dew  of  morning  disappears  before  the 
rising  sun,  and  in  consequence  the  Latin  religion  came  at 
length  to  wither ;  but  the  Latins  preserved  their  simplidty 
of  faith  longer  than  most  peoples  and  longer  especially  than 
the  Greeks.  As  colours  are  effects  of  light  and  at  the  same 
time  dim  it,  so  art  and  science  are  not  merely  the  creations 
but  also  the  destroyers  of  faith  ;  and,  much  as  this  process 
at  once  of  development  and  of  destruction  is  swayed  by 
necessity,  by  the  same  law  of  nature  certain  results  have 
been  reserved  to  the  epoch  of  early  simplicity — ^results 
which  subsequent  epochs  make  vain  endeavours  to  attain. 
/The  mighty  intellectual  development  of  the  Hellenes,  which 
'  created  their  religious  and  literary  unity  (ever  imperfect  as 
that  unity  was),  was  the  very  thing  that  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  attain  to  a  genuine  political  union ;  they  sacri- 
ficed thereby  the  simplicity,  the  flexibility,  the  self-devotion, 
the  power  of  amalgamation,  which  constitute  the  conditions 
of  any  such  union.  It  is  time  therefore  to  desist  from  that 
childish  view  of  history  which  believes  that  it  can  com- 
mend the  Greeks  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  Romans  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  we 
allow  the  oak  to  hold  its  own  beside  the  rose,  so  should  we 
ibstain  from  praising  or  censuring  the  two  noblest  organs 
lations  which  antiquity  has  produced,  and  comprehend  the 
truth  that  their  distinctive  excellences  have  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  their  respective  defects.  The  deepest  and  ulti- 
mate reason  of  the  diversity  between  the  two  nations  lay 
beyond  doubt  in  the  fact  that  Latium  did  not,  and  that  He^ 
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las  did,  dnring  the  season  of  growth  oome  into  oontact  wiA 
he  East.  No  people  on  earth  was  great  enough  by  its  own 
efforts  to  create  either  the  marvel  of  Hellenic  or  at  a  later 
period  the  marvel  of  Christian  culture ;  history  has  pro- 
duced these  most  brilliant  results  only  where  the  ideas  of 
Aramaic  religion  have  sunk  into  an  Indo-Germanic  set!. 
But  if  for  this  reason  Hellas  is  the  prototype  of  purely 
human,  Latium  is  not  less  for  all  time  the  prototype  of 
national,  development ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  their  suo- 
oessors  to  honour  both  and  to  learn  from  both* 

Such  was  the  nature  and  such  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
Vte«ieii  ^^^  religion  in  its  pure,  unhampered,  and  thor> 

worthipa.  oughly  national  development.  Its  national  char- 
acter was  not  infringed  by  the  &ct  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  modes  and  systems  of  worship  were  introduced  from 
abroad ;  no  more  than  the  bestowal  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship on  individual  foreigners  denationalized  the  Roman 
state.  An  exchange  of  gods  as  well  as  of  goods  with  the 
Latins  must  have  taken  place  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the 
transplantation  to  Rome  of  gods  and  worships  belonging  to 
less  eognate  races  is  more  remarkable.  Of  the  distinctive 
Sabine  worship  maintained  by  the  Titles  we  have  already 
spoken  (p.  227).  Whether  any  of  their  conceptions  of  the 
gods  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  is  more  doubtful :  for 
die  Lases,  the  older  designation  of  the  genii  (from  lascivus)^ 
and  Minerva  the  goddess  of  memory  {mens,  menervare)^ 
which  have  been  usually  described  as  originally  Etruscan, 
were  on  the  contrary,  judging  from  philological  grounds, 
indigenous  to  Latium.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  and  in 
keeping  with  all  that  we  otherwise  know  of  Roman  inters 
course,  that  the  Greek  worship  received  earlier  and  more 
exicnsive  attention  in  Rome  than  any  other  of  foreign  ori* 
gin.  The  Greek  oracles  furnished  the  earliest  occasion  of 
Its  introduction.  The  language  of  the  Roman  gods  was 
whf>lly  confined  to  Yea  and  Nay  or  at  the  most  to  the  mak- 
ing their  will  known  by  the  method  of  casting  lots,*  which 

*  iSbr«  from  terere,  to  place  in  a  row.    The  wrtes  were  probahlf 
anall  wooden  tablets  arranged  upon  a  string,  which  wheo  thiowD  foiaasd 
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appears  in  its  origin  Italian;  whLe  from  verj  andeol 
times — although  not  apparently  until  Uie  impulse  was  r^ 
ceived  from  the  East — ^the  more  talkative  gods  of  die 
Greeks  imparted  actual  utterances  of  prophecy.  The  Ro- 
mans made  efforts,  even  at  an  early  period,  to  treasure  np 
siich  counsels,  and  copies  of  the  leaves  of  the  soothsaying 
priestess  of  Apollo,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  were  accordingly  a 
highly  valued  gift  on  the  part  of  their  Greek  guestiriends 
from  Campania.  For  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
fi.^rtune-teiling  book  a  special  college,  inferior  in  rank  only 
to  the  augurs  and  pontifices,  was  instituted  in  early  times, 
ooLsisting  of  two  men  of  lore  {dwmri  sacris  faciundis)^ 
who  were  furnished  at  the  expeine  of  the  state  with  two 
slaves  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  To  these  cus- 
todiers of  oracles  the  people  resorted  in  cases  of  doubt, 
when  an  act  of  worship  was  needed  in  order  to  avoid  some 
impending  evil  and  they  did  not  know  to  which  of  the  gods 
or  with  what  rites  it  was  to  be  performed.  But  Romans  in 
search  of  advice  early  betook  themselves  also  to  the  Del- 
pliic  Apollo  himself.  Besides  the  legends  relating  to  such 
an  intercourse  already  mentioned  (p.  Id4),  it  is  attested 
partly  by  the  reception  of  the  word  thewurus  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Delphic  oracle  into  all  the  Italian  lan- 
guages with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  partly  by  the 
oldest  Roman  form  of  the  name  of  Apollo,  AperUL,  the 
"  opener,"  an  etymological  perversion  of  the  Doric  Apet 
lon,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  betrayed  by  its  very  barbar- 
ism. The  Greek  Herakles  was  naturalised  in  Italy  as  Her- 
dus,  Hercoles,  Hercules,  at  an  early  period  and  under  a 
peculiar  conception  of  his  diaracter,  apparently  in  the  fin^ 
instance  as  the  god  of  gains  of  adventure  and  of  any  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  wealth ;  for  which  reason  the  gen- 
aral  was  wont  to  present  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  which  he 
ha«l  procured,  and  the  merchant  the  tenth  of  the  substanos 
which  he  had  obtained,  to  Hercules  at  the  chief  altar  (am 
maanma)  in  the  cattle  market.    Accordingly  he  became  tho 

figares  of  various  kinds ;  an  amiDgement  whioh  puts  one  in  nind  of  llN 
Buiuc  chaiaeten. 
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god  of  mercantile  covenants  generally,  which  in  early  times 
were  frequently  concluded  at  this  altar  and  confirmed  'jy 
oath,  and  in  so  far  \»as  identified  with  the  old  Latin  god  of 
good  faith  (detM  Jidius),  The  worship  of  Hercules  was 
from  an  early  date  among  the  most  widely  difiused ;  he 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  an  ancient  author,  adored  in  every 
hamlet  of  Italy,  and  altars  were  everywhere  erected  to  him 
in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  along  the  country  roads. 
The  gods  also  of  the  mariner,  Castor  and  Polydeukes,  or 
among  the  Romans  Pollux,  the  god  of  traffic  Hermes — the 
Koman  Mercurius,  and  the  god  of  healing,  Asklapios  or 
Aesculapius,  were  early  Icnown  to  the  Romans,  although 
their  public  worship  only  began  at  a  later  period.  The 
name  of  the  festival  of  the  "  good  goddess  "  (bona  dea)^ 
damium^  corresponding  to  the  Greek  difuov  or  dlnAioVy  may 
likewise  reach  back  as  far  as  this  epoch.  It  must  be  the 
result  also  of  ancient  borrowing,  that  the  old  Liber  pater 
of  the  Romans  was  afterwards  conceived  as  *'  father  deliv- 
erer ^  and  identified  with  the  wine-god  of  the  Greeks,  the 
**  releaser  "  {Lyaeos\  and  that  the  Roman  god  of  the  lower 
regions  was  called  the  "  dispenser  of  riches  "  {Pluio — Dig 
pater)y  while  his  spouse  Persephone  became  converted  at 
once  by  change  of  the  initial  sound  and  by  transference  of 
the  idea  into  the  Roman  Proserpina,  that  is,  "  germinatrix.'* 
Even  the  goddess  of  the  Romano-Latin  league,  Diana  of 
the  Aventine,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  federal 
godde^  of  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis ;  at  least  her  carved  image  in  the  Roman  temple  was 
foTCxed  after  the  Ephesian  type  (p.  159).  It  was  in  this 
way  alone,  through  the  myths  of  Apollo,  Dionysus,  Pluto, 
Herakles,  and  Artemis  which  were  early  pervaded  by  Ori- 
ental ideas,  that  the  Aramaia  religion  exercised  at  this  pe- 
riod a  remote  and  indirect  influence  on  Italy.  We  clearly 
perceive  from  these  facts  that  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
religion  was  especially  due  to  commercial  intercourse — ^that 
it  was  traders  and  mariners  who  primarily  brought  the 
Greek  gods  to  Italy. 

These    individual   cases  however  of  derivation  from 
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abroad  were  but  of  secondary  moment,  while  the  remaini 
of  the  natural  symbolism  of  primeval  times,  of  which  the 
legend  of  the  oxen  of  Cacus  may  perhaps  be  a  speciraeo 
(p,  41)  were  verging  on  extinction.  In  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures the  Roman  religion  was  an  organic  creation  of  (he 
people  among  whom  we  find  it. 

The  Sabellian  and  Umbi-ian  worship,  judging  from  the 
little  we  know  of  it,  rested  upon  quite  the  same 
the  sabei-  fundamental  views  as  the  Latin  with  local  variap 
*•  tions  of  colour  and  form.     That  it  was  different 

from  the  Latin  is  very  distinctly  apparent  from  the  estal> 
lishment  of  a  special  college  at  Rome  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Sabine  rites  (p.  72) ;  but  that  very  fact  affords  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  diflerenee.  Ob- 
servation of  the  flight  of  birds  was  with  both  stocks  the 
regular  mode  of  consulting  the  gods ;  but  the  Titics  ob- 
served diflerent  birds  from  the  Ramnian  augurs.  Similar 
relations  present  themselves,  wherever  we  have  opportunity 
of  comparing  them.  Both  stocks  in  common  regarded  the 
gods  as  abstractions  of  the  earthly  and  as  of  an  impersonal 
nature;  they  diflfered  in  expression  and  ritual.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  these  diversities  should  appear  of  importance  to  the 
worshippers  of  those  days  ;  we  are  no  longer  able  to  appre- 
hend what  was  the  characteristic  distinction,  if  any  really 
existed. 

The  remains  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Etruscans  that 
have  reached  us  are  marked  by  a  different  spirit. 
iiitSrui^  Their  prevailing  characteristics  are  a  gloomy 
**"*'  and    withal    tiresome    mysticism,   ringing    the 

changes  on  numbers,  soothsaying,  and  that  solemn  enthron- 
ing of  pure  absurdity  which  at  all  times  finds  its  own  circle 
of  devotees.  We  are  far  from  knowing  the  Etruscan  wor- 
ship in  such  completeness  and  purity  as  we  know  the  Latin  * 
and  it  is  not  improbable — indeed  it  cannot  well  be  doubled 
—that  several  of  its  features  were  only  introduced  by  the 
mitmte  subtlety  of  a  later  period,  and  that  the  gloomy  and 
&ntastic  principles  which  were  most  alien  to  the  Latin  wor» 
ahip  are  those  that  have  been  especially  handed  down  to  ui 
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by  tradition.  But  enough  still  remains  to  sliow  that  the 
mysticism  and  barbarism  of  this  worship  had  their  foundi^ 
Uon  in  the  essential  character  of  the  Etruscan  people. 

With  our  very  unsatisfactory  knowledge  we  cannot  dei 
lineate  the  intrinsic  contrast  subsisting  between  the  £tru»i 
can  conceptions  of  deity  and  the  Italian ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  prominent  among  the  Etruscan  gods  were  the  ma> 
lignant  and  the  mischievous.  Their  worship  was  cruel,  in* 
eluding  in  particular  the  sacrifice  of  their  captives ;  thus  at 
Caere  they  slaughtered  the  Phocaean,  and  at  Tarquinii  the 
Roman,  prisoners.  Instead  of  a  tranquil  world  of  departed 
*good  spirits "  ruling  peacefully  in  the  realms  beneath, 
»uch  as  the  Latins  had  conceived,  the  Etruscan  religion  pre* 
sented  a  veritable  hell,  in  which  the  poor  souls  were  doomed 
to  be  tortured  by  mallets  and  serpents,  and  to  which  they 
were  conveyed  by  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  a  savage  semi- 
brutal  figure  of  an  old  man  with  wings  and  a  large  ham 
mer — a  figure  which  afterwards  served  in  the  gladiatorial 
games  at  Rome  as  a  model  for  the  costume  of  the  man  who 
removed  the  corpses  of  the  slain  fi-om  the  arena.  So  fixed 
was  the  association  of  torture  with  this  condition  of  the 
shades,  that  there  was  even  provided  a  redemption  from  it, 
which  afler  certain  mysterious  ofierings  transferred  the  poor 
soul  to  the  society  of  the  gods  above.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  order  to  people  their  lower  world,  the  Etruscans 
early  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  their  gloomiest  notions, 
tfuch  as  the  doctrine  of  Acheron  and  Charon,  which  play  ac 
important  part  in  the  Etruscan  discipline. 

But  the  Etruscan  occupied  himself  above  all  in  the  in* 
terpretation  of  signs  and  portents,  flie  Romans  heard  the 
voice  of  the  gods  in  nature ;  but  their  bird^seer  understocKl 
only  the  signs  in  their  simplicity,  and  knew  only  in  general 
whether  the  occurrence  boded  good  or  ill.  Disturbances 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  WBre  regarded  by  him  as 
boding  evil,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  business  in  hand,  as  when 
for  example  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  dispersed  the 
comitia ;  and  he  probably  sought  to  get  rid  of  them,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  monstrous  births  which  were  pul 
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to  death  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  beyond  the  Tibei 
matters  were  carried  much  further.  The  penetrating  Etrasi 
can  read  off  to  the  believer  his  future  fortunes  in  detail  from 
the  lightning  and  from  the  entrails  of  animals  offered  in  sac 
rifice ;  and  the  more  singular  the  language  of  the  gods,  the 
more  startling  the  portent  or  prodigy,  the  more  confidently 
did  he  dedare  what  they  foretold  and  the  means  by  which 
it  was  possible  to  avert  the  mischie£  Thus  arose  the  lore 
of  lightning,  the  art  of  inspecting  entrails,  the  interprets 
tion  of  prodigies — all  of  them,  and  the  science  of  lightning 
especially,  devised  with  the  hair-splitting  subtlety  which 
diaraeterizes  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  absurdities.  A  dwarf 
called  Tages  with  the  figure  of  a  child  but  with  gray  hairs, 
who  had  been  ploughed  up  by  a  peasant  in  a  field  near  Tar^ 
quinii — we  might  almost  fancy  that  practices  at  once  so 
childish  and  so  drivelling  had  sought  to  present  in  this 
figure  a  caricature  of  themselves— betrayed  the  secret  of 
this  lore  to  the  Etruscans,  and  then  straightway  died.  His 
disciples  and  successors  taught  what  gods  were  in  the  habit 
of  hurling  the  lightning ;  how  the  lightning  of  each  god 
might  be  recognized  by  its  colour  and  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  whence  it  came;  whether  the  lightning  boded  a 
permanent  state  of  things  or  a  single  event ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case  whether  the  event  was  one  unalterably  fixed,  or 
whether  it  could  be  up  to  a  certain  limit  artificially  post- 
poned :  how  they  might  convey  the  lightning  away  when  it 
struck,  or  compel  the  threatening  lightning  to  strike,  and 
various  marvellous  arts  of  the  like  kind,  with  which  there 
was  incidentally  conjoined  no  small  desire  of  pocketing 
fees.  How  deeply  repugnant  this  jugglery  was  to  the  Ro 
man  character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  even  when  people 
Ofime  at  a  later  period  to  employ  the  Etruscan  lore  in 
Rome,  no  attempt  was  made  to  naturalize  it ;  during  our 
present  period  the  Romans  were  probably  still  content  with 
their  own,  and  with  the  Grecian,  oracles. 

The  Etruscan  religion  occupied  a  higher  level  than  the 
Roman,  in  so  far  as  it  developed  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
what  was  wholly  wanting  among  the  Romans — speculation 
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veiled  under  the  forms  of  religion.  Over  the  world  and  it9 
gods  there  ruled  the  veiled  gods  {Dii  involuH)^  consulted 
bj  the  Etruscan  Jupiter  himself;  that  world  moreover  was 
finite,  and,  as  it  had  come  into  being,  so  was  it  again  to  pass 
awaj  after  the  expiry  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  whos« 
sections  were  the  saecula.  Respecting  the  intellectual  value 
which  may  once  have  belonged  to  this  Etruscan  cosmogony 
and  philosophy,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment ;  they  ap> 
pear  however  to  have  been  from  the  very  first  characteriied 
by  a  dull  fiitalism  and  an  insipid  play  upon  numbers* 
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AORICULTURK,   TRADX,  AND  COMMXBOS. 

Agriculturb  and  oommeroe  are  so  intimatelj  bound  u| 
with  the  constitution  and  the  external  history  of  stales^ 
that  the  former  must  frequently  be  noticed  in  the  course  of 
describing  the  latter.  We  shall  here  endeavour  to  supple* 
ment  the  detached  notices  which  we  have  already  given,  by 
exhibiting  a  summary  view  of  Italian  and  particularly  of 
Roman  economics. 

It  has  been  already  observed  (p.  48)  thar^iaJxaQsition 
^^..  fi^m  a  pstfaliorttl  to  «.n  AfrH^^nltura^  fiflonomj  pre" 

-  -ceded  the  imnngration  of  the  Itali^anajnto  the 
peninsula.  Agriculture  continued  to  be  the  main  support 
of  all  the  communities  in  Italy,  of  the  Sabellians  and  £tru9> 
cans  no  less  than  of  the  Latins.  There  were  no  purely  pa9> 
toral  tribes  in  Italy  during  historical  times,  although  of 
course  the  various  races  everywhere  combined  pastoral  hus- 
bandry, to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  The  beau- 
tiful custom  of  commencing  the  formation  of  new  dties  by 
tracing  a  furrow  with  the  plough  along  the  line  of  the  future 
ring-wall  shows  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  feeling  that 
every  commonwealth  is  dependent  on  agriculture.  In  the 
case  of  Rome  in  particular — ^and  it  is  only  in  its  case 
that  we  can  spealc  of  agrarian  relations  with  any  sort  of 
certainty — the  SiO'yian  reform  shows  very  clearly  not  only 
that, the  agricultural  class  originally  preponderated  in  the 
sjate,  but  also  that  an  effort  was  made  permanently  tc 
maintain  the  body  of  freeholders  as  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  community.  When  in  the  course  of  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  in  Rome  had  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  non-burgesses  and  thus  the  rights  and  duties 
of  burgesses  were  no  longer  bound  up  with  freehold  prop* 
erty,  the  reformed  constitution  obviated  this  incongruous 
state  of  things,  and  the  perils  which  it  threatened,  not 
merely  temporarily  but  permanently,  by  dividing  once  foi 
all  the  members  of  the  community  without  reference  to 
their  political  position  into  "  freeholdere "  (assidui)  and 
**  producers  of  children  "  {proletarii)^  and  imposing  on  the 
former  the  public  burdens — ^a  step  wliich  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  could  not  but  be  speedily  followed  by  the 
concession  of  public  rights.  The  whole  policy  of  Roman 
war  and  conquest  rested,  like  the  coristftution^tsejit,  on-the 
basis  of  the  TreeEoldsy  stem  ;  as  the  freeholder  alone  was 
of  value  in  the  state,  the  aim  of  war  was  to  inci^ease  the 
number  of  its  freehold  members.  The  vanquished  com- 
munity was  either  compelled  to  merge  entirely  into  the 
yeomanry  of  Rome,  or,  if  not  reduced  to  this  extremity,  it 
was  required,  not  to  pay  a  war-contribution  or  a  fixed  trib- 
ute, but  to  cede  a  portion  (usually  a  third  part)  of  its  do- 
main, which  was  thereupon  regularly  occupied  by  Roman 
farms.  Many  nations  have  gained  victories  and  made  con- 
quests as  the  Romans  did ;  but  none  has  equalled  the  Ro- 
man in  thus  making  the  ground  he  had  won  his  own  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  in  securing  by  the  ploughshare  what 
had  been  gained  by  the  lance.  That  which  is  gained  by  war 
may  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  by  war  again,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  the  conquests  made  by  the  plough ;  while  the  Ito- 
mans  lost  many  battles,  they  scarcely  ever  on  making  peace 
ceded  Roman  soil,  and  for  this  result  they  were  indebted  to 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  farmers  clung  to  their  fields  and 
homesteads.  The  strength  of  man  and  of  the  state  Lks.Iz. 
their  dominion  over  the  soil ;  the  greatness  of  Ron.e  was 
built  on  the  most  extensive  and  iiiTmediate  maslery  ot'  her  j 
citjgens  over  her  soit7and'oh  the  compact  unity  of  the  body^ 
wjiich  thus  acquired  5o  firih  a  hqld.' 

We  liave  already  indicated  (pp.  63, 101)  that  in  the  earli* 
eys(«B  of  ^^  times  the  arable  land  was  cultivated  in  com« 
vaSonT^**"      ^^^9  probably  by  the  several  elans ;  each  claw 
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tilled  its  own  land,  and  thereafter  distributed  the  pro- 
duce among  the  several  households  belonging  to  it.  There 
exists  indeed  an  intimate  connection  between  the  sys- 
tem of  joint  tillage  and  the  clan  form  of  sodety,  and 
even  subsequently  in  Rome  joint  residence  and  joint  man- 
agement were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
co-proprietors.*  Even  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  fumixh 
the  information  that  wealth  consisted  at  first  in  cattle  and 
^the  usufruct  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  was  not  till  later  that 
land  came  to  be  distributed  among  the  burgesses  as  their 
\  own  special  property  .f  Better  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case  is  afforded  by  the  earliest  designation  of  wealth  as 
"  cattle-stock  "  or  "  slave-and-cattle-stock  "  (  pecunia^/amilia 
peeuniaque\  and  of  the  separate  possessions  of  the  children 
of  the  household  and  of  slaves  as  "  small  cattle "  {peak- 
Hum)  ;  also  by  the  earliest  form  of  acquiring  property,  the 
laying  hold  of  it  with  the  hand  {mancipatio\  which  was 
only  appropriate  to  the  case  of  moveable  articles  (p.  207) ; 
and  above  all  by  the  earliest  measure  of  "  land  of  one's 
own  "  {kerediuniy  from  kerus  lord),  consisting  of  two  ju^era 
(about  an  acre  and  a  quarter),  which  can  only  have  applied 
to  garden-ground,  and  not  to  the  hide.{     When  and  how 

*  The  system  which  we  meet  with  in  the  case  of  the  Germamc  joint 
tillage,  oorobioing  a  partition  of  the  land  in  property  among  the  clansmen 
with  its  joint  cultivation  by  the  clan,  can  hardly  ever  have  existed 
In  Italy.  Had  each  clansman  been  regarded  in  Italy,  as  among  the 
Germans,  in  the  light  of  proprietor  of  a  particular  spot  in  each  portion 
of  the  collective  domain  that  was  marked  off  for  tillage,  the  separate 
husbandry  of  later  times  would  probably  have  set  out  from  minute  sub- 
diyision  of  hides.  But  the  very  opposite  was  the  case ;  the  individua} 
names  of  the  Roman  hides  {fundiu  (7t>m<2um(«)  show  clearly  that  the 
Roman  proprietor  owned  from  the  beginning  a  possession  not  broken 
ap  but  united. 

f  Cicero  (eb  Rep,  !i.  9. 14,  comp.  Plutarch,  Q.  Rom,  15)  sUtes :  TVm 
(in  the  time  of  Romulus)  enUm  inpeeore  et  loecrwnpottetnonibut,  mi  fm 
peeunioti  et  loeupletet  vocabantur  -^  (Numa)  primum  agrot^  gvo§  Mlo 
Romvlut  eeperatj  divisii  viritim  eivibua.  In  like  manner  Dionysiui 
represents  Romulus  as  dividing  the  land  into  thirty  ourial  districts,  and 
Kuma  as  establishing  boundary-stones  and  introducing  the  festival  of  thf 
Terminalia  (i.  7,  ii.  74;  and  thence  Plutarch,  Numa^  16). 

X  Since  this  assertion  still  continues  to  be  disputed,  we  shall  fet  tht 
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the  distribution  of  the  arable  land  took  place,  can  no  longer 
bo  ascertained.  This  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  oldest 
form  of  the  constitution  was  based  not  on  freefaafd-tenure^ 

Dombers  speak  for  themselTes.  Tbe  Romaii  wrifcen  on  agricolturr  of 
the  later  repnblio  and  the  imperial  period  reokon  on  an  average  fire  nuh 
dii  of  wheat  as  sufficient  to  sow  a,jufferum,  and  the  produce  as  fivefold. 
The  produce  of  a  \erecUum  accordingly  (even  when,  without  taking  into 
1  lew  the  space  occupied  by  the  dwelling-house  and  fann-yard,  we  regard 
It  as  entirely  arable  land,  and  make  no  account  of  years  of  fiiUow)  amounts 
to  fifty,  or  dedacting  the  seed  forty,  modiu  For  an  adult  hard-workiug 
■laveGato  (c56)  reckons  fifty-one  moiu  of  wheat  as  the  annual  consump- 
tion. These  data  enable  any  one  to  answer  for  himself  the  question 
whether  a  Roman  family  could  or  could  not  subsist  on  the  produce  of  a 
heredium.  This  result  is  not  shaken  by  reckoning  up  the  subsidiary  pro* 
duce  yielded  by  the  arable  land  itself  and  by  the  common  pasture,  such 
OS  figs,  vegetables,  milk,  flesh  (especially  as  derived  from  the  ancient 
and  zealously  porsaed  rearing  of  swine),  &a,  for  the  Roman  pastoral 
bosbatidry,  though  not  in  the  oIdi*r  time  unimportHUt,  was  yet  of  subor* 
dinate  importance,  and  grain  notorioualy  formed  the  chief  subsistence 
of  the  people ;  nor  is  it  much  affected  by  the  boasted  thoroughness  of 
the  older  cultivation. 

By  assuming  indeed  that  the  return  was  on  an  average  not  fivefold 
but  tenfold,  and  taking  into  account  the  after-orop  of  the  arable  land 
and  the  flg-harvest,  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  gross  produce 
wiU  no  doubt  be  obtamed — and  it  has  never  been  denied  that  the  farm 
ers  of  this  period  drew  a  larger  produce  from  their  lands  than  the  great 
landholders  of  the  later  republic  and  tbe  empire  obtained  (p.  62) ;  but 
moderation  must  be  exercised  in  forming  such  estimates,  because  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  question  of  averages  and  with  a  mode  of  husbandry 
conducted  nather  methodically  nor  with  much  capital,  and  in  no  case  can 
the  enormoQS  deficit,  which  is  left  according  to  those  estimates  between 
the  prodnoe  of  the  Aeredium  and  the  requirements  of  ^he  household,  be 
covered  by  mere  superiority  of  cultivation.  The  attempted  counter-proof 
goes  astray  when  it  relies  on  the  arguments  that  the  slave  of  late* 
times  subsisted  more  exclusively  on  com  han  the  free  farmer  of  the 
earlier  epoch,  and  that  the  assumption  of  a  fivefold  return  is  too  low  for 
Ihjs  epoch ;  both  asstumptions  really  lie  at  the  foun  'ation  of  the  view 
here  given.  The  ooarter-proof  can  only  be  regarded  as  successful  when 
It  shall  have  produced  a  methodical  calculation  based  on  rural  eoonomios, 
according  to  which  among  a  popnlxtion  chiefly  subsisting  on  vefetablci 
the  produce  of  a  piece  of  land  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter  shall  be  proved 
sufficient  on  an  average  for  the  subsistence  of  a  family. 

It  is  indeed  asserted  that  mstanoes  occur  of  colonies  with  allot 
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but  on  clanship. aa  a^aubstitute  for  it,  whereas  the  Serviaa 
constitution  presupgoses  the  distribution  of  tha  land^  It  vT 
evident  from  the  same  constitution  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landed  property  consisted  of  middle-sized  farms,  whid 
provided  work  and  subsistence  for  a  fiimilj  and  admitted 
of  the  keeping  of  cattle  for  tillage  as  well  as  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  plough.  The  ordinary  extent  of  such  a  Ro 
man  full  hide  has  not  been  ascertained  with  precision,  but 
can  scarcely,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  140),  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  twenty  jugera  (IS^  acres  nearly). 

Their  husbandry  was  miunly  occupied  with  the  culture 
J  Culture  of       o^  the_cereais.      The  usual    grain   was    spelt 
*"^  {far)  ;  *  but  different  kinds  of  pulse,  roots,  and 

vegetables  were  also  diligently  cultivated. 

ments  of  two  Jugera  founded  even  in  historical  Umes ;  but  the  only  in- 
ntances  of  the  Idnd  (Liv.  It.  47)  is  that  of  the  colony  of  Labici  in  the 
*  418  ^^"  836— an  in8tance,wbich  will  certainly  not  be  reclconed  (by 

Boch  schotara  as  are  worth  the  arguing  with)  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  traditions  that  are  trustworthy  in  their  historical  details,  and  which 
is  beset  by  other  very  serious  difficulties  (see  book  ii.  ch.  6,  note).  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  in  the  non-colonial  assignation  of  land  to  the  bni^gesses  col- 
lectively (<uim^atto  virUana)  sometimes  only  a  few  jiigera  were  granted 
(astf.^.  Liv.vili.  II,  21 ).  In  these  caafcs  however  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
create  new  farms  with  the  allotments,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  role,  the 
intention  was  to  add  to  the  existing  farms  new  parcels  from  the  con- 
quered lands  (comp.  C7.  /.  L,  i.  p.  88).  At  any  rate,  any  supposition  is  bet- 
ter than  an  hypothesis  which  requires  us  to  believe  as  it  were  in  a  nii- 
n'cnlous  multiplication  of  the  food  of  the  Roman  household.  The  Romaa 
farmers  were  far  leas  modest  in  their  requirements  than  their  historiogra- 
phers. They  concaved,  as  has  been  already  sttted  (p.  140),  thai  they 
eould  not  subsist  even  on  allotments  of  seren  jugera  yielding  a  produce 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  modii,  ^ 

*  Pel  haps  the  latest,  although  probably  not  the  last,  attempt  to  prore 
that  a  liatin  farmer's  family  might  have  subsisted  on  two  jvffera of  land, 
Andfl  its  chief  rapport  in  the  argument  that  Varro  {de  R,R,li4fl ),  reck* 
Ofis  the  need  requisite  for  the  Jugerum  at  five  modii  of  wheat  but  tef 
modU  of  spelt,  and  estimates  the  produce  as  corresponding  to  this, 
whence  It  is  inferred  that  the  cultivation  of  spelt  yielded  a  produce,  if 
Dot  double,  ai  least  considerably  higher  than  that  of  wheat  Bat  the 
converse  is  more  correct,  and  the  nominally  higher  quantity  sown  and 
reaped  is  simply  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Bomans  sowed  and 
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That  thft  <;'ii1tnrft  nf  t.hft  viha  ^ftg  not  JntrodllCoH  for  Ihfe  I  ^ 

Ouitnreof  ^^5^  time  into.  Italy  by  Gre^k  settUra  (p.  43),  if  ' 
fehoviue.  sHownty  the  list  of  the  fe  tivals  of  the  Roman 
community  which  reaches  back  to  a  time  preceding  the 
Greeks,  and  which  presents  three  wine-festivals  to  be  celo» 
brated  in  honour  of  "  father  lovls,"  not  in  honour  of  the 
wine-god  of  more  recent  times  who  was  borrowed  fjx)ro  the 
Greeks,  the  "  father  deliverer"  (Liber).  The  very  ancient 
legend  which  represents  Mezentius  king  of  Caere  as  levying 
a  wine-tax  from  the  Latins  or  the  Rutuli,  and  the  various 
versions  of  the  widely-spread  Italian  story  which  affirms 
that  thj  Celts  were  induced"  to  crOsd'ttre"  Alps"  1U  conse- 
quence of  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  noble  fruits/ 
of  Italy,  especially  "oTlhe  grape  and  of  wine,  are  indications 

f^roered  tb«  wheat  ilrcndy  sliellecl,  but  the  spelt  still  in  the  busk  (Pliny, 
ZT.  i^.,  xviii.  7,  61),  wbicli  in  this  ca<e  was  not  separated  from  the  fruit 
by  threshing.  For  the  same  reason  spelt  is  at  the  present  day  sown  twice 
as  thicUly  88  wheat,  and  gives  a  produce  twice  as  great  by  measure,  but 
le<'s  than  that  of  wheat  after  deduction  of  the  husks.  According  to 
Wiirtemburg  estimates  furnished  to  me  by  G.  Hannsen,  the  average 
produce  of  the  Wiirtemburg  morffen  is  reckoned  in  the  cose  of  wheat 
(With  a  sowing  of  ^  to  ^  seheffel)  at  3  scheffel  of  the  medium  weight  of 
275  lbj(.  (—825  Ihs.) ;  in  the  case  of  spelt  (with  a  sowing  of  i  to  \\9elief- 
fd)  at  least  7  teheffd  of  the  medium  weight  of  150  lbs.  (—1050  lbs.),  which 
are  reduced  by  shelling  to  about  4  schtffe\  Thtis  spelt  compared  with 
^heat  yields  in  the  gross  more  than  double,  with  equally  good  soil  perhapfl 
Iriple  the  crop,  but^by  specific  weight — before  the  she) ling  not  much 
above,  after  slielling  (as  "kernel")  less  than,  the  half.  It  was  not  by 
mistake,  aa  has  been  asserted,  but  because  it  was  fitting  in  computations  of 
this  sort  to  start  from  estimates  of  a  like  nature  handed  down  to  us,  thnt 
the  calculation  instituted  above  was  based  on  wheat ;  it  may  stand,  because 
when  transferred  to  spelt,  it  doe^  not  essentially  diflTer  and  ihe  produce 
sather  falls  than  rises.  Spelt  is  less  nice  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  ex- 
posed to  fewer  risks  than  wheat;  but  the  latter  yields  on  the  whole,  ca* 
|)ccially  when  "we  take  into  account  the  not  inconsiderable  expenses  of 
ibelUog,  a  higher  net  produce  (on  an  average  of  fifteen  years  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Fiankenihal  in  Rhenish  Bavar'.a  the  mailer  of  wheat  stands  at 
11  ffuLim  8  Arc.,  the  mailer  of  spelt  at  4  gulden  80  krz.\  and,  as  in 
South  Germany,  where  the  soil  admits,  the  growing  of  wheat  is  preferred 
and  generally  with  the  progress  of  cultivation  comes  to  supersede  that  of 
spelt,  BO  the  analogous  transition  of  Italian  agriculture  from  the  culturf 
of  spelt  to  that  of  wheat  was  undeniably  a  progress. 
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of  the  pride  of  the  Latins  in  their  glorious  vine,  the  envy 
of  all  their  neighbours.  A  careful  system  of  vine»hu» 
bandry  was  early  and  generally  inculcated  by  the  Latio 
priests.  In  Rome  the  vintuge  did  not  begin  until  tl&€ 
supremo  priest  of  the  community,  the  fiamen  of  Jupiteri 
had  granted  permission  for  it  and  had  himself  made  a  b» 
ginning ;  in  like  manner  a  Tusculan  ordinance  forbade  the 
sale  of  new  wine,  until  the  priest  had  proclaimed  the  festh 
val  of  opening  the  casks.  The  early  prevalence  of  ths 
culture  of  the  vine  is  likewise  attested  not  only  by  the 
general  adoption  of  wine-libations  in  the  sacrificial  ritual, 
but  also  by  the  precept  of  the  Roman  priests  promulgated 
as  a  law  of  king  Numa,  that  men  should  present  in  libation 
to  the  gods  no  wine  obtained  from  uncut  grapes ;  just  as,  to 
introduce  the  beneficial  practice  of  drying  the  grain,  they 
prohibited  the  offering  of  grain  undried. 

The  culture  of  the  oILve  was  of.  later  istreduction,  and 
''  \  /  Caitnre  of       Certainly  was..£rst    brought  .ta  4l«ly   by   the 


the  olive.  Grcelis:^'' The  olive  is  said  to  have  been  first 
planted  in  the  countries  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  ^  city^ ;  and 
tHTs~view  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  olive-branch  and  the 
olive  occupy  in  the  Roman  ritual  a  place  very  subordinate 
to  the  juice  of  the  vine.  The  esteem  in  whichL.both  noble 
trees  were  held  by  the  Romans,  is  shown  by  the  rearing  of 
a  vine  aud~of  an  olive-tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  not 
far  from  the  Curtian  lake. 

The  principal  fruit-tree  planted  was  the  nutritions  ^%^ 

.  >         I   Th  «  which   was   probably  a  native  of  Italy.     Tlic 

'       'J  legend  of  the  origin  of  Rome  wove  its  threads 

closely  around  the  old  fig-trees,  several  of  which  stood  on 

the  Palatine  and  in  the  Roman  Forum.f 

*  Oleum  and  o/tva  are  derived  from  Kla*oir,  Houo,  and  amurta  (oil 
lees)  from  a/^o^f  j;. 

f  But  there  is  no  proper  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  fig-tret 
iiQich  stood  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Sntum  was  cut  down  in  the  year  261 
(Plin.  H.  N.,  X7.  18  77);  the  date  GCLX.  is  iranting  in  nil  good  maD» 
fcriptfi,  and  has  been  ir  terpolated,  probably  with  reference  to  Lit.  il  81 
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The  farmer  and  hia  sons  guided  the  plough,  and  pep 
formed  the -necessary  labours  of  husbandry  :  it 
BoDtof  tht     is  not  probable  that  slaves  or  free  day -labourers 
were  regularly  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  farm.     The  plough  was  drawn  by  the  ox  or  by    \ 
the  cqg^Jiorse«,  asses,  and  mules  s^rv^d  &^  beasts  of  bur- 
den.    The  rp^rinpr  of  PAt^jp  £nT  t;her  ftakft  fff  m^"^  ^''  of  milk  ] 
did  not  exist  at  all  aa  a  distinct  branch  of  husbandry,  or  ' 
was  prosecuted  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  at  least  on 
land  which  remained  the  property  of  the  clan ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  smaller  cattle  which  were  driven  out  together 
to  the  common  pasture,  swine  and  poultry,  particularly   ; 
geese,  were  kept  upon  jhe  farm.     As  a  general  rule,  tliere 
was  no  end  of  pTouj^hing  and   re-plffiif[hin^ :   a  field  waa  '  "^ 
reckoned  imperfectly  tilled,  in  which  the  furrows  were  not 
drawn  so  close  that  harrowing  could  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  the  method  of  culture  wa'^_iniiu>  lutnifwl    (liiiii  iiid'lli   i 
gent,  and  no  improvejnent  took  £lacg.ia.thadeifiritiYa-pLaugh  <  "^ 

'  ^  in  the  imperfect  processes  of  jaftj»H»^  tmd  f»f  thrMtihiug^ » 
This  result  is  probably  attributable  rather  to  the  scanty 
development  of  rational  mechanics  than  to  tlie  obstinate 
clinging  of  the  farmers  to  use  and  wont ;  for  mere  kindly 
attachment  to  the  system  of  tillage  transmitted  with  the 
patrimonial  soil  was  far  from  influencing  the  practical  ItaU 
ian,  and  obvious  improvements  in  agriculture,  such  as  the 
cultivation  of  fodder-plants  and  the  irrigation  of  meadows, 
were  probably  adopted  from  neighbouring  peoples  or  inde- 
pendently developed  by  themselves  at  an  early  period — «  / 
Roman  literature  itself  jn  ^^^'  bppran  with  the  discussion  of    )•.>'** 
the  theory  of  agElculture,     Welcome  rest  followed"  diTIgenl 
and  judicious  labour ;  and  here  too  religion  asserted  her 
right  to  soothe  the  toils  of  life  even  to  the  humblest  b^ 
pauses  of  refreshment  and  of  greater  freedom  of  movement 
Four  times  a  month,  and  therefore  on  an  average  ever^     * 
eighth  day  {nonai),  the  farmer  went  to  town, to  buy  anTWI     j     -  "' 
and  transact  bis*  other  business.    Bat  rest  from  labour,  it    ' 
tlie  strict  sense,"  T^ok  place  onTyon  the  several  festival  days 
and  especially  in  the  holiday-month  after  the  completion  of 
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the  winter  sowing  {/ericu  semenHvae) :  during  these  sel 
times  the  plough  rested  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  not 
the  farmer  only,  but  also  his  slave  and  his  ox,  reposed  in 
holiday  idleness. 

Such,  probably,  was  the  way  in  which  the  ordinary  Ro- 
man farm  was  cultivated  in  the  earliest  times,  llie  next 
heirs  had  no  protection  against  bad  management  except  the 
right  of  having  the  spendthrift  who  squandered  his  in- 
herited estate  placed  under  wardship  like  a  lunatic  (p.  207). 
Women  moreover  were  in  substance  divested  of  their  per- 
sonal right  of  disposal,  and,  if  they  married,  a  member  of 
the  same  clan  was  ordinarily  assigned  as  husband,  in  order 
to  retain  the  estate  within  the  clan.  The  law  sought  to 
check  the  overburdening  of  landed  property  with  debt  part- 
ly by  ordaining,  in  the  case  of  a  debt  secured  over  the  land, 
the  immediate  transference  of  the  ownership  of  the  object 
pledged  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  partly,  in  the  case 
of  a  simple  loan,  by  the  rigour  of  the  proceedings  in  execu* 
tion  which  speedily  led  to  actual  bankruptcy ;  the  latter 
means  however,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  attained  its  object 
but  very  imperfectly.  No  restriction  was  imposed  by  law 
on  the  free  divisibility  of  property.  Desirable  as  it  might 
be  that  co-heirs  should  remain  in  the  undivided  possession 
of  their  heritage,  even  the  oldest  law  was  careful  to  keep 
the  power  of  dissolving  such  a  partnership  open  at  any 
time  to  any  partner;  it  was  good  that  brethren  should 
dwell  together  in  peace,  but  to  compel  them  to  do  so  was 
foreign  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Roman  law.  The  Servian 
constitution  moreover  shows  that  even  in  the^rc^al  .period 
of  Rome  there  were  not  wanting  small  cottagers  and  gai^ 

I   ^en-propHetors^with  whom  the  mattock' took  the  place  of 
the  plough*    it  was  left  to  custom  and  the  sound  sense  of 

/  the  population  to  prevent  excessive  subdivision^  the  soil; 
and  that  their  confidence  in  this  respect  Mas  not  misplaced 
and  the  landed  estates  ordinarily  remained  entire,  is  prove^i 
by  the  universal  Roman  custom  of  designating  them  by 
permanent  individual  names.  Tlie  community  exercisfd 
only  an  indirect  influence  in  the  matter  by  the  sending  fortfc 
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of  colonies,  which  regularly  led  to  the  establishment  of  i 
number  of  new  full  hides,  and  frequently  perhaps  also  to 
the  suppression  of  a  number  of  minor  holdings,  the  small 
landholders  bring  sent  forth  as  colonists. 

It  is  ^  more  difficult  to  perceive  how  matters  stood 
j^gndodpio-    ^^^^  landed  property  on  a  larger  scale.     The 
prietots.         f^Q^  ^^^  such  larger  properties  existed  to  no^ 
inconsidera'blejBxtent,  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  position 
ijrjhf^  fqvitn  in  ^hp  Serving. copsjatjUlAmu^nd  may  be  easily 
explained  partly  by  the  distribution  of  the  clan-lands^  which 
of  itsetf  must  have  produced  a  class  of  larger  landholders 
in  coifseq  ui^tice  ol  thejiecessary  in  equality  J  n_the.numieSi  j 
of  the  persons  included  ^^the  several  clans  and  participating ' 
l|i  the  distfTDtition,  and  partly_by_tha. 


ibundant  influx  of 
ipercantlle  capital  tp  F^nmpt.     But  Jjirming  op  a  large  scale  in'j 
the  proper  sense,  implying  a  considerable  establishfrnent  of     ^. 
slaves,  such  as  we  afterwards  meet  with  at  Rome,  eannot  be   |     — 
supposed  to  have  existed  during  this  period.     On  the  con- 
trary to  this  period  we  must  refer  the  ancient  definition, 
which  represents  the  s^igtors  as  called  fathers  from  the  j 
fields  whidLlhe^«pajrCQjlod  out  among  the  common  pe(>ple  /   ^ 
as  a  father  among  his  children  ;  and  originally  the  land-/ 
Owner  aiuyniave  distributed^  that  portion  of  his  land  which  i 
he  was  unable  to  farm  in  person,  or  even  his  vyhole  estate,  j  ^  /T 
into  little  pft''^^H»  ^mnng  hjsjependents  to  be  cultlvatfid  iy  \ 
^hegi.  as  is  the  general  practice  in  Italy  at  the  present  day. 
The  recipient  might  be  the  house-child  or  slave  of  the  grant- 
er ;  if  he  was  a  free  man,  his  position  was  that  which  sub- 
sequently went  by  the  name  of  "  occupancy  on  sufferance  " 
(precarium).    The  recipient  retained  his  occupancy  during 
pleasure,  and  had  no  legal  means  of  protecting  himself  in 
possession  ;  on  the  contrary  the  granter  could  eject  him  at 
any  time  when  he  pleased.     The  relation  did  not  necessarily 
involve  any  payment  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  had 
the  usufruct  of  the  soil  to  its  proprietor;  but  such  a  pay- 
ment beyond  doubt  frequently  took  place  and,  it  is  prob« 
able,  consisted  ordinarily  in  the  delivery  of  a  portion  of 
the  produce.     Tha  relation  in  this  oase  approximated  to  the 
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lease  of  subsequent  times,  but  remained  always  distin* 
guished  from  it  partly  by  the  absence  of  a  term  for  its 
expiry,  partly  by  its  non-actionable  character  on  either  side 
and  the  legal  protection  of  the  claim  for  rent  depending 
entirely  on  the  lessor^s  right  of  ejection.  It  is  plain  that  it 
was  essentially  a  relation  based  on  mutual  fidelity,  which 
ciiuld  not  subsist  without  the  help  of  the  powerful  sanction 
of  custom  consecrated  by  religion  ;  and  this  was  not  want- 
ing. The  institution  of  dientship,  altogether  of  a  moral- 
i-eligious  nature,  beyond  doubt  rested  fundamentally  on  this 
assignation  of  tlie  profits  of  the  soil.  Nor  was  the  intro* 
duction  of  such  an  assignation  dependent  on  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  common  tillage;  for,  just  as  after  this 
abolition  the  individual,  so  previous  to  it  the  clan  might 
'  grant  to  dependents  a  joint  use  of  its  lands ;  and  beyond 
doubt  with  this  very  state  of  things  was  connected  the  fact 
I  that  the  Roman  clientsbip-3(rSs'nor  personal,  but  that  froni 
"  the  outseTthe  client  along  with  his  clan_  Gntnigted  himself 
for  protection  and  feaTiyto  tire"paTron  jmi  his  clan!  This 
earliest  form  of  Roman  landholding  serves  to  ftxpl^jn  how 
thore  sprang  from  the  great  landlords  in  Rome  a  landed, 
and  not  an  urban,  nobility.  Is  the  pernicious  institution 
of  middlemen  remained  foreign  to  the  Romans,  the  Romarx 
landlord  found  himself  not  much  less  chained  to  his  land 
than  was  the  tenant  and  the  farmer ;  he  inspected  and  took 
part  in  everything  himself,  and  the  ^'ealthjj^  Roman  es- 
tgemed  it  hi§  jiig^iest  prajge  tQj)Oi:g.9kon^d  a  good  landlord. 
His  house  was  on  his  land  ;  in  the  city  he  had  only  a  lodg- 
II ig;  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  his  business  there,  and 
perhaps  of  breathing  the  purer  air  that  prevailed  there 
during  the  hot  season.  Above  all  however  these  arrange 
inents  furnished  a  moral  basis  for  the  relation  between  the 
upper  class  and  the  common  people,  and  so  materially  les- 
sened its  clangers.  The  free  tenants-on-suflerance,  sprung 
from  families  of  decayed  farmers,  depen3euta»  .and,  freed- 
pien^  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  proletariate  (p.  129),  and 
were  not  much  more  dependent  on  the  landlord  than  the 
petty  temporary  tenant  inevitably  is  with  refeience  to  thi 
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great  proprietor.  The  slaves  tillingjj}^  (jftldfl  ^^^  a  mastei  |  j^ 
were  beyond  doubt  far  less  numerousthan  the  Jree  tenants,  / 
In  all  caaes  where  an  immigrant  nation  has  not  at  once  r^ 
duced  to  slavery  a  population  en  masses  slaves  seem  to  have 
existed  at  first  only  to  a  very  limited  amount,  and  conso* 
qucntly  free  labourers  seem  to  have  played  a  very  different 
part  in  the  state  from  that  in  which  they  subsequently  ap- 
pear. In  Greece  "  day-labourers "  {"^rjieg)  in  various  in- 
stances during  the  earlier  period  occupy  the  place  of  the 
slaves  of  a  later^e,  and  in  some  communities,  among  the 
Locrians  for  instance,  there  was  no  slavery  down  to  histori- 
cal times.  EJyen  the  slave,  moreover,  was  ordinarily  of 
Italian  jgaccnt ;  the^olsclan,  Sabine,  or  fitruscan  war-cap- 
tive must  have  stood  in  a  different  relation  towards  his 
master  from  the  Syrian  and  the  Celt  of  later  times.  Bo- 
sides  as  a  tenant  he  had  in  fact,  though  not  in.  law,  land  and 
cattle,  wife  and  child,  as  the  landlord  had,  and  after  manu- 
mission was  introduced  (p.  210)  there  was  a  possibility,  not 
remote,  of  working  out  his  freedom.  If  such  then  was 
the  footing  on  which  landholding  on  a  large  scale  stood  in 
the  earliest  times,  it  was  far  from  being  a  manifest  evil  in 
the  commoduc^dth ;  on  tTie  contrary  it  was  of  most  mate- 
rial  service  to  it.  Not  only  did  it  provide  subsistence, 
although  scantier  upon  the  whole,  for  as  many  families  in 
proportion  as  the  intermediate  and  smaller  properties ;  but 
the  landlprda  mnrftny^r^  oopjiipjing  a  comparatively  elevated 
nn(\Jr(>^  pnsit.inTij  s^^ppTiftj  t.hft  community  wltlT  its  natural 
leaders  andLrulers,  while  the  agricultural  arid'  unpropertied 
tenan ta-oi hsu fferance  furnished  the  genuine~malenanoORe 
Roman  policy  of  OfJonization,  without  which  it  never  would  ' 
have  succeeded ;  for  while  the  state  may  furnish  land  to 
him  who  has  none,  it  ciinnot  impart  to  one  who  knows 
nothing  of  agriculture  the  spirit  and  the  energy  to  wield  the 
plough. 

Ground  under  pasture  was  not  affected  by  the  distribu^ 
pggiQrni  ^^^^^  P^  ^ho  IsLTid.  "^h^  ^tffit^j  ^'"^  *^^*^  ^*^^  ^Np- 
bwta&dij.  sjiip,  was  regarded  as  the  owT^f>r  of  tha  pi^pf^pi/m 
pastures.     It  made  use  of  them  in  part  for  its  own  flocka 
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and  herds,  which  were  intended  for  sacrifice  and  othet 
purposes  and  were  always  kept  up  by  means  of  the  cattle 
fines ;  and  it  gave  to  the  possessors  of  cattle  the  privilege 
of  driving  them  out  upon  the  common  pasture  for  a  mode- 
rate  payment  {scriptura).    The  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
public  domains  may  have  originally  borne  some  relation  de 
/aeto  to  the  possession  of  land,  but^  nQ .  connef^Aan.de  Jure 
\  car  ever.ii&ve  subsisted  in  Rome  between  the  particular 
I  Hides  of  land  and  a  definite  proportional  use  of  tKe jeommoa 
J  pasture ;  because^p roper ty  coulcl  be  acquired  even  liy  the 
metoikos,  but  the  right  to  ufte  the  common  pasture  always 
)  remained  a  privilege  of  the  burgess  and  was  only  granted 
exceptionally  to  the  metoikos  by  the  royal  favour.     At^iis 
^J         \  F^^^^i  however,  the  public  land  seems  to  have  held  but  a 
/^    -'  J  fiuEordinate  placein  the  national  e^^nr^Tny  gy}pAi»olly^  for 
the  original  common  pasturage  was  not  perhaps  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  conquered  territory  was  probably  for  the  most 
part  distributed  immediately  as  arable  land  among  the  dans 
or  at  a  later  period  among  individuals. 

While  agriculture  was  the  chief  and  most  extensively 
prosecuted  occupation  in  Rome,  other  branches 
of  mdustry  did   not  fail  to   accompany  it,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  early  development  of  urban 
life  in  that  emporium  of  the  Latins.     ^  fact  eight  guilds 
of  craftsmen  were  numbered  among  the  instxtutionjSLof  king 
.     i  Numa,  that  is,  among  the  institutions  that  had  existed  in 
'  Rome  from  time  immemorial.    These  were  the  flute-blow- 
ers, the  goldsmiths,  the  coppersmiths,  the  carpenters,  the  ful- 
lers, the  dyers,  the  potters,  and  the  shoemakers — a  list  which 
would  substantially  exhaust  the  class  of  tradesmen  working 
to  order  on  others*  account  in  the  very  early  times,  whcu 
tlie  baking  of  bread  and  the  professional  art  of  healing  were 
not  yet  known  and  wool  was  spun  into  clothing  by  the 
women  of  the  household  themselves.     It  ia  rflmarkable  that 
"     there  appears  no  special  guild  of  workers  ia-inuu    This 
affords  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacture 
of  iron  was  of  comparatively  late  ititroduction  in  Latiuro ; 
and  on  this  account  in  matters  of  ritual  down  tD  the  latest 
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times  copper  alone  might  be  used,  e,  g,  for  the  sacred 
plough  and  the  shear-knife  of  the  priests.  These  bodies  of 
craftsmen  must  havebeen  of  great  importance  iu  earij. 
times  for  the  urban  life  of  Rome  and  for  its  position 
towards  the  Latin  land- — an  importance  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  depressed  condition  of  Komaa  haudicraftJjL later 
JlmrafWhen  rt  was  injuriously  affected  by  the  multitude  of 
artisan-slay es  working  for  their  master  or  on  his  account, 
and  by  the  increased  importation  of  articles  of  luxury.  The 
oldest  lays  of  Rome  celebrated  not  only  the  mighty  war- 
god  Mamers,  but  also  the  skilled  armourer  Mamurius,  who 
understood  the  art  of  forging  for  his  fel low-burgesses  shields 
similar  to  the  divine  model  shield  that  had  fallen  from 
heaven  ;  Volcanus  the  god  of  fire  and  of  the  forge  appears 
in  the  early  list  of  Roman  festivals  (p.  220).  Thus  in  the 
enrliest  Rome,  as  everywhere,  the  arts  of  forging  and  of 
wielding  the  ploughshare  and  the  sword  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  there  was  nothing  of  that  arrogant  contempt  for  handi- 
crafts which  we  afterwards  meet  with  there.  Ager  the 
Servian  organization,  however,  imposed  the  duty  of  serving 
in  the  army  exclusively*  on  the  freeholders,  the  industrial 
classes  were  excluded  not  by  any  law,  but  practically  by 
virtue  of  their  general  want  of  a  freehold  qualificatlonj'from 
the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  except  in  the  case  of  special 
subdivisions  chosen  from  the  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  and 
musicians  and  attached  with  a  military  organization  to  the 
army ;  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
subsequent  habit  of  depreciating  the  manual  arts  and  of  the 
position  of  political  inferiority  assigned  to  them.  T]).^  insti* 
tution  of  guilds  doubtless  had  the  same  object  as  the  c<>]* 
!e^^  of  "jJrieatS  that  n5Beri»b!ed"  fhem  in  name ;  the  msa  nf 
skiTT  assocrated*"fhem selves  in' order  more  permanently  and 
securely  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  their  art.  That  there 
was  some  mode  of  excluding  unskilled  persons  is  probable ; 
but  no  traces  are  to  be  met  with  nfj]rr_nf  mnnnpnliaing 
tendencies  or  of  protectTve "steps'  against  inferior  ma&ufiu> 
Uires.    Tliero  is  no  aspect,  however,  of  the  lite  of  the  Ro 
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man  people  respecting  which  our  information  is  ao  acanty  m 
-j    that  of  the  Roman  trades. 

Italian  commerce  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  limited 
in  the  earliest  epoch  to  the  mutual  dealings  of 

.  me  oe  of  the  the  Italians  themselves,  lairs  {merca(us\  vghicb 
itaiiaM.  must  }»  distinguished'^ixmL  lihe  usual  weAly 
I  n.arkets  (nundinae)  wej;ejpf^reat  antiquity  in  rAijmp, 
Probably  they  were  at  first  associated  with  international 
gatherings  and  festivals,  and  so  perhaps  were  connected  In 
Rome  with  the  festival  at  the  federal  temple  on  the  Aven> 
tine ;  the  Latins,  who  came  for  this  purpose  to  Rome  every 
year  on  the  13th  August,  may  have  embracfd  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunity  of  transacting  their  business  in  Rome 
and  of  purchasing  what  they  needed  there.  A  similar  and 
perhaps  still  greater  importance  belonged  in  the  case  of 
Etruria  to  the  annual  general  assembly  at  the  temple  of 
Voltumna  (perhaps  near  Montefiascone)  in  the  territory  of 
Volsinii ;  it  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  fair  and  was  regu- 
larly frequented  by  Roman  traders.     But  the  m^w^t.  impnrfc. 

/  ant  of  nil  the  Ttiftlian  fpin  wnn  ♦hat  whi^h  TTHJ  hll■^  ■'  flig 

'  rac(g  in.  the  grove  of  Feronia,  a  situation  than  which  none 
could  be  found  more  Tavourable  for  the  exchange  of  oono- 
modities  among  the  three  great  nations.  That  high  isolated 
mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been  set  down  by  nature 
herself  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  as  a  goal  for 
the  traveller,  lay  on  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
Etruscan  and  Sabine  lands  (to  the  latter  of  which  it  appears 
mostly  to  have  belonged),  and  it  was  likewise  easily  accessi* 

»  ble  from  Latin m  and  Umbria.     Roman  merchants  regularly 
made  their  appearance  there^  and  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  gave  rise  to  many,  a  MArreLwith  the  Sabipes, 
Beyond  doubt  dealings  of  barter  and  tmffio  were  cairicd 

!  on  at  these  fairs  long  be/ore  the  first  Greek  or  Phoeniqap 
vessel  entered  the  western  sea.  When  bad  harvests  had 
occurred,  different  districts  supplied  each  other  at  these  &irt 
with  grain  ;  there,  too,  they  exchanged  cattle,  slaves,  metals^ 
and  whatever  other  articles  were  deemed  needful  or  desira^ 
ble  in  those  primitive  times.     Oxen  and  ff^^^^p  flr^rmrf  t**^ 
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oldest  medium  of  exchange,  ten  sheep  being  reckoned  1 
^tiivalent  to  one  ox.  The  recognition  of  these  objects  as 
universal  l^al  representatives  of  value  or  in  other  words 
as  \A  mey,  as  well  as  the  scale  of  proportion  between  the 
large  and  smaller  cattle,  may  be  traced  back — as  the  occur- 
rence of  both  among  the  Germans  especially  shows — not 
merely  to  the  Graeco  Italian  period,  bat  beyond  this  even  to 
the  epoch  of  a  purely  pastoral  economy  *  Injtalyf^rjre^e 
mnfnl  in  mmiHrrablo  qufintify  Trnti  nrrrywhfirn  required 
especially  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  armour,  but  few 
of  its  provinces  themselves  produced  the  requisite  metals, 
copper  (ae*)!  very  early_  ipade^  its  appearance  alongside jof 
cattle  as  a  s^ond  medium  of  exchange ;  and  so  the  Ldtins, 
Who  were  poor  in  copper,  designaied  valuation  itself  as 
*  coppering  *'  {aestimatio).  This  establishment  of  copper 
as  a  general  equivalent  recognized  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula,  as  well  as  the  simplest  numeral  signs  of  Italian 
invention  to  be  mentioned  more  particularly  below  (p. 
272),  and  the  Italian  duodecimal  system,  may  be  regarded 
as  traces  of  this  earliest  international  intercourse  of  the 
Italian  peoples  while  they  still  had  the  peninsula  to  them- 
selves. 

We  have  already  indicated  generally  the  nature  of  the 
Transma-  influence  exercised  by  transmarine  commerce  on 
J?the"^  the  Italians  who  continued  independent.  The 
itaUans.  SabeUiSn"  stocks  rettlAiriecTalmost  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  it.  They  were  in  possession  of  but  a  small  and 
inhospitable  belt  of  coast,  and  received  whatever  reached 


*  The  oomparative  legal  value  of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  is  well  known, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  cattle-fines  were  converted  into 
money-fines,  the  sheep  were  rated  at  ten,  and  the  ox  at  a  hundred  cuses 
(Feetus  r.  peetdaius^  p.  287,  comp.  p.  24,  144;  Gell.  xi.  1;  Plutarch, 
FcpUccia^  11).  By  a  similar  ac^ljustment  the  Icelandic  law  makes  twelve 
runs  equivalent  to  a  cow ;  only  in  this  as  in  other  instances  the  Gennanio 
law  has  substituted  the  duodecimal  for  the  older  decimal  system. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  term  denoting  cattle  was  transferred  to  de* 
Botemoneybothamong  the  Latins  (peeunia)  and  among  the  Germanf 
(Rnglish/w). 


.    ^ 
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them  from  foreign  nations — ^the  alphabet  for  inst&^oe — onl> 
through  the  medium  of  the  Tuscans  or  Latins ;  a  dream' 
stance  which  accounts  for  their  want  of  urban  development 
The  intercourse  of  Tarentum  with  the  Apuliaos  and  Mess^ 
plans  appears  to  have  been  at  this  epoch  still  unimportant 
It  was  otherwise  along  the  west  coast.  In  Campania  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  dwelt  peacefully  side  by  side,  and  in 
Latium,  and  still  more  in  Etruria,  an  extensive  and  regular 
exchange  of  commodities  took  place.  What  were  the  earli- 
est articles  of  import,  may  be  inferred  partly  from  the 
objects  found  in  the  primitive  tombs,  particularly  those  at 
Caere,  partly  from  indications  preserved  in  the  language 
and  institutions  of  the  Romans,  partly  and  chiefly  from  the 
stimulus  given  to  Italian  industry ;  for  of  course  they 
bought  foreign  manufactures  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  began  to  imitate  them.  We  cannot  determine  bow 
far  the  development  of  handicrafts  had  advanced  before  the 
separation  of  the  stocks,  or  what  progress  it  thereafter 
made  while  Italy  remained  left  to  its  own  resources ;  it  is 
uncertain  how  far  the  Italian  fullers,  dyers,  tanners,  and  pot- 
ters received  their  impulse  from  Greece  or  Phoenicia  or 
had  their  own  independent  development.  But  it^is  certain 
that  the  trade  of  the  goldsmiths,  which  existed  in  Paroe 
from  time  immemorial,  can  only'h'ave  arisen  after  trans- 
marine  commerce  had  begun  and  ornaments  of  gold  had  to 
some  extent  found  sale  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
aula.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  oldest  sepulchres  of 
Caere  and  Vulci  in  Etruria  and  of  Praeneste  in  Latium, 
plates  of  gold  with  winged  lions  stamped  upon  them,  and 
similar  ornaments  of  Babylonian  manufacture.  It  may  be 
a  question  in  reference  to  the  particular  object  found,  wheth- 
er it  has  been  introduced  from  abroad  or  is  a  native  imita- 
tion ;  but  on  the  whole  it  admits  of  no  doubt  thai  all  the 
weal  coast  of  Italy  in  early  times  imported  metallic  vares 
from  the  East.  It  will  be  shown  still  more  clearly  in  the 
sequel,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  exercise  of  art,  that 
architecture  and  modelling  in  clay  and  metal  received  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  very  early  times  from  Greece,  whence 
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the  oldest  tools  aud  the  oldest  models  were  derived  In 
the  sepulchral  chambers  just  mentioned,  besides  the  gold 
ornaments,  there  were  deposited  vessels  of  bluish  enamel 
or  greenish  day,  which,  judging  from  the  materials  and 
style  as  well  as  from  the  hieroglyphics  impressed  upon 
them,  were  of  Egyptian  origin ;  perfume-'Vases  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  several  of  them  in  the  form  of  isis ;  ostrich-eggs 
WrcETpaTuted  or  carved  sphinxes  and  griffins ;  beads  of  glass 
and  amber.  These  lastj^^^^y  b^vp.  nn^-o  by  tho  lnp<^«^'^"<»/ 
from  the  north ;  but  tha  other  nlj^ots  prove  the  importfti 
_  tion  of  perfumes  ar^  iir|,jr*lAg  r,£  /^rT^fl,^^nf  /^f  all  sorts  from 
the  East  Thence  came  linen  and  pui'ple,  ivory  anthfrsrfc 
incense,  as  is  proved  by  the  early  use  of  linen  fillets,  of  the 
purple  dress  and  ivory  sceptre  for  the  king,  and  of  frank- 
inoense  in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  very  ancient  borrowed 
names  fur  them  {Xivov^  llnum ;  noq(pvQay  purpura;  an^n* 
TQOPy  axinoap,  scipio ;  perhaps  also  iXiqiug,  ebur;  d^iog, 
thus).  Of  similar  significance  is  the  derivation  of  a  num- 
ber of  words  relating  to  articles  used  in  eating  and  drink 
ing,  particularly  the  names  of  oil  (comp.  p.  252),  of  jugs 
{afjiq:oQ£vif  amp{h)ora,  ampulla  ;  XQaTt^g,  cratera\  of  feast- 
ing (xco^^o),  comissari),  of  a  dainty  (oxpciviov,  ohs<mium\ 
of  dough  (ficc^a,  ma^sa\  and  various  names  of  cakes  (yhh 
wAg,  lucuns ;  nXayiovs,  placenta  ;  rvgovg,  turunda)  ;  while 
conversely  the  Latin  names  for  dishes  {patina^  najavii)  and 
for  lard  {arvina^  ufi^ivrf)  have  found  admission  into  Sicilian 
Greek.  The  later  custom  of  placing  in  the  tomb  beside  the 
dead  Attic,  Corey  rean,  and  Campanian  vases  proves,  what 
these  testimonies  from  language  likewise  show,  the  early 
market  for  Greek  pottery  in  Italy.  That  Greek  leather- 
work  made  its  way  into  Latium  at  least  in  the  shape  of 
armour  is  apparent  from  the  application  of  the  Greek  word 
for  leather  {oxvtog\  to  signify  among  the  Latins  a  shield 
{scutum ;  like  hricOy  from  lorum).  Finally,  we  deduce  t 
similar  infcTence  from  the  numerous  nautical  terms  bor 
rowed  from  the  Greek  (although  it  is  remarkable  that  tht 
chief  technical  expressions  in  navigation — the  terms  for  thv 
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sail,  mast,  and  yard — ^are  pure  Latin  forms) ;  *  and  from 
the  recurrence  in  Latin  of  the  Greek  designations  for  a  leli 
ter  {inujtoXri^  epi8tula\  a  token  {tessera^  from  re<T<T<r^a),  i 
balance  {aratiiQy  siatera)^  and  earnest-money  {aQQu^w^ 
arrabo,  arra)  ;  and  conversely  from  the  adoption  of  Italiiin 
iaw^rms  in  Sicilian  Greek  (p.  213),  as  well  as  from  the 
exchange  of  the  proportions  and  names  of  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  sequel.  The 
character  of  barbarism  which  all  these  borrowed  terms  ob- 
viously present,  and  especially  the  characteristic  formation 
of  the  nominative  from  the  accusative  (placenta  =  nht- 
Hovrta  ;  ampora  =  c^MpoQta  ;  siatera  =  orar^^a),  consti- 
tute the  clearest  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity.  Tlie 
worship  of  the  god  of  traffic  {Mercurius)  also  appears  to 
have  been  from  the  first  influenced  by  Greek  ideas ;  and  his 
annual  festival  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  ides  of  May, 
because  the  Hellenic  poets  celebrated  him  as  the  son  of  the 
beautiful  Maia. 
I  It^thus  appears  that  Italy  in  very  ancient  times  derived 
'  its  articles  of  juxury,  just  as  imperial  Kome  ord. 

In  LiiiiTun       frpm  thfi  ffnfft,  befoTC  it  attempted  to  manufiwy 
,    EtSria  ^       tiirr>  for  ifsftlf  after  the  models  which  it  impoit- 
ftodve.  ^^^     j^  exchange  it  had  nothing  to  offer  except 

its  raw  produce,  consisting  especially  of  its  copper,  silver, 

*  Vdum  is  certaioly  of  Latin  origin ;  so  is  maiut^  cspeciany  as  that 
term  denotes  not  merely  the  mast,  but  the  tree  in  general :  antenna  like- 
wise  may  oome  from  ard  (anhdare^  anUttary  and  tenden  —  mtperUnta. 
Of  Greek  origin,  on  the  other  hnnd,  are  gvbemart^  to  steer,  (xi>/9f^y«9) ; 
ancora^  anchor  {ayyutqa) ;  prcra^  ship^s  bows  (;r^w^a) ;  apUaibre^  ship's 
slern  (a9>Aa<rToy) ;  anquinoj  the  rope  fastening  the  yards  (a/j(o*ya) ;  tunh 
f<ff,  sea-sickness  (vaiala). 

The  four  principal  winds — aquih,  the  *'  eagle-wind,**  the  north-east- 
erV  Tramontana ;  tfoliumua  (of  uncertain  derivation,  perhaps  the  "  vul- 
ture-wind **),  the  south  easterly;  awter  the  "scorching**  south-west 
wind,  the  Sirocco  ;fawmhia,  the  **  favourable ** north-west  wind  blowing 
f]x>m  the  Tyrrhene  Sea — have  indigenous  names  bearing  no  reference  ttt 
navigation ;  but  all  the  other  Latin  names  for  winds  are  Greek  (such  af 
fvru«,  no^ttf),  or  translations  from  the  Greek  (0.  ff,  to/omw  ^  airi}iMinfc« 
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and  iron,  but  including  also  slaves  and  timber  for  ship- 
building, amber  from  the  Baltic,  and,  in  the  event  of  bad 
harvests  occurring  abroad,  its  grain. 

From  this  state  of  things  as  to  the  commodities  in  de- 
mand and  the  equivalents  to  be  offered  in  return,  we  have 
aiready  explained  why  Italian  traffic  assumed  in  Latium  a 
form  differing  from  that  which  it  presented  in  Etruria.  The 
Latins,  who  were  deficient  in  all  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port/^QOuld  carry  on  only  a  passive  traffic,  and  were  obliged  | 
even  in  the  earliest  times  to  procure  the  copper  of  which 
they  had  need  from  the  Etruscans  in  exchange  for  cattle  or 
slaves — we  have  already  mentioned  the  very  ancient  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (p. 
149).  On  the  other  hand  the  Tuscan  balance  of  tracjfijamat 
tiftvo  KooTi  no/^yypip|]y  favniicaJTH^t  ' 'fif^ri^  nni^  rnpnlnnin,  ■ 
at  Capua  and  Spina.  Hence  the  rapid  development  of 
prosperity  in_these  regions  and  their  powerful  commercial 
poaiiifitn ;  whereas  Latium  remained  pre-eminently  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  same  contrast  recurs  in  all  their 
individual  relations.  The  oldest  tombs  constructed  and  fur- 
nished in  the  Greek  &shion,  but  with  an  extravagance  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  strangers,  are  to  be  found  at  Caere, 
while — with  the  exception  of  Praeneste,  which  appears  to 
have  occupied  a  peculiar  position  and  to  have  been  very 
intimately  connected  with  Falerii  and  southern  Etruria — 
the  Ijatin  land  exhibits  not  a  single  tomb  of  this  nature  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  times ;  and  there  as  among  the  Sabel- 
lians  a  simple  turf  seemed  sufficient  as  a  covering  for  any 
one's  remains.  Thfijnqst  ancie_nt_cpins,  of  not  muclY  later 
origin  than  thqse^f  Magna  Graecia,  belong  to"  EtfuruiTlind 
tft  Populonia  in  particular:  durTng  the  whole  regal  period  - 
Latium  1)Ud  to  bfe  cdnlent  with  copper  by  weight,  and  had 
not  even  intioduced  foreign  coins,  for  the  instances  are  very 
rare  in  which  such  coins  (e.  g,  one  of  Posidonia)  have  been 
found  there.  In  architecture,  plastic  art,  and  embossing, 
the  same  stimulants  acted  on  Etruria  and  on  Latium.  but  it 
was  only  in  the  case  of  the  former  that  capital  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them  and  led  to  their  being  prosecuted  exten- 
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sively  and  with  growing  technical  skill.  The  comnioditiei 
were  upon  the  whole  the  same,  which  were  bought,  sold, 
and  manufactured  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  birt  tha  aontb. 
i  ..  \  fl«ai-lAn<^  wA«  far  inferior  tn  itn  nnrthnm  nrig^hours  in  the 
]  f"^r£j^^^wh'^*^  ^^^  ^^"^merce  was  plied.  The  contrast 
between  them  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  tha 
Articles  of  luxury  manu&ctured  after  Greek  models  in 
Etruria  found  a  market  in  Latium,  particularly  at  Pra^ 
ncste,  and  even  in  Greece  itself  while  Latiom  hardly  ever 
exported  anything  of  the  kind. 

A  distinction  not  less  remarkable  between  the  oommeroa 
of  the  Latins  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  appeara 


EtruBOo- 
Attioan^ 

^^m  to  the  earliest  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  in  the 


Attic  and       in  their  respective  routes  or  lines  of  traffic.     As 

Latino-  -    -      _  - — - 


sommeroe.       Adriatic  we  can  hardly  do^more  than  expresi 

the  conjecture  that  it  was  directed  from  Spina  and  Hatria 

■  chiefly  to  Corey ra.     We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  1^6) 

Jthat  the  western  Etruscans  ventured  boldly  into_thfi.i:astero 
seqa,  and  traflickei  not  mefeTy""wItH" Sicily,  but  al^Q_jLith 
Greece  JprQJger.  An  ancient  intercourse  with  Attica  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Attic  clay  vases,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
more  recent  Etruscan  tombs,  and  had  been  perhaps  even  at 
this  time  introduced  for  other  purposes  than  the  already* 
mentioned  decoration  of  tombs,  while  conversely  Tyrrfie- 
nian  bronze  candlesticks  and  gold  cups  were  articles  early 
]  in  request  in  Attica,  Still  more  definitely  is  such  aninter^ 
I  noursfi  indicated_by  the  coins.  The  silver  pieces  oT^opu- 
lonia  were  struck  afler  the  pattern  of  a  very  old  silver  pieoe 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  Gorgoneion,  on  the  other 
merely  presenting  an  incuse  square,  which  has  been  found 
(it  Athens  and  on  the  old  amber-route  in  the  district  of 
Posen,  and  which  was  in  all  probability  the  very  coin  struck 
by  order  of  Solon  in  Athens.  We  have  mentioned  already 
that  the  Etruscans  had  also  dealings,  and  perhaps  after  the 
development  of  the  Etrusco-Carthaginian  maritime  allianoa 
their  principal  dealings,  with  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  a  re> 
markable  circumstance  that  in  the  oldest  tombs  of  Caeje, 
besides  native  vessels  of  bronze  and  silver,  there  have  beev 
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fomd  chiefly  oriental  articles,  which  may  certainly  have 
oome  from  Greek  merchants,  but  more  probably  were  intro- 
duced by  Phoenician  traders.  We  must  not,  however, 
attribute  too  great  importance  to  this  Phoenician  trade,  and 
in  particular  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  alpb» 
l>et,  as  well  as  the  otber^influences  that  stimulated  and  m»  \  ^ 
lurad  T^^tivft  <?nlt^r^,  '^^'^^  C^^nghirfJi  IfHytiyra  Ky  Che  CireefcS,  ^\  ^ 
MidnotJ)v  the  Phoenicians. 

Latin  commerce  assumed  a  different  direction.  Barely 
as  we  have  opportunity  of  instituting  comparisons  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Etruscans  as  regards  the  reception  of 
Ilellenio  elements,  the  cases  in  which  such  comparisons  can 
be  instituted  exhibit  the  two  nations  as  completely  indepen* 
.dent  of  each  other.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  alphabet.  The  Greek  alphabet  brought  to  the 
Etruscans  from  the  Chalcidico-Doric  colonies  in  Sicily  or 
Qimpania  varies  not  immaterially  from  that  which  the  lAt> 
lus  derived  from  the  same  quarter,  so  that,  although  both 
peoples  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  they  have  done 
so  at  different  times  and  different  places.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon appears  in  particular  words :  the  Roman  Poflux 
and  the  Tuscan  Pultuke  are  independent  corruptions  of  the 
Greek  Polydeukes ;  the  Tuscan  TJtuze  or  Uthuze  is  formed 
from  Odysseus,  the  Roman  Ulixes  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  form  of  the  name  usual  in  Sicily;  in  like  manner  the 
Tuscan  Aivas  corresponds  to  the  old  Greek  form  of  this 
name,  the  Roman  Aiax  to  a  secondary  forni  that  was  prob- 
ably also  Sicilian ;  the  Roman  Aperta  or  Apelto  and  the 
Samnite  Appellun  have  sprung  from  the  Doric  Apellon,  the 
Tuscan  Apulu  from  Apollon.  Thus  the  language  and  wyit*  *  ^J 
inp  f»f  Xifltiiun  indicate  that  the  dire<gtion  of  Latin  nommftinft         _. ,  *;; 

was  gXCluSlYfly  t^^'ftr^fl  tViA  rnmnAAnfl  ft|^^  ^^'I'^^     EvCf]^      . 

other  trace  which  has  survived  from  so  remote  an  age  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion:  such  as,  the  coin  of  Posidonia 
found  in  Latium  ;  the  purchase  of  grain,  when  a  failure  of 
the  harvest  occurred  in  Rome,  from  the  Volscians,  Cumae- 
ans,  and  Siceliots  (and,  as  was  natural,  from  the  Etruscans 
as  well);  above  all,  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  /^  '' 
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Latin  and  Sicilian  monetary  systems.  As  the  local  Dorioo. 
Clialcidian  designation  of  silver  coin  po/wg,  and  the  Sicilian 
measure  iifuva,  were  transferred  with  the  same  meaning  tc 
Latium  as  nummus  and  kemina^  so  conversely  the  Italian 
designations  of  weight,  lUfra,  iriensy  quadrans^  sextafUj 
uncia,  which  arose  in  Latium  for  the  measurement  of  the 
copper  which  was  used  by  weight  instead  of  money,  had 
found  their  way  into  the  common  speech  of  Sicily  in  the 
third  century  of  the  city  under  the  corrupt  and  hybrid 
forms,  XitQct,  t^wig^  terQcig,  i^dgy  ovpua.  Indeed,  among  all 
the  Greek  systems  of  weights  and  moneys,  the  Sicilian  alone 
was  brought  into  a  determinate  relation  to  the  Italian  cop- 
per«ystem  ;  not  only  was  the  value  of  silver  set  down  con* 
ventionally  and  perhaps  legally  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times  that  of  copper,  but  the  equivalent  on  this  computa- 
tion of  a  Sicilian  pound  of  copper  (t^tt^^  ^^  ^^  Attic  tal- 
ent, f  of  the  Roman  pound)  was  in  very  early  times  struck, 
especially  at  Syracuse,  as  a  silver  coin  {Uiqu  OQyvQiov,  i.  e, 
**  pound  of  copper  in  silver  ").     Accordingly  it  cannot  be 

/  <loubted  that  Italian  bars.QLfiopj^er  circulated  also  in  Sicily 

/  instead  j£JBiQiaey'f  tfiid  this  BAaclIjrTiarrhonizes  wltlT  the 
hypothesis  that  the  commerce  of  the  Latins  with  Sicily  was 
a  passive  commerce,  in  consequence  of  which  Latin  money 
was  driuned  away  thither.  Other  proofs  of  ancient  inter- 
course  hp.twpp.n  SioHy  fliid  Ttinly7?^r  1  p^ ni ' J  t^ '  n ^ ' f  ^'?"~m^ 
thft  Sio/iliftn  dialftftt  pf  thp  T^»"^'f"  ^ypynnmr^ufy  fpi.  ^  comjae^- 
cial  loan^  a  pri^oSy^and  a  dish,  and  the  conver§e..xeception^f 

/  Sicilian  terms  Jnltalj;,  Tiave  been  already  mentioned  (p. 

*  213,"  2G4).  We  meet  also  with  several,  though  less  defi- 
nite, traces  of  an  ancient  intercourse  of  the  Latins  with  the 
Chalcidian  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and 
with  the  Phocaeans  in  Velia  and  Massilia«  That  it  was 
however  far  less  active  than  that  with  the  Sioeliots  Is  shown 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  all  the  Greek  words  which 
made  their  way  in  earlier  times  to  Latium  exhibit  Doric 
forms— we  need  only  recall  Aesculapius^  LaUmay  Aperta^ 
machina.  Had  their  dealings  with  the  originally  Ionian 
cities,  such  as  Cumae  (p.  189)  and  the  Phocaean  settle 
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ments,  been  on  a  similar  scale  with  those  which  they  had 
^ith  the  Sicilian  Dorians,  Ionic  forms  would  at  least  have 
made  their  appearance  along  with  the  others ;  although  cer- 
tainly Dorism  early  penetrated  into  these  Ionic  colonies 
themselves,  and  their  dialect  varied  greatly.  While  all  the 
faqts  thus  combine  to  attest  the  stirring  traffic  of  the  Latin* 
wijh  tjfie  Greeks  oT^the  western  maiiV "generally,  ancT 'esp^ 
dally  with  the  SiciITans7'tHere  Ts  scarceTy  Tbiind  aj[ll_lglff  i 
proof  of  intercourse  wjttj^otli&E-^aflQpIfis;  in  particular  it  is 
very  remarkable  that — if  we  leave  out  of  account  some 
local  names— there  is  an  utter  absence  of  any  evidence 
from  language  as  to  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Latins 
and  the  nations  speaking  the  Aramaic  tongue* 

If  we  further  inquire  how  this  traffic  was  carried  on, 
whether  by  Italian  merchants  abroad  or  by  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Italy,  the  former  supposition  has  all  the  probabili- 
ties in  its  favour,  at  least  so  far  as  Latium  is  concerned.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  those  Latin  terms  denoting  the 
substitute  for  money  and  the  commercial  loan  could  have 
found  their  way  into  general  use  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  through  the  mere  resort  of  Sicilian  mer- 
chants to  Ostia  and  their  receipt  of  copper  in  exchange  for 
ornaments. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  persons  and  classes  by  whom 
this  traffic  was  carried  on  in  Italy,  rio  special  superior  claas 

landed  proprietors  deveXop^ed  itself  in  Ronie,    The  reason 

*  If  we  leave  out  of  view  SarrannUy  AfsTy  and  other  local  designa- 
tloQi  (p.  I99)f  the  Latin  language  appears  not  to  possess  a  single  word 
Immediately  derived  in  early  times  from  the  Phoenician.  The  ver^ 
few  words  from  Phoenicinn  roots  which  occur  in  it,  such  as  arraho  or 
arra  and  perhaps  also  murrct,  vMiriuf,  and  the  like,  are  plainly  borrowo  1 
pn»imately  from  the  Greek,  which  has  a  considerable  number  of  such 
words  of  Oriental  extraction  as  indiciitjons  of  its  primitive  intercourse 
with  the  Aramaeans.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  enigmatical  word  th^ 
tanrtu;  whether  it  may  have  been  originally  Greek  or  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Phoenician  or  Persian,  it  is  at  any  rate,  as  a  Latin  word, 
dcrifed  from  the  Greek,  as  the  very  retaining  of  its  aspiration  proref 
(p.  240). 


.■>.     ^ 
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of  this  surprising  phenomenon  was,  that  the  wholesale  eom* 
merce  of  Latium  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  handgoT 
th^Jfirgft  lanflftti  pr^prit\t?rf  n  nyfMTrhf^ift  wh'if h  in  nfit  so 
singular  as  it  seems.  It  was  natural  that  in  a  country  in- 
tersected bj  several  navigable  rivers  the  great  landholder, 
« ho  was  paid  by  his  tenants  their  quotas  of  produce  in 
kind,  should  come  at  an  early  period  to  possess  barks ;  and 
there  is  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  The  transmarine 
traffic  conducted  on  the  trader's  own  account  must  therefore 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  great  landholder,  seeing 
that  he  alone  possessed  the  vessels  for  4t  and-— in  his  pro- 
duce— ^the  articlea  for  export.*  In  &ct  the  distinction  b» 
tween  a  landed  and  a  moneyed  aristocracy  was  unknown  to 
the  Romans  of  earlier  times ;  tliA  prrpi|^  ]ftn<lhf||<1ftTs  were  at 
|he  gftTTiA  tfynft  fliA  ^pffl^jlAhnra  ftttT^ftjypitalists.  In  the 
case  of  a  very  active  commerce  such  a  combination  certain- 
ly could  not  have  been  maintained;  but,  as  the  previous 
representation  shows,  while  there  waa  a  oomparatively  vig^ 
orous  traffic  in  TloTne  in  nn^gflqiiAnftft  of  the  trad^of  the 
Latin  land  beijjg  there  concentrated,  Rolne'was  byjap  means 
nTainl^  a  commjrfiial  ^i«^  lilfft  Cmi^ot  TVf^pfriiTtiy  Ki^f,  ^[^ 
and  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  an  ^agriculture  commu- 
nitjr.'      ' "~ 

*  QuintoB  Claadiua,  in  a*Iaw  issaed  shortly  before  584,  prohibited  the 
oenatore  from  having  sea-going  vessels  holding  more  than  800  amphonf 
(I  amph,  iM nearly  6  gallons) :  id  taiif  kM'tim  ad  /ructut  ex  agr'ta  tuse- 
tandot ;  quaetius  omnis  pairibia  indeeortu  vinu  (Liv.  xzi.  68).  It  vai 
thus  an  ancieut  usage,  and  was  still  permitted,  that  the  senators  should 
po)>se8S  sea-going  vessels  for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  their  estates : 
on  the  other  hand,  transmarine  mercantile  speculation  {juaegtve^  inJR<\ 
flttmg  out  of  vessels,  &c.)  on  their  part  was  prohibited.  It  is  a  curioui 
hct  that  the  ancient  Greeks  as  wjll  as  the  Romans  expressed  the  ton- 
nage of  their  sea  gmng  ships  constantly  in  amphoras  ;  the  reaf>on  evi* 
dently  l>eing,  that  Greece,  as  well  as  Italy  exported  wme  at  a  eompmn 
(ivdy  early  period,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  bulky  aitkle. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MBA8UBINO    AND    WBITINO. 

Tbb  art  of  measuring  brings  the  world  into  subjectioii 
to  man ;  the  art  of  writing  prevents  his  knowledge  fi*om 
perishing  along  with  himself;  together  they  make  man— 
what  nature  has  not  made  him — ^all-powerful  and  eternal. 
It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  history  to  trace  the  course 
of  national  progress  along  these  paths  also. 

Measurement  necessarily  presupposes  the  development 
itBiim  ^^  *^®  several  ideas  of  units  of  time,  of  space, 

BieMures.  gii(j  Qf  weight,  and  of  a  whole  consisting  of  equal 
parts,  or  in  other  words  of  number  and  of  a  numeral  sys- 
tem. The  most  obvious  bases  presented  by  nature  for  this 
purpose  are,  in  reference  to  time,  the  periodic  returns  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  the  day  and  the  month ;  in  reference 
to  space,  the  length  of  the  human  foot,  which  is  more  easily 
applied  in  measuring  than  the  arm  ;  in  reference  to  gravity, 
the  burden  which  a  man  is  able  to  poise  {librare)  on  his 
hand  while  he  holds  his  arm  stretched  out,  or  the  ''  weight  ** 
{libra).  As  a  basis  for  the  notion  of  a  whole  made  up  of 
equal  parts,  nothing  so  readily  suggests  itself  as  the  hand 
with  its  five,  or  the  hands  with  their  ten,  fingers ;  upon  this 
rests  the  decimal  system.  We  Have  already  observed  that 
these  elements  of  all  numeration  and  measuring  reach  back 
Qot  merely  beyond  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
■tocks,  but  even  to  the  most  remote  primeval  times.  The 
antiquity  in  particular  of  the  measurement  of  time  by  the 
moon  is  demonstrated  by  language  (p.  40)  ;  even  the  mode 
of  reckoning  the  days  that  elapse  between  the  several  phases 
of  the  moon,  not  forward  from  the  phase  'on  which  it  had 
entered  last,  but  backward  from  that  which  was  nejct  ex* 
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pected,  is  at  least  older  than  the  separation  of  the  Greeki 
and  Latins* 

The  most  definite  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  original 
D^dnj^  exclusive  use  of  the  decimal  system  among  the 
■y^"*  Indo-Germans  is  furnished  by  the  well-kQCiwn 

agreement  of  all  Indo-Germanio  languages  in  respect  to  the 
numerals  as  fiir  as  a  hundred  inclusive  (p.  41).  In  the  case 
of  Italy  the  decimal  system  pervaded  all  the  earliest  ar- 
rangements :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  immber  ten 
so  usual  in  the  case  of  witnesses,  securities,  envoys,  and 
magistrates,  the  legal  equivalence  of  one  ox  and  ten  sheep, 
the  partition  of  the  canton  into  ten  curies  and  the  pervading 
application  generally  of  the  decurial  system,  the  limitation 
the  tenth  in  offerings  and  in  agi'iculture,  decimation,  and  the 
praenomen  Decimua,  Among  the  applications  of  this  most 
ancient  decimal  system  in  the  sphere  of  measuring  and  of 
writing,  the  remarkable  Italian  ciphers  claim  a  primary 
place.  When  the  Greeks  and  Italians  separated,  there  were 
still  evidently  no  conventional  signs  of  number.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  the  three  oldest  and  most  indispensable 
nunwrals,  one,  five,  and  ten,  represented  by  three  signs — 
I,  V  or  A,  X,  manifestly  imitations  of  the  outstretched  fin- 
ger, and  the  open  hand  single  and  double — which  were  not 
derived  either  from  the  Hellenes  or  the  Phoenicians,  but 
were  common  to  the  Romans,  Sabellians,  and  Etruscans. 
They  were  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional Italian  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  evidences  of  the 
liveliness  of  that  eArlier  inland  intercourse  among  the  Ital- 
ians which  preceded  their  transmarine  commerce  (p.  260). 
Which  of  the  Italian  stocks  invented,  and  which  of  them 
borrowed,  these  signs,  can  of  course  no  longer  be  ascei^ 
(ained.  Other  traces  of  the  pure  decimal  system  occur  but 
apariiigly  in  this  field  ;  among  them  are  the  vorsut,  the  St^ 
bellian  measure  of  surface  of  100  square  feet  (p.  45),  an  I 
the  Roman  year  of  10  months. 

Generally  in  ^tho  case  of  those  Italian  measures,  which 

were  not  connected  with  Greek  standards  and 

dadmai  Were  probably  developed  by  the  Italians  befb:  6 

fTttflou  ^^^^  came  into  contact  with  the  Gre«»ks,  thor* 
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prevailed  the  partition  of  the  "  whole "  (as)  into  twelve 
'*  units  ^  {ttnciae).  The  very  earliest  Latin  priesthoods,  the 
colleges  of  the  Salii  and  Arvales  (p.  226),  as  well  as  the 
leagues  of  the  Etruscan  dties,  were  organized  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  twelve.  The  same  number  predominated  in 
the  Roman  system  of  weights  and  in  the  measures  of 
iengthy  where  the  pound  (libra)  and  the  foot  (pes)  were 
usually  subdivided  into  twelve  parts ;  the  unit  of  the  Ro* 
nuin  measures  of  surface  was  the  ^*  driving  "  {actus)  of  120 
feet  square,  a  combination  of  the  decimal  and  duodecimal 
systems.*  Similar  arrangements  as  to  the  measures  of  c^ 
pacity  may  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  basis  of  the  duodecimal  system 
and  consider  how  it  can  have  happened  that,  in  addition  to 
tniy  twelve  should  have  been  so  early  and  universally  sin- 
gled out  from  the  equal  series  of  numbers,  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  no  other  source  to  which  it  can  be  referred  than  a 
comparison  of  the  solar  and  lunar  periods.  The  double 
hand  of  ten  fingers  and  the  solar  cycle  of  nearly  twelve 
lunar  periods  first  suggested  to  man  the  profound  concep- 
tion of  an  unit  composed  of  equal  units,  and  thereby  origi-  • 
nated  the  idea  of  a  system  of  numbers,  the  first  step  towards 
mathematical  thought.  The  cons'stent  duodecimal  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Italian 
nation,  and  to  have  preceded  the  first  contact  with  the 
Greeks. 

But  when  at  length  the  Hellenic  trader  had  opened  up 
the  route  to  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  the  meas* 
(in     ures  of  surface  remained   unaffected,   but   the 


'*  measures  of  length,  of  weight,  and  above  all  of 

capacity — ^iu  other  words  those  definite  standards  without 
Hbich   barter  and  trafiic  are  impossible-— experienced  the 

*  Origmally  both  the  acht*^  *<  driring,"  and  its  attU  more  fi-equeDlly 
xcnrrmg  duplicate,  the  iufferumj  *^  yoking,"  were,  tike  the  Germtt 
*' morgen,**  not  measures  of  surface,  but  measures  of  labo  ir;  thj  lalter 
denotiDg  the  day's  work,  the  former  the  half-day's  work,  yi  ith  reference 
to  the  peculiarly  marked  diTision  of  the  day  in  Italy  by  the  plough 
■mil's  rest  at  soon. 
12* 
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effects  of  the  new  intematioiud  intercourse.  The  Roman 
foot,  which  in  later  times  was  a  little  smaller  than  the 
Greek,*  but  at  that  time  was  either  equal  in  reality  or  was 
at  any  rate  still  reckoned  equal  to  it^  was,  in  addition  to  its 
Roman  subdivision  into  twelve  twelfths,  divided  after  the 
Greek  fashion  into  four  hand-breadths  (pabnus)  and  sixteen 
finger-breadths  (digitut).  Further,  the  Roman  weights 
were  brought  into  a  fixed  proportional  relalaon  to  the 
Attic  system,  which  prevailed  throughout  Sicily  but  not  in 
Cumae — itnother  significant  proof  that  the  Lathi  trafiie  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  island ;  four  Roman  pounds  were 
assumed  as  equal  to  three  Attic  mtnoe,  or  rather  the  Ro- 
man pound  was  assumed  as  equal  to  one  and  a  half  of  the 
Sicilian  litrae^  or  half-mtiuxe  (p.  268).  But  the  most  singu- 
lar and  ciiequered  aspect  is  presented  by  the  Roman  meas- 
ures of  capacity,  as  regards  both  their  names  and  their  pro- 
portions. Their  names  have  come  from  the  Greek  terms 
either  by  corruption  (amphora,  modius  after  fitdifivoe,  con^ 
gius  from  x^^^^y  hemina,  egathtu)  or  by  translation  {ace- 
tabulum from  o^^aqtop)  ;  while  conversely  fecm/;  is  a  cor- 
.  ruption  of  aexiarius.  All  the  measures  are  not  identical, 
but  those  in  most  common  use  are  so ;  among  liquid  meas- 
ures the  congius  or  chua,  the  aexiarius^  and  the  cyathus,  the 
two  last  also  for  dry  goods;  the  Roman  amphora  was 
equivalent  in  liquid  measure  to  the  Attic  talent^  and  at  the 
same  time  stood  to  the  Greek  meiretes  in  the  fixed  ratio  of 
8  :  2,  and  to  the  Greek  medimnoa  of  2  :  1 .  To  one  who 
can  decipher  the  significance  of  such  records,  these  names 
and  numerical  proportions  fully  reveal  the  activity  and  im- 
portance of  the  intercourse  between  the  Sicilians  and  the 
latins. 

The  Greek  numeral  signs  were  not  adopted ;  but  the 
Roman  probably  availed  himself  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
when  it  reached  him,  to  form  ciphers  for  50  and  1000,  pe^ 
haps  also  for  100,  out  of  the  signs  for  the  three  aspirated 
lett'er^  which  he  had  no  use  f  ^r.     In  Etruria  the  sign  f*  i 

*  H  of  the  Greek  foot —  one  RozDsnfool 
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100  at  least  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  similar  way 
Afterwards,  aa  usmiiiy  happens,  the  systems  of  notation 
among  the  two  neighbouring  nations  became  assimilated  by 
the  adoption  iu  substance  of  the  Roman  system  in  Etruria. 
In  like  manner  the  Roman  calendar — and  probably  thai 
rue  Italian  ^^  ^^®  Italians  generally — began  with  an  indo* 
S«f*r^  pendent  development  of  its  own,  but  subse- 
period  ot        quently  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks. 

Orockir.-  i      .t    V,.    .  .  i.     .  i  /. 

iinenooia  In  the  division  of  time  the  returns  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  most 
directly  arrest  the  attention  of  man ;  and  accordingly  the 
day  and  the  month,  determined  not  by  cyclic  calculation 
but  by  direct  observation,  were  long  the  exclusive  measures 
of  time.  Down  to  a  late  age  sunrise  and  sunset  were  pro* 
claimed  in  the  Roman  market-place  by  the  public  crier,  and 
in  like  manner  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  early  times,  at 
each  of  the  four  phases  of  the  moon,  the  number  of  days 
that  would  elapse  from  that  phase  until  the  next  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  priests.  The  mode  of  reckoning  therefore 
in  Latium — and  the  like  mode,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  in 
use  not  merely  among  the  Sabellians,  but  also  among  the 
Etruscans^was  by  days,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
counted  not  forward  from  the  phase  that  had  last  occurred, 
but  backward  from  that  which  was  next  expected;  by  lunar 
weeks,  which  varied  in  length  between  7  and  8  days,  the 
average  length  being  7| ;  and  by  lunar  months,  which  in 
like  manner  were  sometimes  of  29,  sometimes  of  30  days, 
the  average  duration  of  the  sy nodical  month  being  29  da\8 
12  hours  44  minutes.  For  some  time  the  day  continued  to 
be  among  the  Italians  the  smallest,  and  the  month  the 
largest,  division  of  time.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that 
Uiey  began  to  distribute  day  and  night  respectively  into  four 
pirtiocs,  and  it  was  much  later  still  when  thpy  began  tc 
employ  the  division  into  hours ;  which  explains  why  even 
stocks  otherwise  closely  related  differed  in  their  mode  of 
fixing  the  commencement  of  day,  the  Romans  placing  it  al 
midnight,  the  Sabellians  and  the  Etruscans  at  noon.  Nc 
calendar,  of  the  year  at  any  rate,  had  as  yet  been  vrganise^ 
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when  the  Greeks  separated  from  the  Italians,  for  the  namei 
'r<>r  the  year  and  its  divisions  in  the  two  languages  have 
been  f:>rmed  quite  independently  of  each  other.  Nevertho 
less  the  Italians  appear  to  have  already  in  the  pre-Hellenio 
period  advanced,  if  not  to  the  arrangement  of  a  fixed  calen- 
dar, at  any  rate  to  the  institution  of  two  latter  units  of 
time.  The  simplifying  of  the  reckoning  according  to  lunar 
months  by  the  application  of  the  decimal  system,  which  was 
usual  among  the  Romans,  and  the  designation  of  a  term  of 
ten  months  as  a  "  ring  "  (annus)  or  complete  year,  bear  in 
them  all  the  traces  of  a  high  antiquity.  Later,  but  likewise 
at  a  period  very  early  and  undoubtedly  prcyious  to  the 
operation  of  Greek  influences,  the  duodecimal  system  (as 
we  have  already  stated)  was  developed  in  Italy,  and,  as  it 
derived  its  very  origin  from  the  observation  of  the  fact  that 
tlie  solar  period  was  equal  to  twelve  lunar  periods,  it  was 
c<>.rtain]y  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  reckoning  of 
time.  This  view  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  individual 
names  of  the  months— which  can  only  have  originated  afier 
the  month  was  viewed  as  part  of  a  solar  year — ^particularly 
those  of  March  and  of  May,  were  similar  among  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Italian  stock,  while  there  was  no  simi- 
larity between  the  Italian  names  and  the  Greek.  It  is  not 
improbable  therefore  that  the  problem  of  laying  down  a 
practical  calendar  which  should  correspond  at  once  to  the 
moon  and  the  sun — ^a  problem  which  may  be  compared  in 
some  sense  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  solution 
of  which  was  only  recognized  as  impossible  and  abandoned 
ftfler  the  lapse  of  many  centuries — had  already  employed 
the  minds  of  men  in  Italy  before  the  epoch  at  which  their 
contact  with  the  (ireeks  began  ;  these  purely  national  a^ 
tempts  to  solve  it,  however,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
What  we  know  of  the  oldest  calendar  of  Rome  and  of 
some  other  Latin  cities — as  to  the  Sabelliaii  aud 
rtoiO'Orwk  Etruscan  measurement  of  time  we  have  no  trap 
eaien  ar.  (Jitional  information — is  decidedly  based  en  th<i 
oldest  Greek  arrangement,  which  was  intended  to  answer 
both  to  the  phases  of  "he  moon  and  to  the  seasons  of  thf 
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•olar  year,  ootBtructed  on  the  assumption  of  a  lunar  period 
of  29^  days  and  a  solar  period  of  12^  lunar  months  or 
3(>8}  days,  and  on  the  r^ular  alternation  of  a  full  month 
or  month  of  30  days  with  a  hollow  month  or  month  of  2S 
days  and  of  a  year  of  12  with  a  year  of  13  months,  but  at 
the  same  time  maintained  'n  some  sort  of  harmony  with 
tlie  actual  celestial  phenomena  by  arbitrary  curtailments 
and  intercalations.     It  is  possible  that  this  Greek  arrange- 
ment of  the  year  in  the  first  instance  came  into  use  among 
the  Latins  without  undei^oing  any  alteration ;  but  the  old* 
est  form  of  the  lionian  year  which  can  be  historically  recog« 
nized  varied  materially  from  its  model,  not  in  the  cyclical 
result  nor  yet  in  the  alternation  of  years  of  12  with  years 
of  13  months,  but  in  the  designation  and  in  the  measuring 
off  of  the  individual  months.     The  Roman  year  began  with 
the  beginning  of  spring ;  the  first  month  in  it,  and  the  only 
one  which  bears  the  name  of  a  god,  was  named  from  Mars 
(Martius\  the   three  following  from   sprouting   (aprili8\ 
growing  (matiM),  and  thriving  (iumuti)^  the  iillh  and  on- 
ward to  the  tenth  from  their  places  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment {quinciilis,  sexiil'S,  September,  October,  november^  de- 
cember),  the   eleventh  from   commencing   {ianuariua)    (p. 
224),  with  reference  probably  to  the  renewal  of  agricultural 
operations  that  followed  mid-winter  and  the  season  of  rest^ 
the  tweiflh,  and  in  an  ordinary  year  the  last,  from  cleansing 
{/ebruarius).    To  this  series  recurring  in  regular  succession 
there  was  added  in  the  intercalary  year  a  nameless  "  labour- 
month  "  (mercecbnius)  at  the  close  of  the  year,  viz.  aflcr 
February.     And,  as  the  Roman  calendar  was  independciit 
as  respected  the  names  of  the  months  which  were  probably 
taken  from  the  old  national  ones,  it  was  also  independent  i\a 
regarded  their  duration.     Instead  of  the  lour  years  of  the 
Grerk  cycle,  each  composed  of  six  m  nths  of  30  and  six  of 
2D  days  and  an  intercalary  month  inserted  every  second 
ycsr  alterntitfly  of  29  and  30  days  (354  +  384  +  354  +  388 
=  1475  days),  the  Roman  calendar  substituted  four  years, 
each  containing  four  months — the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth 
—of  31  days  and  seven  of  29  days,  with  a  February  of  2S 
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days  during  tliree  years  and  of  29  in  the  fourth,  and  an  ii> 
tercalary  month  of  27  days  inserted  every  second  year 
(855+388+355+382=1475  days).  In  like  manner  this 
calendar  deviated  from  the  original  distrihution  of  tlie 
month  into  four  weeks,  sometimes  of  7,  sometimes  of  8 
days  ;  instead  of  this  it  permanently  fixed  the  first  quartei 
in  the  months  of  31  days  on  the  seventh,  in  those  of  29  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  the  full  moon  in  the  former  on  the  fi^ 
teenth,  in  the  latter  on  the  thirteenth  day  ;  so  that  the  s(k>- 
ond  and  fourth  weeks  in  the  month  consisted  of  8  days,  the 
third  ordinarily  of  9  (only  in  the  case  of  the  February  of 
28  days  it  consisted  of  8,  and  in  the  intercalary  month  of 
27  days,  of  7),  the  first  of  6  where  the  month  consisted  of 
31,  and  in  other  cases  of  4  days.  As  the  course  of  the  last 
three  weeks  of  the  month  was  thus  essentially  similar,  it 
was  henceforth  necessary  only  to  proclaim  the  length  of  the 
first  week  in  each  month.  Thence  the  first  day  of  the  first 
week  received  the  name  of  "  proclamation-day  "  {kalendat). 
The  first  days  of  the  second  and  fourth  weeks,  which  were 
uniformly  of  8  days,  were — in  conformity  with  the  Roman 
custom  of  reckoning,  which  included  the  terminus  ad  quern 
— designated  as  "  nine-days  "  (nonae,  noundinae)^  while  the 
first  day  of  the  third  week  retained  the  old  name  of  idus 
(perhaps  "  dividing-day  ").  The  chief  motive  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  this  strange  remodelling  of  the  calendar  seems 
to  have  been  a  belief  in  the  salutary  virtue  of  odd  num- 
bers ;  *  and  while  in  general  it  is  based  on  the  oldest  form 
of  the  Greek  year,  its  variations  from  that  form  distinctly 
exhibit  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which 
were  then  paramount  in  Lower  Italy,  and  which  especially 
turned  upon  a  mystic  view  of  numbers.  But  the  oonscv 
i^ucnce  was  that  this  Roman  calendar,  clearly  as  it  bears 

*  CcnsoriD.  20.  4,  6 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  13, 6 ;  Solin.  1.  With  raferenct 
lo  this  belief  in  general,  see  Festus,  Ep.  v.  imjwrcm,  p.  109,  Mull. ;  Vir- 
gil, Ed.  Till.  75,  and  Servius  thereon;  PHd.  xxviii.  2,  23  (impares  nu- 
tnrrot  aii  omnia  vehcmcniiores  credimuH  idque  in  febribttM  cHerum  obtierwMf 
done  intelUff'tur);  Macrob.  Comm.  i.  2, 1 ;  ii.  2,  17  {impar  numarut  mm 
Hpar/tmina  ffoeatur)]  Plutarch,  Q,  R,  102, 
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traces  of  the  desire  thM  it  should  harmonise  with  the  course 
hoth  of  sun  and  moon,  in  reality  by  no  means  so  corroi 
sponded  with  the  lunar  periods  as  did  at  least  on  the  whole 
its  Greek  model,  while,  like  the  oldest  Gieek  cyde,  it  could 
only  follow  the  solar  seasons  by  means  of  frequent  arbi« 
trary  excisions,  and  did  in  all  probability  follow  them  but 
very  imperfectly,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  calendar 
would  be  handled  with  greater  skill  than  was  manifested  in 
Its  original  arrangement.  The  retention  moreover  of  the 
reckoning  by  months  or — which  is  the  same  thing — by 
years  of  ten  months  implies  a  tacit,  but  not  to  be  misun* 
derstood,  confession  of  the  irregularity  and  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  oldest  Roman  solar  year.  This  Roman  calendar 
may  be  regarded,  at  least  in  its  essential  features,  as  that 
generally  current  among  the  Latins.  As  the  time  of  begin- 
ning the  year  and  the  names  of  the  months  were  universal* 
ly  liable  to  change,  variations  in  the  minor  ordinal  numbers 
and  designations  are  quite  compatible  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  common  basis ;  and  with  such  a  calendar-system,  which 
practically  was  quite  irrespective  of  the  lunar  course,  the 
Latins  might  easily  come  to  have  their  months  of  arbitrary 
length,  whose  limits  were  possibly  markexl  by  annual  festi- 
vals— as  in  the  case  of  the  Alban  months,  which  varied  be- 
tween 16  and  36  days.  It  would  appear  probable  there> 
ftjf^  that  the  Greek  trieteria  had  early  been  introduced  from 
]>>wer  Italy  at  least  into  Latium  and  perhaps  also  among 
the  other  Italian  stocks,  and  had  thereafter  been  subjected 
in  the  calendars  of  the  several  cities  to  various  subordinate 
alterations. 

For  the  measuring  of  periods  of  more  than  one  year 
lite  regnal  years  of  the  kings  may  have  been  employed  :  but 
it  is  dcubtfiil  whether  that  method  of  dating,  which  was  in 
use  in  the  East,  existed  in  Greece  or  Italy  during  earlier 
lim«  8.  On  the  other  hand  the  intercalary  period  recurring 
cvei  f  four  years,  and  the  census  and  lustration  of  the  com 
mufilty  connected  with  it,  appear  to  have  suggested  a  reck 
oiling  by  lustra  similar  in  plan  to  the  Greek  reckoning  by 
Olympiads — a  mode  of  reckoning,  however,  which  early 
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lost  its  chronological  importance  in  consequence  of  tlic 
Irregularities  that  were  soon  introduced  by  the  ijostpoo^ 
uients  of  the  census. 

The  art  of  expressing  sounds  by  written  signs  was  of 
iiitrodno-       ^^^^^  Origin  than  the  art  of  measurement.     Tb« 
tion  of  Hei-    Italians  did  not  any  more  than  the.  Hell^ies  d» 
bits  into         velope  such  an  art  of  themselvesy  although  we 
^'  may  discover  attempts  at  such  a  development  in 

the  Italian  numeral  signs  (p.  272),  and  possibly  also  in  the 
primitive  Italian  custom — formed  independently  of  Hellenio 
influence — of  drawing  lots  by  means  of  wooden  tablets. 
The  difliculty  which  must  have  attended  the  first  individual- 
izing of  sounds— occurring  as  they  do  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  combinations — is  best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
single  nljjhabet  propagated  from  people  to  people  and  from 
generation  to  generation  has  sufficed,  and  still  suffices,  for 
the  whole  of  Aramaic,  Indian,  Graeco-Roman,  and  modem 
civilization  ;  and  this  most  important  product  of  the  human 
intellect  ^as  the  joint  creation  of  the  Aramaeans  and  the 
Indo-Germans.  The  Semitic  family  of  languages,  in  which 
vowels  have  a  subordinate  character  and  never  can  begin  a 
word,  presented  special  facilities  for  the  individualizing  of 
the  consonants  ;  and  it  was  among  the  Semites  accordingly 
that  the  first  alphabet — ^in  which  the  vowels,  however,  were 
wanting — ^was  invented.  It  was  the  Indians  and  Greeks 
who  first  independently  of  each  other  and  by  very  diver- 
gent methods  created,  out  of  the  Aramaean  consonantal 
writing  introduced  among  them  by  commerce,  a  complete 
alphabet  by  the  addition  of  the  vowels — which  was  efiksted 
by  the  application  of  four  letters,  which  the  Greeks  did  not 
use  as  consonantal  signs,  for  the  four  vowels  a  e  i  Oy  and  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  sign  for  u — in  other  words  by  the 
introduction  of  the  syllable  into  writing  instead  of  the  men 
iH/UsoRant,  or,  as  Pulamedes  says  in  Euripides, 

This  Aramaeo-Hellenic  alphabet  was  accordingly  brougnt 
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to  the  Italians  through  the  medium  of  the  Sicilian  or  Italian 
Hellenes;  not,  however,  through  the  agricultunii  colonies 
of  Magna  Graecia,  but  through  the  merchants  of  Cuniae  oi 
Naxos^  by  whom  it  must  have  been  brought  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  verjr  ancient  emporia  of  international  traffic  ir. 
Latium  and  Etruria — ^to  Rome  and  Caere.  The  alphabet 
rpt»ived  by  the  Italians  was  by  no  means  the  oldest  Hoi 
Icnic  one ;  it  had  already  experienced  several  modifications, 
particularly  the  addition  of  the  three  letters  S  <p  X  ^^^  ^^^ 
alteration  of  the  signs  for  i  y  X.*     We  have  already  ob- 

*  The  history  of  the  alphabet  among  the  Hellenes  tnms  essentkUy 
OB  the  £Mt  that — assuming  the  primitive  alphabet  of  23  letters,  ihai 
is  to  say,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  Tocalised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  « — ^proposNls  of  very  variooB  kinds  were  made  to  supplement  and 
improre  it,  and  each  of  those  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The  most  imports 
ant  of  these,  which  it  is  interesting  to  keep  iu  view  as  bearing  on  ^he 
history  of  Italian  wrtdng,  are  the  following : — I.  The  introdnction  of 
special  signs  for  the  sounds  l^  /.  This  proposal  is  so  old  that  all 
the  Greek  alphabets  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the  islands 
Thera  and  Melos,  and  all  derived  from  the  Greek  without  exception,  ex- 
hibit its  influence.  At  first  probably  the  aim  was  to  append  the  signs 
X^17,^^  g^i,  and  V^  ^  ;ki  to  the  close  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  this 
shape  it  was  adopted  on  the  continent  of  Hellas— with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Corinth — and  also  among  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other  hand,  of  Crete  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  aldo  the  Corinthians  on  the  nudnland  appear, 
when  this  proposal  reached  them,  to  have  already  had  in  use  for  the 
sound  (f  the  fifteenth  sign  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  a  (Samech) ;  ao- 
oordmgly  of  the  three  new  signs  they  adopted  the  'i>  for.  the  «»i,  but 
employed  the  X  not  for  ^ly  but  fo  :f«.  The  third  sign  originally 
invented  for  /?  was  probably  allowed  in  most  instances  to  drop ;  the 
lonians  of  Asia  Hhior  retained  it,  but  gave  to  it  the  value  of  ^u 
The  mode  of  writing  adopted  in  Asia  Minor  whs  followed  also  by  Athens ; 
only  in  its  cue  not  merely  the  ^t^  but  the  ^7  also,  was  not  I'eceived  and 
in  their  rooin  the  two  consonants  continued  to  be  written  as  before.  II. 
Eqonlly  early,  if  not  still  earlier,  an  effort  was  made  to  obviHte  the  con- 
fusion that  might  so  easily  occur  between  the  forms  for  i  "$•  and  for  j  ^ ; 
for  all  the  Greek  alphabets  known  to  us  bear  traces  of  the  endeavour  to 
dlsiingnish  tiiem  otherwise  and  more  precisely.  Already  in  veiy  early 
tames  two  snch  proposals  of  change  mu9t  have  been  made,  each  of  whiob 
found  a  field  of  its  own.  In  the  one  case  they  employed  for  theaibilani 
^fnr  which  the  Phoenician  alphabet  fumbhcd  two  signs,  the  fourteentk 
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served  (p.  267)  that  the  Etniscan  and  Latin  alphabets 
ncit  derived  the  one  from  the  other,  but  both  directly  from 
the  Greek ;  in  fiict  the  Greek  alphabet  came  to  Etruria  in  a 

for  9h  (M)  wd  the  eighteenth  for  «  ($)— not  the  Utter,  whlcli  ww  in 
found  the  more  anttable,  bat  the  former ;  and  such  was  in  earlier  timer 
the  mode  of  writing  in  the  eastern  inlands,  in  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and 
imong  the  Italian  Achaeans,  In  the  other  case  they  substituted  for 
the  sign  of  t  the  simple  stroke  |,  which  was  by  far  the  more  usoal,  atid 
at  no  very  iate  date  became  at  least  so  far  general  that  the  broken  •  ^ 
everywhere  disappeared,  although  indiridual  communities  retained  the  s 
in  the  form  M  nlongside  of  the  |.— -III.  Of  later  date  is  the  substitation 
of  V  for  A  (A)  which  might  readily  be  confounded  with  r  y.  This  was 
done  fai  Athens  and  Boeotin,  while  Corinth  and  the  communities  d^)end- 
ent  on  Corinth  attained  the  same  object  by  giving  to  the  /  the  semicirw 
oolar  form  C  instead  of  the  hook-shape. — ^IV.  The  forms  for  p  p  and  r 
P,  likewise  very  liable  to  be  confounded,  were  disUnguishcd  by  trans- 
fo|ming  the  latter  into  R ;  which  more  recent  form  was  not  oaed  by  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Cretans,  the  Itdian  Achaeans,  and  a  few 
other  districts,  but  on  the  other  hand  greatly  preponderated  both  in 
Greece  proper  and  in  Magna  Graeciaand  ^cily.  Still  the  older  form  of 
the  r  p  did  not  so  early  and  so  completely  disappear  there  as  the  older 
form  of  the //this  alteration  therefore  beyond  doubt  is  to  be  placed 
later, — Y,  The  distinction  between  the  long  and  short  e  and  the  long  and 
short  0  remained  in  the  earlier  times  wholly  confined  to  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

All  these  technical  improvements  are  of  a  like  nature  and  from  a 
historical  point  of  Tiew  of  like  value,  in  so  far  as  each  of  tliem  arose  at  a 
definite  time  and  at  a  definite  place  and  therearter  took  to  its  own  mode 
of  diflTusion  and  found  its  special  development  The  excellent  investi- 
gation  of  Kirchhoff  (i^hidMn  tur  0€$ehicfite  dett  ffriecfiitehen  Alphabets, 
1868),  which  has  thrown  a  clear  light  on  the — ^previously  so  obscnre — 
history  of  the  Hellenic  alphabet,  and  has  lumislied  essential  data  for  the 
eariiest  relations  between  the  Hellenes  and  Italians,  settling  in  particular 
incontrovertibly  the  previously  uncertain  home  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
is  affected  by  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  so  far  as  itlaysdispropoi-tionally 
great  stress  on  a  sin<;le  one  of  these  proposals.  If  syst(>mR  are  here  to  be 
distinguished  at  all,  we  may  not  divide  tiie  alphabets  into  two  classes  ao- 
eording  to  the  value  of  the  X  as  $  or  as  /,  but  we  shall  have  to  distin« 
guish  the  alphabet  of  23  from  that  of  25  or  26  letters,  and  perhaps 
further  iu  this  latter  case  to  distinguish  the  Ionic  ofMisia  Minor,  from  which 
the  later  common  alphabet  proceeded,  from  the  common  Greek  of  earlier 
times.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  different  pi-oposals  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  alphabet  th?  serend  districts  followed  an  essentially  edeotii 
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form  materially  difTerent  from  that  which  reached  liatium. 
The  Etruscan  alphabet  has  a  double  sign  s  (sigma  s  and  san 
«A)  and  only  a  single  k^  and  of  the  r  only  the  older  form 
P ;  the  Latin  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  a  siiigle  «,  but  a 

Oonnie,  so  that  one  was  received  here  and  another  there ;  and  it  ia  jiist  in 
this  respect  that  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  so  instnictire,  be- 
eftuse  it  shows  how  particular  groups  of  the  Greek  lands  exchanged 
improrements  in  handicraft  and  srt,  while  others  exhibited  no  such 
redprodty.  As  to  Italy  in  particular  we  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Achaean  agricultural  towns  and 
the  Chalddic  and  Doric  colonies  of  a  more  mercantile  character,  (p,  187) ; 
in  the  former  the  primitive  forms  were  throughout  retained,  in  the  Inttcr 
the  improved  forms  were  adopted,  even  those  which  coming  from  diffbr* 
ent  quarters  were  somewhat  incomiistent,  such  as  C  /  alongside  of  the 
V  L  The  Italian  alpliabets  proceed,  as  Kirchhoff  has  shown,  wlioUy 
from  the  alphabet  of  tiie  Italian  Greeks  and  in  fact  from  the  Ghalcidico- 
Dorie ;  but  that  the  Etruscans  and  Latins  reedved  their  alphabet  not  the 
one  from  the  other  but  both  dlrectiy  from  the  Greeks,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  diflferent  fonn  of  the  r.  For,  while  of  the  four  modifica- 
tions of  the  alphabet  above  described  which  concern  the  Italian  Greeks 
(the  fifth  was  confined  to  Asia  Minor)  the  first  three  were  already  carried 
out  before  the  alphabet  went  to  the  Etruscans  nnd  Latins,  the  fuUer 
distinction  between  p  and  r  had  not  yet  been  introduced  when  it  came 
to  Etniria,  but  was  complete  when  the  Latins  received  it ;  for  which  rea- 
son the  Etruscans  are  as  littie  acquainted  with  the  form  R,  for  r  as  the 
Latins  or  the  Faliscans  with  the  form  p. 

*  That  the  Etruscans  always  were  without  the  koppa,  seems  not 
donbtful;  for  not  only  is  no  sure  trace  of  it  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  tiie  modd  alphabet  of  the  Galassi  rase.  The  attempt 
to  ahow  its  presence  in  the  syllabarium  of  the  latter  is  at  any  rate  mis- 
taken, for  the  syllabarium  can  and  does  only  take  notice  of  the  Etruscan 
letters  that  were  afterwards  in  common  us6»  and  to  these  the  koppa  no- 
toriously did  not  belong ;  moreover  the  sign  placed  at  the  close  cannot 
well  from  its  position  have  any  other  value  than  that  of  the/,  which 
jras  in  fact  the  last  letter  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  and  which  could  not 
be  omitted  in  a  syllabarium  exhibiting  the  variations  of  that  alphabet 
from  its  model  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  the  koppa  should  bo  ab- 
B«fflt  from  the  Greek  alphabet  that  came  to  Etruria,  when  it  otherwise 
io  long  maintained  its  place  in  the  Ghalddico-Doric ;  but  this  may  wdl 
have  been  a  local  peculiarity  of  the  town  whose  alphabet  first  reached 
Etroria.  Oaprioe  and  acddent  have  at  all  times  had  a  share  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  sign  becoming  superfluous  shall  be  retained  or  dropped 
from  the  alphabet;  thus  the  Attic  alphabet  lost  tiie  dghteenth  FhocDi 
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double  sign  for  h  (kappa  k  and  koppa  q)^  and  of  the  r 
merely  the  more  recent  form  R.  The  oldest  Etruscan 
writing  shows  no  knowledge  of  lines,  and  winds  like  the 
coiling  of  a  snake ;  the  more  recent  employs  paralid  bro 
ken  off  lines  from  right  to  left :  the  L^atin  writing,  as  fur  sf 
our  monuments  reach  back,  exhibits  only  the  latter  fom;  id 
parallel  lines,  which  originally  perhaps  may  have  run  at 
pleasure  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left,  but  subse- 
quently ran  among  the  Romans  in  the  former,  and  among 
the  Faliscans  in  the  latter  direction.  The  model  alphabet 
brought  to  Etruria  must  notwithstanding  its  comparatively 
remodi'lled  character  reach  back  to  an  epoch  very  andent, 
though  not  positively  to  be  determint^d  ;  for,  ss  the  two 
sibilants  slgma  and  san  were  always  used  by  the  Etruscans 
as  diiTerent  sounds  side  by  side,  the  Greek  alphabet  whioh 
came  to  Etruria  must  still  have  possessed  both  of  them  in 
this  way  as  living  signs  of  sound  ;  but  among  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  language  known  to  us  not  one  presents 
Sigma  and  san  in  simultaneous  use. 

llie  Latin  alphabet  certainly,  as  we  know  it,  bears  on 
the  whole  a  more  recent  character ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  Latins  did  not  simply  receive  the  alphabet  once 
for  all,  as  was  the  case  in  Etruria,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  lively  intercourse  with  Sicily  kept  pace  for  a  cousider- 
able  period  with  the  alphabet  in  use  there,  and  foUowi'd  its 
variations.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  earlier  fornis 
2  and  M  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  but  were  su- 
perseded in  common  use  by  the  later  forms  ^  and  y^ — a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  Latins  employed  for  a  considerable  period  the 
Greek  alphabet  as  such  in  writing  either  their  mother^ 
tongue  or  Greek.  It  is  dangerous  therefore  to  draw  from 
the  nore  recent  character  of  the  Greek  alphabet  wliich  wc 
meet  with  in  Rome,  as  compared  with  that  brought  to 
Etruria,  the  inference  that  writing  was  practised  earlier  in 
Etruria  than  in  Rome. 

dan  sign,  but  retained  the  others  which  bftd  dlsappeired  from  the  osna' 
language; 
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The  powerful  impression  produced  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  treasure  of  letters  on  those  who  received  them,  and 
the  vividness  with  which  they  realized  the  power  that  slum- 
bered in  those  humble  signs,  are  illustrated  by  a  remark- 
able vase  from  one  of  the  oldest  tombs  of  Caere  (built  be. 
fore  the  invention  of  the  arch),  exhibiting  the  old  Gieek 
model  alphabet  as  it  came  to  Etruria,  and  also  an  Etruscan 
syllabarium  formed  from  it,  which  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Palamedes— evidently  a  sacred  relic  of  the  introduction 
and  acclimatization  of  alphabetic  writing  in  Etruria. 

Not  less  important  for  history  than  the  derivation  of 
l>eveJop-  th©  alphabet  is  the  further  course  of  its  develop- 
ph?^  S"  m^nt  on  Italian  soil :  perhaps  it  is  even  of  more 
^**'y-  importance ;  for  by  means  of  it  a  gleam  of  light 

is  thrown  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  Italy,  which  is  in- 
volved in  fiu*  greater  darkness  than  the  commerce  with  for* 
eigners  on  its  coast.  In  the  earliest  ep«x2h  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  when  it  was  used  without  material  alteration  as  it 
had  been  introduced,  its  use  appears  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  Etruscans  on  the  Po  and  in  what  is  now  Tuscany. 
In  course  of  time  this  alphabet,  manifestly  difRising  itself 
from  Hatria  and  Spina,  reached  southward  along  the  east 
coast  as  far  as  the  Abruzzi,  northward  to  the  Veneti  and 
subsequently  even  to  the  Celts  at  the  foot  of,  amidst,  and 
indeed  beyond  the  Alps,  so  that  its  last  offshoots  reached  aa 
fiir  as  the  Tyrol  and  Styria.  The  more  recent  epoch  start- 
ed with  a  reform  of  the  alphabet,  the  chief  features  of  which 
were  the  introduction  of  writing  in  interrupted  lines,  the 
suppression  of  the  o,  which  was  no  longer  distinguished  in 
pronundation  from  the  «,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
letter  /,  for  which  the  alphabet  as  received  by  them  had  no 
corresponding  sign.  This  reform  evidently  arose  among 
the  western  Etruscans,  and  while  it  did  not  find  reception 
beyond  the  Apennines,  became  naturalized  among  all  the 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  especially  among  the  Umbriaiis.  In 
its  fiirther  course  the  alphabet  experienced  various  fortunes 
in  connection  with  the  several  stocks  of  the  Etruscans  of 
the  Arno  and  around  Capua,  the  Umbrians  and  the  Sam 
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nites ;  frequently  the  mediae  were  entirely  or  partially  lust. 
while  elsewhere  again  new  vowels  and  consonants  were  de- 
veloped. But  that  West-Etruscan  reform  of  the  alphabet 
was  not  merely  as  old  as  the  oldest  tombs  founJ  in  Euih 
ria;  it  was  considerably  older,  for  the  syllabarium  just 
mentioned  as  found  probably  in  one  of  these  tombs  already 
prcrents  the  reformed  alphabet  in  an  essentially  modified 
and  modernised  shape ;  and,  as  the  reformed  alphabet  itself 
is  relatively  recent  as  compared  with  the  primitive  one,  the 
mind  almost  fails  in  the  effort  to  reach  back  to  the  time 
when  that  alphabet  came  to  Italy. 

While  the  Etruscans  thus  appear  as  the  instruments  in 
diffusing  the  alphabet  in  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Latin  alphabet  again  was  confined  to  Latium, 
and  maintained  its  ground,  upon  the  whole,  there  with  bu^ 
few  alterations ;  only  the  letters  y  %  and  ^  a  gradually  be- 
came coincident  in  sound,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  in  each  case  one  of  the  homophonous  signs  (x  ^  dis- 
appeared from  writing.  In  Rome  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  were  already  laid  aside  when  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
committed  to  writing.  Now  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
oldest  abbreviations  the  distinction  between  y  e  imd  x  it  is 
still  regularly  maintained ;  ♦  that  the  period,  accordingly, 
when  the  sounds  became  in  pronunciation  coincident,  and 
before  that  again  the  period  during  which  the  abbreviations 
became  fixed,  were  far  earlier  than  the  origin  of  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  and  lastly,  that  a  considerable  interval  must  nece^ 
sarily  have  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of  writing  and 
the  establishment  of  a  conventional  system  of  abbreviation; 
we  must,  both  as  regards  Etruria  and  Latium,  carry  l)ack 
the  commencement  of  the  art  of  writing  to  an  epoch  which 

*  Thna  C  represents  Gains ;  ON  Gnaeun  ;  while  K  stands  for  Kdem?, 
With  the  more  recent  abbreTiations  of  course  this  is  not  Ihe  case ;  in 
these  f  is  represented  not  by  G,  but  by  G  (GAL  OaUria)  x,  as  a  rale, 
by  0  (C  ctrUwn  COS  eomul ;  COL  CoUina),  or  before  a  by  K  (KA  R  kar- 
mentalia;  MERk  merhatiu).  For  they  expressed  for  a  time  the  aonad 
9  before  a  by  K,  before  the  Dtlier  vowels  by  G,  just  as  oar  9  as  onl} 
written  before  u. 
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more  closely  approximates  to  the  first  incidenoe  of  the 
Egyptian  Sirius^period  within  historical  times,  the  year 
1322  B.  c^  than  to  the  year  776,  with  which  the  chronology 
of  the  Olympiads  began  in  Greece.*  The  high  antlquiljr 
of  the  art  of  writing  in  Rome  is  evinced  otherwise  by  nu- 
merous and  plain  indications.  The  existence  of  documents 
of  the  regal  period  is  sufficiently  attested ;  such  was  tlie 
special  treaty  between  Rome  and  Gabii,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  a  king  Tarquinius  and  probably  not  by  the  last 
of  that  name,  and  which,  written  on  the  skin  of  the  bullock 
sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Sancus  on  the  Quirinal,  which  was  rich  in  antiquities  and 
probably  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the  Gauls ;  and  such 
was  the  alliance  which  king  Servius  TuUius  concluded  with 
Latium,  and  which  Dionysius  saw  on  a  copper  tablet  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  What  he  saw,  however, 
was  probably  a  copy  restored  afler  the  fire  with  the  help 
of  a  Latin  exemplar,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  engraving  on 
metal  was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  But  even 
then  they  scratched  (exarare^  scribere^  akin  to  scrobes  \)  or 
painted  (/tn^r^,  thence  liitera)  on  leaves  (folium)^  inner 
bark  (^i^«r),  or  wooden  tablets  {tabula^  album\  afterwards 
also  on  leather  and  linen.  The  sacred  records  of  the  Sam- 
nites  as  well  as  of  the  priesthood  of  Anagnia  were  inscribed 
on  linen  roils,  and  so  were  the  oldest  lists  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  recol- 
lection {luno  moneta)  on  the  Capitol.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  recall  further  proofs  in  the  primitive  marking  of 
the  pastured  cattle  {scriptura)^  in  the  mode  of  addressing 
the  senate,  '*  fathers  and  enrolled  "  {poires  conscripti)^  and 

*  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems  (though  of 
course  not  exactly  in  the  fonn  in  which  we  now  have  them)  must  havt 
been  fiv  anterior  to  the  age  which  Herodotus  assigns  for  the  flourishing 
of  Homer  (100  before  Rome) ;  for  the  introduction  of  the 
HelleDic  alphabet  into  Italy,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  in* 
tercourse  at  all  between  Hellas  and  Italy,  belongs  only  to  the  post-Ho* 
meric  period. 

f  Just  as  the  Old  Saxon  mritan  mgnifies  properly  to  tear,  thenco  It 
vilto. 
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in  tke  great  antiquity  of  the  books  of  oracles,  the  daiw 
registers,  and  the  Alban  and  Roman  calendars.  When  B«> 
man  tradition  speaks  of  halls  in  the  Forum,  where  the  boya 
and  girls  of  quality  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  as  earl> 
as  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  statement 
may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily  to  be  deemed,  an  invention 
We  have  been  deprived  of  information  as  to  the  early  Bo 
man  history,  not  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge  of  writing  or  even  perhaps  of  the  lack  of  documents, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  historians  of 
the  succeeding  age  (which  was  called  to  investigate  the  his 
tory)  to  work  out  the  materials  furnished  by  the  archives, 
and  of  the  perversity  which  led  them  to  ransack  tradition 
for  the  delineation  of  motives  and  of  characters,  for  ao* 
counts  of  battles  and  narratives  of  revolutions,  and  in  puiv 
suit  of  these  to  miss  such  information  as  it  would  not  have 
I  refused  to  yeld  to  the  serious  and  self-denying  inquirer. 
The  history  of  Italian  writing  thus  furnishes  in  the  first 
place  a  confirmation  of  the  weak  and  indirect 
influence  exercised  by  the  Hellenic  character 
over  the  Sabellians  as  compared  with  the  more  western 
peoples.  The  fact  that  the  -former  received  their  alphabet 
^*om  the  Etruscans  and  not  from  the  Romans  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  had  obtained  it  be- 
fore they  entered  upon  their  migration  along  the  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  and  that  the  Sabines  and  Samnites  took  it 
with  them  when  they  were  sent  forth  from  the  mother-land. 
On  the  other  hand  this  history  of  writing  contains  a  salu- 
tary warning  against  the  adoption  of  the  hypothesis,  origi* 
nated  by  the  later  Roman  culture  in  its  devotedness  to 
ICtruscan  mysticism  and  antiquarian  trifling,  and  patiently 
repeated  by  modem  and  even  very  recent  inquirers,  that 
floman  civilization  derived  its  germs  and  its  main  sub- 
itance  from  Etruria.  If  this  were  the  truth,  some  trace  of 
it  ought  to  be  more  especially  apparent  in  this  field ;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  nucleus  of  the  Latin  art  of  writing  was 
Greek,  and  its  development  was  so  national,  that  it  did  not 
oven  adopt  the  very  des:  rable  Etruscan  sign  for  /.    Indeed, 
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where  there  is  an  appearance  of  borrowing,  as  in  the  nu- 
meral signs  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans,  who  derived 
from  the  Romans  at  least  the  sign  for  50. 

Lastly  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  among  all  the  Italian 

stocks  the  development  of  the  Greek  alphabet  pri* 

af  bmninge   marily  consisted  in  a  process  of  corruption.    Thus 

wn  g.  ^^  mediae  disappeared  in  the  whole  of  the  Etrus- 
can dialexits,  while  the  Umbrians  lost  y  and  d^  the  Samnites  d^ 
and  the  Romans  y ;  and  among  the  latter  d  also  threatened  to 
amalgamate  with  r.  In  like  manner  among  the  Etruscans  o 
and  u  early  coalesced,  and  even  among  the  Latins  we  meet 
with  a  tendency  to  the  same  corruption.  Nearly  the  con- 
verse occurred  in  the  case  of  the  sibilants ;  for  while  the 
Etruscan  retained  the  three  signs  2,  «,  «A,  and  the  Umbrian 
rejected  the  last  but  developed  two  sibilants  in  its  room,  the 
Samnite  and  the  Faliscan  confined  themselves  like  the  Greek 
to  9  and  Zy  and  the  Roman  of  later  times  to  s  alone.  It  is 
plain  that  the  more  delicate  distinctions  of  sound  were  duly 
felt  by  the  introducers  of  the  alphabet,  men  of  culture  and 
niastere  of  two  languages ;  but  after  the  national  writing 
became  wholly  detached  from  the  Hellenic  mother-alphabet, 
the  mediae  and  their  tenues  gradually  came  to  coincide,  and 
the  sibilants  and  vowels  were  thrown  into  disorder — trans- 
positions or  rather  destructions  of  sound,  of  which  the  first 
in  particular  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forms  of  flexion  and  derivation  went  hand  in 
hand  wi^h  this  corruption  of  sounds.  The  cause  of  this 
barbarization  was,  upon  the  whole,  simply  the  necessary 
process  of  corruption  which  is  continuously  eating  away 
every  language,  where  its  progress  is  not  checked  by  litera- 
ture and  reason ;  only  in  this  case  indications  of  what  has 
elsewhere  passed  away  without  leaving  a  trace  have  been 
preserved  in  the  writing  of  sounds.  The  circumstance  that 
this  barbarizing  process  affected  the  Etruscans  more  strong- 
ly than  any  other  of  the  Italian  stocks  adds  to  the  numer- 
ous proofs  of  their  inferior  capacity  for  culture.  The  fact 
on  the  other  hand  that,  among  the  Italians,  the  Umbrians 
apparently  were  the  most  affected  by  a  similar  corruption 
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of  language,  the  Bomans  less  so,  the  southern  SabeUians 
least  of  all,  probably  finds  its  explanation,  at  least  in  park| 
in  the  more  lively  intercourse  maint^ued  by  the  £>riiur 
with  the  Etruscans,  and  by  the  latter  with  the  Gredu. 
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ART. 

PoETBT  is  impassioned  language,  and  its  modulation  U 
j^yygjjgjj^.  melody.  While  in  this  sense  no  people  is  with- 
of^Uid-  ^"*'  poetry  and  musio,  some  nations  have  re- 
^^OB.  ceived  a  pro-eminent  endowment  of  poetic  gifts. 

The  Italian  nation,  however,  was  not  and  is  not  one  of 
these.  The  Italian  is  deficient  in  the  passion  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  longing  to  idealize  what  is  human  and  to  give 
life  to  the  things  of  the  inanimate  world,  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  poetic  art.  His  acuteness  of  perception 
and  his  charming  versatility  enabled  him  to  excel  in  irony 
and  in  the  vein  of  tale-telling  which  we  find  in  Horace  and 
Boccaccio,  in  the  graceful  pleasantries  of  love  and  song 
which  are  presented  in  Catullus  and  in  the  best  popular 
songs  of  Naples,  above  all  in  low  comedy  and  in  farce. 
Italian  soil  gave  birth  in  ancient  times  to  burlesque  tragedy, 
and  in  modem  times  to  burlesques  of  the  poetry  of  chiv- 
alry. In  rhetoric  and  histrionic  art  especially  no  other 
nation  equalled  or  equals  the  Italians.  But  in  the  more 
perfect  kinds  of  art  they  have  hardly  advanced  beyond 
dexterity  of  execution,  and  no  epoch  of  their  literature  has 
produced  a  true  epos  or  a  genuine  drama.  The  very  high« 
est  literary  works  that  have  been  successfully  produced  in 
Italy,  divine  poems  like  Dante^s  Com  media,  and  historical 
treatises  such  as  those  of  Sallust  and  Machiavelli,  of  Tnci 
ius  and  Colletta,  ore  pervade  by  a  passion  more  rhetorical 
than  spontaneous.  Even  in  music,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  real  creative  talent  has  been  far  less  con^ 
spicuous  than  Uie  cleverness  which  speedily  assumes  the 
character  of  virtuosoship,  and  enthrones  in  the  room  of 
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genuine  and  genial  art  a  hollow  and  heart-withering  idol. 
The  field  of  the  inward  in  art — so  far  as  we  may  in  the  case 
of  art  distinguish  an  inward  and  an  outward  at  all — is  not 
thut  which  has  fallen  to  the  Italian  as  his  special  province ; 
the  power  of  beauty,  to  have  its  full  effect  upon  him,  must 
be  placed  not  ideally  before  his  mind,  but  sensuously  before 
his  eyes.  Accordingly  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  archh 
tecture,  painting,  and  sculpture ;  in  these  he  was  during  tho 
epoch  of  ancient  culture  the  best  disciple  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  in  modern  times  he  has  become  the  instructor  of  all 
nations. 

From  the  defectiyeness  of  our  traditional  information  it 
])^^  is  not  posnbie  to  trace  the  development  of 

?,S5V"*  artistic  ideas  among  the  several  groups  of  na- 
Latimn.  tions  in  Italy ;   and   in  particular  we  are  no 

longer  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  poetry  of  Italy ;  we 
can  only  speak  of  that  of  Latium.  Latin  poetry,  !ike  that 
of  every  other  nation,  began  in  the  lyrical  form,  or,  tc 
speak  more  correctly,  sprang  out  of  those  primitive  festal 
rejoicings,  in  which  dance,  music,  and  song  were  still  insepa- 
rably blended.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  religious  usages  dancing,  and  next  to  dancing  instru- 
mental music,  were  far  more  prominent  than  song.  In  the 
great  procession,  with  which  the  Roman  festival  of  victory 
was  opened,  the  chief  place,  next  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  the  champions,  was  assigned  to  the  dancers  grave  and 
merry.  The  grave  dancers  were  arranged  in  three  groups 
of  men,  youths,  and  boys,  all  dad  in  red  tunics  with  copper 
belts,  with  swords  and  short  lances,  the  men  being  more- 
over furnished  with  helmets,  and  generally  in  full  armed 
attire.  The  merry  dancers  were  divided  into  two  companies 
— ''  the  sheep ''  in  sheep-skins  with  a  party-coloured  over- 
garment,  and  ^'  the  goats  "  naked  down  to  the  waist^  with  a 
buck's  skin  thrown  over  them.  In  like  manner  the  '<  leap- 
era  ^  (salii)  were  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  sacrod  of  all 
the  priesthoods  (p.  226),  and  dancers  {ludii,  ludione$)  were 
indispensable  in  all  public  processions,  and  particularly  at 
funeral  solemnities ;  so  that  dancing  became  even  in  ancient 
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times  a  common  trade.  But,  wherever  the  dancers  mad€ 
their  appearance,  there  appeared  also  £he  musicians  or — 
which  was  in  the  earliest  times  the  same  thing — the  pipers, 
rhey  too  were  never  wanting  at  a  sacrifice,  at  a  marriage^ 
or  at  a  funeral ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  primitive  priesthood 
of  the  *^  leapers "  there  was  ranged,  of  equal  antiquity 
although  of  far  inferior  rank,  the  guild  of  the  '^pipers'* 
{collegium  Ubieinum,  p.  256),  whose  true  character  as  stroll 
ing  musicians  is  evinced  by  their  ancient  privilege — maiih 
tained  even  in  spite  of  the  strictness  of  Roman  police — of 
wandering  through  the  streets  at  their  annual  festival,  wear- 
ing masks  and  full  of  sweet  wine.  Wliile  dancing  thus 
presents  itself  as  an  honourable  function  and  music  as  one 
subordinate  but  still  necessary,  so  that  public  corporations 
were  instituted  for  both  of  them,  poetry  appears  more  as 
an  incidental  and,  so  to  speak,  uncalled-for  phenomenon, 
whether  it  may  have  come  into  existence  on  its  own  aoi 
count  or  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  movements 
of  the  dancers* 

The  eariiesb  chant,  in  the  view  of  the  Romans,  was  that 
which  the  leaves  sang  to  themselves  in  the  green 
solitude  of  the  forest.  The  whispers  and  the 
pipings  of  the  "  favourable  spirit "  {/aunusy  from  favere) 
in  the  grove  were  reproduced  to  men,  by  those  who  had 
the  gift  of  listening  to  him,  in  rhythmically  measured  lan- 
guage (casnien,  afterwards  carmen,  from  canere).  Of  a  kin* 
dred  nature  to  these  soothsaying  songs  of  inspired  men  and 
women  {vates)  were  the  incantations  properly  so  called,  the 
formulae  for  conjuring  away  diseases  and  other  troubles, 
and  the  evil  spells  by  which  they  prevented  rain  and  calkd 
down  lightning  or  even  enticed  the  seed  from  one  field  to 
another ;  only  in  these  instances,  probably  from  the  outset, 
formulae  of  mere  sounds  appear  side  by  side  with  formulae 
of  words.^    More  firmly  rooted  in  tradition  and  equally 


*  Thng  Gftto  the  Elder  {de  R.  R,  160),  giTes  as  potent  against 
Iprains  the  formulA :  hauat  hauai  hauat  inta  pUia  svta  damia  bodannctU' 
Km,  vhich  was  probabljf  quite  as  obscure  to  its  inveotor  as  it  is  to  ua 
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andent  were  the  religious  litanies  which  were  :fung  and 
danced  by  the  Salii  and  other  priesthoods ;  the  onl  j  one  of 
which  that  has  come  down  to  us,  a  dance  chant  of  the  Ar#al 
Brethren  in  honour  of  Mars  probably  composed  to  be  sung 
In  alternate  parts,  deserves  a  place  here. 

JEbot,  Xdwet,  iuvaU  I 

Newt  lue  riM,  Marmary  m.n»  tiMwrrtrt  In  pUormi 
Saiwrfu^ftrt  Man  t  kmnt  Mali  I  9tai  bithtrl 
Simunii  cUtemU  advoeapU  c(mclo§  t 
JSno$^  Marmar,  iuvaio  I 
Triumpe! 

Which  may  be  thus  interpreted : 


To  the  gods. 


To  the  in^Ti- 
dualbrethrem 
To  all  the 
brethren. 


Mm,  Zar«t,  iuvaUl 

Neiuem  ruem  {mmmrmnani^  Marnen^  wmat 

inphtrett 
Satur  etio,  fire  Man  I 


In  limen  iiuUil  9tatveihera{lim9tif)l 

Semones  altemi  adoocaU  cundot  t 

To  the  god.     \    -^o*,  Mamen^  iuvato  I 

l^'il^'f^     \    Tripudia!* 
dual  brethren.  (         '^ 

The  Latin  of  this  chant  and  of  kindred  fragm^its  of  the 
Salian  songs,  which  were  regarded  even  by  the  scholars  of 
the  Augustan  age  as  the  oldest  documents  of  their  mother* 
tongue,  is  related  to  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Tables  some* 
what  as  the  language  of  the  Nibelungen  is  related  to  the 
language  of  Luther ;  and  we  may  perhaps  compare  these 

or  oonrse,  along  with  three  there  we  *e  also  formiilae  of  words ;  a  ^.  It 
was  a  remedy  for  gout,  to  think,  while  fasting,  on  some  otlier  perscm,  tsi 
thrice  nine  Umes  to  niter  the  words,  touehing  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
anil  spitting: — '*  1  think  of  thee,  mend  my  feet  Let  the  earth  reoeiTt 
the  ill,  let  health  with  me  dwell "  {terra  pwlem  teneio^  eaUtt  hie  mamBiOi, 
Tarro  d$R.lLl2,  27). 

*  Bach  of  the  first  five  lines  was  repeated  thrioe,  and  the  eafl  at  the 
close  fiTe  tfanes.  Various  points  in  the  interpretation  arsonoertain,  par 
lioolariy  as  respects  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 
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venerable  litanies,  as  respects  both  language  and  contents^ 
with  the  Indian  Vedas. 

Lyrical  panegyrics  and  lampoons  belonged  to  a  latei 
epoch.     We  might  infer  from  the  national  char* 
wdiaia-        acter  of  the  Italians  that  satirical  songs  must 
**"**"  have  abounded  in  Latium  in  ancient  times,  even 

if  their  prevalence  had  not  been  attested  by  the  very  ancient 
measures  of  police  directed  against  them.  But  the  pane- 
gyrical chants  became  of  more  importance.  When  a  bur> 
gess  was  borne  to  burial,  the  bier  was  followed  by  a  female 
relative  or  friend,  who,  accompanied  by  a  piper,  sang  his 
dirge  (nenta).  In  like  manner  at  banquets  boys,  who 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days  attended  their  fathers 
even  at  feasts  out  of  their  own  houses,  snng  by  turns  songs 
in  praise  of  their  ancestors,  sometimes  to  the  pipe,  some- 
times simply  reciting  them  without  accompaniment  (a<Mt 
voce  canere).  The  custom  of  men  singing  in  succession  at 
banquets  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  that 
not  till  a  later  age.  We  know  no  further  particulars  of 
these  ancestral  lays ;  but  it  is  sel^vident  that  they  must 
have  attempted  description  and  narration  and  thus  have 
developed,  along  with  and  out  of  the  lyrical  element,  the 
features  of  epic  poetry. 

Other  elements  of  poetry  were  called  into  action  in  the 
T)«e  nnAsed  primitive  popular  carnival,  the  comic  dance  or 
^'^  gatura  (p.  54),   which    beyond    doubt  reached 

back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  separation  of  the  stocks. 
<  m  such  occasions  song  would  never  be  wanting ;  and  the 
/  iroumstances  under  which  such  pastimes  were  exhibited, 
'4iiefly  at  public  festivals  and  marriages,  as  well  as  the  emi 
lently  practical  shape  which  they  certainly  assumed,  natu 
mlly  suggested  that  seve^-ai  dancers,  or  sets  of  dancers, 
should  take  up  reciprocal  parts;  so  that  the  singing  thus 
came  to  be  associated  with  a  species  of  acting,  which  of 
eourse  was  chiefly  of  a  comical  and  often  of  a  licentious 
character.  In  this  way  there  arose  not  merely  alternative 
chants,  such  as  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Fescennine 
songn,  but  also  the  elements  of  a  popular  comedy — which 
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were  in  this  instance  planted  in  a  soil  admirably  adapted  foe 
their  growth,  as  an  acute  sense  of  the  outward  and  the 
comic,  and  a  delight  in  gesticulation  and  raasqu<^rade  bare 
AVer  been  leading  traits  of  Italian  character. 

No  remains  have  been  preserved  of  these  germs  of  the 
floman  epos  and  drama.  That  the  ancestral  lays  were  trar 
ditional  is  self-evident,  and  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  £ict  that  they  were  regularly  recited  by  children ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder  they  had  completely 
passed  into  oblivion.  The  comedies  again,  if  it  ne  allow- 
able to  apply  to  them  such  a  name,  were  at  this  period  and 
long  afterwards  altogether  improvised.  Consequently  noth- 
ing of  this  popular  poetry  and  popular  melody  could  be 
handed  down  but  the  measure,  the  accompaniment  of  music 
and  choral  dancing,  and  perhaps  the  masks. 

Whether  what  we  call  metre  existed  in  the  earlier  times 
is  doubtful ;  the  litany  of  the  Arval  Brethren 
scarcely  accommodates  itself  to  an  outwardly 
fixed  metrical  system,  and  presents  to  us  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  an  animated  recitation.  On  the  other  hand  we  find 
in  subsequent  times  a  very  ancient  rhythm,  the  so-called 
Satumian*  or  Fauuian  metre,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
Greeks,  and  may  be  conjectured  to  have  arisen  coutempo 
raneously  with  the  oldest  Latin  popular  poetry.  The  folr 
lowing  poem,  belonging,  it  is  true,  to  a  far  later  age,  may 
give  an  idea  of  it : — 

Quod  rS  tud  di/efdmu^-dtperi  ajU/UAa 
FarkiM  ivmhnt  heie  vMl—  v6to  k6e  toliiio 
J)ecumdfacldpolo&eUk--'UibtTi9  lMni$9 

*  The  name  probably  denotes  nothing  bot  "  the  chant-mettnue,"  fah 
asmach  as  the  9iUura  was  originiiUy  the  chant  sung  at  the  camiYaL  The 
god  of  sowing,  Saeiurnits  or  SaiiurmMy  afterwards  Sdfumuit^  received 
his  name  from  the  same  root ;  his  feast,  the  Saturnalia,  was  oertainlj  a 
•ort  of  carDival,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  farces  were  originally  exhib* 
Hcd  chiefly  there.  But  there  are  no  proofs  of  a  relation  between  the  Satora 
and  the  Satamalia,  and  probably  the  immediate  association  of  the  ventu 
tOtumius  with  the  god  Saturn,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  ftrat  syYUbk 
In  conneotion  with  that  view,  belong  only  to  Uter  tiniea. 
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Semdui  ordni  $$  v6H — cre&l^  edti  ^  cUmnea, 

Tisat  which,  misfortane  dreading — sharply  to'  afflict  him, 

Ad  anxious  parent  vowed  here, — when  his  wish  was  granted^ 

A  sacred  tenth  for  banquet — gladly  give  his  children 

To  HercrJes  a  tribute — ^most  of  all  deserving ; 

And  now  they  thee  beseech,  that— often  thoa  wouldst  hear  them. 

Panegyrios  as  veil  as  comic  songs  appear  to  have  been 
aniformly  sung  in  Saturnian  metre,  of  course  to  the  pipe, 
and  probably  in  such  a  way  that  the  caesura  in  particular  in 
each  line  was  strongly  marked;  and  in  alternate  singing 
the  second  singer  probably  took  up  the  verso  at  this  point. 
The  Saturnian  measure  is,  like  every  other  occurring  in 
Roman  and  Greek  antiquity,  based  on  quantity  ;  but  of  all 
the  antique  metres  perhaps  it  is  the  least  thoroughly  elabo- 
rated, for  besides  many  other  liberties  it  allows  itself  the 
greatest  license  in  omitting  the  short  syllablles,  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  imperfect  in  construction,  for  these 
iambic  and  trochaic  half-lines  opposed  to  each  other  were 
but  little  fitted  to  develop  a  rhythmical  structure  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  higher  poetry. 

The  fundamental  elements  of  the  national  music  and 
choral  dancing  of  Latium,  which  must  likewise 
have  been  established  during  this  period,  are 
'juried  in  oblivion ;  except  that  the  Latin  pipe  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  short  and  slender  instrument,  provided  with 
only  four  holes,  and  originally,  as  the  name  shows,  made 
oul  of  the  light  thigh-bone  of  some  animal. 

Lastly,  the  masks  used  in  after  times  for  the  standiitg 
charact43rs  of  the  Latin  popular  comedy  or  the 
Atellana,  as  it  was  called:  Maccus  the  harle- 
quin, Bucco  the  glutton.  Pappus  the  good  papa,  and  the 
wise   Dossennus — ^masks  which    have    been  cleverly  and 
Blrikingly  compared  to  the  two  servants,  the  panialon  and 
the  dottore,  in  the  Italian  comedy  of  Punch — already  bo- 
longed  to  the  earliest  Latin  popular  art.     That  they  did  so 
13* 
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cannot  of  courae  be  strictlj  proved;  but  as  tbe  use  of 
masks  for  tbe  face  in  l^^tium  in  the  case  of  the  national 
drama  was  of  immemorial  antiquity,  while  tbe  Greek 
drama  in  Rome  did  not  adopt  them  for  a  century  afler  itf 
first  establishment,  as  moreover  those  Atellane  masks  were 
of  decidedly  Italian  origin,  and  as,  in  fine,  the  origination  as 
well  as  the  execution  of  improvised  pieces  cannot  well  be 
conceived  apart  from  fixed  masks  assigning  once  for  all  to 
the  player  his  proper  position  throughout  the  piece,  we 
must  associate  fixed  masks  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Ro- 
man drama,  or  rather  regard  them  as  constituting  those 
rudiments  themselves. 

If  our  information  respecting  the  earliest  indigenous 
civilization  and  art  of  Latium  is  so  scanty,  it 
Heiionio  may  easily  be  conceived  that  our  knowledge 
aenoM.  ^.j|  ^^  ^^m  Q^y^jjtier  regarding  the  earliest  im- 
pulses imparted  in  this  respect  to  the  Romans  from  with- 
out. In  a  certain  sense  we  may  include  under  this  head 
their  becoming  acquainted  with  foreigti  languages,  particu- 
larly the  Greek.  To  this  latter  language,  of  course,  the 
I/Htins  generally  were  strangers,  as  was  shown  by  their 
enactment  in  respect  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  (p.  240)  ;  but 
an  acquaintance  with  it  must  have  been  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  the  case  of  merchants.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  closely  connected  as 
it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  Greek  (p.  280).  The  culture 
of  the  ancient  world,  however,  was  not  based  cither  on  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  or  on  elementary  technical 
accomplishments.  An  influence  more  important  than  any 
thus  imparted  was  exercised  over  the  development  of 
I^atium  by  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts,  which  were  already 
In  very  early  times  received  from  the  Hellenes.  For  it 
was  the  Hellenes  alone,  and  not  the  Phoenicians  or  Etrus- 
cans, that  in  this  respect  exercised  influerrc  on  the  Italiona. 
We  nowhere  find  among  the  latter  any  stimulus  of  the  fine 
arts  which  can  be  traced  to  Carthage  or  Caere,  and  the 
Phoenicians  and  Etruscans  may  be  in  general  regarded  oi 
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presenting  barren  and  unproductive  types  of  civiliiation .• 
But  the  influence  of  Greece  did  not  fail  to  bear  fruit.  Thf 
Greek  seven-stringed  lyre,  the  "  strings  ^  {fides ^  from  (sc^td^^ 
gut ;  also  barbitus,  ^OQ^trog)^  was  not  like  the  pipe  indige- 
nous in  Latium,  and  was  always  regarded  there  as  an  ins'f^ii^ 
ment  of  foreign  origin ;  but  the  early  period  at  which  it 
gained  a  footing  is  demonstrated  partly  by  the  barbarous 
mutilation  of  its  Greek  name,  partly  by  its  being  employed 
even  in  rituul.f  That  some  of  the  legendary  stores  of  the 
Greeks  during  this  period  found  their  way  into  Latium,  is 
shown  by  the  rciady  reception  of  Greek  works  of  sculpture 
with  their  representations  Uased  so  thoroughly  upon  the 
poetical  treasures  of  the  nation ;  and  the  old  Latin  barbar^ 
ous   conversions   of   Persephone    into    Prosepna,   Bellero- 

•  The  statement  that  "  formerly  the  Roman  boys  were  trained  in 
Ktruscan  culture,  as  they  were  in  later  times  in  Greek"  (Liv.  ix.  36),  is 
quite  irrecoDcilable  with  the  origioal  character  of  Roman  training,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  the  Roman  boys  eonld  have  learnt  in 
Etruria.  Even  the  most  zealous  modern  partizans  of  Tagcs  worship  will 
notmaintHin  that  the  study  of  the  Etruscan  language  played  such  a  part 
in  Rome  then  as  the  learning  of  French  does  now  with  us ;  that  one  who 
was  not  an  Etruscan  sliould  have  any  understanding  of  the  art  of  the  Etrus- 
cnn  hartupieeB  was  considered,  even  by  those  who  availed  theniseWesof 
that  art,  to  be  a  disgrace  or  rather  an  impossibility  (Miiller,  JStr.  ii.  4). 
Probably  the  whole  statement  was  concocted  by  the  Etruscixing  antiquar. 
ies  of  the  last  age  of  the  republic  out  of  radoaiilistie  stories  of  the  oldei 
annals,  such  as  that  which  makes  Mucius  Scaevola  learn  Etruscan  when 
a  child,  for  the  sake  of  his  conversation  with  Porscna  (Dionysius,  v.  28; 
Plutarch,  Pcplieola^  17  ;  comp.  Dionysius,  iii.  70). 

f  The  employment  of  the  lyre  in  ritual  Ls  attested  by  Cicero  cU  Oral, 
iiL  ftl,  197;  Tu»e,  W,  2,  4;  Dionysius,  vii.  72;  Appian,  Pun.  66 ;  and 
the  inscription  in  Orelli,  2148,  comp.  1803.  It  was  likewise  used  at  the 
funias  (Yarro  ap,  Nonium,  v.  nenia  and  praeficae).  But  playing  on  the 
lyre  remained  none  the  less  unbecoming  (Sciplo  ap,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10, 
tt  oL).  The  prohibition  of  music  in  639  u.c.  exempted  only  the  "  l.:itin 
player  on  the  pipe  along  with  the  singer,"  not  the  player  on  the  lyre,  and 
thb  guests  at  meals  sang  only  to  the  pipe  ((.'ato  in  Cic.  Tu$c,  i.  2,  3 ;  iv.  8, 
8;  VaiTO  o^  Nonium,  v  oMa  voce\  Horace,  Carm.  iv.  15.  30).  Quin« 
tilian,  who  asserts  the  reverse  (InaL  i.lO,  20),  has  inaccurately  transferred 
lo  private  banquets  what  Cicero  (de  Oral.  iii.  51)  states  in  reference  U 
ttie  feasts  of  the  gods. 
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phonies  iiito  Melcrpanta,  Kyklops  into  Cocles,  Laomedoc 
into  Alumentus,  Ganymedes  into  Catamitus,  Neilos  into 
Melus,  Semele  into  Stimula,  enable  ua  to  peixjeive  at  how 
remote  a  period  such  stories  had  been  heard  and  repeated 
by  the  Latins.  Lastly  and  especial ly,  the  Roman  chief 
festival  or  festival  of  the  city  (ludi  maximiy  Romani)  must 
in  all  probability  have  derived,  if  not  its  origin,  at  any  rate 
Its  later  arn^ngements  from  a  Greek  source.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary thanksgiving  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Copitoline  Jupiter  and  the  gods  dwelling  along  with  him,  or- 
dinarily in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  by  the  general  before 
battle,  and  therefore  usually  observed  on  the  return  home 
of  the  burgess-force  in  autumn.  A  fesUil  procession  pro* 
ceeded  toward  the  Circus  staked  off  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine,  and  furnished  with  an  arena  and  places  for 
spectators ;  in  front  the  whole  boys  of  Rome,  arranged 
according  to  the  divisions  of  the  burgess-foroe,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot ;  then  the  champions  and  the  groups  of  dancers 
whom  we  have  described  above,  each  with  their  own  music; 
thereafter  the  servants  of  the  gods  with  vessels  of  frankii>- 
cense  and  other  sacred  utensils ;  lastly  the  biers  with  the 
images  of  the  gods  themselves.  The  spectacle  itself  was 
the  counterpart  of  war  as  it  was  waged  in  primitive  times, 
a  contest  with  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  First 
there  ran  the  war  chariots,  each  of  which  carried  in  Homeric 
fashion  a  charioteer  and  a  combatant  5  then  the  combatants 
who  had  leaped  off;  then  the  horsemen,  each  of  whom  ap- 
peared after  the  Roman  style  of  fighting  with  a  horse  which 
he  rode  and  another  led  by  the  hand  {iiesultor) ;  lastly,  the 
champions  on  foot,  naked  to  the  girdle  round  their  loins, 
measured  their  powers  in  racing,  wrestling,  and  boxing. 
In  each  species  of  contest  there  was  but  one  competition, 
and  that  between  not  more  than  two  competitors.  A  chap* 
let  rewarded  the  victor,  and  the  honour  in  which  the  simple 
branch  which  formed  the  wreath  was  held  is  shown  by  the 
law  permitting  it  to  be  laid  on  the  bier  of  the  victor  when 
he  died.  The  festival  thus  lasted  only  one  day,  and  the 
competitions  probably  still  left  sufficient  time  on  that  daj 
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for  the  real  camival,  at  which  the  groups  of  dancers  di* 
played  their  art  and  above  all  exhibited  tl.eir  farces ;  and 
perhaps  other  representations  also,  such  as  competitions  in 
juvenile  horsemanship,  found  a  place.*  The  honours  won 
in  real  war  also  played  their  part  in  this  festival ;  the  brave 
warrior  exhibited  on  this  day  the  equipments  of  the  aiitagij- 
nist  whom  he  had  slain,  and  was  decorated  with  a  chaplet 
by  the  grateful  community  just  as  was  the  victor  in  the 
<x)mpetition. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  festival  of  victory 
or  city-festival ;  and  the  other  public  festivities  of  Rome 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  of  a  similar  character,  al- 
though less  ample  in  point  of  resources.  At  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  public  funeral  dancers  regularly  bore  a  part,  and 
along  with  them,  if  there  was  to  be  any  further  exhibition, 
horse-racers ;  in  thjit  case  the  burgesses  were  specially  in- 
vited beforehand  to  the  funeral  by  the  public  cjjier. 

But  this  city-festival,  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
manners  and  exercises  kA  the  Romans,  coincides  in  all  essen- 
tials with  the  Hellenic  national  festivals :  more  especially 
in  the  fundamental  idea  of  combining  a  religious  solemnity 
and  a  competition  in  warlike  sports  ;  in  the  selection  of  the 
several  exercises,  which  at  the  Olympic  festival,  according 

*  The  city  festival  can  ha7e  only  lasted  at  first  for  a  single  day,  for 
in  the  sixth  century  it  still  consisted  of  four  days  of  scenic  and  one  day 
of  Circensian  sports  (Ritschl,  Par^p'o,  i.  813)  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  scenic  amusements  were  only  a  subsequent  addition.  That  in  each 
kind  of  contest  there  was  originally  only  one  competition,  follows  from 
Livy,  zHt.  9 ;  the  running  of  five-and-twenty  pairs  of  chariots  in  sue- 
ecsfdon  on  one  day  whs  a  subsequent  innovation  (Varro  ap,  Senr.  Oorg, 
iii.  18).  Tiiat  only  two  chariots — and  likewise  beyond  do.ibt  only  two 
horsemen  and  two  wrestlers — strove  for  the  prize,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  at  all  p8riod8  in  the  Roman  chariot-races  only  as 
many  chariots  competed  as  there  were  so-called  factions ;  and  of  tliese 
lh€re  were  originally  only  two,  the  white  and  the  red.  The  horsemaushlp- 
oompetitioii  of  patrician  youths  which  belonged  to  the  Circensian  games, 
the  so-called  Troia,  was,  as  is  well  known,  revived  by  Caesar  ;  beyond 
doubt  it  was  connected  with  the  cavalcade  of  the  boy-militia,  which  Dio 
Byrius  mentions  (vii.  72). 
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to  Pindar's  testimony,  consisted  from  the  first  in  running 
wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing,  and  throwing  the  spear 
and  stone ;  in  the  nature  of  the  prize  of  victory,  which  a 
Rome  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  national  festivals  was  a  chap 
let,  and  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other  was  assigned 
not  to  the  charioteer,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  team  ;  atid 
lastly  in  introducing  the  feats  and  rewards  of  general  patti- 
otism  in  connection  with  the  general  national  festival.  Tliia 
agreement  cannot  have  been  accidental,  but  must  have  boeo 
either  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  connection  between  the 
peoples,  or  a  result  of  the  earliest  international  intercourse ; 
and  the  probabilities  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis.  The  city -festival,  in  the  form  in  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  it,  was  not  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 
Rome,  for  the  Circus  itself  was  only  laid  out  in  the  later 
regal  period  (p.  158) ;  and  just  as  the  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution then  took  place  under  Greek  influence  (p.  141),  the 
city-festival  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  so  far  trans< 
formed  as  to  combine  Greek  races  with,  and  eventually  to  a 
certain  extent  to  substitute  them  for,  an  older  mode  of 
amusement — the  "leap"  {triumpus,  p.  54),  and  possibly 
swinging,  which  was  a  primitive  Italian  custom  and  long 
continued  in  use  at  the  festival  on  the  Alban  mount.  More- 
over, while  there  is  some  trace  of  the  use  of  the  war-chariot 
in  actual  warfare  in  Hellas,  no  such  trace  exists  in  Latium. 
Lastly,  the  Greek  term  ffiadiov  (Doric  anadiov)  was  at  a 
very  early  period  transferred  to  the  Latin  language,  retain- 
ing its  signification,  as  spatium  ;  and  there  exists  even  an 
express  statement  that  the  Romans  derived  their  horse  and 
chariot  races  from  the  people  of  Thurii,  althouj^h,  it  is  true, 
cnother  account  derives  them  from  Etruria.  It  thus  a|>- 
pears  that,  in  addition  to  the  impulses  imparted  by  the 
lloUenes  in  music  and  poetry,  the  Romans  were  indebted 
to  them  for  the  fruitful  idea  of  gymnastic  competitions. 

Thus  there  not  only  existed  in  Latium  the  same  fund» 
chArarterof  "^6"^^*^^  clouients  in  which  Hellenic  culture  and 
SredJ<»fk«i  ^^^  originated,  but  Hellenic  cultjre  and  art 
inLitimn.       thenisclvcs  exercised  a  powerful  influence  ova 
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Latlxim  in  veij  early  times.  Not  only  did  the  Latins  po» 
Bess  the  dements  of  gymnastic  training,  in  so  far  as  thi 
Roman  boy  learned  like  every  farmer's  son  U>  manage 
horsef  and  waggon  and  to  handle  the  hunting-spear,  and  as 
in  Rome  every  burgess  was  at  the  same  tinje  a  soldier ;  but 
the  art  of  dancing  was  from  the  first  an  object  of  public 
care,  and  a  powerful  impulse  was  further  given  to  such  cul- 
ture 4t  an  early  period  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hellenic 
ganips.  The  lyrical  poetry  and  tragedy  of  Hellas  grew  out 
of  songs  similar  to  the  festal  lays  of  Rome ;  the  ancestral 
lay  contained  the  germs  of  epos,  'the  masked  farce  the 
germs  of  comedy ;  and  in  this  field  also  Grecian  influencea 
were  not  wanting. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
these  germs  either  did  not  spring  up  at  all,  or  were  soon 
arrested  in  their  gi'owth.  The  bodily  training  of  the  Latin 
youth  continued  to  be  solid  and  substantial,  but  it  remained 
altogether  alien  from  the  idea  of  an  artistic  bodily  culture, 
such  as  was  the  aim  of  Hellenic  gymnastics.  The  public 
games  of  the  Hellenes,  when  introduced  into  Italy,  changed 
i:ot  so  much  their  normal  form  as  their  essential  character. 
While  they  were  intended  to  be  competitions  of  burgesses 
and  beyond  doubt  were  so  at  first  in  Rome,  they  became 
contests  of  trained  riders  and  trained  boxers,  and,  while  the 
proof  of  free  and  Hellenic  descent  formed  the  first  condition 
for  participating  in  the  Greek  festal  games,  those  of  Rome 
soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  freed  men  and  foreignei-s  and 
even  of  persons  not  free  at  all.  Consequently  the  ciicle  of 
fell ow<ompeti tors  became  converted  into  a  public  of  speo- 
tatois,  and  the  chaplet  of  the  victorious  champion,  which 
hi\s  been  with  justice  called  the  badge  of  Hellas,  was  after- 
waids  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  Latium. 

A  similar  fate  beftl  poetry  and  her  sisters.  The  Greeks 
and  Germans  alone  possess  a  fountain  of  song  that  wells  up 
spontaneously ;  from  the  golden  vase  of  the  Muses  only  a 
few  drops  have  fallen  on  the  green  soil  of  Italy.  Tliere 
was  no  formation  of  legend  in  the  strict  sense  there.  Tht 
Italian  gods  were  abstractions  and  remained  such;   thej 
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never  became  elevated  into  or,  as  &ome  may  piefer  to  saj^ 
never  were  obscured  under,  a  true  personal  shape.  In  Hkt 
manner  men,  even  the  greatest  and  noblest,  remained  in  the 
view  of  the  Italians  without  exception  mortals,  and  were 
not,  as  in  the  longing  recollection  and  affectionately  chei^ 
isbed  tiadition  of  Greece,  elevated  in  the  :x)noept]on  of  th« 
multitude  into  god-like  heroes.  But  above  all  no  develop 
nient  of  national  poetry  took  place  in  Latium.  It  is  the 
deepest  and  noblest  effect  of  the  fine  arts  and  above  all  of 
poetry,  that  they  do  away  with  the  barriers  of  civil  com- 
munities and  creMe  out  of  tribes  a  nation  and  out  of  the 
nations  a  world.  As  in  the  present  day  by  means  of  our 
cosmopolitan  literature  the  distinctions  of  civilized  nations 
are  done  away,  so  Greek  poetic  art  transformed  the  narrow 
and  egotistic  sense  of  family  relationship  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  Hellenic  nation,  and  this  again  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  broad  humanity.  But  in  Latium  nothing  similar 
occurred.  There  might  be  poets  in  Alba  and  in  Rome,  but 
there  arose  no  Latin  epos,  nor  even — what  were  still  more 
conceivable — a  catechism  for  the  Latin  farmer  of  a  khid 
similar  to  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.  The  Latin 
federal  festival  might  well  have  become  a  national  festival 
of  the  Muses,  like  the  Olympian  and  Isthmian  games  of  the 
Greeks.  A  cycle  of  legends  might  well  have  gathered 
around  the  fall  of  Alba,  Buch  as  was  woven  around  the  con- 
quest of  Dion,  and  every  community  and  every  noble  clan 
of  Latium  might  have  discovered  or  inserted  the  story  of 
its  own  origin  there.  But  neither  of  these  results  took 
place,  and  Italy  remained  without  national  poetry  or  art. 

The  inference  which  of  necessity  follows  from  these 
ftcts,  that  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  in  Latium  was 
(iithcr  a  shiivelling  up  tnan  an  expanding  into  bloom,  ii 
confirmed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  by  tradition. 
The  beginnings  of  poetry  everywhere,  perhaps,  belong 
rather  to  wo-nen  than  to  men  ;  the  spell  of  incantation  and 
the  chant  for  the  dead  pertain  pre-eminently  to  the  former, 
and  not  without  reason  the  spirits  of  song,  the  Casmenae  oi 
Camenae  and  the  Carmcntis  of  Latium,  like  the  Muses  of 
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Hellasy  were  oonoeived  as  feminine.  But  the  time  came  in 
Hellas,  when  the  poet  relieved  the  songstress  and  Apollo 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Muses.  In  Latium  there 
was  no  national  god  of  song,  aud  the  older  Latin  language 
had  no  designation  for  the  poet.*  The  power  of  song 
emerging  there  was  out  of  all  proportion  weaker,  and  wa& 
rapidlj  arrested  in  its  growth.  The  exercise  of  the  fine 
arts  was  there  early  restricted,  partly  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, partly  to  incorporated  or  unincorporated  tradesmen. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  funeral  chants  were  sung 
by  women  and  banquet^lays  by  boys ;  the  religious  litanies 
also  were  chiefly  executed  by  children.  The  musicians 
formed  an  incorporated,  the  dancers  and  the  wailing  women 
{praefieae)  unincorporated,  trades.  While  dancing,  music^ 
and  singing  remained  constantly  in  Greece— as  they  were 
originally  also  in  Latium — ^reputable  employments  re- 
dounding to  the  honour  of  the  burgess  and  of  the  comrau* 
nity  to  which  he  belonged,  in  Latium  the  better  portion  of 
the  burgesses  stood  more  and  more  aloof  from  these  vain 
arts,  and  that  the  more  decidedly  in  proportion  as  art  came 
to  be  more  publicly  exhibited  and  more  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  the  quickening  impulses  derived  from  other  lands. 
The  use  of  the  native  pipe  was  sanctioned,  but  the  lyre  re* 
mained  despised ;  and  while  the  national  amusement  of 
masks  was  allowed,  the  foreign  amusements  of  the  palaet- 
tra  were  not  only  regarded  with  indifTerence,  but  esteemed 
disgraceful.  While  the  fine  arts  ui  Greece  became  more 
and  more  the  common  property  of  the  Hellenes  individu- 
ally and  collectively  and  thereby  became  the  means  of  di^ 
fusing  a  universal  culture,  they  gradually  disappeared  in 
Latium  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  and, 
aa  they  degenerated  into  utterly  insignificant  handicrafls, 

*  VaUi  probably  denoted  in  the  first  iostanoe  the  **  leader  of  the 
singing"  (for  so  the  VaUt  of  the  Salii  must  be  understood)  nnd  there- 
after in  its  older  usage  approximated  to  the  Greek  nqo^rixr^^-^  it  was  a 
word  belonging  to  religious  ritual,  and  even  when  subsequently  used 
of  the  poet,  always  retained  the  acoessory  idea  of  a  diTinely-inspiretf 
sioger— the  priest  of  the  Muses. 
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the  idea  of  a  general  national  culture  to  be  comniunicated 
to  youth  never  suggested  itself  at  all.  The  education  of 
youth  remained  entirely  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
narrowest  domesticity.  The  boy  never  left  his  fiither'a 
side,  and  accompanied  him  not  only  to  the  field  with  the 
plough  and  the  sickle,  but  also  to  the  house  of  a  friend  or 
to  the  council-hall,  when  his  fiither  was  invited  as  a  guest  or 
summoned  to  the  senate.  This  domestic  education  was  well 
adapted  to  train  man  wholly  for  the  household  and  wholly 
for  the  state.  The  permanent  intercommunion  of  life  b^ 
tween  father  and  son,  and  the  mutual  reverence  felt  by  ado- 
lescence for  ripened  manhood  and  by  the  mature  man  for  the 
innocence  of  youth,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  steadfiistnese  of 
the  domestic  and  political  traditions,  of  the  closeness  of  the 
family  bond,  and  in  general  of  the  grave  earnestness  {gravv- 
toB)  and  character  of  moral  worth  in  Roman  life^  This 
mode  of  educating  youth  was  in  truth  one  of  those  institu- 
tions of  homely  and  scarce  conscious  wisdom,  which  are  as 
simple  as  they  are  profound.  But  amidst  the  admiration 
which  it  awakens  we  may  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  could 
only  be  carried  out,  and  was  only  carried  out,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  true  individual  culture  and  by  a  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  the  eqimlly  charming  and  perilous  gifts  of  the 
Muses. 

Regarding  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the 
Danoe,  mu-  Etruscans  and  Sabellians  our  knowledge  is  litUe 
ImCAh!?*  ^t^r  ^^^  none.*  We  can  only  notice  the  fact 
SSdEtSS.  ^^^^  ^°  Etruria  the  dancers  {hiatri^  histriones) 
«»■•  and  the  pipe-players  {subulones)  early  made  a 

trade  of  their  art,  probably  earlier  even  than  in  Rome,  and 
exhibited  themselves  in  public  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
in  Rome  for  small  remuneration  and  less  honour.  It  is  a 
circumstance  more  remarkable  that  at  the  Etruscar  na* 
tional  festival,  in  the  exhibition  of  which  the  whole  twelve 
cities  were  represented  by  a  federal  priest,  games  were 

*  We  shall  show  in  due  time  that  the  AtelUnac  and  FepoeDnfoMbe 
longed  not  to  GaDipanian  and  Etruscan,  but  to  Latin  art. 
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given  like  those  of  the  Roman  city-festival ;  we  are,  how* 
ever,  no  longer  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  whick 
It  suggests,  how  far  the  Etruscans  were  more  successful 
than  the  Latins  in  attaining  a  national  art  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  individual  communities.  On  th« 
other  hand  a  foundation  probably  was  laid  in  Etruria,  even 
in  early  times,  for  that  insipid  accumulation  of  learned 
lumber,  particularly  of  a  theological  and  astrological  na- 
ture, by  virtue  of  which  afterwards,  when  amidst  the  gen- 
eral decay  antiquarian  dilettantism  began  to  flourish,  the 
Tuscans  divided  with  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians 
the  honour  of  being  accounted  the  primitive  sources  of 
divine  wisdom.  We  know  still  less,  if  possible,  of  Sabel* 
Han  art ;  but  that  of  course  by  no  means  warrants  the  in- 
ference that  the  Sabellians  were  inferior  to  the  neighbouring 
stocks.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  conjectured  from  what 
we  otherwise  know  of  the  character  of  the  three  chief  races 
of  Italy,  that  in  artistic  gifU  the  Samnites  approached  near^ 
est  to  the  Hellenes  and  the  Etruscans  were  farthest  re- 
moved from  them  ;  and  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  this  hy- 
pothesis is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  gifted  and 
most  original  of  the  Roman  poets,  such  as  Naevius,  Ennius, 
Lucilius,  and  Horace,  belonged  to  the  Samnite  lands,  wher^ 
as  Etruria  has  almost  no  representatives  in  Roman  litera- 
ture except  the  Arretine  Maecenas,  the  most  insufferable  of 
all  heartless  and  affected  *  court-poets,  and  the  Volaterran 
Persius,  the  true  ideal  of  a  conceited  and  languid,  poetry- 
sihitten,  youth. 

The  elements  of  architecture  were,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  a  primitive  common  possess. on  of  the 
u^u^  stocks.  The  dwelling-house  constituted  the  first 
uduieotare.  j^^j^^^jp^  ^f  structural  art ;  and  it  was  the  same 
among  Greeks  and  Italians.  Built  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  a  pointed  roof  of  straw  or  shingles,  it  formed  a  square 
dwelling-chamber,  which  let  out  the  smoke  and  let  in  th€ 

•  [lilerftUy  **  word-orbpbg,**  in  allosion  to  the  ^alamittri  Mcte$ 
maik.] 
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light  bj  an  t)peiiing  in  the  roof  corresponding  with  a  hole 
lor  carrying  off  the  rain  in  the  ground  {cavum  aedium) 
CJndor  this  **  black  roof  (atrium)  the  meals  were  prepared 
and  consumed ;  there  the  household  gods  were  worshipped, 
and  the  marriage  bed  and  the  bier  were  set  out ;  there  the 
husband  received  his  guests,  and  the  wife  sat  spinning  amid 
the  circle  of  her  maidens.  The  house  had  no  porch,  unless 
we  take  as  such  the  uncovered  space  between  the  house 
door  and  the  street,  which  obtained  its  name  vestibulum^ 
i,  e,  dressing-place,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  about  within  doors  in  their 
tunics,  and  only  wrapped  the  toga  around  them  when  they 
went  abroad.  There  was,  moreover,  no  division  of  apart- 
ments except  that  sleeping  and  store  closets  might  be  pro- 
vided around  the  dwelling-room ;  and  still  less  were  there 
stall's,  or  stories  placed  one  above  another. 

Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a  national  Italian  architec- 
ture arose  out  of  these  beginnings  can  scarcely 
Uciienio  be  determined,  for  in  this  field  Greek  influence, 
^e^<^  even  in  the  earliest  times,  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  and  almost  wholly  overgrew  such  national  attempts 
as  possibly  had  preceded  it.  The  very  oldest  Italian  archi- 
tecture with  wiiich  we  are  acquainted  ^s  not  much  less  under 
the  influence  ot'  that  of  Greece  than  me  architecture  of  the 
Augustan  age.  The  primitive  tombs  of  Caere  and  Alsiun^ 
and  probably  the  oldest  one  also  of  those  recently  discov- 
ered at  Praeneste,  have  been,  exactly  like  the  ihesanroi  of 
Orchoraenos  and  Mycenae,  roofed  over  with  courses  of 
■tone  placed  one  above  another,  gradually  overlapping,  and 
closed  by  a  large  stone  cover.  A  very  ancient  building  at 
the  city  wall  of  Tusculum  was  roofed  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  was  originally  the  well-house  {tulUanum)  at  the  fix  t  of 
tlie  Capitol,  till  the  top  was  pulled  down  to  make  roon.  for 
another  building.  The  gates  constructed  on  the  same  sya> 
tem  are  entirely  similar  in  Arpinum  and  in  Mycenae.  The 
tunnel  which  drains  the  Alban  lake  (p.  66),  presents  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  lake  Copais.  What  are 
called  Cyclopean  »'ing- walls  frequently  occur  in  Italy,  esp» 
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dally  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Latium,  and  Sabina,  and  decided- 
ly belong  in  point  of  design  to  the  most  ancient  buildingn 
of  Italy,  although  the  greater  portion  of  those  now  extant 
were  probably  not  executed  till  a  much  later  age,  seveiai 
of  them  certainly  not  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  city. 
They  are,  just  like  those  of  Greece,  sometimes  quite  n>ugh- 
ly  formed  of  large  unwrought  blocks  of  rock  with  smaller 
atones  inserted  between  them,  sometimes  disposed  in  square 
horizontal    courses,*  sometimes    composed    of  polygonal 

*  Of  this  chonoter  were  the  Servian  walls,  the  remains  of  which  re- 
centlj  discoTered  at  the  Aveotine,  both  on  the  side  towards  S.  Paolo  in 
the  Yigna  Haccarana,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  Tiber  below  S.  Sab- 
Ina,  have  been  figured  or  described  in  i\ie  Anndi delV Irui.^  Rome.  1865 
plates  XXI.— XXV.,  p.  87,  teq.  The  blocks  of  tufo  are  hewn  in  longish 
rectangles,  and  at  some  places,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solidity,  are  In  id 
alternately  with  the  long  and  with  the  narrow  side  oaterroost.  At  one 
place,  in  the  npper  part  of  the  wall,  a  laige  regular  arch  has  been  in- 
serted, which  is  similar  in  style  but  appears  to  have  been  added  at  a 
later  date.  The  portions  of  the  wall  preserved  consist  of  about  fourteen 
courses ;  the  upper  portion  is  wanting,  and  the  lower  is  for  the  most  pari 
eonoealed  by  later  buildings,  and  often  covered  over  with  o-pmt  reHculaium. 
The  waU  evidently  stretched  quite  along  the  ed^  of  the  hilL  The  con- 
tinuation of  these  excavations  inwards  showed  that  the  mines  and  sew* 
ers  traversed  the  Aventine  hill,  just  as  tiiey  traversed  the  Capitol ine,  in 
all  directions.  The  latter  belong  to  the  system  of  cloacae^  the  extent  and 
importance  of  which  in  ancient  Rome  has  been  instructively  discussed 
by  Braun  (AnnaH  deW  InH.  1862,  p.  831). 

The  portion  of  the  Servian  wall  near  the  Yiminal  gate,  discovered  in 
1862  at  the  Villa  Negroni,  consists  of  reguUr  courses  of  huge  blocks  o( 
peperino,  mea«uring  as  much  as  8  metres  in  length,  1  metre  on  an  aver- 
age In  breadth,  and  0.76  of  a  metre  in  thickness,  which  are  laid  side  by 
fide  m  tliree  ro^^s,  so  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  amounts  to 
more  than  three  metres,  or  fully  10  Roman  feet  To  this  falls  to  be  add- 
ed the  earthen  rampart  pUed  up  behind  it,  which  seems  to  have  had  on 
Its  upper  surface  a  breadth  of  about  18  metres  or  fully  40  Roman  feet. 
At  intervals  of  about  5  metres  there  are  seen  the  foundations  of  towers 
projecting  outwards.  Of  another  piece  of  the  Servian  wall  found  at  an 
early  date,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Capena,  a  representation  is  given  in 
Cell  (Topography  of  Rome,  p.  494). 

Essentially  similar  to  the  Servian  walls  are  those  discovered  in  the 
Yigna  Nussiner,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  towards  the  Capitolin« 
(Braim,  /.  e.\  which  have  been,  probably  witt  justice,  pronounced  to  Im 
remains  of  the  primitive  drcumvallation  of  the  Roma  quadrata  (p.  78) 
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dressed  blocks  fitting  into  each  other.  The  selectaoo  U 
one  or  other  of  these  systems  was  doubtless  ordioarilj  d» 
termined  by  the  material^  and  accordingly  the  Dolygonal 
masonry  does  not  occur  in  Rome,  where  in  the  most  ast 
cient  times  tufo  alone  was  employed  for  building.  The  re- 
semblance in  the  case  of  the  two  former  and  simpler  «tyl€f 
may  perhaps  be  traceable  to  the  similarity  of  the  materials 
employed  and  of  the  object  in  view  in  building ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  accidental  that  the  artistic  polygonal  wall- 
masonry,  and  the  gate  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it  univei^ 
sally  bending  to  the  left  and  so  exposing  the  unshielded  right 
side  of  the  assailant  to  the  defenders,  belong  to  the  Italian 
fortresses  as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  It  is  a  significant  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  wall-masonry  was  only  usual  in  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  was  neither  reduced  to  subjection  by 
the  Hellenes  nor  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  them,  and 
that  the  true  polygonal  masonry  is  found  in  Etruria  only  at 
Pyrgi  and  at  the  towns,  not  very  far  distant  from  it,  of 
Cosa  and  Satumia ;  and  as  the  design  of  the  walls  of  Pyrgi, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  significant  name 
("  towers  '*),  may  just  as  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  Greeks 
as  that  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  in  them  most  probably  there 
still  stands  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  models  from  which 
the  Italians  learned  how  to  build  their  walls.  The  temple 
in  fine,  which  in  the  period  of  the  empire  was  called  the 
Tuscanio  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  style  co-ordinate 
with  the  various  Greek  temple-structures,  not  only  general- 
ly resembled  the  Greek  temple  in  being  an  enclosed  space 
(eella)  usually  quadrangular,  over  which  walls  and  columns 
raised  aloft  a  sloping  roof,  but  was  also  in  details,  especially 
in  the  column  itself  and  its  architectural  features,  thorough- 
ly dependent  on  the  Greek  system.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  all  these  facts  probable,  as  it  is  credible  of  itself  thai 
Italian  architecture  previous  to  its  contact  with  the  Hellenes 
was  confined  to  wooden  huts,  abattis,  and  mounds  of  eartJi 
and  stones,  and  that  construction  in  stone  was  only  adopted 
in  consequence  of  the  example  and  the  better  tools  of  the 
Greeks.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Italians  fimf 
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learned  from  them  the  use  of  iron,  and  derived  from  them 
the  preparation  of  mortar  {c€Ll[e]x  caUcare^  from  x^^\  ^^ 
machine  {tnaehinay  f^tiX^^i)*  ^^®  measuring*rod  {groma,  a 
corruption  from  ypcifuoPf  yvcifut)^  and  the  artificial  lattice- 
work {clathriy  id^&QOv),  Accordingly  we  can  scarcely 
speak  of  an  architecture  peculiarly  Italian,  except  that  in 
the  woodwork  of  the  Italian  dwelling-houses — alongside  cf 
alterations  produced  by  Greek  influence — many  peculiarities 
were  retained  or  were  for  the  first  time  developed,  and 
these  again  exercised  a  reflex  influence  on  the  building  of 
tbe  Italian  temples.  The  architectural  development  of  the 
house  proceeded  in  Italy  from  the  £truscans.  The  Latin 
and  even  the  Sabellian  still  adhered  to  the  hereditary  wood- 
en hut  and  to  the  good  old  custom  of  assigning  to  the  god 
or  spirit  not  a  consecrated  dwelling,  but  only  a  consecrated 
Bpaoe,  while  the  Etruscan  had  already  begun  artistically  to 
transform  his  dwelling-house,  and  to  erect  after  the  model 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  man  a  temple  also  for  the  god  and 
a  sepulchral  chamber  for  the  spirit.  That  the  advance  to 
such  luxurious  structures  in  Latium  took  place  under  Etrus* 
can  influence,  is  proved  by  the  designation  of  the  oldest 
style  of  temple  architecture  and  of  the  oldest  style  of  house 
architecture  respectively  as  Tuscanic*  As  concerns  the 
character  of  this  transference,  the  Grecian  temple  probably 
imitated  the  general  outlines  of  the  tent  or  dwelling-house ; 
but  it  was  essentially  built  of  hewn  stone  and  covered  with 
tiles,  and  the  nature  of  the  stone  and  the  baked  clay  sug* 
gested  to  the  Greek  the  laws  of  necessity  and  beauty.  The 
Etruscan  on  the  other  hand  remained  a  stranger  to  the  strict 
Greek  distinction  between  the  dwelling  of  man  necessarily 
erected  of  wood  and  the  dwelling  of  the  gods  necessarily 
formed  of  stone.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Tus- 
can temple — ^the  outline  approaching  nearer  to  a  square,  the 
higher  gable,  the  greater  breadth  of  the  intervals  between 
die  columns,  above  all,  the  increased  inclination  of  the  roof 
and  the  singular  projection  of  the  roof-corbels  beyond  du 

*  MaUo  TWeantM ;  caimm  aedmn  Tuteameum, 
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f  upporting  oolumns — all  arose  out  of  the  greater  approxi* 
mation  of  the  temple  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  oat  of  the 
peculiarities  of  wooden  architecture. 

The  plastic  and  delineative  arts  are  more  recent  than 
piajiiioart  architecture;  the  house  must  be  built  before 
In  Italy.  ^^y  attempt  is  made  to  decorate  gable  Mid 
walls.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  arts  really  guned  a 
place  in  Italj  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome ;  it  was  only 
in  Etruria,  where  commerce  and  piracy  early  gave  rise  to  a 
great  concentration  of  riches,  that  art  or  handicraft — ^if  the 
term  be  preferred — obtained  a  footing  in  the  earliest  time^ 
Greek  art,  when  it  acted  on  Etruria,  was  still,  as  its  copy 
shows,  at  a  very  primitive  stage,  and  the  Etruscans  proba- 
bly learned  from  the  Greeks  the  art  of  working  in  clay  and 
metal  at  a  period  not  much  later  than  that  at  which  they 
borrowed  from  them  the  alphabet.  The  silver  coins  of 
Populonia,  almost  the  only  works  that  can  be  with  any  pre- 
cision assigned  to  this  period,  give  no  very  high  idea  of 
Etruscan  artistic  skill  as  it  then  stood.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  best  of  the  Etruscan  works  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  later  critics  of  art  assigned  so  high  a  place,  may 
have  belonged  to  this  primitive  age ;  and  the  Etruscan  terra- 
cottas also  cannot  have  been  altogether  despicable,  for  the 
oldest  works  in  baked  clay  placed  in  the  Roman  temples — 
the  statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  the  four-horse 
chariot  on  the  roof  of  his  temple— were  executed  in  Veii, 
and  the  large  ornaments  of  a  similar  kind  placed  on  the 
roofs  of  temples  passed  generally  among  the  later  Romans 
under  the  name  of  "  Tuscanic  works.** 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Italians — ^not  among  the 
S:)bellian  stocks  merely,  but  even  among  the  Latins — ^native 
sculpture  and  design  were  at  this  period  only  coming  into 
existence.  The  most  considerable  works  of  art  appear  to 
have  been  executed  abroad.  We  have  just  mentioned  the 
statues  of  clay  alleged  to  have  been  executed  in  Veii ;  and 
very  recent  excavations  have  shown  that  works  in  bronse 
made  in  Etruria,  and  furnished  with  Etruscan  inscriptions, 
circulated  in  Pracneste  at  least,  if  not  generally  throughout 
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Latium.  The  statue  of  Diana  in  the  Romano-Latin  federal 
temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was  considered  the  oldest 
statue  of  a  divinity  ii  Rome,*  exactly  resembled  the  Mas- 
siliot  statue  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  and  was  perhaps 
manufactured  in  Velia  or  Massilia.  The  guilds,  which  from 
ancient  times  existed  in  Rome,  of  potters,  coppersmiths, 
and  goldsmiths  (p.  258),  are  almost  the  only  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  native  sculpture  and  design  there ;  respecting 
the  position  of  their  art  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  gain  any 
dear  idea. 

If  we  endeavour  to  obtain  historical  results  from  these 
Artirtio  re-  archives  of  the  tradition  and  practice  of  primi- 
£^^^nt0  *^^'®  ^^^  ^*  '^  ^"  ^^®  ^^s*  P^*^*®  manifest  that  Ital- 
2n*aS?^  ian  art,  like  the  Italian  measures  and  Italian 
itaiimia  writing,  developed  itself  not  under  Phoenician, 
but  exclusively  under  Hellenic  influence.  There  is  not  a 
single  one  of  the  aspects  of  Italian  art  which  has  not  found 
its  definite  model  in  the  art  of  ancient  Greece ;  and,  so  &r, 
the  legend  is  fully  warranted  which  traces  the  manufacture 
of  painted  day  figures,  beyond  doubt  the  most  ancient  form 
of  art  in  Italy,  to  the  three  Greek  artists,  the  "  moulder," 
"fitter,''  and  "draughtsman,*'  Eucheir,  Diopos,  and  Eu- 
grammos,  although  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this 
art  came  directly  from  Corinth  or  was  brought  directly  to 
Tarquinii.  There  is  as  little  trace  of  any  immediate  imita- 
tion of  oriental  models  as  there  is  of  an  independently- 
developed  form  of  art.  The  Etruscan  lapidaries  adhered 
to  the  form  of  the  beetle  or  scarabaeus,  which  was  original- 
ly Egyptian ;  but  scarabaei  were  also  used  as  models  in 
carving  in  Greece  in  very  early  times  {e,  g,  such  a  beetle- 

•  When  Varro  (op.  Augustin.  Dt  Civ.  Dei^  iv.  81 ;  comp.  Plutarch, 
Num.  8)  affirms  that  the  Romans  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seven- 
kj  years  worshipped  the  gods  without  images,  he  is  evidently  thinking 
of  this  primitive  piece  of  carving,  which,  according  to  the  convention- 
al  chronology,  was  dedicated  between  176  and  219,  an  i,  ^^^  ^^ 

beyond  doubt,  waa  the  first  statue  of  the  gods,  the  con- 
secration of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  authorities  which  Varro  had 
before  him. 
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stone,  with  a  very  ancient  Greek  inscription,  has  been  found 
in  Aegina),  and  therefore  they  may  very  well  have  come  to 
the  Etruscans  through  the  Greeks.  The  Italians  may  have 
bought  from  the  Phoenician ;  they  learned  only  from  the 
Greek. 

To  the  further  question,  from  what  Greek  stock  the 
Etruscans  in  the  fii-st  instance  received  their  art-models,  a 
categorical  answer  cannot  be  given  ;  yet  relations  of  a  r^ 
inarkable  kind  subsist  between  the  Etruscan  and  the  oldest 
Attic  art.  The  three  forms  of  art,  which  were  practised  ia 
Etruria  at  least  in  after  times  very  extensively,  but  in 
Greece  only  to  an  extent  very  limited,  tomb-painting,  mir- 
ror-designing, and  graving  on  stone,  have  been  hitherto  met 
with  on  Grecian  soil  only  in  Athens  and  Aegina.  The  Tu^ 
can  temple  does  not  correspond  exactly  either  to  the  Dorio 
or  to  the  Ionic ;  but  in  the  more  important  points  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  course  of  eolunms  carried  round  the  cella^  as 
well  as  in  the  placing  of  a  separate  pedestal  under  each  par- 
ticular column,  the  Etruscan  style  foUow^s  the  more  recent 
Ionic ;  and  it  is  this  same  lono-Attlc  style  of  building  still 
pervaded  by  a  Doric  element,  which'  in  its  general  design 
stands  nearest  of  all  the  Greek  styles  to  the  Tuscan.  In 
the  case  of  Latium  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  any 
reliable  traces  of  intercourse  bearing  on  the  history  of  art. 
If  it  was — as  is  indeed  almost  self-evident — the  general  re- 
lations of  traffic  and  intercourse  that  determined  also  the 
introduction  of  models  in  art,  it  may  be  assumed  with  cer» 
tainty  that  the  Campanian  and  Sicilian  Hellenes  were  the 
instructors  of  Latium  in  art,  as  in  tlie  alphabet ;  and  the 
analogy  between  the  Aventine  Diana  and  the  Ephesian  Ar* 
tcmis  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothesis 
Of  course  the  older  Etruscan  art  also  served  as  a  model  for 
Latium.  As  to  the  Sabellian  tribes,  if  Greek  architectural 
and  plastic  art  reached  them  at  all,  it  must,  like  the  Greek 
alphabet,  have  come  to  them  only  through  the  medmm  of 
the  more  western  Italian  stocks. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  respecting 
the  artistic  endowments  of  the  different  Italian  nations,  we 
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already  at  this  stage  perceive — ^what  becomes  indeed  far 
more  obyious  in  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  art — that 
while  the  Etruscans  attained  to  the  practice  of  art  at  an 
earlier  period  and  produced  more  massive  and  rich  work- 
manship, their  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Latins  and 
Sabellians  in  appropriateness  and  utility  no  less  than  in 
spirit  and  beauty.  This  certainly  is  apparent,  in  the  case 
of  our  present  epoch,  only  in  architecture.  The  polygonal 
wall-mftsonry,  as  appropriate  to  its  object  as  it  was  beauti- 
ful, was  frequent  in  Latium  and  in  the  inland  country  be- 
hind it ;  while  in  Etruria  it  was  rare,  and  not  even  the  walls 
of  Caere  are  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks.  Even  in  the 
religious  prominence — remarkable  also  as  respects  the  his- 
tory of  art — assigned  to  the  arch  (p.  226)  and  to  the  bridge 
(p.  230)  in  Latium,  we  may  be  allowed  to  perceive,  as  it 
wer^  an  anticipation  of  the  future  aqueducts  and  consular 
highways  of  Home.  On  the  other  hapd,  the  Etruscans  re- 
peated, and  at  the  same  time  corrupted,  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  the  Greeks :  for  while  they  transferred  the 
laws  established  for  building  in  stone  to  architecture  in 
wood,  they  displayed  no  thorough  skill  of  adaptation,  and 
by  the  lowness  of  their  roof  and  the  wide  intervals  between 
their  columns  gave  to  their  temples,  to  use  the  language  of 
an  andent  architect,  a  **  heavy,  mean,  straggling,  and  clumsy 
appearance."  The  Latins  found  in  the  rich  stores  of  Greek 
art  but  very  little  that  was  congenial  to  their  thoroughly 
realistic  tastes ;  but  what  they  did  adopt  they  appropriated 
truly  and  heartily  as  their  own,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  polygonal  wall  architecture  perhaps  excelled  their  in- 
structors. Etruscan  art  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  dex- 
terity mechanically  acquired  and  mechanically  retained,  but 
it  is,  as  little  as  the  Chinese,  an  evidence  even  of  genial  ro- 
oeptivity.  As  scholars  have  long  since  desisted  from  the 
attempt  to  derive  Greek  art  from  that  of  the  Etruscans,  so 
they  must,  with  whatever  reluctance,  make  up  their  minds 
to  transfer  the  Etruscans  from  the  first  to  the  lowest  plaev 
in  the  history  of  Italian  art. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OBAirOI   OF   THK  CONSTITUTION.      LIMITATION   OF   TIIK   POWIB 
OF   THE   MAOI8TBATS. 

The  strict  conception  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
PoUtkai  ^^6  state  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  it,  which 
du^iD^ooB  ^'^  ^^6  central  principle  of  the  Italian  constitu- 
in  Rome.  tions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  single  president 
nominated  for  life  a  formidable  power,  which  was  felt  doubt- 
less by  the  enemies  of  the  land,  but  was  not  less  heavily 
felt  by  its  citizens.  Abuse  and  oppression  could  not  fail  to 
ensue,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  efforts  were  made 
to  lessen  that  power.  It  was,  however,  the  grand  distino- 
tion  of  the  endeavours  after  reform  and  the  revolutions  in 
Rome,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  impose  limitations  on 
the  community  as  such  or  even  to  deprive  it  of  correspond- 
ing organs  of  expression — that  there'  never  was  any  en- 
deavour to  assert  the  so-called  natural  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual  in  contradistinction  to  the  community — that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  attack  was  wholly  directed  against  the  form  in 
which  the  community  was  represented.  From  the  times 
of  the  Tarquins  down  to  those  of  the  Gracchi  the  cry  of  the 
party  of  progress  in  Rome  was  not  for  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  state,  but  for  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  :  nor  amidst  that  cry  was  the  truth  ever  forgot- 
ten, that  the  people  ought  not  to  govern,  but  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

This  struggle  was  carried  on  within  the  burgess-body 
Side  by  side  with  it  another  movement  developed  itself— 
the  cry  of  the  non-burgesses  for  equality  of  political  privi- 
leges. Under  this  head  are  included  the  agitations  of  the 
plebeians,  the  Latins,  the  Italians,  and  the  frecdmen,  all  of 
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whom — whether  they  may  have  borne  the  name  of  bui^ess 
es,  as  did  the  plebeians  and  the  freedmen,  or  not,  as  was  th« 
case  with  the  Latins  and  Italians — were  destitute  of^  and 
laid  claim  to,  political  equality. 

A  third  distinction  was  one  of  a  still  more  general  na^ 
ture;  the  distinction  between  the  wealthy  and  the  po<*r. 
especially  such  as  had  been  dispossessed  or  were  endaogered 
in  possession.  The  civil  and  political  relations  of  R«.>Tne 
led  to  the  rise  of  a  numerous  class  of  farmers — ^partly  small 
proprietors  who  were  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  the  capi- 
talist, partly  small  temporary  lessees  who  were  dependent 
on  the  mercy  of  the  landlord — and  in  many  instances  de- 
prived individuals  as  well  as  whole  communities  of  the 
lands  which  they  held,  without  affecting  their  personal  free- 
dom. By  these  means  the  agricultural  proletariate  became 
at  an  early  period  so  powerful  as  to  have  a  material  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  the  community.  The  urban  prole- 
tariate did  not  acquire  political  importance  till  a  much  later 
epoch. 

On  these  distinctions  hinged  the  internal  history  of 
Rome,  and,  as  we  may  conjecture,  not  less  the  history — 
totally  lost  to  us — of  the  other  Italian  communities.  The 
political  movement  within  the  fully-privileged  burgess-body, 
the  warfare  between  the  excluded  and  excluding  classes,  and 
the  social  conflicts  between  the  possessors  and  the  non-pos- 
sessors of  land — variously  as  they  crossed  and  interlaced, 
and  singular  as  were  the  alliances  they  often  produced — 
were  nevertheless  essentially  and  fundamentally  distinct 

As  the  Servian  reform,  which  placed  the  metaikos  on  a 
.    footing  of  equality  in  a  military  point  of  view 

Abolition  of         ,  ,     '^,        ,  ^  •'  'i    ^  .   .  , 

the  life  pre*.  With  the  burgcss,  appears  to  have  origmatod 
ihe'^oammn-  from  considerations  of  an  administrative  nature 
"**^'  rather  than  from  any  political  party-tendency, 

wo  may  assume  that  the  first  of  the  movements  which  led 
to  Internal  crises  and  changes  of  the  constitution  was  that 
which  sought  to  limit  the  magistracy.  The  earliest  achieve- 
ment of  tliis,  the  most  ancient  opposition  in  Rome,  consist- 
ed in  the  abolition  of  the  life-tenure  of  the  presidency  of 
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tne  commuLity ;  in  other  ^ords^  in  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy.  How  necessarily  this  was  the  result  of  the  nat* 
ural  development  of  things  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact,  that  the  same  change  of  constitution  took  place  in 
an  analogous  manner  through  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Italo* 
Grecian  world.  Not  only  in  Rome,  but  likewise  among  the 
other  Latins  as  well  as  among  the  SabelJians,  Etruscanii 
aud  Apulians — in  &ct^  in  all  the  Italian  communities,  just  a« 
in  those  of  Greeoe — we  find  the  rulers  for  life  of  an  earlier 
epoch  superseded  in  afler  times  by  annual  magistrates.  In 
the  case  of  the  Lucanian  canton  there  is  evidence  that  it  had 
a  democratic  government  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  was  only 
'n  the  event  of  war  that  the  magistrates  appointed  a  king, 
that  is,  a  magistrate  similar  to  the  Roman  dictator.  The 
Sabellian  civic  communities,  such  as  those  of  Capua  and 
Pompeii,  in  like  manner  were  in  later  times  governed  by  a 
^  community-manager  "  (medix,  tuticus)  changed  from  year 
to  year,  and  we  may  assume  that  similar  institutions  exist- 
ed among  the  other  national  and  civic  communities  of  Italy. 
In  this  light  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  substitution  of 
consuls  for  kings  in  Rome  need  no  explanation.  The  or- 
ganism of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Italian  polity  through  its 
own  action  and  by  a  sort  of  natural  necessity  produced  the 
limitation  of  the  life-presidency  to  a  shortened,  and  for  the 
most  part  an  annual,  term.  Simple,  however,  a»  w  as  the 
cause  of  the  change,  it  might  be  brought  about  iu  Tarioua 
ways ;  a  resolution  might  be  adopted  on  the  dvath  of  one 
life-ruler  not  to  elect  another — ^a  course  which  rhe  Roman 
senate  is  said  to  have  attempted  after  the  deat)i  of  Romu- 
lus ;  or  the  ruler  might  voluntarily  abdicate,  a»  is  adirmcd 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  king  Servius  Tuhius ;  or  the 
people  might  rise  in  rebellion  against  a  tyrannical  ruler, 
and  expel  hira. 

It  was  in  this  latter  way  that  the  monarchy  wa&  ternii* 
Expulsion  nated  in  Rome.  For  however  much  the  history 
^^""w  ^^  ***®  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquinitw,  « the 
*«»••  proud,"  may  have  been  interwoven  with  aneo 

dotes  and  spun  out  into  a  romance,  it  is  not  in  its  leading 
14* 
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outlines  to  be  called  in  queedon.  Tradition  credibly  enougfc 
Indicates  as  the  causes  of  the  rev  >lt,  that  the  king  neglected 
to  consult  the  senate  and  to  complete  its  numbers ;  that  he 
pronoonoed  sentences  of  capital  punishment  and  oonfiscap' 
tion  \\  ithout  advising  with  his  counsellors ;  that  he  accumu- 
lated immense  stoi-es  of  grain  in  his  granaries,  and  exacted 
from  the  burgesses  military  labours  and  task*work  beyond 
what  was  due.  The  exasperation  of  the  people  is  attested 
by  tlM  formal  tow  which  they  made  man  by  man  for  them* 
selves  and  for  their  posterity  that  thenceforth  they  would 
neveir  tolerate  a  king ;  by  the  blind  hatred  with  whidi  the 
name  of  king  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  in  Rome ;  and 
above  all  by  the  enactment  that  the  ^  king  for  offering  sac- 
rifice** {rex  saerorum  or  saerifievlus) — ^whom  thev  consid- 
ered it  their  duty  to  create  that  the  gods  might  not  miss 
their  accustomed  mediator — should  be  disqualified  from 
holding  any  further  office,  so  that  this  official  was  at  once 
the  first  in  rank  and  the  least  in  power  of  all  the  Roman 
magistrates.  Along  with  the  last  king  all  the  members  of 
his  clan  were  banished — a  proof  how  close  at  that  time 
gentile  ties  still  were.  The  Tarquinii  transferred  them- 
selves to  Caere,  perhaps  their  ancient  home  (p.  174),  where 
their  family  tomb  has  recently  been  discovered.  In  the 
room  of  one  president  holding  office  for  life  two  annual 
rulers  were  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  commn 
nity. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  historically  cer- 
tain in  reference  to  this  important  event*    It  may  easily 

*  The  well-known  fable  for  the  most  part  refutes  itself.  To  a  oon- 
liderable  extent  it  has  been  ooncocted  for  the  explanation  of  surnamei 
(Bruim,  PopUeolOy  Seaevoia).  But  even  its  apparently  historical  ingro- 
dients  are  found  on  closer  examinatioii  to  have  been  ioTented.  Of  this 
character  is  the  statement  that  Brutus  was  captain  of  horse  {irihmua  cc- 
letum)  and  In  that  capacity  proposed  the  decree  of  the  people  as  to  the 
banishment  of  the  TarquinA ;  for,  according  to  the  earliest  constitution  of 
Rome,  It  is  quite  Impossible  that  a  mere  tribune  should  have  had  the  right 
to  convoke  the  curies,  when  that  right  was  not  accorded  to  the  alUr  eff9 
of  the  king,  the  city  warden  (pw  111).    The  whole  of  this  staleicenl  has 
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be  conceived  that  in  a  great  community  with  extensive  do- 
minion like  the  Roman  the  royal  power,  particularly  if  it 
had  been  in  the  same  family  for  several  generations,  would 
be  more  capable  of  resistance,  and  the  struggle  would  thus 
be  keener,  than  in  smaller  states ;  but  there  is  no  certain 
Indication  of  foreign  states  interfering  in  the  struggle.  Tha 
great  war  with  Etruria — ^which  possibly,  moreover,  has 
been  placed  so  close  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
only  in  consequence  of  chronological  confusion  in  the  Ro- 
man annals— cannot  be  r^arded  as  an  intervention  of  Etru- 
ria in  fevour  of  a  countryman  who  had  been  injured  in 
Rome,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  Etruscans  not- 
withstanding their  complete  victory  neither  restored  the 
Roman  monarchy,  nor  even  brought  back  the  Tarquinian 
family. 

If  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  historical  connections 
Powers  of  of  this  important  event,  we  are  fortunately  in 
the  oonrais.  possession  of  clearer  light  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  was  made  in  the  constitution.  The  royal 
power  was  by  no  means  abolished,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  a  "  temporary  king  "  {inters 
rex)  was  nominated  as  before.  The  one  life-king  was  sim- 
ply replaced  by  two  year-kings,  who  called  themselves  gen- 
erals {praetore.s\  or  judges  (iudices),  or  merely  colleagues 
{consules),*  The  collegiate  principle,  from  which  this  last 
— and  subsequently  most  current — ^name  of  the  annual  kings 
was  derived,  assumed  in  their  case  an  altogether  peculiar 
form.  The  supreme  power  was  not  entrusted  to  the  two 
magistrates  conjointly,  but  each  consul  possessed  and  exer- 


tridently  been  invented  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a  basis  of  l^itimacy 
ftir  the  Roman  repnblic ;  and  the  invention  is  a  very  miserable  one,  for  the 
H6imi«  celerum  is  confounded  with  the  entirely  different  magieter  equi* 
hm  (p.  108),  and  then  the  right  of  convoking  the  centuries  which  per- 
tained to  the  lattei  by  virtue  of  his  praetorian  rank  is  made  to  apply  to 
His  assembly  of  the  onries. 

*  Co9i9ulm  are  those  who  *^  leap  or  dance  together,^*  as  pratstJ  is  onfl 
who  "leaps  before,**  exiU,  one  who  *Meaps  out'*  (6  Um(flt9\  insuUt^  t 
**  leap  into,**  primarily  applied  to  a  mass  of  rock  M\en  into  the  sea. 
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Bolemnlj  demitting  their  office:  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  dsiring  to  disregard  the  term  and  to  continue  their 
magistracy  beyond  the  year,  their  official  acts  were  never» 
theless  valid,  and  in  the  eailier  times  they  scarcely  even  iiif 
curred  any  other  than  a  moral  responsibility.  The  incon- 
sistency between  full  rule  over  the  community  and  a  set 
term  assigned  to  that  rule  by  law  was  so  vividly  felt,  that 
Its  tenure  for  life  was  only  avoided  by  means  of  the  magis- 
trate declaring  hh  own — in  a  certain  sense  free — will  in  the 
matter ;  and  the  magistrate  was  not  restricted  directly  by 
the  law^  but  only  induced  by  it  to  restrict  himself.  Never- 
theless this  tenure  of  the  supreme  magistracy  for  a  set 
term,  which  its  holders  but  once  or  twice  ventured  to  over- 
step, was  of  the  deepest  importance.  As  an  immediate 
consequence  of  it,  the  practical  irresponsibility  of  the  king 
was  lost  in  the  case  of  the  consul.  It  is  true  that  the  king 
was  always  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  subject,  and  not 
superior,  to  the  law ;  but,  as  according  to  the  Roman  view 
IhBkSupreme  judge  could  not  be  prosecuted  at  his  own  bar, 
"%liiJt5  dit^  kliij^  nji^ilii,  |i(.N;[ntir;Uu  ii  trririiUj  tticr^.^  \\a^  fur  hun 
no  tribujml  and  no  punislinieiit.  The  ccmsul,  again,  if  ho 
h;ul  com  ni  it  ted  murder  or  treason,  w&s  protecttjd  by  hi  a 
office  only  so  long  as  it  lasted  ;  on  his  retirement  he  was 
liable  to  the  ordinary  penal  jurisdietioii  like  any  other  bur- 


prominent  nature,  affecting  the 
either  restrictions  were  added 
ttrafclve   character,  sunie   of 
effect.     The  privilege 
tosk^vork  of  the  buc^ 
up  in  which  the 
,  the  king,  ceased  of 
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dsed  it  for  himself  as  fully  and  wholly  as  it  bad  been  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  the  king ;  and.  although  a  partitioc 
of  functions  doubtless  took  place  from  the  first — the  one 
consul  fur  instance  undertaking  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  the  other  the  administration  of  justice— that  pai-titiou 
was  by  no  means  binding,  and  each  of  the  colleagues  urai 
legally  at  liberty  to  interfere  at  any  time  in  the  province 
iA  tli€  other.  When,  therefore,  supreme  power  confi-onted 
supreme  power  and  the  one  colleague  forbade  what  tlie 
other  enjoined,  the  consular  commands  neutralized  each 
other.  This  peculiarly  Latin,  if  not  peculiarly  Roman,  in- 
stitution of  co-ordinate  supreme  authorities — which  in  the 
Roman  commonwealth  on  the  whole  approved  itself  as 
practicable,  but  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  paral- 
lel in  any  other  considerable  state — manifestly  sprang  out 
of  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  regal  power  in  legally  un- 
diminished fulness.  They  were  thus  led  not  to  break  up 
the  royal  office  into  parts  or  to  transfer  it  from  an  individ- 
ual to  a  college,  but  simply  to  double  it  and  thereby,  if 
necessary,  to  neutralize  it  through  its  own  action. 

A  similar  course  was  followed  in  reference  to  the  termi- 
Tenn  of  Dation  of  their  tenure  of  office,  for  which  more- 
office.  Qygj.  the  earlier  interregnum  of  ^\'%  days  fur- 
nished a  legal  precedent.  The  ordinary  presidents  of  the 
community  were  bound  not  to  remain  in  office  longer  than 
a  year  reckoned  from  the  day  of  their  entering  on  their 
functions  ;  *  but  they  ceased  to  be  magistrates  not  upon  the 
expiry  of  the  set  term,  but  only  upon  their  publicly  and 


*  The  daj  of  enteriDg  on  office  did  Dot  coincide  with  the  beginniiig 
of  the  year  (Ist  March),  and  waa  not  at  all  fixed.  The  day  of  reihring  was 
regulated  by  it,  except  when  a  consul  was  elected  expre^y  in  room  of 
one  who  had  died  or  abdicated  {ommvI  tuffeelut) ;  in  which  case  tha 
■ubBtitnte  succeeded  to  the  rights  and  consequently  to  the  tenn  of  lilra 
whom  he  replaced.  But  these  su|^ementary  consuls  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod only  occurred  when  one  of  the  consuls  had  died  or  abdicated:  paha 
of  supplementary  consuls  are  not  found  until  the  later  ages  of  the  repub- 
lie.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  official  year  of  a  eonaul  oonaiited  of 
unequal  portions  of  two  civil  y^rs. 
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solemnly  demitting  their  office:  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  during  to  disregard  the  term  and  to  continue  their 
magistracy  beyond  the  year,  their  official  acts  were  never» 
theless  valid,  and  in  the  earlier  times  they  scarcely  even  m^ 
curred  any  other  than  a  moral  responsibility.  The  incon* 
siatency  between  full  rule  over  the  community  and  a  set 
term  assigned  to  that  rule  by  law  was  so  vividly  felt,  that 
its  tenure  for  life  was  only  avoided  by  means  of  the  magis- 
trate declaring  his  own — in  a  certain  sense  free — will  in  the 
matter ;  and  the  magistrate  was  not  restricted  directly  by 
the  law^  but  only  induced  by  it  to  restrict  himself.  Never- 
theless this  tenure  of  the  supreme  magistracy  for  a  set 
term,  which  its  holders  but  once  or  twice  ventured  to  over- 
step, was  of  the  deepest  importance.  As  an  immediate 
/X)nsequence  of  it,  the  practical  irresponsibility  of  the  king 
was  lost  in  the  case  of  the  consul.  It  is  true  that  the  king 
was  always  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  subject,  and  not 
superior,  to  the  law ;  but,  as  according  to  the  Roman  view 
the  supreme  judge  could  not  be  prosecuted  at  his  own  bar, 
while  the  king  might  perpetrate  a  crime,  there  was  for  him 
no  tribunal  and  no  punishment.  The  consul,  again,  if  he 
had  committed  murder  or  treason,  was  protected  by  his 
office  only  so  long  as  it  lasted ;  on  his  retirement  he  was 
liable  to  the  ordinary  penal  jurisdiction  like  any  other  bur- 


To  these  changes  of  a  prominent  nature,  affecting  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  other  restrictions  were  added 
of  a  subordinate  and  administrative  character,  some  of 
which  nevertheless  produced  a  deep  effect.  The  privilege 
of  the  king  to  have  his  fields  tilled  by  task-work  of  the  bur- 
gesses, and  the  special  relation  of  clientship  in  which  the 
metoed  as  a  body  must  have  stood  to  the  king,  ceased  of 
themselves  with  the  life-tenure  of  the  office. 

Hitherto  in  criminal  processes  as  well  as  in  fines  and 
Bi^t«f  corporal  punishments  it  had  been  the  province 
appeal.  ^^  ^.jj^  j^j^g  ^^^  q^]^  ^^  investigate  and  decide 

the  cause,  but  also  to  decide  whether  the  person  found  guj'lty 
should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  appeal  for  pardon.     The 
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Valerian  law  now  (in  245)  enacted  that  tiie  con- 
sul must  allow  the  appeal  of  the  condemned^ 
whei-e  sentence  of  capital  or  corporal  punishment  had  beee 
pronounced  otherwise  than  by  martial  law — a  regulation 
^hich  by  a  later  law  (of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  before 
803)  was  extended  to  heavy  fines.  In  token  of 
this  right  of  appeal,  when  the  consul  appeared 
in  the  capacity  of  judge  and  not  of  general,  the  consular 
iiotors  laid  aside  the  axes  which  they  had  previously  carried 
by  virtue  of  the  penal  jurisdiction  belonging  to  their  mas- 
ter. The  law  however  threatened  the  magistrate,  who  did 
not  allow  due  course  to  the  provocation  with  no  other  pen 
alty  than  infamy — which,  as  matters  then  stood,  was  essen- 
tially nothing  but  a  moral  stain,  and  at  the  utmost  only  bad 
the  effect  of  disqualifying  the  infamous  person  from  giving 
testimony.  Here  too  the  course  followed  was  based  on  the 
same  view,  that  it  was  in  law  impossible  to  diminish  the  old 
regal  powers,  and  that  the  checks  imposed  upon  the  holder 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
had,  strictly  viewed,  only  a  practiail  and  moral  value. 
When  therefore  the  consul  acted  within  the  old  regal  juris- 
diction, he  might  in  so  acting  perpetrate  an  injustice,  but  he 
committed  no  crime  and  consequently  was  not  amenable  for 
what  he  did  to  the  penal  judge. 

A  limitation  similar  in  its  tendency  took  place  in  the 
Rwtricttona  ^ivil  jurisdiction  ;  for  to  this  epoch  probably  be- 
^tion  o^***"  longs  the  change  by  which  the  right  of  the  ma^ 
power*  gistrates,  after  adjustment  of  a  cause,  to  com- 

mit to  a  privrte  person  the  investigation  of  its  merits  was 
converted  into  an  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is  probable  that 
tliis  was  accomplished  by  a  general  arrangement  respecting 
the  transference  of  magisterial  power  to  deputies  or  succes- 
sors. While  the  king  had  been  absolutely  at  liberty  to 
nominate  deputies  but  had  never  been  compelled  to  do  so, 
in  the  case  of  the  consul  the  right  of  delegating  his  powers 
seems  to  have  been  limited  and  legally  restricted  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  In  the  first  place  such  comprehensive  dele^ 
gated  powers — themselves  partaking  of  the  splondour  tha? 
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enviToned  the  king — as  those  of  the  warden  of  the  city  it 
relation  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  probably  also 
the  delegated  command  of  the  army  (p.  98),  virtually 
ceased  upon  the  introduction  of  annual  kings ;  for  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  a  warden  of  the  city  which  still  was  mad% 
for  the  few  hours  during  which  the  two  consuls  had  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  city  in  order  to  take  pait  in  the 
Latin  festival,  was  a  mere  form  and  was  treated  in  that 
light.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  objects  attained  by  putting 
the  supreme  magistracy  into  the  collegiate  form,  that  a 
magistrate-depute  for  the  administration  of  justice  was  only 
required  in  rare  exceptional  cases;  and  although  in  war 
the  commander-in-chieC  could  not  be  prohibited  from  en- 
trusting the  command  even  of  the  whole  army  to  another, 
such  a  deputy  now  took  his  place  as  simply  the  adjutant 
{Jjegatoi)  of  the  general.  The  new  republic  tolerated  neither 
king  nor  lieutenant  with  full  regal  powers ;  but  the  consul 
was  at  liberty,  especially  if  a  serious  war  seemed  to  require 
that  the  original  unity  of  the  magistracy  should  be  restored, 
to  suspend  the  collegiate  equality  of  prerogatives,  and  to 
nominate  a  third  colleague,  with  the  title  of  dictator,  whom 
both  the  nominating  consul  and  his  original  colleague  were 
bound  to*  obey  as  a  superior  magistrate,  and  in  whose  per- 
son, as  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  the  old 
regal  powers  again  came  into  force  in  all  their  compass. 

The  second  restriction  imposed  on  the  consuls  as  to  the 
delegation  of  their  powers  was  perhaps  still  more  impor- 
tant in  its  effects.  While  the  consul  as  commander-in-chief 
retained  undiminished  the  right  of  freely  delegating  all  or 
any  of  his  functions,  in  the  province  of  his  urban  duties 
delegation  was  prescribed  as  to  certain  cases,  and  was  pro* 
hibited  with  reference  to  all  others.  The  former  class  of 
eases,  in  which  the  president  of  the  community  was  theo- 
retically' competent  but  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  act 
only  through  the  medium  of  deputies — appoin^d,  it  is  true, 
by  himself— included  not  only  civil  processes,  but  those 
eriminal  causes  which  the  king  had  been  accustomed  to  dii 
|K)se  of  through  the  two  *'  trackers  of  murder  "  {qiuxestoret. 
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p.  98^  204),  and  also  the  important  charge  of  the  state 
treasure  and  of  the  state^rchives,  which  these  two  quaestors 
undertook  in  addition  to  their  previous  functions.  Thus  the 
quaestors  now  became  in  law — what  they  had  for  long  po(« 
haps  been  in  fact — standing  magistrates ;  and  as  they  were 
now  nominated  by  the  consul  just  as  formerly  by  the  king. 
It  followed  that  they  abdicated  office  along  with  him  after 
Uic  expiry  of  a  year.  In  other  cases  again,  where  hia 
course  was  not  expressly  prescribed,  the  chief  magistrate 
in  the  capital  had  either  to  act  personally  or  not  at  all ;  for 
instance,  no  delegation  was  admissible  at  the  introductory 
steps  of  a  process.  This  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  civil 
and  military  delegation  explains  why  in  the  government  of 
the  Roman  community  proper  no  delegated  magisterial  aiH 
thority  {pro  magistratu)  was  possible,  nor  were  purely 
urban  magistrates  ever  represented  by  non-magistrates; 
and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  military  deputies  {pro  consule^ 
pro  praetoi-e,  pro  quaestore)  were  excluded  from  all  action 
within  the  community  proper. 

Again  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor,  which  the 
Nomir.siion  ^^^  ^^^  exercised  absolutely,  was  by  no  means 
gf  luoceBtor.  withdrawn  from  the  new  head  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  he  was  bound  to  nofiupate  the  person  whom  the 
community  should  designate  to  him.  Through  this  binding 
right  of  proposal  the  nOiUtlUlClOU  of  the  ordinary  supreme 
magistrates  in  a  certain  sense  passed  substantially  into  the 
hands  of  the  community  ;  practically,  however,  there  still 
existed  a  very  considerable  distinction  between  that  right 
if  proposid  and  the  right  of  formal  nomination.  The  con- 
sul comlucting  the  election  was  by  no  means  a  mere  return- 
ing officer.  By  virtue  of  his  prerogative  essentially  similar 
to  the  king's,  he  might  reject  particular  candidates  and  dis- 
regard votes  tendered  for  them;  at  6rst  he  might  even 
limit  the  choice  to  a  list  of  candidates  proposed  by  himself; 
and — what  was  of  still  more  consequence — the  community 
by  no  means  obtained  through  its  right  of  proposal  the 
right  of  deposing  a  magistrate  again,  which  it  must  neoessa 
rily  have  obtained  had  it  really  appointed  him.     On  the 
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oontrarj,  as  the  successor  was  even  now  nominated  solelj 
by  his  predecessor  and  thus  no  actual  magistrate  ever  de 
rived  his  right  from  a  magistrate  still  holding  office,  the  old 
and  important  principle  of  Roman  state-law,  that  the  su- 
preme magistrate  could  never  be  deposed,  remained  invito 
'ably  in  force  in  the  consular  period  also. 

Lastly  the  nomination  of  the  priests,  which  had  been  a 
Ohmge  ia  prerogative  of  the  kings  (p.  97),  was  not  tranih 
i^SHf'  ^®^red  to  the  consuls;  but  the  colleges  of  priests 
priests  fiii^^  up  ii^Q  vacancies  in  their  own  ranks,  while 

the  Vestals  and  single  priests  were  nominated  by  the  pon- 
tifical college,  on  which  devolved  also  the  exercise  of  the 
paternal  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  community  over 
the  priestesses  of  Vesta.  With  a  view  to  the  performance 
of  these  acts,  which  could  only  be  properly  performed  by  a 
single  individual,  the  college  probably  about  this  period 
first  nominated  a  president,  the  Pontifex  maximus.  This 
separation  of  the  supreme  authority  in  things  sacred  from 
the  civil  power — while  the  already-mentioned  "  king  for  sao 
rifice  "  had  neither  the  civil  nor  the  sacred  powers  of  the 
king,  but  simply  the  title,  conferred  upon  him — ^and  the 
semi-magisterial  position  of  the  new  high  priest  so  decided- 
ly contrasting  with  the  character  which  otherwise  marked 
the  priesthood  in  Rome,  form  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  important  peculiarities  of  a  state-revolution,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  impose  limits  on  the  powera  of  the  magisi 
trates  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  outwani  state  of 
the  consul  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  regal  office  hedged 
round  as  it  was  with  reverence  and  terror,  that  the  rega\ 
name  and  the  priestly  consecration  were  withheld  from  him, 
and  tbat  the  axe  was  taken  away  from  his  attendants.  We 
have  to  add  that,  instead  of  the  purple  robe  which  the  king 
bad  worn,  the  consul  was  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
burgess  simply  by  the  purple  border  of  his  toga^  and  that, 
while  the  king  in  all  probability  regularly  appeared  in  pub 
Uu  in  his  chariot,  the  consul  was  boun  1  to  accommodate 
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himself  to  tho  general  rule  and  like  every  other  burgess  ts 
go  within  the  city  on  foot 

These  limitations,  however,  of  the  plenary  power  and 
The  dicta-  ^^  ^^®  insignia  of  the  magistracy  applied  in  the 
•**'•  main  only  to  the  ordinary  presidency  of  the 

community.  In  extraordinary  cases,  as  we  have  alread> 
said,  the  two  presidents  chosen  by  the  community  were  su- 
perseded  by  a  single  one,  the  master  of  the  army  {magister 
populi)  or  commander  {dictator).  In  the  election  of  dicti^ 
tor  the  community  bore  no  part  at  all ;  his  nomination  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  timo  being. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence  any  more  than  from 
that  of  the  king,  unless  he  chose  to  allow  it.  As  soon  as 
he  was  nominated,  all  the  other  magistrates  were  by  right 
subject  to  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand  the  duration 
of  tho  dictator's  office  was  limited  in  two  ways :  first,  as 
the  official  colleague  of  those  consuls,  one  of  whom  had 
nominated  him,  he  might  not  remain  in  office  beyond  their 
legal  term  ;  and  secondly,  a  period  of  six  months  was  fixed 
as  the  absolute  maximum  for  the  duration  of  his  office.  K 
was  a  further  arrangement  peculiar  to  the  dictatorship,  that 
the  "  master  of  the  army  "  was  bound  to  nominate  for  him- 
self immediately  a  **  master  of  horse  "  (magister  equitum), 
who  acted  along  with  him  as  a  dependent  assistant  som^* 
what  as  did  the  quaestor  along  with  the  consul,  and  with 
him  retired  from  office — ^an  arrangement  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  tho  fact  that  the  dictator,  probably  as  being  the 
leader  of  the  Infantry,  was  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
mounting  on  horseback.  In  the  light  of  these  regulations 
the  dictatorship  is  doubtless  to  be  conceived  as  an  institu- 
tion which  arose  along  with  the  consulship,  and  which  waa 
designed  especially,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  obviate  for  a 
time  the  disadvantages  of  divided  power  and  to  revive  tern 
porarily  the  regal  authority  ;  for  in  war  more  particularlj 
the  equality  of  rights  in  the  consuls  could  not  but  appear 
fraught  with  danger ;  and  not  only  positive  testimonies,  but 
the  oldest  names  given  to  the  magistrate  hims«^.lf  and  hia 
assistant,  as  well  as  the  limitation  of  the  office  1o  the  duT» 
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tion  of  A  summer  campaigD,  and  the  ezdusion  of  the  provo^ 
tatio^  attest  the  pre-eminently  military  design  of  the  origi* 
nal  dictatorship. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  consuls  continued  to  be,  as 
the  kings  had  been,  the  supreme  administrators,  judges,  and 
generals ;  and  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view  it  was  not 
the  rex  sacrorwn  (who  was  only  nominated  that  the  name 
might  be  preserved),  but  the  consul,  who  offered  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  the  community,  and  in  its  name  asceiv 
tained  the  will  of  the  gods  with  the  aid  of  those  skilled  in 
sacred  lore.  Against  oases  of  emergency  a  power  was  re- 
tained of  reviving  at  any  moment,  without  previous  consul- 
tation  of  the  community,  the  full  and  unlimited  regal  au- 
thority, so  as  to  set  aside  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
collegiate  arrangement  and  by  the  special  curtailments  of 
jurisdiction.  In  this  way  the  problem  of  legally  retaining 
and  practically  restricting  the  regal  authority  was  solved  in 
genuine  Roman  fashion  with  equal  acuteness  and  simplicity 
by  the  nameless  statesmen  who  worked  out  this  reYolu«ion. 

The  community  thus  acquired  by  the  change  of  consti- 
Centuries  tutiou  rights  of  the  greatest  importance:  the 
•ad  carles,  right  of  annually  designating  its  presidents,  and 
that  of  deciding  in  the  last  instance  r^arding  the  life  or 
death  of  the  burgess.  But  the  body  which  acquired  these 
rights  could  not  possibly  be  the  community  as  it  had  been 
hitherto  constituted — ^the  patriciate  which  had  practically 
become  an  order  of  nobility.  The  strength  of  the  nation 
lay  in  the  ''multitude"  {plebs\  which  already  comprehend- 
ed in  large  numbers  people  of  note  and  of  wealth.  The 
exclusion  of  this  multitude  from  the  public  assembly,  al- 
though it  bore  part  of  the  public  burdens,  might  be  toler- 
ated as  long  as  that  public  assembly  itself  had  no  very  miw 
teiial  share  in  the  working  of  the  state  machine,  and  as  long 
as  the  royal  power  by  the  very  £ict  of  its  high  and  free 
position  remained  almost  equally  formidable  to  the  bur- 
gf^sses  and  to  the  metoeci  and  thereby  maintained  equality 
of  legal  redress  in  the  nation.  But  when  the  community 
itself  was  called  regularly  to  elect  and  to  decide,  and  tlui 
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president  was  practically  reduced  from  its  master  to  iti 
commissioner  for  a  set  term,  this  relation  could  no  longef 
be  maintained  as  it  stood  ;  least  of  all  when  the  state  had 
to  be  remodelled  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution,  which 
could  only  have  been  carried  out  by  the  co-operation  of  ths 
patricians  and  the  metoeci.  An  extension  of  that  oommu- 
nity  was  inevitable ;  and  it  was  accomplished  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  collective  plebeiate, 
that  is,  all  the  non-burgesses  who  were  neither  slaves  nor 
citizens  of  extraneous  communities  living  at  Rome  under 
the  jus  kospitiiy  were  admitted  into  the  curies^  and  ther^ 
upon  the  old  burgesses,  who  had  hitherto  formed  the  caries, 
lost  altogether  the  right  of  meeting  and  of  resolving  in  con- 
cert. But  at  the  same  time  the  curiate  assembly ,  which 
hitherto  had  been  legally  and  practically  the  first  authority 
in  the  state,  was  almost  totally  deprived  of  its  constitutional 
prerogatives.  It  was  still  to  retain  its  previous  powers  in 
acts  purely  formal  or  in  those  which  affected  clan-relations 
— such  as  the  vow  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  to  the  consul  or 
to  the  dictator  when  they  entered  on  office  just  as  previous- 
ly to  the  king  (p.  97),  and  the  legal  dispensations  requisite 
for  an  arrogatio  or  a  testapient — but  it  was  not  hencefor- 
ward to  perform  any  act  of  a  properly  political  character* 
By  the  change  of  constitution  the  curial  organization  was 
virtually  rooted  out,  inasmuch  as  it  was  really  based  on  the 
clan-organization  and  the  latter  was  to  be  found  in  its  full 
purity  exclusively  among  the  old  burgesses.  When  the 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  curies,  they  were  certainly 
also  allowed  to  constitute  themselves  dejure  as — what  in  the 
earlier  period  they  could  only  have  been  de  facto  {p.  127) — 
familiss  and  clans ;  but  it  is  distinctly  recorded  by  tradi- 
tion and  in  itself  also  very  conceivable,  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  plebeians  proceeded  so  far  as  to  constitute  gentet^  and 
th'js  the  new  curiate  assembly  in  oppi^ition  to  its  original 
charactei  included  numerous  members  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  clan. 

All  the  political  prerogatives  of  the  public  assembly— 
M  well  the  decision  on  appeals  in  criminal  causes,  which  i» 
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deed  were  essentially  political  processes,  as  the  nomination 
of  magistrates  and  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  laws — wer« 
ti  ansferred  to,  or  were  now  acquired  by,  the  assembled  levy 
of  those  bound  to  military  service ;  so  that  the  centuries 
now  received  the  rights,  as  they  had  previously  borne  the 
burdens,  of  citizens.  In  this  way  the  small  initial  move- 
znents  made  by  the  Servian  constitution — such  as,  in  par- 
ticular, the  handing  over  to  the  army  the  right  of  assenting 
to  the  declaration  of  an  aggressive  war  (p.  139)  attained 
•uch  a  development  that  the  curies  were  completely  and  for 
ever  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
and  people  became  accustomed  to  regard  the  latter  as  the 
sovereign  people.  There  was  no  debate  in  this  assembly 
any  more  than  in  that  of  the  curies,  except  when  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  chose  himself  to  speak  or  bade  others  do 
so ;  of  course  in  cases  of  appeal  both  parties  had  to  be 
heard.     A  simple  majority  of  the  centuries  was  decisive. 

This  plan  was  evidently  chosen,  because  in  the  curiate 
assembly  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  all  were  on  a 
footing  of  entire  equality,  and  therefore  after  the  admission 
of  all  the  plebeians  into  the  curies  the  result  would  have 
been  a  complete  democracy  if  the  decision  of  political  ques- 
tions had  remained  with  that  assembly ;  whereas  the  centu- 
riate  assembly  placed  the  preponderating  influence,  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  certainly,  but  in  those  of  the  poih 
sessors  of  property,  and  the  important  privilege  of  priority 
in  voting,  which  often  practically  decided  the  election,  in 
the  hands  of  the  equites  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  rich. 

The  senate  was  not  affected  by  the  refonn  of  the  consti- 
,  tution  in  the  same  way  as  the  community.     The 

previously  existing  college  of  elders  not  only 
continued  exclusively  patrician,  but  retained  also  its  essen- 
tial prerogatives — the  right  of  appointing  the  interrex,  and 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
oommrnity  as  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  In  fr-ct 
these  prerogatives  were  enhanced  by  the  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution,  because  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates  also, 
which  fell  to  be  roada  by  election  of  the  community,  was 
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thenceforth  subject  to  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  the 
patrician  senate.  In  cases  of  appeal  alone  its  confinnatiCTi, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  deemed  requisite,  because  ic 
these  the  matter  at  stake  was  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  and 
when  this  was  granted  by  the  sovereign  assembly  of  tfa« 
people,  any  cancelling  of  such  an  act  was  wholly  out  of  tJir 
question. 

But,  although  by  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  the  oon* 
Btitutional  rights  of  the  patrician  senate  were  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  there  yet  took  place — ^and  that,  ao 
cording  to  tradition,  immediately  on  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy — so  far  as  regards  other  affairs  which  fell  to  be 
discussed  in  the  senate  and  admitted  of  a  freer  treAtment^ 
an  enlargement  of  that  body,  which  brought  into  it  plebe- 
ians also,  and  which  in  its  consequences  led  to  a  complete 
remodelling  of  the  whole.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
senate  had  acted  also,  although  not  solely  or  especially,  as  a 
state-council ;  and,  while  probably  even  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  it  was  not  regarded  as  unconstitutional  for  non-senih 
tors  in  this  case  to  take  part  in  the  assembly  (p.  1 19),  it  was 
now  arranged  that  for  such  discussions  there  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  patrician  senate  {pa Ires)  a  number  of  non- 
patricians  "  added  to  the  roll "  {conscripti).  This  did  not 
at  all  put  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  the  plebeians  in 
the  senate  did  not  become  senators,  but  remained  members 
of  the  equestrian  order,  were  designated  not  patres  but  con- 
tcripti,  and  had  no  right  to  the  insignia  of  senatorial  dig* 
nity,  the  purple  border  and  the  red  shoe  (p.  115).  More- 
over, they  not  only  remained  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  the  magisterial  prerogatives  belonging  te  the 
senate  {xucioritas\  but  were  obliged,  even  where  the  que* 
tion  had  reference  merely  to  an  advice  {consilium)^  to  rest 
content  with  the  privilege  of  being  present  in  silence  while 
the  question  was  put  to  the  patricians  in  turn,  and  of  only 
indicating  their  opinion  by  adding  to  the  numbers  wh^i  the 
division  was  taken — voting  with  the  feet  {ped^us  in  sfTh 
Untiam  ire^  pedarii)  as  the  proud  nobility  expressed  iU 
Nevertheless,  the  plebeians  found  their  way  through  the 
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rew  constitution  not  merely  to  the  Forum,  bvt  also  to  the 
ffenate-house,  and  the  first  and  most  difficult  step  to  equality 
cf  rights  was  taken  in  this  quarter  also. 

Othei'wise  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  arrange* 
mcnts  affecting  the  senate.  Among  the  patrician  memberf 
^  distinction  of  rank  soon  came  to  be  recognized,  especially 
in  patting  the  vote :  those  who  were  proximately  designate^] 
for  the  supreme  magistracy,  or  who  had  *  already  admiais> 
ter<id  it,  were  entered  on  the  list  and  were  called  upon  to 
TOte  before  the  rest ;  and  the  position  of  the  first  of  them, 
the  foreman  of  the  senate  (princeps  senatus)^  soon  became 
a  highly  coveted  place  of  honour.  The  consul  in  office,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  more  ranked  as  a  member  of  senate  than 
did  the  king,  and  therefore  in  taking  the  votes  did  not  in- 
clude his  own.  The  selection  of  the  members — ^both  of  the 
narrower  patrician  senate  and  of  those  added  to  the  roll-— 
fell  to  be  made  by  the  consuls  just  as  formerly  by  the 
kings ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  implied  that,  while  the 
king  had  still  perhaps  some  measure  of  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  clans  in  the  senate,  this  considera- 
tion was  of  no  account  so  far  as  concerned  the  plebeians, 
among  whom  the  clan-organization  was  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  consequently  the  relation  of  the  senate  to  that 
organization  in  general  fell  more  and  more  into  abeyance. 
We  have  no  information  that  the  electing  consuls  were  re- 
stricted from  admitting  more  than  a  definite  number  of  ple- 
beians to  the  senate ;  nor  was  there  need  for  such  a  regula- 
tion, because  the  consuls  themselves  belonged  to  the  nobil- 
ity. But  probably  from  the  outset  the  consul  was  in  virtue 
of  his  very  position  practically  far  less  free,  and  far  more 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  his  order  and  by  custom,  in  the 
appointment  of  senators  than  the  king.  The  rule  in  par* 
fcicidar,  that  the  holding  of  the  consulship  should  necessarily 
be  followed  by  admission  to  the  senate  for  life,  if,  as  was 
probably  the  case  at  this  time,  the  consul  was  not  yet  a 
member  of  it  at  the  time  of  his  election,  must  have  in  all 
probability  very  early  acquired  consuetudinary  force.  In 
like  manner  it  seems  to  have  become  early  the  custom  not 
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to  fill  up  the  senators'  places  immediately  on  thdr  felliop 
vacant,  but  to  revise  and  complete  the  roll  of  the  senate  ofc 
occasion  of  the  census,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  every  fourdi 
year ;  which  also  involved  a  not  unimportant  restriction  of 
the  authorities,  entrusted  with  the  selection.  The  whole 
Dumber  of  the  senators  remained  as  before,  and  in  this  the 
tonscripU  were  also  included  ;  from  which  ^t  we  are  eiA.- 
lled  to  infer  the  numerical  falling  off  of  the  patriciate.* 

Evidently  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  even  on  the 
Conaorra^  conversion  of  the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  the 
ter^f^he^  old  was  as  &r  as  possible  retained.  So  fiir  as  a 
reroiitioiL  revolution  in  a  state  can  be  conservative  at  all, 
this  one  was  so ;  not  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
commonwealth  was  really  overthrown  by  it.  This  circum- 
stance indicates  the  character  of  the  whole  movement 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  not,  as  the  pitiful  and 
deeply  falsified  accounts  of  it  represent,  the  work  of  a  peo- 
ple carried  away  by  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
but  the  work  of  two  great  political  parties  already  engaged 
in  conflict,  and  dearly  aware  that  their  conflict  would  stead- 
ily continue — the  old  burgesses  and  the  metoeci — who,  like 
the  English  Whigs  and  Tories  in  1688,  were  for  a  moment 
united  by  the  common  danger  which  threatened  to  convert 
the  commonwealth  into  the  arbitrary  government  of  a  des- 
pot, and  differed  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  The 
old  burgesses  could  not  get  rid  of  the  monarchy  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  new  burgesses ;  but  the  new  bur- 
gesses were  far  from  being  sufficiently  strong  to  wrest  the 
power  oui  of  the  hands  of  the  former  at  one  blow.  Com- 
promises of  this  sort  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  smallest 
measure  of  mutual  concessions  obtained  by  tedious  bai^in- 
ing ;  and  they  leave  the  future  to  decide  which  of  the  oon- 
•titueiit  elements  shall  eventually  preponderate,  and  wheth- 
er they  will  work  harmoniously  together  or  maintain  their 

*  That  the  first  codiuIs  admitted  to  the  senate  164  plebeians,  is  hard- 
ly to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  fact,  bat  rather  as  a  proof  thai  tiw 
later  Roman  archaeologists  were  «nable  to  pdnt  out  vore  than  IM 
genie$  of  the  Roman  nobility.     {RSnu  Fora^.  1 121.) 
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antagonism.  To  look  therefore  merely  to  the  direct  inno- 
vationsy  or  possibly  the  mere  change  in  the  duration  of  the 
supreme  magistracy,  is  altogether  to  mistake  the  broad  im- 
port of  the  first  Roman  revolution :  its  indirect  effects  were 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  vaster  doubtless  than  even 
its  authors  anticipated. 

This,  in  short,  was  the  time  when  the  Roman  burgess- 
The  iMw  body  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term  originated, 
oomaimiij.  "phg  plebeians  had  hitherto  been  metoeei,  who 
were  subjected  to  their  share  of  taxes  and  burdens,  but  who 
were  nevertheless  in  the  eye  of  the  law  really  nothing  but 
tolerated  aliens,  between  whose  position  and  that  of  foreign- 
ers proper  it  may  have  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  draw  a 
definite  line  of  distinction.  They  were  now  enrolled  as  bur- 
gesses in  the  registers  of  the  curies,  and,  although  they 
were  still  far  from  being  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality— 
although  Uie  old  burgesses  still  remained  exclusively  enti- 
tled to  perform  the  acts  of  authority  constitutionally  per- 
taining to  the  council  of  elders  and  solely  eligible  to  the 
civil  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  nay  even  exclusively  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  usufructs  of  burgesses,  such  as 
the  joint  use  of  the  public  pasture— yet  the  first  and  most 
difficult  step  towards  complete  equalization  was  gained  from 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  no  longer  served  merely  in  the 
common  levy,  but  also  voted  in  the  common  assembly  and 
in  the  common  council  when  its  opinion  was  asked,  and  the 
head  and  back  of  the  poorest  metoikos  were  as  well  protect- 
ed by  the  right  of  appeal  as  those  of  the  noblest  of  the  old 
burgesses. 

One  consequence  of  this  amalgamation  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  in  a  new  corporation  of  Roman  burgesses 
was  the  conversion  of  the  old  burgesses  into  a  clan-nobility, 
which  was  incapable  of  receiving  additions  or  even  of  filling 
np  its  own  ranks,  because  the  nobles  no  longer  possessed 
the  right  of  passing  decrees  in  common  assembly  and  the 
adoption  of  new  families  into  the  nobility  by  decree  of  thi^ 
community  appeared  still  less  admissible.  Under  the  kingi 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  nobility  had  not  been  thus  closed, 
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and  the  admission  of  new  dans  was  no  very  i*are  occur- 
rence :  now  this  genuine  characteristic  of  patricianism  made 
its  appearance  as  the  sure  herald  of  the  speedy  loss  of  its 
political  privileges  and  of  its  importance  in  the  cotnmunitj. 
The  exclusion  of  the  plebeians  from  all  public  magistracies 
and  public  priesthoods — while  they  were  admissible  to  the 
position  of  officers  and  senators — and  the  maintenance,  with 
perverse  obstinacy,  of  the  legal  impossibility  of  marriage 
between  old  burgesses  and  plebeians,  further  impressed  on 
the  patriciate  from  the  outset  the  stamp  of  an  exclusive 
and  wrongly  privileged  aristocracy. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  new  union  of  the  burgesses 
must  have  been  a  more  definite  regulation  of  the-  right  of 
settlement^  with  reference  both  to  the  Latin  confederates  and 
to  other  states.  It  became  necessary — ^not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  centuries  (which  indeed 
belonged  only  to  the  freeholder)  as  on  account  of  the  right 
of  appeal,  which  was  intended  to  be  conceded  to  the  plebe- 
ian, but  not  to  the  sojourner  or  the  foreigner — to  express 
more  precisely  the  conditions  of  the  acquisition  of  plebeian 
rights,  and  to  mark  off  the  enlarged  burgess-body  in  its  turn 
from  those  who  were  now  the  non-burgesses.  To  this  epoch 
therefore  we  may  trace  bark — ^in  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  people — both  the  invidiousness  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians,  and  the  strict  and  haughty 
line  of  demarcation  between  cives  Romani  and  aliens.  But 
the  former  civic  distinction  was  in  its  nature  transient,  while 
the  latter  political  one  was  permanent ;  and  the  sense  of 
political  unity  and  rising  greatness,  which  was  thus  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  expansive  enough 
first  to  undermine  and  then  to  carry  away  with  its  mighty 
current  those  paltry  distinctions. 

It  was  at  this  period,  moreover,  that  law  and  edict  were 
lAiraad  separated.  The  distinction  indeed  had  its  foun- 
•****•  dation  in  the  essential  character  of  the  Ronian 

Btate ;  for  even  the  regal  power  in  Rome  was  subordinate, 
not  superior,  to  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  profound  and 
practical  veneration,  which  the  Romans,  like  every  othcl 
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people  of  political  capacity,  cherished  for  the  principle  of 
authority,  gave  birth  to  the  remarkable  rule  of  Roman  con* 
stitutional  and  private  law,  that  every  comniand  of  the 
magistrate  not  based  upon  a  law  was  at  least  valid  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  although  it  expired  with  that  tenure. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  view,  so  long  as  the  presidents  were 
nominated  for  life,  the  distinction  between  law  and  ediet 
must  have  practically  been  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
legislative  activity  of  the  public  assembly  could  acquire  no 
development.  On  the  other  hand  it  obtained  a  wide  field 
of  action  after  the  presidents  were  changed  annually ;  and 
the  £ict  was  now  by  no  means  void  of  practical  importance, 
that,  if  the  consul  in  deciding  a  process  committed  a  legal 
informality,  his  successor  could  institute  a  fresh  trial  of  the 
cause. 

It  was  at  this  period,  finally,  that  the  provinces  of  civil 
and  military  authority  were  separated.     In  the 
Miiitarj  former  the  law  ruled,  in  the  latter  the  axe  :  the 

•atboriigr.  former  was  governed  by  the  constitutional  checks 
of  the  right  of  appeal  and  of  regulated  delegation ;  in  the 
latter  the  general  held  an  absolute  sway  like  the  king.*  It 
was  an  established  principle,  that  the  general  and  the  army 
as  such  should  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  enter  the 
city  proper.  That  organic  and  permanently  operative  en- 
actments could  only  be  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  civil  power,  was  implied  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  let- 
ter, of  the  constitution.  Instances  indeed  occasionally  oo» 
eurred  where  a  magistrate,  disregarding  this  principle,  con* 
voked  his  forces  in  the  camp  as  a  burgess-assembly,  nor  was 
a  decree  passed  under  such  circumstances  legally  void ;  but 
custom  disapproved  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse  as  though  it  had  been  forbidden.    The  di8tin<y 


*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  iudiciwn  legUimwn^ 
m  well  as  that  quod  imperio  eontinetur,  rested  on  the  imperium  of  the 
direeting  magistrate,  and  the  distinction  only  consisted  in  the  circam« 
stance  that  the  imperium  was  in  the  former  case  limited  by  the  Um^ 
irhfle  in  the  latter  it  was  free. 
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tion  between  Quirites  atid  soldiers  became  mori  and  niorf 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  burgesses. 

Time  however  was  required  for  the  development  of 
these  coi^equeiices  of  the  new  republicanism ; 
©fSe^S-    vividly  as  posterity  felt  its  effects,  the  revolu- 
******  tion  probably  appeared  to  the  contemporary 

jrorld  at  first  in  a  different  light.  The  non-burgesses  indeed 
gained  by  it  burgess-rights,  and  the  new  burgess-body  ac- 
quired in  the  comitia  centuriata  comprehensive  prerog* 
tlves ;  but  the  right  of  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  patrician 
senate,  which  in  firm  and  serried  ranks  confronted  the 
eomitia  as  if  it  were  an  Upper  House,  legally  hampered 
their  freedom  of  action  precisely  in  the  most  important 
matters,  and  although  not  in  a  position  to  thwart  the  seri- 
ous will  of  the  collective  body,  yet  practically  interposed 
annoyance  and  delay.  If  the  nobility  in  giving  up  their 
claim  to  be  the  sole  representatives  of  the  community  did 
lot  seem  to  have  lost  much,  they  had  in  other  respects  de- 
cidedly gained.  The  king,  it  is  true,  was  a  patrician  as  well 
as  the  consul,  and  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  belonged  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former ;  but  while 
his  exceptional  position  raised  the  former  no  less  above  the 
l^a'^Ticians  than  above  the  plebeians,  and  while  cases  might 
easily  occur  in  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  lean  upon  the 
support  of  the  multitude  even  against  the  nobility,  the  con- 
sul— ruling  for  a  brief  term,  but  before  and  after  that  terra 
simply  one  of  the  nobility,  and  obeying  to-morrow  the 
noble  fellow-burgess  whom  he  had  commanded  to-day — by 
no  means  occupied  a  position  aloof  from  his  order,  and  the 
■pirit  of  the  noble  in  him  must  have  been  far  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  magistrate.  Indeed,  if  at  any  time  by 
way  of  exception  a  patrician  disinclined  to  the  rule  of  the 
nobility  was  called  to  the  government,  his  oflicial  authority 
was  paralyzed  partly  by  the  priestly  colleges  which  wert 
pervaded  by  an  intense  aristocratic  spirit,  partly  by  his  cot 
leagues,  and  was  easily  suspended  by  the  dictatorship ;  and, 
what  was  of  still  more  moment,  he  wanted  the  first  element 
of  political  power,  time.     The  president  of  a  coDimoi> 
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wealth,  whatev^  plenary  authority  may  be  conceded  to 
him,  will  never  gain  possession  of  political  power  if  he  doei 
not  continue  for  some  considerable  time  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  for  a  necessary  condition  of  every  dominion  ib 
duration.  Consequently  the  senate  appointed  for  life  inevK 
tably  acquired — and  that  by  virtue  chiefly  of  its  title  to 
advise  the  magistrate  in  all  points,  so  that  we  speak  not  of 
the  narrower  patrician,  but  of  the  enlarged  patricio-plebo- 
ian,  senate — ^so  great  an  influence  as  contrasted  wiUi  the 
annual  rulers,  that  their  legal  relations  became  precisely 
inverted;  the  senate  substantially  assumed  to  itself  the 
powers  of  government,  and  the  former  ruler  sank  into  a 
president  acting  as  its  chairman  and  executing  its  decrees. 
In  the  case  of  every  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
munity for  acceptance  or  rejection  the  practice  of  previous 
ly  consulting  the  whole  senate  and  obtaining  its  approval, 
while  not  constitutionally  necessary,  was  consecrated  by  use 
and  wont;  and  it  was  not  lightly  or  williiyly  departed 
from.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  case  of  impop> 
tant  state-treaties,  of  the  management  and  distribution  of 
.the  public  lands,  and  generally  of  every  act  the  effects  of 
which  extended  beyond  the  official  year ;  and  nothing  was 
left  to  the  consul  but  the  transaction  of  current  business, 
the  initial  steps  in  civil  processes,  and  the  command  in  war. 
Especially  important  in  its  consequences  was  the  change  in 
virtue  of  whidi  neither  the  consul,  nor  even  the  otherwise 
absolute  dictator,  was  permitted  to  touch  the  public  treas* 
ure  except  with  the  consent  and  by  the  will  of  the  senate. 
The  senate  made  it  obligatory  on  the  consuls  to  commit  the 
administration  of  the  public  chest,  which  the  king  had  mari* 
aged  or  might  at  any  rate  have  managed  himself,  to  two 
standing  subordinate  magistrates,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  consuls  and  had  to  obey  them,  but  were,  as  may  easily 
be  conceived,  much  more  dependent  than  the  consuls  them* 
selves  on  the  senate  (p.  328).  It  thus  drew  into  its  own 
hands  the  management  of  flnance ;  and  this  right  of  sano* 
tioning  the  expenditure  of  the  finances  on  the  part  of  the 
Soman  senate  nay  be  placed  on  a  parallel  in  its  eflectf 
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^ith  the  right  of  sanctioning  taxation  in  the  oonstitutioiial 
iiionarchios  of  the  present  day. 

The  consequences  followed  as  a  matter  of  oourse.  Tba 
first  and  most  essential  condition  of  all  aristocratic  govenv 
ment  is,  that  the  plenary  power  of  the  state  be  vested  not  ir 
an  individual  but  in  a  corporation.  Now  a  preponderantly 
aristocratic  corporation,  the  senate,  bad  appropriated  to  itself 
the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  the  executive  powei 
not  only  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  but  was  also 
entirely  subject  to  the  governing  corporation.  It  is  true  that 
a  considerable  number  of  men  not  belonging  to  the  nobility 
sat  in  the  senate ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  holding  ma- 
gistracies or  even  of  taking  part  in  the  debates,  and  thus  were 
excluded  from  all  practical  share  in  the  government,  they 
necessarily  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  senate,  and  were 
moreover  kept  in  pecuniary  dependence  on  the  corporation 
through  the  economically  important  privilege  of  using  the 
public  pasture.  The  gradually  recognized  right  of  the  patri- 
cian consuls  to  revise  and  modify  the  senatorial  list  at  least 
every  fourth  year,  however  little  may  have  been  its  efiect 
in  reference  to  the  nobility,  might  very  well  be  employed 
In  their  interest,  and  an  obnoxious  plebeian  might  by  means 
of  it  be  kept  out  of  the  senate  or  even  be  removed  from  its 
ranks. 

It  is  therefore  quite  true  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
revolution  was  to  establish  the  aristocratic  gov- 
iaa^qp^-  emment.  It  is  not,  however,  the  whole  truth, 
tio"-  While  the  majority  of  contemporaries  probably 

thought  that  the  revolution  had  brought  upon  the  plebeians 
only  a  more  inflexible  despotism,  we  who  come  afterwards 
discern  in  that  very  revolution  the  germs  of  young  liberty. 
What  the  patricians  gained  was  gained  at  the  expense  not 
»f  the  community,  but  of  the  magistrate's  power.  It  is 
true  that  the  community  gained  only  a  few  narrowly  ro 
Btricted  rights,  which  were  far  less  practical  and  palpable 
than  the  acquisitions  of  the  nobility,  and  which  not  one  in  a 
thousand  probably  had  the  wisdom  to  value,  but  they 
formed  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  future.     Hitherto  th( 
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metoeei  had  been  politically  nothing,  the  old  bui^esses  had 
been  everything;  now  that  the  former  were  embraced  m 
the  community,  the  old  burgesses  were  overcome;  for, 
however  much  might  be  wanting  to  full  civil  equality,  it  is 
the  first  breach,  not  the  occupation  of  the  last  post,  that  de- 
cides the  ftill  of  the  fortress.  With  justice  therefore  the 
Roman  community  dated  its  political  existence  from  the 
beginning  of  the  consulship. 

While  however  the  republican  revolution  may,  notwilh* 
standing  the  aristocratic  rule  which  in  the  first  instance  it 
established,  be  justly  ciilicd  a  victory  of  the  former  metoeci 
or  the  plebs,  the  revolution  even  in  this  respect  bore  by  no 
means  the  character  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  pres- 
ent day  to  designate  as  democratic.  Pure  personal  merit 
without  the  support  of  birth  and  wealth  could  perliaps  gain 
influence  and  consideration  more  easily  under  the  regal  gov- 
ernment than  under  that  of  the  patriciate.  Then  admission 
to  the  patriciate  was  not  in  law  foreclosed ;  now  the  highest 
object  of  plebeian  ambition  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  dumb 
appendage  to  the  senate.  The  nature  of  the  case  implied 
that  the  governing  aristocratic  order,  so  far  as  it  admitted 
plebeians  at  all,  would  grant  the  right  of  occupying  seats  in 
the  senate  not  absolutely  to  the  best  men,  but  chieily  to  the 
heads  of  the  wealthy  and  notable  plebeian  families ;  and  the 
families  thus  admitted  jealously  guarded  the  possession  of 
the  senatorial  stalls.  While  a  complete  legal  equality 
therefore  had  subsisted  within  the  old  burgess-body,  the 
new  burgess-body  or  former  metoeci  came  to  be  in  this  way 
divided  from  the  first  into  a  number  of  privileged  families 
and  a  multitude  kept  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  But  the 
power  of  the  community  now  according  to  the  ccnturiale 
organization  came  into  the  hands  of  that  class  which  since 
the  Servian  reform  of  the  army  and  of  taxation  had  borne 
mainly  the  burdens  of  the  state,  namely  the  freeholders,  and 
indeed  not  so  much  into  the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors 
or  into  those  of  the  small  cottagers,  as  into  those  of  the  in« 
termediate  class  of  farmers — ^an  arrangement,  in  which  the 
seniors  were  still  so  far  privileged  that,  although  les9  nu^ 
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merous,  they  had  as  many  yoting-divisions  as  the  jiiniora. 
While  in  this  way  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  old 
burgess-body  and  their  clan-nobility,  and  the  basis  of  a  new 
burgess-body  was  laid,  the  preponderance  in  the  latter  rest 
ed  on  the  possession  of  land  and  on  age,  and  the  first  begin* 
nings  were  already  visible  of  a  new  aristocracy  based  pri* 
marily  on  the  actual  consideration  in  which  the  familiei 
were  held — the  future  nobility.  There  could  be  no  dearer 
indication  of  the  fundamentally  conservative  character  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  than  the  fact,  that  the  revolution 
which  gave  birth  to  the  republic  laid  down  at  the  same  tims 
cbe  primary  outlines  of  a  new  organization  of  the  statCi 
which  was  in  like  manner  conservative  and  in  like  : 
niatocratae» 
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tn   imiBUHATB   OF   THB   FLEB8   AND   THX   DXCXMVIBATI. 

(Jnder  the  new  organization  of  the  commonwealth  the  oW 
MtAeriaX  burgesses  had  attaine;d  by  legal  meats  full  poB 
'"*®*'®***'  session  of  political  power.  Governing  through 
the  magistracy  which  had  been  reduced  to  be  their  servant, 
preponderating  in  the  senate,  in  sole  possession  of  all  pub- 
lic offices  and  priesthoods,  armed  with  exclusive  cognizance 
of  things  human  and  divine  and  familiar  with  the  whole 
routine  of  political  procedure,  influential  in  the  public  as- 
sembly through  the  large  number  of  pliant  adherents  at- 
tached to  the  various  families,  and,  lastly,  entitled  to  ex- 
amine and  to  reject  every  decree  of  the  community, — the 
patricians  might  have  long  preserved  their  practical  power, 
just  because  they  bad  at  the  right  time  abandoned  their 
claim  to  sole  legal  authority.  It  is  true  that  the  plebeians 
could  not  but  be  painfully  sensible  of  their  political  d\^ 
abilities ;  but  undoubtedly  in  the  first  instance  the  nobility 
had  not  much  to  fear  from  a  purely  political  opposition,  if 
it  understood  the  art  of  keeping  the  multitude,  which  dv> 
sired  nothing  but  equitable  administration  and  protection 
of  its  material  interCvSts,  aloof  from  political  strife.  In  fact 
during  the  first  period  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  \<  e 
meet  with  various  measures  which  were  intended,  or  at  any 
rate  seem  to  have  been  intended,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
commons  for  the  government  of  the  nobility  especially  on 
economic  grounds.  The  port-dues  were  reduced  ;  when  tlie 
price  of  grain  was  high,  large  quantities  of  corn  were  pur- 
chased on  account  of  the  state,  and  the  trade  in  salt  waa 
made  a  state-monopoly,  in  order  to  supply  the  citizens  witli 
eom  and  salt  at  reasonable  prices ;  lastly,  the  national  festi 
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val  was  prolonged  for  an  additional  day.  Of  the  8aiD« 
character  was  the  ordinance  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned respecting  property  fines  (p.  327),  which  was  not 
merely  intended  in  general  to  set  limits  to  the  dangerous 
fining-prerogative  of  the  magistrates,  hut  was  also,  in  a  si^ 
nificant  manner,  calculated  for  the  especial  protection  of  the 
man  of  small  means.  The  magistrate  was  prohibited  from 
fining  the  same  roan  on  the  same  day  to  an  extent  beyond 
two  sheep  or  beyond  thirty  oxen,  without  granting  leave  to 
appeal ;  and  the  reason  of  these  singular  rates  can  only  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  man  of 
small  means  possessing  only  a  few  sheep  a  different  maxi- 
mum appeared  necessary  from  that  fixed  for  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  herds  of  oxen — ^a  considerate  regard  to  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  person  fined,  from  which  modem 
legislators  might  take  a  lesson. 

But  these  regulations  were  merely  superficial ;  the  main 
current  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  the  change 
in  the  constitution  there  was  introduced  a  coniprehenave 
revolution  in  the  financial  and  economic  relations  of  Rome. 
The  government  of  the  kings  had  probably  abstained  (Mi 
principle  from  enhancing  the  power  of  capital,  and  had  pro- 
moted as  far  as  it  could  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fi^rms. 
The  new  aristocratic  government,  again,  appears  to  have 
aimed  from  the  first  at  the  destruction  of  the  middle  classes, 
particularly  of  the  intermediate  and  smaller  holdings  of 
land,  and  at  the  development  of  a  domination  of  landed  and 
moneyed  lords  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  agricultural  pro 
letariate  on  the  other. 

The  reduction  of  the  port^ues,  although  upon  the  whole 
a  popular  measure,  chiefly  benefited  the  great 
ar  of  &?^  merchant.  But  a  much  greater  accession  to  the 
******  power  of  capital  was  supplied  by  the  indirect 

system  cf  finance-administration.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
were  the  remote  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it :  but,  while  it? 
origin  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  regal  period,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  consulate  the  importance  of  th« 
Intervention  of  private  agency  must  have  been  greatly  ii> 
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sreased,  partly  by  the  rapid  sucoession  of  magistrates  in 
Rome,  partly  by  the  extension  of  the  financial  action  of  th^ 
treasury  to  such  matters  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain 
and  salt ;  and  thus  the  foundation  must  have  been  laid  for 
Uie  system  of  &rming  the  finances,  the  development  of 
prhich  became  so  momentous  and  so  pernicious  for  the  Ro- 
man oommon wealth.  The  state  gradually  put  all  its  indi 
rect  revenues  and  all  its  more  complicated  payments  and 
transactions  into  the  hands  of  middlemen,  who  gave  or  re- 
ceived a  round  sum  and  then  managed  the  matter  for  their 
own  benefit.  Of  course  only  considerable  capitalists  and, 
as  the  state  looked  strictly  to  tangible  security,  in  the  main 
only  large  landholders,  could  enter  into  such  engagements  : 
and  thus  there  grew  up  a  class  of  tax-iarmers  and  contract- 
ors, who,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  their  wealth,  in  their  power 
over  the  state  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  servants,  and  in 
the  absurd  and  sterile  basis  of  their  moneyed  dominion,  are 
completely  on  a  parallel  with  the  speculators  on  the  stock* 
exchange  of  the  present  day. 

The  new  aspect  assumed  by  the  administration  of  finance 
showed  itself  first  and  most  palpably  in  the 
treatment  of  the  public  lands,  which  tended 
almost  directly  to  accomplish  the  material  and  moral  anni- 
hilation of  the  middle  classes.  The  use  of  the  public  pas- 
ture and  of  the  state-domains  generally  was  from  its  very 
nature  a  privilege  of  burgesses ;  formal  law  excluded  the 
plebeian  from  the  joint  use  of  the  common  pasture.  As 
however,  apart  from  the  conversion  of  the  public  land  into 
private  property  or  its  assignation,  Roman  law  knew  no 
fixed  rights  of  usufruct  on  the  part  of  individual  burgesses 
to  be  respected  like  those  of  property,  it  depended  solely 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  so  long  as  the  public  land  re^ 
mained  such,  to  grant  and  to  define  its  joint  enjoyment; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  frequently  made  use  of 
his  right,  or  at  least  his  power,  as  to  this  matter  in  favour 
of  plebeians.  But  on  the  introduction  of  the  republic  the 
principle  was  again  strictly  insisted  on,  Uiat  the  use  of  the 
eommon  pasture  belonged  in  law  merely  to  the  burgess  of 
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best  right,  or  in  other  words  to  the  patrician ;  and,  though 
the  senate  still  as  before  allowed  exceptions  in  favour  of  ths 
wealthy  plebeian  houses  represented  in  it,  the  small  plebeian 
landholders  and  the  day-labourers,  who  stood  most  in  need 
of  the  common  pasture,  had  its  joint  enjoyment  injuriously 
withheld  from  them.  Moreover  there  had  hitherto  been 
{Mtid  for  the  cattle  driven  out  on  the  common  pasture  a 
grazing-tax,  which  was  moderate  enough  to  make  the  right 
of  using  that  pasture  still  be  regarded  as  a  privilege,  and 
yet  yielded  no  inconsiderable  revenue  tu  the  public  purse. 
The  patrician  quaestors  were  now  remiss  and  indulgent  in 
levying  it,  and  gradually  allowed  it  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
Hitherto,  particularly  when  new  domains  were  acquired  by 
conquest,  allocations  of  land  had  been  r^ularly  arranged, 
in  which  all  the  poorer  burgesses  and  metoeei  were  provided 
for ;  it  was  only  the  land  which  was  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture that  was  annexed  to  the  common  pasture.  The  ruling 
class  did  not  venture  wholly  to  give  up  such  assignations, 
and  still  less  to  propose  them  merely  in  favour  of  the  rich ; 
but  they  became  fewer  and  scantier,  and  were  replaced  by 
the  pernicious  system  of  occupation — that  is  to  say,  the 
cession  of  domain-lauds,  not  in  property  or  under  formal 
lease  for  a  definite  term,  but  in  special  usufruct  until  furthei 
notice,  to  the  first  occupant  and  his  heirs-at-law,  so  that  the 
state  was  at  any  time  entitled  to  resume  them,  and  the 
occupier  had  to  pay  the  tenth  sheaf,  or  in  oil  and  wine  the 
fifth  part  of  the  produce,  to  the  exchequer.  This  was  sim- 
ply the  precarium  already  described  (p.  255)  applied  to  the 
state-domains,  and  may  have  been  already  in  use  as  to  the 
public  land  at  an  earlier  period  as  a  temporary  arrangement 
until  its  assignation  should  be  carried  out.  Now,  however, 
not  only  did  this  occupation-tenure  become  permanent^  but, 
as  was  natural,  none  but  privileged  persons  or  their  favour- 
ites participated,  and  the  tenth  and  fifth  were  collected  with 
the  same  negligence  as  the  grazing-money.  A  threefold 
blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  intermediate  and  smaller  land- 
holders :  they  were  deprived  of  the  common  usufructs  of 
burgesses ;  the  burden  of  taxation  was  increased  in  conse^ 
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quecoe  of  the  doniaiii  revenues  no  longer  flowing  reguJarly 
into  the  public  chest;  and  those  land  allocations  werf 
stopped,  which  had  provided  a  constant-  outlet  for  the  agri- 
cultural proletariate  somewhat  as  a  great  and  well-regulated 
system  of  emigration  would  do  at  the  present  day.  To 
these  evils  was  added  the  farming  on  a  large  scale,  which 
was  probably  already  beginning  to  come  into  vogue,  dis- 
possessing*the  small  agrarian  clients,  and  in  their  stead  cul* 
tivating  the  estates  by  rural  slaves ;  a  blow  which  was  more 
difficult  to  avert  and  perhaps  more  pernicious  than  all  those 
political  usurpations  put  together.  The  burdensome  and 
•  partly  unfortunate  wars,  and  the  exorbitant  taxes  and  task« 
works  to  which  these  gave  rise,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
calamity,  so  as  either  to  deprive  the  possessor  directly  of 
his  &rm  and  to  make  him  the  bondsman  if  not  the  slave 
of  his  creditor-lord,  or  to  reduce  him  through  encumbrances 
practically  to  the  condition  of  a  temporary  lessee  of  his 
creditor.  The  capitalists,  to  whom  a  new  field  was  here 
opened  of  lucrative  speculation  unattended  by  trouble  or 
risk,  sometimes  augmented  in  this  way  their  landed  prop- 
erty ;  sometimes  they  lefl  to  the  farmer,  whose  person  and 
estate  the  law  of  debt  placed  in  their  hands,  nominal  pro- 
prietorship and  actual  possession.  The  latter  course  was 
probably  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  pernicious ; 
for  while  utter  ruin  might  thereby  be  averted  from  the  in- 
dividual, this  precarious  position  of  the  farmer,  dependent 
at  all  times  on  the  mercy  of  his  creditoi-a  position  in 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  property  but  its  burdens — threat- 
ened to  demoralize  and  politically  to  annihilate  the  whole 
iarmer-class.  The  intention  of  the  legislator,  when  instead 
of  mortgaging  he  prescribed  the  immediate  transfer  of  the 
property  to  the  creditor  with  a  view  to  prevent  insolvency 
and  to  devolve  the  burdens  of  the  state  on  the  real  holders 
of  the  foil  (p.  216),  was  evaded  by  the  rigorous  system  of 
personal  (u*edit,  which  might  be  very  suitable  for  merchants, 
but  ruined  the  fanners.  The  free  divisibility  of  the  soi". 
always  involved  the  risk  of  an  insolvent  agricultural  prolo* 
tariate;  and  under  such  circumstances,  when  all  burdens 
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were  increasing  and  all  means  of  deliverance  were  fore 
closed,  distress  and  despair  could  not  but  spread  with  fear- 
ful rapidity  among  the  agricultural  middle  class. 

The  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  which  arose  oul 
ReiadoBs  of  ^^  these  relations,  by  no  means  coincided  witli 
QuosSSn^to  ^^^*  between  the  cluns  and  the  plebeians.  If 
Dcrw^n^tS  ^^^  ^^®  greater  part  of  the  patricians  were 
orders.  wealthy  landholders,  opulent  and  considerable 

families  were,  of  course,  not  wanting  among  the  plebeians; 
and  as  the  senate,  which  even  then  perhaps  consisted  in 
greater  part  of  plebeians,  had  assumed  the  superintendencp 
of  the  finances  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  patrician  magi» 
trates,  it  was  natural  that  all  those  economic  advantages^ 
for  which  the  political  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  abused, 
should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  collectively  ;  and 
the  pressure  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  the  commons,  since 
'.hose  who  were  the  ablest  and  the  most  capable  of  re- 
sistance were  by  their  admission  to  the  senate  transferred 
from  the  class  of  the  oppressed  to  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
pressors. 

But  this  state  of  things  prevented  the  political  position 
of  the  aristocracy  from  being  permanently  tenable.  Had  it 
possessed  the  sel ^control  to  govern  justly  and  to  protect  the 
middle  class — as  individual  consuls  from  its  ranks  endeav- 
oured, but  from  the  reduced  position  of  the  magistracy 
were  unable  effectually  to  do — it  might  have  long  mjun- 
tained  itself  in  sole  possession  of  the  offices  of  state.  Had 
it  been  willing  to  admit  the  wealthy  and  respectable  pie* 
beians  to  full  equality  of  rights — possibly  by  connecting 
the  acquisition  of  the  patriciate  with  admission  into  the 
senate — ^both  might  long  have  governed  and  speculated  with 
impunity.  But  neither  of  these  courses  was  adopted ;  the 
narrowness  of  mind  and  shortsightedness,  which  are  the 
proper  and  inalienable  privileges  of  all  genuine  patridaii- 
Ism,  were  true  to  their  character  also  in  Rome,  and  rent  the 
powerful  commonwealth  asunder  in  useless,  aimless,  and  in- 
glorious strife. 

The  immediate  crisis  however  proceeded  not  from  thost 
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I  to  who  felt  the  disabilities  of  their  order,  but  from 
Moimt'**  the  distress  of  the  farmers.  The  rectified  annala 
tfia  place  the  political  resolution  in  the  year  244^ 

tf6.  491.  the  social  in  the  years  259  and  260 ;  they  ocr- 
tainly  appear  to  have  been  close  upon  each  other,  but  the 
interval  was  probably  longer.  The  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  of  debt — so  runs  the  story— excited  the  indignation 
of  the  farmers  at  large.  When  in  the  year  259 
the  levy  was  called  forth  for  a  dangerous  war, 
the  men  bound  to  serve  refused  to  obey  the  command ;  so 
}hat  the  consul  Publius  Servilius  suspended  for  a  time  the 
application  of  the  debtor-laws,  and  gave  orders  to  liberate 
the  persons  already  imprisoned  for  debt  as  well  as  prohibit- 
ed further  arrests.  The  farmers  took  their  places  in  the 
ranks  and  helped  to  secure  the  victory.  On  their  return 
from  the  field  of  battle  the  peace,  which  had  been  achieved 
by  their  exertions,  brought  back  their  prison  and  their 
ohains:  with  merciless  rigour  the  second  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  enforced  the  debtor-laws,  and  his  colleague,  to 
whom  his  former  soldiers  appealed  for  aid,  dared  not  offer 
opposition.  It  seemed  as  if  collegiate  rule  had  been  intro- 
duced not  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  but  to  facilitate 
breach  of  faith  and  despotism;  they  endured,  however, 
what  could  not  be  changed.  But  when  in  the  following 
year  the  war  was  renewed,  the  word  of  the  consul  availed 
no  longer.  It  was  only  when  Manius  Valerius  was  nomi- 
nated dictator  that  the  farmers  submitted,  partly  from  their 
awe  of  the  higher  magisterial  authority,  partly  from  their 
eimfidenoe  in  his  friendly  feeling  to  the  popular  cause— for 
the  Valerii  were  one  of  those  old  patrician  clans  by  whom 
government  was  esteemed  a  privilege  and  an  honour,  not  p 
source  of  gain.  The  victory  was  again  with  the  Romac 
standards ;  but  when  the  victors  came  home  and  the  dicta 
tor  submitted  his  proposals  of  reform  to  the  senate,  they 
vrere  thwarted  by  its  obstinate  opposition.  The  army  still 
Mtood  in  its  array,  as  usual,  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
When  the  news  arrived,  the  long  threatening  storm  burs* 
forth  ;  the  eiprit  de  corps  and  the  compact  military  organi- 
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lation  carried  even  the  timid  and  the  indifferent  along  with 
the  movement.  The  army  abandoned  its  general  and  its 
encamp  men  t|  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  commanders 
of  the  legions — the  military  tribones,  who  were  at  least  \h 
great  part  plebeians — ^marched  in  martial  order  into  the 
district  of  Crustumeria  between  the  Tiber  and  tie  Anio, 
\\hcre  it  occupied  a  hill  and  threatened  to  establish  in  this 
most  fertile  part  of  the  Roman  territor}  a  new  plebeian 
eity.  This  secession  showed  in  a  palpable  manner  even  to 
the  m  ;st  obstinate  of  the  oppressors  that  such  a  civil  war 
must  end  with  economic  ruin  to  themselves ;  and  the  senate 
gave  way.  The  dictator  negotiated  an  agreement ;  the  citi- 
zens returned  within  the  city  walls ;  unity  was  outwardly 
restored.  The  people  gave  Manius  Valerius  thenceforth  the 
name  of  ^*  the  great "  (maximus) — and  called  the  mount 
beyond  the  Anio  "  the  sacred  mount."  There  was  some- 
thing mighty  and  elevating  in  such  a  revolution,  undertaken 
by  the  multitude  itself  without  definite  guidance  under 
generals  whom  accident  supplied,  and  accomplished  without 
bloodshed ;  and  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  citizens  re- 
called its  memory.  Its  consequences  were  felt  for  many 
centuries :  it  was  the  origin  of  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs. 

In  addition  to  temporary  enactments,  particularly  for 
piehdantrU  remedying  the  most  urgent  distress  occasioned 
^rebdaa^^  by  debt,  and  for  providing  for  a  number  of  the 
aediies.  rural   population   by   the   founding  of  various 

colonies,  the  dictator  carried  in  constitutional  form  a  law, 
which  he  moreover — doubtless  in  order  to  secure  anmesty 
to  the  burgesses  for  the  breach  of  their  military  oath- 
caused  every  individual  member  of  the  community  to  swear 
to,  and  then  had  it  deposited  in  a  temple  under  the  chaige 
and  custody  of  two  magistrates  specially  appointed  from 
the  plebs  for  the  purpose,  the  two  "  house-masters !'  {aedil4$\ 
This  law  placed  by  the  side  of  the  two  patrician  consuls 
two  plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  ple- 
beians assembled  in  curies.  The  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
of  no  avail  in  opposition  to  the  military  imperium^  that  is^ 
fa)  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  dictator  everywhere 
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or  to  that  of  the  consuls  beyond  the  city ;  but  it  confronted, 
on  a  footing  of  independence  and  equality,  the  ordinary 
civil  powers  which  the  consuls  exercised.  There  was,  how< 
ever,  no  partition  of  powers.  The  tribunes  obtained  on  the 
one  hand  the  right  to  cancel  any  command  issued  by  a  m»- 
-gistrate,  by  which  the  burgess  whom  it  affected  considered 
bimself  aggrieved,  through  a  protest  duly  and  personally 
tendered  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  obtained  or  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  pronouncing  criminal  sentences  without 
limit  and  of  defending  them,  if  an  appeal  took  place,  before 
the  assembled  people.  To  these  there  was  very  soon  at- 
tached the  further  prerogative  of  addressing  the  people  ir 
general  and  of  procuring  the  adoption  of  resolutions. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  therefore  primarily  involved 
intnce*-  ^^  >^g^^  ^^  putting  a  stop  at  their  pleasure  to 
•***^  acts  of  administration  and  to  the  execution  of 

the  law,  of  enabling  a  person  bound  to  military  service  to 
withhold  himself  from  the  levy  with  impunity,  of  prevent- 
ing or  cancelling  the  arrest  of  the  condemned  debtor  or  his 
imprisonment  during  investigation,  and  other  powers  of  the 
aame  sort.  That  this  legal  help  might  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  absence  of  the  helpers,  it  was  further  ordained  that  the 
tribune  should  not  spend  a  night  out  of  the  city,  and  that 
\aa  door  must  stand  open  day  and  night.  The  tribunes 
however  could  not  prohibit  the  judge  from  pronouncing  his 
sentence,  the  senate  from  adopting  its  decree,  or  the  centu- 
ries from  giving  their  votes. 

In  virtue  of  their  judicial  office  they  could  by  their  mes- 
jnrMie-  sengers  summon  before  them  any  burgess,  even 
^^"^  the  consul  in  office,  arrest  him  if  he  should  re- 

fuse«  imprison  him  during  investigation  or  allow  him  to  find 
Imil,  and  then  sentence  him4o  death  or  to  a  fine.  For  this 
purpose  the  two  plebeian  aediles,  who  were  appointed  at 
the  same  time,  were  attached  to  the  tribunes  as  attendants 
and  assistants ;  as  were  also  the  '*  ten  men  for  lawsuits " 
(ittdiees  decemviri^  afterwards  decemviri  litihus  iudicandut). 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  is  not  known  ;  the  aediles  had 
judicial  powers  like  the  tribunes,  but  principally  in  the 
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minor  cases  that  might  be  settled  by  fines.  If  an  appeal 
took  place  from  their  sentence,  it  was  directed  not  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  burgesses,  with  which  the  tribunes  were 
not  entided  to  transact  business,  but  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  plebeians,  who  must  in  this  case  also  have  met  and 
have  voted  by  curies.  This  sort  of  proceeding  certainly 
savoured  of  violence  rather  than  of  justice,  especially  when 
it  was  adopted  against  a  non-plebeian,  as  must  in  fact  have 
been  ordinarily  the  case.  It  was  not  to  bo  reconciled  either 
with  the  letter  or  with  the  spirit  of  th<  constitution,  that  a 
patrician  should  be  called  to  account  by  authorities  who 
presided  not  over  the  body  of  burgesses,  but  over  an  asso- 
ciation formed  within  it,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
appeal  not  to  the  burgesses,  but  to  this  very  association. 
This  was  lynch  justice;  but  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
there  was  at  least  an  endeavour  to  clothe  it  in  the  forms  of 
law. 

This  new  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes  and  aediles,  and 
the  appellate  decisions  of  the  plebeian  assembly  thence 
arising,  were  meant  beyond  doubt  to  be  as  much  governed 
by  the  laws  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls  and  quaestors 
and  the  judgments  of  the  centuries  on  appeal.  But  the  legal 
conceptions  of  crime  committed  against  the  community 
(p.  204),  and  of  offences  against  order  (p.  205),  were  them- 
selves so  little  fixed,  and  their  statutory  definition  so  difficult 
and  indeed  impossible,  that  the  administration  of  justice 
under  these  categories  from  its  very  nature  bore  almost 
inevitably  the  stamp  of  arbitrariness.  And  at  this  epoch, 
when  the  very  idea  of  right  had  become  obscured  amidst 
the  struggles  of  the  orders,  and  when  the  legal  party-lead- 
ers on  both  sides  were  furnished  with  co-ordinate  jurisdic- 
tion, that  jurisdiction  must  have  more  and  more  approxi- 
mated to  a  mere  arbitrary  police.  It  affected  more  espe- 
cially the  magistrate.  By  right  the  magistrate,  according 
to  Roman  state-law,  so  long  as  he  was  in  office,  was  amena- 
ble to  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  and  even  after  demitting  his 
office  he  was  not  responsible  for  acts  done  within  his  proper 
province  as  a  magistrate ;  even  on  the  int'-oductioa  of  ths 
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provocatio  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  depart  from  these 
principles  (p.  326).  But  now  the  tribimician  jurisdictioc 
became  practically  a  control  exercised  over  every  magis* 
trate,  sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  in  the  sequel,  an<f 
a  control  the  more  oppressive  that  neither  the  crimo  nor  its 
punishment  was  formally  defined  by  law.  In  reality,  by 
means  of  the  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  trib\ines  and 
CunAuls,  the  estates,  limbs,  and  lives  of  the  burgesses  were 
abandoned  to  the  pleasure  or  <'aprice  of  party-assemblies. 
With  this  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  there  was  further 
associated  a  co-ordinate  right  of  initiating  legif^ 
lation.  As  the  tribunes  had  to  address  the  peo- 
ple in  defending  their  sentences  in  cases  of  penal  procedure, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  come  to  hold  assemblies  of 
the  people  for  other  purposes  also  and  that  they  should 
address  the  people  or  allow  others  to  address  it ;  a  right 
that  was  specially  guaranteed  by  the  Icilian  law 
(262),  which  threatened  with  severe  punishment 
any  one  who  should  interrupt  the  tribune  while  speaking, 
or  should  bid  the  assembly  disperse.  It  is  evident  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  tribune  could  not  well  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  vote  on  other  proposals  as  well  as  on 
the  confirmation  of  his  sentences.  Such  ''  resolves  of  the 
multitude"  {plehi  scita)  were  not  indeed  strictly  valid  de- 
crees of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  at  first 
little  more  than  are  the  resolutions  of  our  modem  public 
meetings ;  but  as  the  distinction  between  the  comitia  of  the 
people  and  the  councils  of  the  multitude  was  of  a  formal 
nature  rather  than  aught  else,  the  validity  of  these  resolves 
■8  autonomic  determinations  of  the  community  was  at  onoe 
ftsserted  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  Icilian 
bw  for  instance  was  immediately  carried  in  this  way. 

Thus  were  the  tribunes  of  the  people  appointed  as  a 
shield  and  protection  for  individuals,  and  as  leaders  and 
managers  for  the  collective  body,  provided  with  unlimited 
judicial  power  in  criminal  proceedings  that  in  this  way  they 
might  add  emphasis  to  their  command,  and  lastly  even  pro^ 
nounced  to  be  in  their  persons  inviolable  {sacroaancti).    Th« 
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people  man  by  maD  swore  for  themselves  aod  their  cfaildreB 
to  defend  the  tribunes ;  and  whoever  laid  hands  upon  them 
was  regarded  not  merely  as  forfeited  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods,  but  also  as  outlawed  and  proscribed  among  men. 

The  tribunes  of  the  multitude  (tribuni  plebis)  arose  out 
Relation  of  <>^  the  military  tribunes  and  derived  from  iLein 
toih^ooJ-  ^^^^  name;  but  constitutionally  they  had  no 
•°^-  further  relation  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  in 

respect  of  powers  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  stood  on  a  level 
with  the  consuls.  The  appeal  from  the  consul  to  the  tri- 
bune,  and  the  tribune's  right  of  intercession  in  opposition 
to  the  consul,  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature  w^ith  the 
appeal  from  consul  to  consul  and  the  intercession  of  the 
one  consul  in  opposition  to  the  other ;  and  both  cases  were 
simply  applications  of  the  general  principle  of  law  that, 
where  two  equal  authorities  differ,  the  veto  prevails  over 
the  command.  Moreover  the  original  number  (which  in- 
deed was  soon  augmented),  the  annual  duration  of  the 
magistracy,  which  in  the  case  of  the  tribunes  dianged  its 
occupants  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  their  irremoveable 
tenure  of  office,  were  common  to  the  tribunes  and  the  con- 
suls. They  shared  also  the  peculiar  collegiate  arrangement, 
which  placed  the  full  powers  of  the  office  in  the  hands  of 
each  individual  consul  and  of  each  individual  tribune,  and, 
when  collisions  occurred  within  the  college,  did  not  count 
the  votes,  but  gave  the  Nay  precedence  over  the  Yea ;  for 
which  reason,  when  a  tribune  forbade,  the  vote  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  sufficient  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his 
3olleagues,  while  on  the  other  hand  when  he  brought  an 
accusation  he  could  be  thwarted  by  any  one  of  those  col* 
leagues.  Both  consuls  and  tribunes  had  full  and  co-o]*dinate 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  its  exercise,  as  the  two  quae» 
tors  were  attached  to  the  former,  the  two  aediles  were  asso 
oiated  with  the  latter.*    The  consuls  were  necessarily  ^ic^ 

*  That  the  plebeian  aediles  were  formed  after  the  model  of  the  pa- 
trician quaestors  in  the  some  way  as  the  plebdan  tribanes  after  the  mo« 
del  of  the  patrician  consuls,  is  evident  both  as  regards  their  criminal 
functions  (in  which  the  distincdon  lictween  the  two  magistrsdos  seems  (r 
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tricians,  the  tribunes  necessarily  plebeians.  The  former 
had  the  ampler  power,  the  latter  the  more  unlimited,  for 
Ihe  consul  submitted  to  the  prohibition  and  the  judgment 
of  the  tribunes,  but  the  tribune  did  not  submit  himself  tc 
the  consul.  Thus  the  tribunician  power  was  a  copy  of  the 
consular ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  contrast  to  it.  The 
power  of  the  consuls  was  essentially  positive,  that  of  the 
tribunes  essentially  negative.  Therefore  the  consuls  alone 
were  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people,  not  the  tribunes ; 
for  the  former  were  elected  by  the  whole  burgesses,  the 
latter  only  by  the  plebeian  association.  In  token  of  this 
the  consul  appeared  in  public  with  the  apparel  and  retinue 
pertaining  to  state-officials ;  the  tribune  sat  on  a  stool  in- 
stead of  the  "  chariot  seat,"  and  wanted  the  official  attend- 
ants, the  purple  border,  and  generally  all  the  insignia  of 
magistracy :  even  in  the  senate  the  tribune  had  neither 
presidency  nor  seat.  Thus  in  this  remarkable  institution 
absolute  prohibition  was  in  the  most  stern  and  abrupt  fash- 
ion opposed  tx>  absolute  command ;  the  quarrel  was  settled 
by  legally  recognizing  and  regulating  the  discord  between 
rich  and  poor. 

But  what  was  gained  by  a  measure  which  broke  up  the 

unity  of  the  state ;  which  subjected  the  magis- 
TBiii6  of  the    trates  to  a  controlling  authority  unsteady  in  its 

action  and  dependent  on  all  the  passions  of  the 
moment ;  which  in  the  hour  of  peril  might  have  brought 
the  administration  to  a  dead-lock  at  the  bidding  of  any  one 

baye  lain  in  their  tendencies  only,  not  in  thdr powers)  and  as  regards  their 
eharge  of  the  archives.  The  temple  of  Ceres  was  to  the  aediles  what  the 
temple  of  Saturn  waf  to  the  quaestors,  and  from  the  former  they  derir- 
etl  their  name.  Significant  in  this  respect  is  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  805  (liv.  iii.  65),  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  should  be  delivered 
srer  to  the  aediles  there  (p.  816),  whereas,  as  is  well  known,  according 
to  thd  ancient — and,  after  the  settlement  of  the  struggles  between  the 
orders,  exclusively  retained  —  practice  those  decrees  were  committed  to 
the  quaestors  for  preservation  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  That  the  plebi 
also  for  a  time  had  a  chest  of  its  own,  and  that  the  aediles  managed  it, 
aS  possible  and,  from  the  way  in  which  the  latter  dealt  with  the  f^wltm 
paid  to  them,  even  probable ;  but  it  cannot  bo  oertainly  proved. 
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of  the  opposition  chiefs  elevated  to  the  rival  throne ;  and 
which,  by  investing  all  the  magistrates  with  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  as  ii 
were  formally  transferred  that  administration  from  Uw 
domain  of  law  to  that  of  politics  and  corrupted  it  for  all 
time  coming  ]  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  tribunate,  if  it 
did  not  directly  contribute  to  the  political  equalization  of 
the  orders,  served  as  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  plebeians  when  these  soon  afterwards  desired  admi» 
aion  to  the  offices  of  state.  But  this  was  not  the  real  de- 
sign of  the  tribunate.'  It  was  a  concession  wrung  not  from 
the  politically  privileged  order,  but  from  the  rich  landlords 
and  capitalists ;  it  was  designed  to  ensure  to  the  commons 
equitable  administration  of  law,  and  to  promote  a  more 
judicious  administration  of  finance.  This  design  it  did  not, 
and  could  not,  fulfil.  The  tril)une  might  put  a  stop  to  par^ 
ticular  iniquities,  to  individual  instances  of  crying  hard- 
ship ;  but  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  unfiiir  working  of  a  right- 
eous law,  but  in  a  law  which  was  itself  unrighteous,  and 
how  could  the  tribune  regularly  obstruct  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  1  Could  he  have  done  so,  it  would  have 
served  little  to  remedy  the  evil,  unless  the  sources  of  im- 
poverishment were  stopped  —  the  perverse  taxation,  the 
wretched  system  of  credit,  and  the  pernicious  occupation 
of  the  domain-lands.  But  such  measures  were  not  at- 
tempted, evidently  because  the  wealthy  plebeians  them- 
selves had  no  less  interest  in  these  abuses  than  the  patri- 
cians. So  this  singular  magistracy  was  instituted,  which 
presented  to  the  commons  an  obvious  and  available  aid 
and  yet  could  not  possibly  carry  out  the  necessary  eco 
noniic  reform.  It  was  no  proof  of  political  wisdom,  but  n 
wretched  compromise  between  the  wealthy  aristocracy  and 
the  loader  less  multitude.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the 
tribunsite  of  the  people  preserved  Rome  from  tyranny. 
Were  it  true,  it  would  be  of  little  moment :  a  change  ic 
the  form  of  the  state  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  for  a  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  misfoi  tune  for  the  Romans  tliat 
monarchy  was  introduced  too  late,  afler  the  physical  and 
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mental  energies  of  the  nation  were  exhausted.  But  the 
■asertion  is  not  even  correct ;  as  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  Italian  states  remaiued  as  regularly  free 
from  tyrants  as  the  Hellenic  states  regularly  w.tnes&ed 
their  rise.  The  reason  lies  simply  in  the  &ct  that  lyraiinj 
is  everywhere  the  result  of  universal  suffrage,  and  Uiat  trc 
Italians  excluded  the  burgesses  who  had  no  laud  from  their 
public  assemblies  longer  than  the  Greeks  did  :  when  Rome 
departed  from  this  course,  monarchy  did  not  fail  to  emerge, 
and  was  in  fact  associated  with  this  very  tribunician  ofiice. 
That  the  tribunate  had  its  use,  in  pointing  out  legitimate 
paths  of  opposition  and  averting  many  a  wrong,  no  one 
will  fail  to  acknowledge;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that, 
where  it  did  prove  useful,  it  was  employed  for  very  differ- 
ent objects  from  those  for  which  it  had  been  established. 
The  bold  experiment  of  allowing  the  leaders  of  the  oppo> 
sition  a  constitutional  veto,  and  of  investing  them  with 
power  to  assert  it  regardless  of  the  consequences,  proved 
to  be  an  expedient  by  which  the  state  was  politically  un- 
hinged ;  and  social  evils  were  prolonged  by  the  application 
of  useless  palliatives. 

Now  that  civil  war  was  organized,  it  pursued  its  course. 
Wvxihn  di*.  "^^  parties  stood  face  to  face  as  if  drawn  up  for 
«*^<>'>«-  battle,  each  under  its  leaders.  Restriction  of 
the  consular  and  extension  of  the  tribunician  power  were 
the  objects  contended  for  on  the  one  side  ;  the  annihilation 
of  the  tribunate  was  sought  on  the  other.  Legal  impunity 
secured  for  insubordination,  refusal  to  enter  the  ranks  for 
the  defence  of  the  land,  impeachments  involving  fines  and 
penalties  directed  specially  against  magistrates  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  commons  or  who  had  simply  pro* 
voked  their  displeasure,  were  the  weapons  of  the  plebeians ; 
aud  to  these  the  patricians  opposed  violence,  concert  with 
the  public  foes,  and  occasional Ijr  also  the  dagger  of  the  as- 
BBSsin.  Hand-to-hand  conflicts  took  place  in  the  streets, 
and  on  both  sides  the  sacredness  of  the  magistrate's  person 
was  violated.  Many  families  of  burgesses  are  said  to  have 
migrated,  and  to  have  sought  more  peaceful  abodes  in  neigh 
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bouring  communities ;  and  we  may  well  believe  it.  The 
strong  patriotism  of  the  people  is  obvious  from  the  &c^ 
not  that  they  adopted  this  constitution,  but  that  thej  en 
dured  it^  and  that  the  community,  notwithstanding  the  mosl 
vehement  convulsions,  still  held  together. 

The  best-known  incident  in  these  conflicts  of  the  orders 
is  the  history  of  Gaius  Marcius,  a  brave  aristo- 
crat, who  derived  his  surname  from  the  storm- 
ing of  Corioli.     Indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  c^itaries  to 
entrust  to  him  the  consulate  in  the  year  263,  be 
is  reported  to  have  proposed,  according  to  one 
version,  the  suspension  of  the  sales  of  com  from  the  sUt^ 
stores,  till  the  hungry  people  should  give  up  the  tribunate ; 
according  to  another  version,  the  direct  abolition  of  the 
tribunate  itself.     Impeached  by  the  tribunes  so  that  his  lift 
was  in  peril,  it  is  said  that  he  left  the  city,  but  only  to  re- 
turn at  the  head  of  a  Volscian  army ;  that  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  conquering  the  city  of  his  fathers  for  the  pub- 
lic foe,  the  earnest  appeal  of  his  niother  touched  his  con- 
science; and  that  thus  he  expiated  hi^f  first  treason  by  a 
second,  and  both  by  d^th.     How  much  of  this  is  true 
cannot  be  determined  ;  but  the  story,  over  which  the  naSve 
misrepresentations  of  the  Roman  annalists  have  shed   a 
patriotic  glory,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  moral  and 
political  disgrace  of  these  conflicts  between   the  orders. 
Of  a  similar  stamp  was  the  surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  a 
band  of  political  refugees,  led  by  a  Sabine  chief,  Appius 
Herdonius,  in  the  year  2^4;  they  summoned 
the  slaves  to  arms,  and  it  was  only  after  a  vio- 
lent conflict,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Tusculans  who  hastened 
to  render  help,  that  the  Roman  burgess-force  overcame  the 
Catilinarian  band.     The  same  character  of  fimatical  exas* 
peration  marks  other  events  of  this  epoch,  the  historical 
significance  of  which  can  no  longer  be  apprehended  in  the 
lying  family  narratives ;  such  as  the  predominance  of  the 
Fabian  clan  which  furnished  one  of  the  two  consuls  from 
269  to  275,  and  the  reaction  against  it,  the  emi 
gration  of  the  Fabii  from  Rome,  and  their  aoiii* 
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A77.  hilation  bj  the  Etruscans  on  the  Cremera  (277). 

It  was  pel  haps  in  oonnection  with  this  quarrel  that  the  right 
hitherto  belonging  to  the  magistrate  of  proposing  his  suo» 
cessor  was  dropped,  at  least  as  regarded  the  one  consul 
(about  273),  Still  more  odious  was  the  murder 
of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Gnaeus  Genucius, 
who  had  yentured  to  call  two  consulars  to  account,  and  who 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  impeachment  was 
743.  found  dead  in  his  bed  (281).    The  immediate 

effect  of  this  misdeed  was   the  Publilian   law 
^.  (283),  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  its  con- 

sequences with  which  Roman  history  has  to  deal.  Two  of 
the  most  important  arrangements — ^the  introduction  of  the 
plebeian  assembly  of  tribes,  and  the  placing  of  the  plebi- 
scitum  on  a  level,  although  conditionally,  with  the  formal 
law  sanctioned  by  the  whole  community — ^are  to  be  r^ 
ferred,  the  former  certainly,  the  latter  probably,  to  the 
proposal  of  Volero  Publilius  the  tribune  of  the  pei>ple  in 
283.  The  plebs  had  hitherto  adopted  its  reso* 
lutions  by  curies ;  accordingly  in  these  its  sepa- 
rate assemblies  the  voting  had  been  by  mere  numbers 
without  distinction  of  estate  or  freehold  property,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  concert  among  clansmen  implied  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  curial  assembly,  the  dieuts  of  the  great 
patrician  families  had  voted  together  in  the  assembly  of 
the  plebeians.  Both  of  these  circumstances  had  given  the 
nobility  various  opportunities  of  exercising  influence  on 
that  assembly,  and  especially  of  managing  the  election  of 
tribunes  according  to  their  views;  and  both  were  hence- 
forth done  away  by  means  of  the  new  method  of  voting 
according  to  tribes.  Of  these,  four  had  been  formed  under 
the  Servian  constitution  for  the  purposes  of  the  levy,  em- 
bracing town  and  country  alike  (p.  136) ;  subsequently— 
perhaps  in  the  year  259 — the  Roman  territory 
had  been  divided  into  twenty  districts,  of  which 
the  first  four  were  the  ancient  wards  now  restricted  to  the 
dty  and  its  immediate  environs,  while  the  other  sixteen 
were  formed  out  of  the  rural  territory  on  the  basis  of  the 
16 
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clan-cantons  of  the  earliest  Roman  domain  (p.  63).  To 
these  was  added — probably  only  in  consequence  of  the 
Publilian  law,  and  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  inequal 
ity,  which  was  desirable  for  voting  purposes,  in  the  t^ital 
number  of  the  divisions — as  a  twenty-first  tribe  the  Cnis^ 
tnminian,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  place  where  tha 
p!ebs  had  constituted  itself  as  such  and  had  established  the 
tribunate  (p.  352) ;  and  thenceforth  the  special  assemblies 
of  the  plebs  took  place,  not  by  curies,  but  by  tribes.  In 
these  divisions,  which  were  based  throughout  on  the  pus- 
session  of  land,  the  voters  were  exclusively  freeholders: 
but  they  voted  without  distinction  as  to  the  size  of  their 
possession,  and  just  as  they  dwelt  together  in  villages  and 
hamlets.  Consequently,  this  assembly  of  the  tribes,  which 
otherwise  was  extemaJly  modelled  on  that  of  the  curies, 
was  in  reality  an  assembly  of  the  independent  middle  class, 
from  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  majority  of  freed- 
men  and  clients  were  excluded  as  not  being  freeholders, 
and  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  landholders  had 
no  such  preponderance  as  in  the  centuries.  This  ^  meeting 
of  the  multitude  "  {coneilium  plebis)  was  even  less  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  burgesses  than  the  plebeian  assembly 
by  curies  had  been,  for  it  not  only,  like  the  latter,  excluded 
all  the  patricians,  but  also  the  plebeians  who  had  no  land  ; 
but  the  multitude  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  the  point 
that  its  decree  should  have  equal  legal  validity  with  that 
adopted  by  the  centuries,  in  the  event  of  its  having  been 
previously  approved  by  the  whole  senate.  That  this  last 
regulation  had  the  force  of  established  law  before  the  issu- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Tables,  is  certain  ;  whether  it  was  direct- 
ly introduced  on  occasion  of  the  Publilian  plebiscitum^  or 
wliether  it  had  already  been  called  into  existence  by  some 
other — ^now  forgotten — enactment,  and  was  only  applied  to 
the  Publilian  plebiscitum,  cannot  be  any  longer  ascertained. 
In  like  manner  it  remains  uncertain  whethejr  the  number  of 
tribunes  was  raised  b}'  this  law  from  two  to  five,  or  whether 
that  increase  had  taken  place  previously. 

More  sagacious  in  plan  than  all  these  party  steps  was 
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ARTatkn        ^he  attempt  of  Spurius  Cassius  to  break  down 
tourioa  ^®  financial  omnipotence  of  the  rich,  and  so  to 

^^^"^"^  put  a  stop  to  the  true  source  of  the  evil.  lie 
was  a  patriciaDy  and  none  in  his  order  surpassed  him  in 
rank  and  renown.  After  two  triumphs,  in  his  third  a)ii* 
sulate  (268),  he  submitted  to  the  burgesses  a 
proposal  to  have  the  public  domain  measured 
and  to  lease  part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury 
while  a  further  portion  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  ne 
ccssitous.  In  other  words,  he  attempted  to  wrest  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  lands  from  the  senate,  and,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  burgesses,  to  put  an  end  to  the  selfish  system 
of  occupation.  He  probably  imagined  that  his  personal 
distinction,  and  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  the  measure, 
might  carry  it  even  amidst  that  stormy  sea  of  passion  and 
of  weakness.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  nobles  rose  as 
one  man ;  the  rich  plebeians  took  part  with  them ;  the  com- 
mons were  dissatisfied  because  Spurius  Cassius  desired,  in 
accordance  with  federal  rights  and  equity,  to  give  to  the 
Latin  confederates  their  share  in  the  assignation.  Cassius 
had  to  die.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  ho  had 
usurped  regal  power,  for  he  had  indeed  endeavoured  like 
the  kings  to  protect  the  free  commons  against  his  own 
order.  His  law  was  buried  along  with  him  ;  but  its  spec- 
tre thenceforward  incessantly  haunted  the  eyes  of  the  rich, 
and  again  and  again  it  rose  from  the  tomb  against  them, 
until  amidst  the  conflicts  to  which  it  led  the  commonwealth 
perished. 

A  further  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  tribunician 

power  by  securing  to  the  plebeians  equality  of 

rights  m  a  more  regular  and  more  effectual  way. 

The  tribune  of  the  people.  Gains  Terentilius   Arsa,  pro^ 

posed  in  292  the  nomination  of  a  commission 

of  five  men  to  prepare  a  general  code  of  law  by 

which  the  consuls  should  in  future  be  bound  in  exercising 

their  judicial  powers.     But  the  senate  refused  to  sanction 

this  proposal,  and  ten  years  elapsed  ere  it  was  carried  into 

effect — ^years  of  vehement  strife  between  the  ordere,  and 
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variously  agitated  moreover  by  wars  and  internal  troabica 
With  equal  obstinacy  the  party  of  the  nobles  hindered  tiw 
concession  of  the  law  in  the  senate,  and  the  plebs  nonih 
nated  again  and  again  the  same  men  as  tribunes.    Attempti 
were  made  to  obviate  the  attack  by  other  ooncessionfu     In 
the  year  297  an  increase  of  the  tribunes  from 
five  to  ten  was  sanctioned — ^a  very  dubious  gaio ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  by  an  Icilian  plehiscitum  which 
was  admitted  among  the  sworn  privileges  of  the  plebs,  the 
Aventine,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  temple-grove  and  un- 
inhabited, was  distributed  among  the  poorer  bui^esses  as 
sites  for  buildings  in  heritable  occupancy.     Hie  plebs  took 
what  was  offered  to  them,  but  never  ceased  to  insist  in  their 
demand  for  a  legal  code.    At  length,  in  the  year 
300,  a  compromise  was  effected ;  the  senate  in 
substance  gave  way.     The  preparation  of  a  legal  code 
resolved  upon ;  for  that  purpose,  as  an  extraordinary 
ure,  the  centuries  were  to  choose  ten  men  who  were  at  the 
same  time  to  act  as  supreme  magistrates  in  room  of  the 
consuls  {decemviri  consulari  imperio  legibus  scribundU)^  and 
to  this  office  not  merely  patricians,  but  plebeians  also  might 
be  elected.     These  were  here  for  the  first  time  designated  as 
eligible,  though  only  for  an  extraordinary  office.     This  was 
a  great  step  in  the  progress  towards  full  political  equality ; 
and  it  was  not  too  dearly  purchased,  when  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  as  well  as  the  right  of  appeal  were  suspended 
while  the  decemvirate  lasted,  and  the  decemvirs  were  sim- 
ply bound  not  to  infringe  the  sworn  liberties  of  the  plebs. 
Previously  however  an   embassy  was  sent  to  Greece  to 
bring  home  the  laws  of  Solon  and  other  Greek  laws  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  its  return  that  the  decemvirs  were  chosec 
for  the  year  303.     Although  they  were  at  lib- 
erty to  elect  plebeians,  the  choice  fell  on  patri- 
cians alone — so  powerful  was  the  nobility  still — and  it  was 
only  when  the  first  commission  did  not  finish  its  business 
and  a  second  election  became  necessary  for  304^ 
that  some  plebeians  were  chosen — the  first  no« 
patiician  magistrates  that  the  Roman  community  had« 
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Taking  a  connected  view  of  these  ineasiircs,  we  cac 
scarcely  attribute  to  them  any  ether  design  than  that  of 
substituting  for  tribunician  intercession  a  limitation  of  the 
consular  powers  by  written  law.  On  both  sides  there  mw«^t 
have  been  a  conviction  that  things  could  not  remain  as  they 
itrerey  and  the  perpetuation  of  anarchy,  while  it  ruined  th« 
commonwealth,  was  in  reality  of  no  benefit  to  any  one, 
Sensible  people  could  net  but  discern  that  the  interference 
of  the  tribunes  in  administration  and  their  action  as  pros^ 
cutors  had  an  absolutely  pernicious  eifect;  and  the  only 
real  gain  which  the  tribunate  brought  to  the  plebeians  was 
the  protection  which  it  afforded  against  a  partial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  by  operating  as  a  sort  of  court  of  cassa* 
tion  to  check  the  caprice  of  the  magistrate.  Beyond  doubt, 
when  the  plebeians  desired  a  written  code,  the  patricians  re* 
plied  that  in  that  event  the  l^al  protection  of  tribunes 
would  be  superfluous ;  and  upon  this  there  appears  to  have 
been  concession  by  both  sides.  It  is  not  clear — and  per^ 
haps  no  definite  arrangement  was  entered  into  on  the  point 
— what  was  to  be  done  aflcr  the  preparation  of  the  code 
was  completed  ;  the  promise  given  to  the  plcbs,  that  their 
liberties  were  not  to  be  touched,  may  certainly  bear  merely 
the  meaning  that  the  tribunate  of  the  people  and  the  other 
leading  plebeian  institutions  were  not  to  be  abolished  by 
the  impending  codification,  as  in  fact  was  not  the  case; 
but  this  is  very  compatible  with  the  intention  that  the  de- 
cemvirs should  on  their  retiring  propose  to  the  people 
to  abandon  the  tribunician  power  and  to  leave  themselves 
m  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  whose  sentences  would  no  Ion* 
ger  rest  upon  their  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  on  the  written 
law. 

The  plan,  if  it  should  stand,  was  a  wise  one ;  all  d» 
liMrisiatfoB  pended  on  whether  men's  minds  exasperated  on 
^^i^  either  side  with  passion  would  accept  that  peaoe- 

Tabifli.  fui   adjustment.      The  decemvirs   of  the  year 

tti.  303  submitted  their  law  to  the  people,  and  it 

was  confirmed  by  them,  engraven  on  ten  tablet 
of  copper,  and  affixed  in  the  Forum  to  the  rostra  in  fronf 
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of  the  senate-housc.  But  as  a  supplement  appeared  iiece» 
sary,  decemvirs  were  again  nominated  in  tlie 
year  304,  who  added  two  more  tables.  Thai 
originated  the  first  and  only  Roman  code,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  It  proceeded  from  a  compromise  between 
parties,  and  for  that  very  reason  could  not  wdl  include  any 
changes  of  the  existing  law  more  comprehensive  than  mere 
regulations  of  police  or  enactments  adapted  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances. Even  in  the  system  of  credit  no  fiirther  alle- 
viation was  introduced  than  the  establishment  of  a — prolMh 
bly  low — maximum  of  interest  (10  per  cent.)  and  the  threat* 
ening  of  heavy  penalties  against  the  usurer — ^penalties, 
characteristically  enough,  far  heavier  than  those  of  the 
thief;  the  harsh  procedure  in  actions  of  debt  remained  at 
least  in  its  leading  features  unaltered.  Still  less,  as  may 
easily  be  conceived,  were  changes  contemplated  in  the  rights 
of  the  orders.  On  the  contrary  the  legal  distinction  be- 
tween freeholders  and  non-freeholders,  and  the  invalidity  of 
marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  were  confinned 
anew  in  the  law  of  the  city.  In  like  manner,  with  a  view 
to  restrict  the  caprice  of  the  magistrate  and  to  protect  the 
burgess,  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the  later  law  should 
uniformly  have  precedence  over  the  earlier,  and  that  no  d^ 
cree  of  the  people  should  be  issued  against  a  single  bur- 
gess. The  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  exclusion  of  an 
appeal  to  the  comiiia  tnbuta  in  capital  causes,  while  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  the  centuries  was  guaranteed  ;  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
penal  jurisdiction  was  in  £]ct  usurped  by  the  plebs  and  its 
presidents  (p.  353),  and  the  decemvirs  thought  that,  with 
out  injuring  its  sworn  liberties,  they  might  do  away  at  least 
with  the  worst  case  of  this  sort,  the  tribunician  capital 
process.  The  real  political  significance  of  the  measure  r» 
sided  &r  less  in  the  contents  of  the  legislation  than  in  the 
formal  obligation  now  laid  upon  the  consuls  to  administer 
justice  according  to  its  forms  of  process  and  ita  rules  of 
law,  and  in  the  public  exhibition  of  the  code,  by  which  the 
administration  of  just'ce  was  subjected  to  the  control  ol 
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publicity  and  the  consul  was  compelled  to  dispense  equal 
and  trulj  common  justice  to  all* 

The  end  of  the  deeemvirate  is  involved  in  much  obscup 
F^u  of  the  ^^7*  I^  ^^^y  remained — so  runs  the  story — fot 
**^"^'^  the  decemvirs  to  publish  the  last  two  tables,  and 
then  to  give  place  to  the  ordinary  magistiacy.  But  they 
d«;iayed  to  do  so :  under  the  pretext  that  the  laws  were  not 
yvt  ready,  they  themselves  prolonged  their  magistracy  after 
the  expiry  of  their  official  year — ^a  step  quite  possible  undet 
Roman  constitutional  law,  since  even  a  magistrate  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  only  ceased  to  be  magistrate  by  formally  de- 
niitting  his  office.  The  moderate  section  of  the  aristocracy, 
iivith  the  Valerii  and  Horatii  at  their  head,  are  said  to  have 
attempted  in  the  senate  to  compel  the  abdication  of  the  de> 
oemvirate ;  but  the  head  of  the  decemvirs  Appius  Claudius, 
originally  a  rigid  aristocrat,  but  now  changing  into  a  dema- 
gogue and  a  tyrant,  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  senate, 
and  the  people  submitted.  The  levy  of  two  armies  was 
accomplished  without  opposition,  and  war  was  begun  against 
the  Volscians  as  well  as  against  the  Sabines.  Thereupon 
the  former  tribune  of  the  people,  Lucius  Stccius  Dentatus, 
the  bravest  man  in  Rome,  who  had  fought  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  battles  and  had  forty-five  honourable  scars  to  show, 
was  found  dead  in  front  of  the  camp,  foully  murdered,  as  it 
was  said,  at  the  instigation  of  the  decemvirs.  A  revolution 
was  fermenting  in  men's  minds ;  and  its  outbreak  was  ha^ 
tened  by  the  unjust  sentence  pronounced  by  Appius  in  the 
process  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  daughter  of  the  centurion 
Lucius  Verginius,  the  bride  of  the  former  tribune  Lucius 
Idlius — a  sentence  which  wrested  the  maiden  from  her  rela- 
tives with  a  view  to  make  her  non-free  and  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  induced  her  Either  himself  to  plunge  his 
knife  into  the  heart  of  his  daughter  in  the  open  Forum,  to 
rescue  her  from  certain  shame.  While  the  people  in  amazo 
me^it  at  the  unprecedented  deed  surrounded  the  dead  body 
of  the  fair  maiden,  the  decemvir  commanded  his  lictors  to 
bring  the  fiither  and  also  the  bridegroom  before  his  tribu- 
Hal,  in  order  to  render  to  him,  from  whose  decision  then 
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iaj  no  appeal,  immediate  aooount  for  their  rebellioD  agwiud 
his  authority.  The  oup  was  now  full.  Protected  bj  th« 
furious  multitude,  the  &ther  and  the  bridegroom  of  the 
maiden  made  their  escape  from  the  lictors  of  the  despo^ 
and  while  the  senate  trembled  and  wavered  in  Rome,  the 
pair  presented  themselves,  with  numerous  witnesses  of  the 
fearful  deed,  in  the  two  camps.  The  unparalleled  tale  waf 
told  ;  the  eyes  of  all  were  opened  to  the  gap  which  the  ab> 
sence  of  tribunician  protection  had  made  in  the  security  of 
law;  and  what  the  fathers  had  done  their  sons  repeated. 
Once  more  the  armies  abandoned  their  leaders:  they 
marched  in  warlike  order  through  the  city,  and  proceeded 
once  more  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  again  nomi- 
nated their  own  tribunes.  Still  the  decemvirs  refused  to 
resign  their  power;  and  the  army  appeared  with  its  tri- 
bunes in  the  city,  and  encamped  on  the  Aventine.  Then  at 
length,  when  civil  war  was  imminent  and  the  conflict  in  the 
streets  might  hourly  begin,  the  decemvirs  renounced  their 
usurped  and  dishonoured  power ;  and  Lucius  Valerius  and 
Marcus  Horatius  negotiated  a  second  compromise,  by  whidi 
the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  again  established.  The  im- 
peachment of  the  decemvirs  terminated  in  the  two  most 
guilty,  Appius  Claudius  and  Spurius  Oppius,  committing 
suicide  in  prison,  while  the  other  eight  went  into  exile  and 
the  state  confiscated  their  property.  The  prudent  and  mod- 
erate tribune  of  the  plebs,  Marcus  Duilius,  prevented  (uiw 
ther  judicial  prosecutions  by  a  seasonable  use  of  his  veto. 

So  runs  the  story  as  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  Roman 
aristocrats ;  but,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  accessory  cin* 
cumstances,  the  great  crisis  out  of  which  the  Twelve  Tables 
arose  cannot  possibly  have  had  its  termination  in  such  ro 
mantic  adventures,  and  in  political  issues  so  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  decemvirate  was,  after  the  abolition  of  the  nvin- 
archy  and  the  institution  of  the  tribunate  of  the  people,  the 
third  great  victory  of  the  plebs ;  and  the  exasperation  of 
the  opposite  party  against  the  institution  and  against  it» 
acad  Appius  Claudius  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  plo 
hcians  had  through  its  means  secured  the  right  of  eligibility 
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to  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  community  and  a  general 
code  of  law  ;  and  it  was  not  they  that  had  reasc/i  to  rebel 
against  the  new  magistracy,  and  to  restore  the  purely  patri 
«an  consular  government  by  force  of  arms.  This  result 
cun  only  have  been  sought  by  the  party  of  the  nobility, 
ftud  if  the  patricio-plebeian  decemvirs  made  the  attempt  tc 
/naintain  themselves  in  office  beyond  their  time,  the  nobility 
were  certainly  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  against  them  ;  on 
which  occasion  doubtless  the  nobles  would  not  omit  to  urge 
that  the  stipulated  rights  of  the  plebs,  and  the  tribunate  in 
particular,  should  be  also  withheld.  If  the  nobility  there- 
upon succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  decemvirs,  it  is  certain- 
ly conceivable  that  after  their  fall  thi  plebs  should  once 
more  assemble  in  arms  with  a  view  to  secure  the  results 
^j^  both  of  the  earlier  revolution  of  260  and  of  the 

latest  movement ;  and  the  Valerio-IIoratian  laws 
449.  of  305  can  only  be  understood  as  forming  a 

compromise  in  this  conflict. 

The  compromise  as  was  natural  proved  very  favourable 

to  the  plebeians,  and  again  imposed  severely  felt 
Horatiaa        restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  nobility.     As  a 

matter  of  course  the  tribunate  of  the  people  was 
restored,  the  code  of  law  wrung  from  the  aristocracy  was 
adhered  to  and  enforced,  and  the  consuls  were  obliged  to 
judge  accordingly.  Under  that  arrangement  indeed  the 
tribes  lost  their  usurped  jurisdiction  in  capital  causes  ;  but 
as  an  ample  compensation  for  that  loss,  it  was  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  consuls  decreed  by  the  centuries  that  in  future 
every  magistrate — and  therefore  the  dictator  among  the  rest 
—should  be  bound  at  his  nomination  to  allow  the  right  of 
appeal :  any  one  who  should  nominate  a  magistrate  on  othei 
terms  was  to  expiate  the  offence  with  his  life.  In  other  re- 
spects the  dictator  retained  his  former  powers  ;  and,  \\i  par- 
ticular, his  official  acts  could  not,  like  those  of  the  consuls, 
be  cancelled  by  a  tribune.  The  tribunes  retained,  in  the 
right  to  inffict  finea  without  limitation  and  to  submit  theii 
sentences  to  the  comitia  tributa,  a  sufficient  means  of  driy 
ing  an  opponent  out  of  the  pale  of  the  commonwealth. 
16* 
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The  plenitude  of  the  consular  power  was  fui  tber  r» 
Btricted  in  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  military  chest 
was  committed  to  two  paymasters  {qnaestores)  chos^^n  bj 
the  oommunity,  who  were  nominated  for  the  first  time  is 
307,  but  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy; 
while  the  nomination  of  the  two  paymasters  ad- 
ministering the  city-chest  remained  for  the  present  with  th€ 
consuls.  The  assembly,  in  which  the  military  paymasters 
were  elected  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  con- 
suls, was  that  of  the  whole  patricio-plebeian  freeholders, 
and  voted  by  districts ;  an  arrangement  which  likewise  in- 
volved a  concession  to  the  plebeian  farmers,  who  had  fitf 
more  command  of  these  assemblies  than  of  the  ocnturiate 
comitia. 

A  concession  of  still  greater  consequence  was  that  which 
allowed  the  tribunes  to  share  in  the  discussions  of  the  sen- 
ate. To  admit  the  tribunes  to  the  hall  where  the  senate 
sat,  appeared  to  that  body  beneath  its  dignity  ;  so  a  bench 
was  placed  for  them  at  the  door  that  they  might  from  that 
spot  follow  its  proceedings.  But  the  tribunes  could  not  be 
prevented  from  now  interposing  against  any  decree  of  the 
senate  that  displeased  them  ;  and  the  new  principle  became 
established,  although  only  gradually,  that  any  resolution  of 
the  senate  or  of  the  public  assembly  might  be  arrested  by 
the  intercession  of  a  tribune.  Lastly,  to  secure  the  decrees 
of  the  senate — with  the  validity  of  which  indeed  that  of 
the  most  important  plehiscita  was  bound  up  (p.  362) — from 
being  tampered  with  or  forged,  it  was  enacted  that  in  future 
they  should  be  deposited  not  merely  under  chaise  of  the 
patrician  quaestores  urbani  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  but 
also  under  that  of  the  plebeian  aediles  in  the  temple  of 
Cere«.  Thus  the  struggle,  which  was  begun  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  tribunician  power,  terminated  in  the  defmitive 
oompleticu  of  its  title  to  annul  not  only  particular  acts  of 
administration  on  the  appeal  of  the  person  aggrieved,  but 
also  any  resolution  of  the  constituent  powers  of  the  state  al 
pleasure.  The  persons  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  uninter 
rupted  maintenance  of  the  college  at  its  full  number,  wen 
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secured  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  and  by  every  element  of 
reverence  that  religion  could  present.  No  attempt  to  abol- 
ish this  magistracy  was  ever  from  this  time  forward  load* 
infioiiM. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

■QUALIKATIOK    OF    THK    ORDBIUI,    AHD    TBI    VIW 
▲RIBTOOBAOT. 

Turn  tribunician  movement  appears  to  have  mainly 
irsioBoftha  originated  in  social  rather  than  political  disoon- 
piebeiana.  ^q^^  ^q  j  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  wealthy  plebeians  admitted  to  the  senate  ^ere 
no  less  opposed  to  that  movement  than  the  patricians.  For 
they  benefited  by  the  privileges  against  which  the  move- 
ment was  mainly  directed ;  and  although  in  other  respects 
they  found  themselves  treated  as  inferioi,  it  probably 
seemed  to  them  by  no  means  an  appropriate  time  for  as- 
serting their  claim  to  participate  in  the  magistracies,  when 
the  exclusive  financial  power  of  the  whole  senate  was  as- 
sailed. This  explains  why  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  republic  no  step  was  taken  aiming  directly  at  the  politic 
cal  equalization  of  the  orders. 

But  this  league  between  the  patricians  and  wealthy  ple^ 
beians  by  no  means  bore  within  itself  any  guarantee  of  pei 
manence.  Beyond  doubt  from  the  very  first  a  portion  of 
the  leading  plebeian  families  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
movement-party,  partly  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
the  fellow-members  of  their  order,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  bond  which  unites  all  who  are  treated  as  in- 
ferior, and  partly  because  they  perceived  that  concessions 
to  the  multitude  were  inevitable  in  the  issue,  and  that,  if 
turned  to  due  account,  they  would  result  in  the  abrogation 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patriciate  and  would  thereby 
give  to  the  plebeian  aristocracy  a  decisive  preponderance  in 
the  state.  Should  this  conviction  become — as  was  inevita- 
ble— more  and  more  prevalent,  and  should  the  plebeian 
aristocracy  at  the  head  of  its  order  take  up  the  stmggli 
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with  the  pAtrician  nobility,  it  would  wield  in  the  tribunati 
a  legalized  instrument  of  ciyil  warfare,  and  it  might,  with 
the  weapon  of  social  distress,  so  fight  its  battles  as  to  diOi 
tate  to  the  nobility  the  terms  of  peace  and,  in  the  position 
of  mediator  between  the  two  parties,  compel  its  own  ad* 
n.ijision  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Such  a  crisis  in  the  position  of  parties  occurred  after 
tiid  &11  of  the  decemvirate.  It  had  now  become  perfectly 
clear  that  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  could  never  be  set 
aside;  the  plebeian  aristocracy  could  not  do  better  than 
seize  this  powerful  lever  and  employ  it  for  the  removal  of 
the  political  disabilities  of  their  order. 

Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  defencelessness  of  the  pa» 
Tim>winir        ^Hcian  nobility    when   opposed  to  the   united 
Sf^^andT^    plebs,  as  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  principle 
magistn-        of  the  exclusive  party — ^the  invalidity  of  mar- 
riage between  patricians  and  plebeians — ^fell  at 
the  first  blow  scarcely  four  years  after  the  decemviral  revo- 
lution.     In  the  year  309  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Canuleian  law,  that  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  should  be  valid  as  a  true  Roman  mar- 
riage, and  that  the  children  begotten  of  such  a  marriage 
should  follow  the  rank  of  the  father.     At  the  same  time  it 
was  further  carried  that,  in  place  of  consuls,  military  tri- 
bunes— ^as  a  rule  apparently  six,  as  many  as  there  were  tri- 
bunes to  the  legion — ^with  consular  powers  *  and  consular 

*  The  hypothesis  that  legally  the  fiill  mperium  belonged  to  the  p*- 
trioian,  8Dd  only  the  military  imperiwn  to  the  plebeian,  consular  tribunes, 
not  only  raises  many  questions  which  its  advocates  cannot  answer — a£  to 
the  oourse  followed,  for  example,  in  the  event  of  the  election  falling,  at 
was  by  law  quite  possible,  wholly  on  plebeians — but  conflicts  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Roman  constitutional  law,  that  the  imperiun\, 
lh:it  is  to  say,  (he  right  of  commanding  the  burgess  in  name  of  the  com- 
munity, was  functionally  indivisible  and  capable  of  no  other  Umitation 
ftt  all  than  a  territorial  one.  There  was  a  province  of  oommon  law  and 
a  province  of  military  law,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  provoeatio  and 
other  regulations  of  the  common  law  were  not  applicable ;  there  wer« 
magistrates,  such  as  the  proconsuls,  who  were  empowered  to  disohai^ 
Amotions  simply  in  the  latter ;  but  there  were,  In  the  striot  sense  of  law. 
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duration  of  office  should  be  elected  by  the  oenturies.  Ao 
Military  tri-  cordiDg  to  the  ancieut  law  every  burgess  oi 
JlJ^j^**^  metoikos  liable  to  service  might  attain  the  post 
poweri.  of  an  officer  (p.  138),  and  in  virtue  of  that  prin- 

ciple the  supreme  magistracy,  afler  having  been  tempore 
riiy  opened  up  to  the  plebeians  in  the  decern vi rate,  woi 
Dow  after  a  more  comprehensive  fashion  rendered  equally 
accessible  to  all  freebom  burgesses.  The  question  natural- 
ly occurs^  'ii^hat  interest  the  aristocracy  could  have — now 
that  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  its  exclusive 
possession  of  the  supreme  magistracy  and  of  yielding  ir 
the  matter — in  refusing  to  the  plebeians  the  title,  and  con- 
ceding to  them  the  consulate  under  this  singular  form  t  * 


no  magiRtrateB  with  merely  jariBdictioiial,  as  there  were  none  with  i 
\j  military,  imperium.  The  proconsul  was  in  his  proyince,  just  like  the 
consul,  at  once  commnnder-in-chief  and  supreme  judge,  and  was  entitled 
to  send  to  trial  actions  not  only  between  non-burgesses  and  soldiers,  but 
also  between  one  burgess  and  another.  Even  when,  on  the  institution  of 
the  praetorship,  tiie  idea  arose  of  apportioning  special  functions  to  the 
magigfrattts  maiorety  this  division  of  powers  had  more  of  a  practice 
than  of  a  strictly  legal  force ;  the  praetor  urhanut  was  primarily  indeed 
the  supreme  judge,  but  he  could  also  convoke  the  centuries,  at  least  for 
certain  cases,  and  could  command  the  amiy ;  the  consul  in  the  city  held 
primarily  the  supreme  administration  and  the  supreme  command,  but  he 
too  acted  as  a  judge  in  cases  of  emancipation  and  adoption — the  fono* 
tional  indiyi^ibility  of  the  supn^me  magistmcy  was  therefore,  even  in 
these  instances,  very  strictly  adhered  to  on  both  sides.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  military  as  well  as  jurisdictional  authority^  or,  laying  aside  these 
abstractions  foreign  to  the  Roman  law  of  this  period,  the  absolnte  ma- 
gi>terial  power,  virtually  pertained  to  the  plebeian  consular  tribunes  as 
well  as  to  the  patrician.  But  the  supposition  of  Becker  {Ifandb,  ii.  2,137) 
is  highly  probable,  that — for  the  same  reasons  for  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  exclusively  patrician  praetorship  was  associated  with  the  oon 
sulship  common  to  both  orders— daring  the  consular  tribunate  the  pie- 
bo'ian  members  of  the  college  were  practically  excluded  from  jurisdiction, 
and  so  far  certainly  the  consular  tribanate  prepared  the  way  for  the  sob- 
sequent  actual  division  of  jurissdiction  between  consuls  and  praetors. 

*  The  defence,  that  the  aristocracy  dung  to  the  exclusion  of  thf 
plebeians  from  religious  prejudice,  mistakes  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  Roman  religion,  and  imports  into  antiquity  the  modem  distinctios 
between  church  and  state.    The  admittance  of  a  non-bui^gess  to  a  r^f 
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But,  in  the  first  place,  there  were  associated  with  the  hold- 
ing of  the  supreme  magistracy  various  honorary  rights, 
partly  personal,  partly  hereditary ;  thus  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  was  regarded  as  legally  dependent  on  the  occu- 
pancy  of  the  supreme  magistracy,  and  was  never  given  to 
an  officer  who  had  not  administered  the  latter  office  in  per* 
son ;  and  the  descendants  of  a  curule  magistrate  were  at 
liberty  to  set  up  the  image  of  such  an  ancestor  in  the  fam- 
ily hall  and  to  exhibit  it  in  public  on  fitting  (occasions,  while 
this  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  other  ancestors,*  It  is 
as  easy  to  be  explained  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  vindicated, 
that  the  governing  aristocratic  order  should  have  allowed 
the  government  itself  to  be  wrested  from  their  hands  far 
sooner  than  the  honorary  rights  associated  with  it,  especially 
such  as  were  hereditary  ;  and  therefore,  when  it  was  obliged 
to  share  the  former  with  the  plebeians,  it  gave  to  the  actual 
supreme  magistrate  the  legal  standing  not  of  the  holder  of 
a  curule  chair,  but  of  a  simple  staff-officer,  whose  distinction 
w^as  one  purely  personal.  Of  greater  political  importance, 
however,  than  the  refusal  of  the  ju9  imaffitium  and  of  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  plebeians  sitting  in  the  senate  from  debate  ne- 
cessarily ceased  in  respect  to  those  of  their  number  who,  as 
designated  or  former  consuls,  ranked  among  the  senators 

ioua  ceremony  of  the  citizens  could  not  indeed  but  appear  sinful  to  the  or- 
thodox Roman ;  but  even  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  never  doubted  that 
admittance  to  civic  communion,  which  absolutely  and  solely  depended  on 
the  state,  involved  also  full  religious  equality.  All  9uch  scruples  of  con- 
science, the  honesty  of  which  in  themselves' we  do  not  mean  to  doubt, 
were  precluded,  when  once  they  granted  to  the  plebeians  en  matte  at  the 
right  time  the  patriciate.  This  only  may  perhaps  be  alleged  by  way  of 
excuse  for  the  nobility,  that  after  it  had  neglected  the  right  moment 
for  this  purpose  at  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  subsequently  of  itself  to  retrieve  the  neglect  (p.  388). 

*  Whether  this  distinction  between  these  "  curule  houses  "  t-ad  the 
other  families  embraced  within  the  patriciate  was  ever  of  serious  political 
importance,  cannot  with  certainty  be  either  affirmed  or  denied  ;  and  aff 
Gttk  do  we  know  whether  at  this  epoch  there  really  was  any  consider 
•ble  muttber  of  pati-ician  families  that  wera  not  yet  curule; 
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whose  opinion  had  to  be  asked  before  the  rest ;  so  far  xl 
was  certainly  of  great  importance  for  the  nobility  to  admit 
the  plebeian  only  to  a  consular  office,  and  not  to  the  coo* 
Bulate  itself. 

But  notwithstanding  these  vexatious  disabilit.es  the 
privileges  of  the  clans,  so  far  as  they  huA  a 
of^e  ^  political  value,  were  legally  superseded  by  the 
truBAte.  ^^^^  institution  ;  and,  had  the  Roman  nobility 

been  worthy  of  its  name,  it  would  now  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  But  it  did  not.  Though  a  rational  and  legal  re- 
sistance was  thenceforth  impossible,  spiteful  opposition  still 
found  a  wide  field  of  petty  expedients,  of  chicanery  and 
intrigue :  and,  &r  from  honourable  or  politically  prudent  as 
such  resistance  was,  it  was  still  in  a  certain  sense  fniitiiil  of 
results.  It  certainly  procured  at  length  for  the  commons 
concessions,  which  could  not  easily  have  been  wrung  from 
the  united  Roman  aristocracy ;  but  it  also  prolonged  civil 
war  for  another  century  and  enabled  the  nobility^  in  defi- 
ance of  those  laws,  practically  to  retain  the  government  in 
their  exclusive  possession  for  several  generations  longer. 

The  expedients  of  which  the  nobility  availed  themselves 
Thdr  expe-  ^®^®  *®  various  as  a  paltry  policy  could  sug- 
dienio.  gggt.     Instead  of  deciding  at  once  the  question 

as  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  plebeians  at  the 
elections,  they  conceded  what  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
cede only  with  reference  to  the  elections  immediately  im- 
pending. The  vain  struggle  Was  thus  annually  renewed 
whether  patrician  consuls  or  military  tribunes  from  both 
orders  with  consular  powers  should  be  nominated;  and 
among  the  weapons  of  the  aristocracy  this  mode  of  conquer- 
ing an  opponent  by  wearying  and  annoying  him  proved  by 
no  means  the  least  effectual. 

Moreover  they  broke  up  the  supreme  power  which  had 
hitherto  been  undivided,  in  order  to  delay  their 
of  them*-  inevitable  defeat  by  multiplying  the  points  to 
''**"*^'  be  assailed.  Thus  the  adjustment  of  the  budget 
and  of  the  burgess-  and  taxation-rolls,  which  ordinarily  took 
place  every  fourth  year  and  had  hitherto  been  managed  by 
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48&  the  consuls,  was  entrusted  in  the  yeai  819  to  twc 

OomkOA^  valuators  {cen9ore9\  nominated  from  among  th« 
nobles  by  the  centuries  for  a  period,  at  the  most,  of  eighteen 
months.  The  new  office  gradually  became  the  palladium 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  less  even  on  account  of  its  finan* 
cial  influence  than  for  the  sake  of  the  right  annexed  to  it  of 
filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  and  in  the  equites,  and 
of  removing  individuals  from  the  lists  of  the  senate,  equites, 
and  burgesses  on  occasion  of  their  adjustment.  At  this 
epoch,  however,  the  censorship  by  no  means  possessed  the 
great  importance  and  moral  supremacy  which  afterwards 
were  associated  with  it. 

But  the  important  change  made  in  the  year  383  in  re- 
Qoacstoiw  spect  to  the  quaestorship  amply  compensated  for 
■"**•  *^^  this  success  of  the  patrician  party.  There  were 
at  that  time  four  quaestors,  of  whom  the  two  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  city  chest  were  nominated  by  the 
consuls,  and  the  two  military  paymasters  by  the  tribes,  all 
however  from  the  nobility.  The  nomination  of  the  city 
quaestors  now  passed  to  the  patricio-plebeian  assembly  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  consul  retained  merely  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  election.  And,  what  was  of  still  more  mo- 
ment, the  commons — perhaps  arguing  that  at  least  the  two 
military  paymasters  were  in  fact  officers  rather  than  civil 
functionaries,  and  that  accordingly  the  plebeian  appeared  as 
well  entitled  Xm  the  quaestorship  as  to  the  military  tribune- 
ship— acquired  in  this  instance  for  the  first  time  the  privi- 
lege  of  eligibility  as  well  as  the  right  of  election  for  one  of 
the  ordinary  mi^stracies.  With  justice  it  was  felt  on  the 
one  side  as  a  great  victory,  on  the  other  as  a  severe  defeat, 
that  thenceforth  patrician  and  plebeian  were  equally  capable 
of  electing  and  being  elected  to  the  military  as  well  as  to 
the  urban  quaestorship. 

The  nobility,  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  resistance^ 

only  sustained  loss  after  loss;  and  their  exaa- 

^iSSnJ***     peration  increased   as  their  power  decreased. 

Mvoivtiaii.      Attempts  were  doubtless  still  made  directly  to 

assail  the  rights  secured  by  agreement  to  the  commons; 
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btrt;  audi  attempts  were  not  so  much  the  well-calcolatej 
manoeuvres  of  party  as  the  acts  of  an  impotent  thirst  for 
vengeance.  Such  in  particular  was  the  prooess  againit 
Maelius,  Spurius  Maelius,  a  wealthy  plebeian,  duiiog  i 
severe  dearth  (315)  sold  com  at  such  pi  ices  n 
to  put  to  shame  and  annoy  the  patrician  store- 
president  {prae/eciuf  annonae)  Gaius  MinuciusL  The  1^ 
ter  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power ;  with  what 
amount  of  reason  we  cannot  decide,  but  it  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble  that  a  man  who  had  not  even  filled  the  tribunate  should 
have  seriously  thought  of  sovereignty.  Nevertheless  tbe 
authorities  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  the  cry  uf 
^'•King"  always  produced  on  the  multitude  in  Rome  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  cry  of  "  Pope  "  on  the  masses 
in  England.  Titus  Quinctius  Capitol inus,  who  was  for  tbe 
sixth  time  consul,  nominated  Lucius  Quinctius  Cindnnatus, 
who  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  dictator  without  appeal,  in 
open  violation  of  the  solemnly  sworn  laws  (p.  369).  Mae- 
lius, summoned  before  him,  seemed  disposed  to  disregard 
the  summons  ;  and  the  dictator's  master  of  the  horse,  Gaius 
Servilius  Ahalft;  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  house 
of  the  murdered  man  was  pulled  down,  the  com  from  his 
granaries  was  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  people,  and 
those  who  threatened  to  avenge  his  death  were  secretly 
made  away  with.  This  disgra<eful  judicial  murder — a  dis- 
grace even  more  to  the  credulous  and  blind^people  thau  to 
the  malignant  party  of  young  patricians — ^passed  unpun- 
ished ;  but  if  that  party  hoped  by  such  means  to  undermine 
the  right  of  appeal,  it  violated  the  laws  and  shed  innocent 
blood  in  vain. 

Electioneering  intrigues  and  priestly  trickery  proved  m 
Jatrignesof  ^^^  hands  of  the  nobility  more  efficient  than 
the  nobility,  g^^y  ^^.^^j.  weapons.  The  extent  to  which  the 
former  must  have  prevailed  is  best  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
322  it  appeared  necessary  to  issue  a  special  law 
against  electioneering  practices,  which  of  course 
was  rf  little  avail.  When  the  voters  could  not  be  infli> 
enced  by  corruption  or  threatening,  the  presiding   magi? 
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trates  stretched  their  powers — ^admitting,  for  example,  sa 
manj  plebeian  candidates  that  the  votes  of  the  opposition 
were  thrown  away  amongst  them,  or  omitting  from  thf 
list  of  candidates  those  whom  the  majority  were  disposed  to 
choose.  If  in  spite  of  all  this  an  obnoxious  election  was 
carried,  the  priests  were  consulted  whether  no  vitiating  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  in  the  auspices  or  other  religious 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion ;  and  some  such  flaw  they  sei' 
dom  failed  to  discover.  Taking  no  thought  as  to  the  conse- 
quences  and  unmindful  of  the  wise  example  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  people  allowed  the  principle  to  bo  established  that 
the  opinion  of  the  skilled  colleges  of  priests  as  to  omens  of 
birds,  portents,  and  the  like  was  legally  binding  on  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  thus  put  it  into  their  power  to  cancel  any  state- 
act — ^whether  the  consecration  of  a  temple  or  any  other  act 
of  administration,  whether  law  or  election— on  the  ground 
of  religious  informality.  Thus  it  happened  that,  although 
the  eligibility  of  plebeians  had  been  already  established  by 
4S1.  law  in  333  and  thenceforward  continued  to  be 

409.  legally  recognized,  it  was  only  in  345  that  the 

first  plebeian  attained  the  quaestorship ;  in  like  manner 
patricians  almost  exclusively  held  the  military  tribunate 
with  consular  powers  down  to  354.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  legal  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  had  by  no  means  really  and  practically  placed 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
gentile  nobility.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  result : 
the  tenacious  opposition  of  the  nobility  far  more  easily 
allowed  itself  to  be  theoretically  superseded  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  than  to  be  permanently  kept  down  in  the  au- 
nually  recurring  elections ;  but  the  main  cause  was  the  in- 
ward disunion  between  the  chie&  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy 
and  the  mass  of  the  farmers.  The  middle  class,  whose 
votes  were  decisive  in  the  comitia,  did  not  feel  itself  spo« 
daily  called  on  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  leading 
non-patricians,  so  long  as  its  own  demands  were  disroi 
gsrded  by  the  plebeian  no  less  than  by  the  patrician  aiisto 
eracy. 
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During  these  political  struggles  social  questions  had  1m 
The  Buffer,  altogether  dormant,  or  were  discussed  at  anjf 
ing  Aiflnen.  ^^^  ^{^|j  j^gg  energy.  After  the  plebeian  aris- 
tocracy had  gained  possession  of  the  tribunate  for  its  owd 
ends,  no  serious  notice  was  taken  either  of  the  question  of 
rlie  domains  or  of  a  reform  in  the  system  of  credit ;  al 
though  there  was  no  lack  either  of  newly  acquired  lands  or 
of  impoverished  or  decaying  farmers.  Instances  indeed  of 
assignations  took  place,  particularly  in  the  recently  cod» 
quered  border-territories,  such  as  thote  of  the  domain  of 
142.  418.  Ardea  in  312,  of  Labici  in  336,  and  of  Veii  in 
**^  361 — ^more  however  on  military  grounds  than 

for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  and  by  no  means  to  an  ade- 
quate extent.  Individual  tribunes  doubtless  attempted  to 
revive  the  law  of  Cassius — for  instance  Spurius  Maecilius 
and  Spurius  Metilius  instituted  in  the  year  337 
a  proposal  for  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
Ktate^lands — ^but  they  were  thwarted,  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  existing  state  of  parties,  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  own  colleagues  or  in  other  words  of  the  ple- 
beian aristocracy.  Some  of  the  patricians  also  attempted 
to  remedy  the  common  distress ;  but  with  no  better  success 
than  had  formerly  attended  Spurius  Cassius.  A  patrician 
like  Cassius  and  like  him  distinguished  by  military  renown 
and  personal  valour,  Marcus  Manlius,  the  saviour  of  the 
Capitol  during  the  Gallic  siege,  came  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed  people,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  comradeship  in  war  and  of  bitter  hatred 
towards  his  rival,  the  celebrated  general  and  leader  of  the 
optimate  party,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus.  When  a  brave 
officer  was  about  to  be  led  away  to  a  debtor's  prison,  Man* 
lius  interceded  for  him  and  released  him  with  his  owe 
money ;  at  the  same  time  he  offered  his  lands  to  sale,  de> 
daring  loudly,  that  as  long  as  he  possessed  a  foot's  breadth 
of  land  such  iniquities  should  not  occur.  This  was  more 
than  enough  1;o  unite  the  whole  government  party,  patri* 
ciansas  well  as  plebeians,  against  the  dangerous  innovator. 
The  trial  for  high  treason,  the  charge  of  having  meditated  s 
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renewal  of  the  monarchy,  wrought  on  the  blind  multitude 
with  the  insidious  charm  which  belongs  to  stereotyped 
party-phrases.  They  themselves  oi.ndemned  him  to  death 
and  his  renown  availed  him  nothing  save  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  assemble  the  people  for  the  bloody  assize  at  a 
•pot  whence  the  voters  could  not  see  the  rock  of  the  citadel 
—-the  dumb  monitor  which  might  remind  them  how  theiT 
fatherland  had  been  saved  from  the  extremity  of  danger  by 
the  hands  of  the  very  man  whom  they  were  now 
consigning  to  the  executioner  (370). 
While  the  attempts  at  reformation  were  thus  arrested  in 
the  budy  the  social  disorders  became  still  more  crying ;  for 
on  the  one  hand  the  domain-possessions  were  ever  extend- 
ing in  consequence  of  successful  wars,  and  on  the  other 
hand  debt  and  impoverishment  were  ever  spreading  more 
widely  among  the  farmers,  particularly  from  the  effects  of 
io6-S9a  ^^  severe  war  with  Veil  (348-^358)  and  of  the 

burning  of  the  capital  in  the  Gallic  invasion 
wo.  (364).     It  is  true  that,  when  in  the  Veientine 

war  it  became  necessary  to  prolong  the  term  of  service  of 
the  soldiers  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  not — as  hitherto 
at  the  utmost— only  during  summer,  but  also  throughout 
the  winter,  and  when  the  farmers,  foreseeing  their  utter  eco- 
nomic ruin,  were  on  the  point  of  refusing  their  consent  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  senate  resolved  on  making  an 
important  concession.  It  charged  the  pay,  which  hitherto 
the  tribes  had  defrayed  by  contribution,  on  the  state-chest, 
or  in  other  words,  on  the  produce  of  the  indirect  revenues 
and  the  domains  (348).  It  was  only  in  the 
event  of  the  state-chest  being  at  the  moment 
empty  that  a  general  contribution  {iribuium)  was  imposed 
on  account  of  the  pay ;  and  in  that  case  it  was  considered 
as  a  forced  loan  and  was  afterwards  repaid  by  the  commu- 
nity«  The  arrangement  was  equitable  and  wise ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  based  upon  the  essential  condition  of  turning  the 
domains  to  proper  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  exchequer, 
there  were  added  to  the  increased  burden  of  service  froi 
quent  contributions,  which  were  none  the  loss  ruinous  t€ 
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the  man  of  small  means  that  they  were  officiallj  regardoc 
not  as  taxes  but  as  advances. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  plebeian  arisUvcncy 
Combimi^  saw  itself  practically  excluded  by  the  oppositioa 
piXSan^*  o^  ^^  nobility  and  the  indiflferenoe  of  the  com- 
SiS^thT^  '"^"s  ^^^  equality  of  political  rights,  and  the 
frainHt  the  suffering  farmers  were  powerless  as  opposed  to 
Bobiutj.  the  close  aristocracy,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  help  each  other  by  a  compromise.  With  this  yiew 
Lidnio-8ex.  ^^  tribunes  of  the  people,  Gaius  Licinius  and 
tian  lawe.  Lucius  Sextius,  submitted  to  the  commons  prt> 
posals  to  the  following  effect :  first,  to  abolish  the  consular 
tribunate  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  at  least  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian  ;  secondly,  to  open  up  to 
the  plebeians  admission  to  one  of  the  three  great  colleges 
of  priests — that  of  the  custodiers  of  oracles,  whose  number 
was  to  be  increased  to  ten  {duoviri^  afterwards  decemviri 
sacris  faciundia,  p.  240) ;  thirdly,  as  respected  the  domains, 
to  allow  no  burgess  to  maintain  upon  the  common  p<isture 
more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hundred  sheep,  or  to 
hold  more  than  f.ve  hundred  jugera  (about  300  acres)  of 
the  domain  lands  lefl  free  for  occupafion ;  fourthly,  to 
oblige  the  landlords  to  employ  in  the  labours  of  the  field  a 
number  of  free  labourers  proportioned  to  that  of  their 
rural  slaves ;  and  lastly,  to  procure  alleviation  for  debtors 
by  deduction  of  the  interest  which  had  been  paid  from  the 
capital,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  set  terms  for  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears. 

The  tendency  of  these  enactments  is  obvious.  TTiey 
r*»re  designed  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  eurule  magistracies  and  of  the  hereditary  di» 
tincttons  of  nobility  therewith  associated ;  which,  it  was 
characteristically  conceived,  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  legal  exclusion  of  the  nobles  from  the  place  of  second 
consul.  They  were  designed,  as  a  consequence,  to  emanci- 
pate the  plebeian  members  of  the  senate  from  the  subordi* 
nate  position  which  they  occupied  as  silent  by-sittors  (p, 
334),  in  BO  far  as  those  of  them  at  least  who  bsd  6lled  the 
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consulate  thereby  acquired  a  title  to  deliver  their  opinion 
with  the  patrician  consulars  before  the  other  patrician  sena^ 
tors  (p.  835,  375).  They  were  intended,  moreover,  to  with- 
draw from  the  nobles  the  exclusive  possession  of  spiritual 
dignities ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  for  reasons  sii^ 
/loiently  obvious  the  old  Latin  priesthoods  of  the  augurs 
and  pontifices  were  left  to  the  old  burgesses,  but  these  were 
obliged  to  open  up  to  the  new  burgesses  the  thii*d  great 
college  of  more  recent  origin  and  belonging  to  a  worship 
that  was  originally  foreign.  They  were  intended,  in  fine, 
to  procure  a  share  in  the  common  usufructs  of  burgessos  for 
the  poorer  commons,  alleviation  for  the  suffering  debtors, 
and  employment  for  the  day-labourers  that  were  destitute 
of  work.  Abolition  of  privileges,  social  reform,  civil  equal- 
ity— these  were  the  three  great  ideas,  of  which  it  was  the 
design  of  this  movement  to  secure  the  recognition.  Vainly 
the  patricians  exerted  all  the  means  at.  their  command  in 
opposition  to  these  legislative  proposals ;  even  the  dictator^ 
ship  and  the  old  military  hero  Camillus  were  able  only  to 
delay,  not  to  prevent,  their  accomplishment.  Willingly 
would  the  people  have  separated  the  proposals ;  of  what 
moment  to  it  were  the  consulate  and  custodiership  of  ora« 
cles,  if  only  the  burden  of  debt  were  lightened  and  the 
public  lands  were  free !  But  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
the  plebeian  nobility  had  adopted  the  popular  cause;  it 
included  the  proposals  in  one  single  project  of  law,  and 
afler  a  long  struggle — ^it  is  said  of  eleven  years — the  senate 

at  length  gave  its  consent  and  they  passed  in  the 

year  387. 
With  the  election  of  the  first  non-patrician  consul — ^the 
Miticai         choice  fell  on  one  of  the  authors  of  this  reform, 
ihe  jSS-"'     *^®  ^^^  tribune  of  the  people,  Lucius  Scxtius 
•*■*••  Lateranus — ^the  gentile  aristocracy  ceased  both 

In  fact  and  in  law  to  be  numbered  among  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Rome.  When  after  the  final  passing  of  these 
laws  the  former  champion  of  the  clans,  Marcus  Furius 
Camillus,  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Concord  at  the  foot  of  th« 
Capitol — upon  an  elevated  platform,  where  the  senate  waf 
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wont  frequently  to  meety  above  the  old  meeting-plAce  o? 
the  burgesses,  the  Comitium — ^we  gladly  cherish  the  belief 
that  he  recognized  in  the  legislation  thus  completed  the 
close  of  a  dissension  only  too  long  continued.  The  reli- 
gious consecration  of  the  new  concord  of  the  oomn)i2n.lj 
was  the  last  public  act  of  the  old  warrior  and  statesman, 
and  a  worthy  termination  of  his  long  and  glorious  career, 
lie  was  not  wholly  mistaken ;  the  more  judicious  porticm 
of  the  clans  evidently  from  this  time  forward  looked  upon 
their  exclusive  political  privileges  as  lost,  and  were  content 
to  share  the  government  with  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  In 
the  majority,  however,  the  patrician  spirit  proved  true  to 
its  incorrigible  character.  On  the  strength  of  the  privilege 
which  the  champions  of  legitimacy  have  at  all  times  claimed 
of  obeying  the  laws  only  when  these  coincide  with  their 
pjirty  interests,  the  Roman  nobles  on  various  occasions  v^i- 
tured,  in  open  violation  of  the  stipulated  arrangement,  to 
nominate  two  patrician  consuls.  But^  when  by  way  of 
answer  to  an  election  of  that  sort  for  the  year 
411  the  community  in  the  year  following  for- 
mally resolved  to  allow  both  consular  positions  to  be  filled 
by  non-patricians,  they  understood  the  implied  threat,  and 
still  doubtless  desired,  but  never  again  ventured,  to  touch 
the  second  consular  place. 

In  like  manner  the  aristocracy  simply  injured  itself  by 
the  attempt  which  it  made,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Licinio-Seztian  laws,  to  save  at  least  some  rem- 
nant of  its  ancient  privileges  by  means  of  a  system  of 
political  clipping  and  paring.  Under  the  pretext  that  the 
nobility  were  exclusively  cognizant  of  law,  the  administia- 
tion  of  justice  was  detached  from  the  consulate  when  the 
latter  had  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians ;  and  for  thif 
purpose  there  was  nominated  a  special  third  consul,  or,  at 
Q^g^^  he  was  commonly  called,  a  praetor.     In  like 

tediieship.  mau-Der  the  supervision  of  the  market  and  the 
judicial  police-duties  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  cele- 
bration of  the  city-festival,  were  assigned  to  two  newly 
nominated  aediles,  who— by  way  of  distinction   from  the 
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plebeian  aediles — ^were  named  from  their  standing  juriudio 
tion  ^  aediles  of  the  judgment  seat  "  {aediles  curules).  But 
Cam  leftii  ^®  curule  aedileship  became  immediatelj  so  far 
omabig  up  accessible  to  the  plebeians,  that  it  was  held  by 
drauQd  patricians  and  plebeians  alternately*  Moreover 
'  the  dictatorship  was  thrown  open  to  plebeians 

M&  in  896,  as  the  mastership  of  the  horse  had  al- 

ready been  in  the  year  before  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws 
«».  (386) ;  both  the  censorships  were  thrown  open 

861.  837  in  403,  and  the  praetorship  in  417 ;  and  about 
^^'  the  same  time  (415)  the  nobility  were  by  law 

excluded  from  one  of  the  censorships,  as  they  had  previous* 
ly  been  from  one  of  the  consulships.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  once  more  a  patrician  augur  detected  secret  flaws,  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  in  the  election  of  a 
,j^  plebeian  dictator  (427),  and  that  the  patrician 

censor  did  not  up  to  the  close  of  our  present 
>»  period  (474)  permit  his  colleague  to  present  the 

solemn  sacrifice  with  which  the  census  closed ;  such  chi- 
canery served  merely  to  show  the  ill  humour  of  patrician- 
ism.  Of  as  little  avail  were  the  complaints  which  the 
patrician  presidents  of  the  senate  would  not  fail  to  raise 
regarding  the  participation  of  the  plebeians  in  its  debates ; 
it  became  a  settled  rule  that  not  the  patripian  members,  but 
those  who  had  attained  to  one  of  the  three  supreme  ordi- 
nary magistracies — ^the  consulship,  praetorship,  and  curule 
aedileship— should  be  summoned  to  give  their  opinion  in 
this  order  and  without  distinction  of  class,  while  the  sena- 
tors who  had  held  none  of  these  offices  still  even  now  took 
part  merely  in  the  division.  The  right,  in  fine,  of  the 
patrician  senate  to  reject  a  decree  of  the  community  as  un- 
constitutional— a  right,  however,  which  in  ail  probability  it 
rarely  ventured  to  exercise — was  withdrawn  from  it  by  the 
Publilian  law  of  415  and  by  the  Maenian  law 
which  was  not  passed  before  the  middle  of  the 
fiflh  century,  in  so  far  that  it  had  to  bring  forward  its  con- 
stitutional objections,  if  it  had  any  such,  when  the  list  of 
candidates  was  exhibited  or  the  project  of  law  was  brought 
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SX'Sb^l^^"'''P'r^^™'"  participation  in  the  vote, 

its  perve^  of  burghs.  As  a  righteous  retribution  for 
«ts  for2  and  stubborn  resistance,  the  patriciate  had  seen 
^he  R."  P'"""'^«s  converted  into  so  many  disabilities. 

*h?2^fiJ^"''  !f  ^  ^*^""  '^  ^-"P'^  '^'"«-     The  less 

ewtfv?       '^/  "  ^*'"'"*°'  "  «"'^''^  the  last  of  their 

striven  u|*^^  centuries;  after  they  had   steadfastly 

and  harf    f  1  ''^."^      *  consulate  from  the  plebeian  filth- 

Possibilitv    r       u         ""^  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  im. 

and  SDif^p  11  '"  achievement,  they  continued  rudely 

■tand  ri!i,.i     *^  *^''P'*y  *'*'''  »"»tocratic  spirit     To  under- 

centuries     ^  ^^^"^  "^  ^"^^  ™  the  fifth  and  sixth 

*****  ;  it  e  ^!  """*  °®'®''  ''^'^'■loo''  this  sulking  patrician- 

others    ,  °"'d  'ndeed  do  little  more  than  irritate  iteelf  and 

^         »   out  this  it  did  to  the  best  of  its  ability.    Some 

years  after  the  passing  of  the   Ogulnian  law 

®«**-»-e<j.       4  ^^^)  a  characteristic  instance  of  this  sort  oo- 

^^®^iai,    tu  patrician  matron,  who  was  married  to  a  leading 

o-'*'^    w««  ''*'*  "'**™**^  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
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in  ;  ^Uich  practically  amounted  to  a  regular  aniK»iU]oein<^t 
of  its  consent  beforehand.  In  this  character,  as  a  purely 
formal  right,  the  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  people 
still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  down  tc  the  last 
age  of  the  republic. 

The  clans  retained,  as  may  naturally  be  conceived,  tbdr 
religious  privileges  longer.  Indeed,  several  of  Uiese,  whicb 
were  destitute  of  political  importance,  were  never  interfered 
with,  such  as  their  exclusive  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  the 
three  supremo  Jlamines  and  that  of  rex  sacrorum  as  well  as 
to  the  membership  of  the  colleges  of  Salii.  On  the  other 
.land  the  two  colleges  of  pontifices  and  of  augurs,  with 
which  a  considerable  influence  over  the  courts  and  the 
comitia  were  associated,  were  too  important  to  remain  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians.  The  OgulniaD 
law  of  454  accordingly  threw  these  also  open  to 
plebeians,  by  increasing  the  number  of  pontifices 
from  five  to  eight,  and  that  of  augurs  from  six  to  nine,  and 
equally  distributing  the  stalls  in  the  two  colleges  between 
patricians  and  plebeians. 

The  two  hundred  years'  strife  was  brought  at  length  to 
Equivaicnoo  *  ^^^^^e  by  the  law  of  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius 
pfeiJiBcit^  (465,  468)  which  was  occasioned  by  a  dangerous 
m  286.  popular  insurrection,  and  which  declared  that 
the  decrees  of  the  plebs  should  stand  on  an  absolute  footing 
of  equality — ^instead  of  their  earlier  conditional  equivalence 
— with  those  of  the  whole  community.  So  greatly  had  the 
state  of  things  been  changed  that  that  portion  of  the  bur- 
gesses, which  had  once  possessed  exclusively  the  right  of 
voting,  thenceforth  no  longer  took  even  a  part  in  the  most 
important  and  most  frequent  form  of  the  votes,  which  bouni 
all  the  burgesses. 

The  struggle  between  the  Roman  clans  and  commoTM 
was  thus  substantially  at  an  end.     While  the 
i»teician«       nobility  still  preserved  out  of  its  comprehensive 
'"*'  privileges  the  de  facto  possession  of  one  of  the 

x>nsul8liipe  and  one  of  the  censorships,  it  was  excluded  by 
law  from  the  tribunate,  the  plebeian  aedileship,  the  second 
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consulship  and  oensorship,  and  from  participation  in  the  \otef 
of  the  plebs  which  were  legally  equivalent  to  votes  of  the 
whole  body  of  burgesses.  As  a  righteous  retribution  for 
its  perverse  and  stubborn  resistance^  the  patriciate  had  seen 
its  former  privileges  converted  into  so  many  disabilities. 
Ihe  Roman  gentile  nobility,  however,  by  no  means  dis* 
appeared  because  it  had  become  an  empty  name.  The  less 
the  significance  and  power  of  the  nobility,  the  more  purely 
and  exclusively  the  patrician  spirit  developed  itself.  The 
haughtiness  of  the  "  Ramnians  "  survived  the  last  of  their 
class-privileges  for  centuries;  after  they  had  steadfastly 
striven  "to  rescue  the  consulate  from  the  plebeian  filth" 
and  had  at  length  become  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  such  an  achievement,  they  continued  rudely 
and  spitefully  to  display  their  aristocratic  spirit.  To  under* 
stand  rightly  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  we  must  never  overlook  this  sulking  patrician- 
ism  ;  it  could  indeed  do  little  more  than  irritate  itself  and 
otbers,  but  this  it  did  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Some 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law 
(458)  a  characteristic  instance  of  this  sort  oc- 
curred. A  patrician  matron,  who  was  married  to  a  leading 
plebeian  that  had  attained  to  the  bighest  dignities  of  the 
state,  was  on  account  of  this  misalliance  expelled  from  the 
circle  of  noble  dames  and  was  refused  admission  to  the 
common  festival  of  Chastity  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
exclusion  separate  patrician  and  plebeian  goddesses  of 
Cliastity  were  thenceforward  worshipped  in  Rome.  Doubt- 
less caprices  of  this  sort  were  of  very  little  moment,  and 
the  better  disposed  of  the  clans  kept  themselves  entirely 
aloof  from  this  miserable  policy  of  peevishness ;  but  it  left 
behind  on  both  sides  a  feeling  of  discontent,  and,  while  the 
Btru^le  of  the  commons  against  the  clans  was  in  itself  a 
political  and  even  moral  necessity,  these  convulsive  efforts 
to  prolong  the  strife — ^the  aimless  combats  of  the  rear- 
guard  after  the  battle  had  been  decided,  as  well  as  the 
emp^  squabbles  as  to  rank  and  standing — ^needlessly  i;rii 
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tated  and  disturbed  the  publio  and  private  life  of  tho  Romar 
community. 

Nevertheless  one  object  of  the  compromise  concluded  by 
167.1  the  two  portions  of  the  plebs  in  887,  the  aboli* 

d^tresa,  tioH  of  the  patridate,  had  in  all  material  poinM 
tempu't? '  ^*®®"  completely  attained.  The  question  next 
MiivTe  It.  arises,  how  far  the  same  can  be  affirmed  of  the 
two  positive  objects  aimed  at  in  the  compromise  f — ^whether 
the  new  order  of  things  in  reality  checked  social  distress 
and  established  political  equality  ?  The  two  were  intimatei 
ly  connected ;  for,  if  economic  embarrassments  ruined  the 
middle  class  and  broke  up  the  burgesses  into  a  minority  of 
rich  men  and  a  suffering  proletariate,  such  a  state  of  things 
would  at  once  annihilate  ciyil  equality  and  in  reality  de> 
sti-oy  the  republican  commonwealth.  The  preserratioD 
and  increase  of  the  middle  class,  and  in  particular  of  the 
formers,  formed  therefore  for  every  patriotic  statesman  of 
Rome  a  problem  not  merely  important,  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  The  plebeians,  moreover,  recently  called  to 
take  part  in  the  government,  greatly  indebted  as  they  were 
for  their  new  political  rights  to  the  proletariate  which  was 
suffering  and  expecting  help  at  their  hands,  were  politically 
and  morally  under  special  obligation  to  attempt  its  relief 
by  means  of  government  measures,  so  &r  as  relief  was  by 
such  means  at  all  attainable. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  &r  any  real  relief  was  con- 
867.]  tained  in  that  part  of  the  legislation  of  387 

siwtiBn*"^*^  which  bore  upon  the  question.  That  the  enact> 
^^^  ment  in  favour  of  the  frfee  day-labourers  could 

not  possibly  accomplish  its  object — namely,  to  check  the 
system  of  farming  on  a  large  scale  and  by  means  of  slaves, 
and  to  secure  to  the  free  proletarians  at  least  a  share  of 
work — ^is  self-evident.  In  this  matter  l^islation  could 
afford  no  relief,  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  civil 
organization  of  the  period  in  a  way  that  would  reach  far 
beyond  its  immediate  horizon.  In  the  question  of  the  d(v 
mains,  again,  it  was  quite  possible  for  legislation  to  effect  a 
duingo;   but  what  was  done  was  manifestly  inadeqrjiie 
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The  new  domain-arrangement,  by  granting  the  right  of 
driving  verj  considerable  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  public 
pastures,  and  that  of  occupying  domain-land  not  laid  out  in 
pasture  up  to  a  maximum  fixed  on  a  high  scale,  conceded  t(* 
the  wealthy  a  very  important  and  perhaps  even  dispropol^> 
tionate  prior  share  in  the  produce  of  the  domains ;  and  by 
the  latter  regulation  conferred  upon  the  domain-tenure^ 
although  it  remained  in  law  liable  to  pay  a  tenth  and  rev* 
ocable  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  upon  the  system  of  occupa- 
tion itself^  somewhat  of  a  legal  sanction.  It  was  a  circum* 
stance  still  more  suspicious,  that  the  new  legislation  neither 
supplemented  the  existing  and  manifestly  unsatisfactory 
provisions  for  the  collection  of  the  pasture-money  and  the 
tenth  by  compulsory  measures  of  a  more  effective  kind,  nor 
pi-escribed  any  thorough  revision  of  the  domanial  posses- 
sions, nor  appointed  a  magistracy  charged  with  the  carrying 
of  the  new  laws  into  effect.  The  distribution  of  the  existing 
occupied  domain-land  partly  among  the  holders  up  to  a  £iir 
maximum,  partly  among  the  plebeians  who  had  no  prop- 
erty, in  both  cases  in  full  ownership ;  the  abolition  in  future 
of  the  system  of  occupation ;  and  the  institution  of  an 
authority  empowered  to  make  immediate  distribution  of 
any  future  acquisitions  of  territory,  were  so  clearly  de 
manded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  certainly 
was  not  through  want  of  discernment  that  these  comprehen- 
sive measures  were  neglected.  We  cannot  fail  to  recollect 
that  it  was  the  plebeian  aristocracy,  in  other  words,  a  por- 
tion of  the  very  class  that  was  practically  privileged  in  re- 
spect to  the  usufructs  of  the  domains,  which  proposed  the 
new  arrangement,  and  that  one  of  its  very  authors,  Gaiui 
Licinius  Stolo,  was  among  the  first  to  be  condemned  for 
having  exceeded  the  agrarian  maximum  ;  and  we  canLOt 
but  ask  whether  the  legislators  dealt  altogether  honourably 
and  whether  they  did  not  on  the  contrary  designedly  evade 
a  solution,  really  tending  to  the  common  benefit,  of  the  un* 
happy  question  of  the  domains.  We  do  not  mean,  how* 
ever,  to  express  any  doubt  that  the  regulations  of  the  Lici> 
ttioScxtian  laws,  such  as  they  were,  might  and  did  substan* 
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iiallj  benefit  the  small  farmer  and  the  day-labouret«  It 
must,  moreover,  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  period  imm» 
diately  suoceeding  the  passing  of  the  law  the  authoiitiei 
watched  with  at  least  comparative  strictness  over  the  ob 
scrronce  of  its  rules  as  to  the  maximum,  and  frequentl} 
jondomned  the  possessors  of  lai^  herds  and  the  occupiers 
of  the  domains  to  heavy  fines. 

In  the  system  of  taxation  and  of  credit  also  e£brts  were 
Lnwt  taspo*-  made  with  greater  energy  at  this  period  than  at 
iiigtazei.  any  before  or  subsequent  to  it  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  national  economy,  so  far  as  legal  measures 
could  do  so.  The  duty  levied  in  397  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  slaves  that  were  to  be 
manumitted  was — irrespective  of  the  fiict  that  it  imposed  a 
check  on  the  undesirable  multiplication  of  freedmen — the 
first  tax  in  Rome  that  was  really  laid  upon  the  rich.  In 
like  manner  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  system  of 
i^^of  credit.  The  usury  laws,  which  the  Twelve 
•»^*-  Tables  had  established  (p.  366),  were  renewed 

and  gradually  rendered  more  stringent,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  interest  was  successively  lowered  from  10  per 
t67.  847.  ^^^*  (enforced  in  397)  to  5  per  cent,  (in  407) 
for  the  year  of  twelve  months,  and  at  length 
MS.  (41^)  the  taking  of  interest  was  altogether  for- 

bidden. The  latter  foolish  law  remained  formally  in  force, 
but,  of  course,  it  was  practically  inoperative ;  the  standard 
rate  of  interest  afterwards  usual,  viz.  1  per  cent,  per  month, 
or  12  per  cent,  for  the  civil  common  year — which,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  capital  in  antiquity,  was  probably  at 
that  time  nearly  the  same  as,  according  to  its  modern  value, 
a  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent. — ^must  have  been  already  about 
this  period  established  as  the  maximum  of  allowable  intttr- 
est  Any  action  at  law  for  higher  rates  must  have  been 
refused,  perhaps  even  judicial  claims  for  repayment  may 
have  been  allowed ;  moreover  notorious  usurers  were  not 
unfrequently  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  people  and 
readily  condemned  by  the  tribes  to  heavy  fines.  Still  mor« 
unp<»rtant  was  the  alteration  of  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
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S2B  or  IS.  ^®^*  ^^  ^^^  Poetelian  law  (428  or  441).  On  the 
one  hand  it  allowed  every  dobtor  who  declared 
on  oath  his  solvency  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the 
o?ssion  of  his  property  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  abolished  the 
former  summary  proceedings  in  execution  on  a  loan-debt, 
and  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  Roman  burgess  could  be  led 
•way  to  bondage  except  upon  the  sentence  of  jurymen. 

It  is  plain  that  all  these  expedients  might  perhaps  in 
Contiiuwd  some  respects  mitigate,  but  could  not  remove, 
*^**'"*^  the  existing  economic  disorders.     The  continu- 

ance of  the  distress  is  shown  by  the  appointment  of  a 
bank-commission  to  regulate  the  relations  of  cndit  ^nd  to 
u%  provide  advances  from  the  stateK^hest  in  40^,  by 

847.  the  appointment  of  legal  term-payments  ift  407, 

and  above  all  by  the  dangerous  popular  insurrection  about 
467,  when  the  people,  unable  to  obtain  new 
facilities  for  the  payment  of  debts,  marched  out 
to  the  Janiculum,  and  nothing  but  a  seasonable  attack  by 
external  enemies,  and  the  concessions  contained  in  the  Hor- 
tensian  law,  restored  peace  to  the  community.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  unjust  to  reproach  these  earnest  attempts  to 
check  the  impoverishment  of  the  middle  class  with  their 
inadequacy.  The  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  employ  partial 
and  palliative  means  against  radical  evils,  because  they  only 
rem^y  them  in  part,  is  an  article  of  faith  never  preached 
unsuccessfully  by  baseness  to  simplicity,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  ask  whether  the  vile 
spirit  of  demagogism  had  not  even  thus  early  laid  hold  of 
this  matter,  and  whether  expedients  were  rea!ly  needed  so 
violent  and  dangerous  as,  for  example,  the  deduction  of  the 
interest  piud  from  the  capital.  Our  documents  do  not  en« 
able  us  to  decide  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  case. 
But  we  recognize  deaily  enough  that  the  middle  class  of 
freeholders  still  continued  economically  in  a  perilous  and 
critical  position;  that  various  endeavours  were  made  by 
those  in  power  to  remedy  it  by  prohibitory  laws  and  by 
respites,  but  of  course  in  vain ;  and  that  the  aristocratic 
ruling  class  continued  f  o  be  too  weak  in  point  of  eont)*ol 
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over  its  members,  and  too  much  entangled  in  the  selfish 
interests  of  its  order,  to  relieve  the  middle  class  by  the 
only  effectual  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  govercjnent^ 
the  entire  and  unreserved  abolition  of  the  system  of  ocpo- 
pying  the  state  lands — and  by  that  course  to  free  the  gov* 
einment  from  the  reproach  of  turning  to  its  own  advanUigv 
the  affliction  of  the  governed. 

A  more  effectual  relief  than  any  which  the  goremmeDt 

was  willing  or  able  to  give  was  derived  by  the 
Sie^toD-^'  middle  classes  from  the  political  successes  of 
Roman  ^  the  Roman  community  and  the  gradual  consoli- 
Sm&B^  dation  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  over  Italy. 
Oie  Axmm-     The  numerous  and  large  colonies  which  it  was 

necessary  to  found  for  the  securing  of  that  sov^ 
reignty,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  sent  forth  in  the 
fifth  century,  furnished  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  prole- 
tariate with  farms  of  their  own,  while  the  efflux  gave  relief 
to  such  as  remained  at  home.  The  increase  of  the  indirect 
and  extraordinary  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Roman  finances  in  general,  rendered  it  but 
seldom  necessary  to  levy  any  contribution  from  the  fiirmers 
in  the  form  of  a  forced  loan.  While  the  earlier  small  hold- 
ings were  probably  lost  beyond  recovery,  the  ri«ng  average 
of  Roman  prosperity  must  have  converted  the  former  lai^r 
land-holders  into  farmers,  and  in  so  &r  added  new  members 
to  the  middle  class.  People  of  rank  sought  principally  to 
secure  the  large  newly-acquired  districts  for  occupation ; 
the  mass  of  wealth  which  flowed  to  Rome  through  war  and 
commerce  must  have  reduced  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  capital  benefited  the  former 
throughout  Latium  ;  a  wise  system  of  incorporation  united 
a  number  of  neighbouring  and  formerly  subject  com  muni 
ties  with  the  Roman  state,  and  thereby  strengthened  espe 
ciaily  the  middle  class ;  finally,  the  glorious  victories  and 
their  mighty  results  silenced  faction.  If  the  distress  of  the 
formers  was  by  no  means  removed  and  still  lees  were  its 
sources  stopped,  it  yet  admits  of  no  doubt  that  at  the  closs 
of  this  pcri->d  the  Roman  middle  class  was  on  the  whole  in 
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a  far  less  oppressed  condition  than  in  the  first  century  aftei 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 

Lastly  civic  equality  was  in  a  certain  sense  undoubtedly 
oHis  nai-  *^^°®^  ®^  rather  restored  by  the  reform  of 
tar.  387,  and  the  development  of  its  legitimate  con* 

sequences.  As  formerly,  when  the  patricians 
still  in  &ct  formed  the  burgesses,  these  had  stood  upon  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality  in  rights  and  duties  so  now  In 
the  enlai^ed  burgess-body  there  existed  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  no  arbitrary  distinctions.  The  gradatious  to  which 
differences  of  age,  sagacity,  cultivation,  and  wealth  necessa- 
rily give  rise  in  civil  society,  naturally  also  pervaded  the 
sphere  of  public  life ;  but  the  spirit  animating  the  burgesses 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  uniformly  operated  so  as 
to  render  these  differences  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible. 
The  whole  system  of  Rome  tended  to  train  up  her  burgesses 
to  an  average  character  of  ability,  but  not  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  gifts  of  genius.  The  growth  of  culture 
among  the  Romans  did  not  at  all  keep  pace  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  it  was  in- 
stinctively repressed  rather  than  promoted  by  those  in 
power.  That  there  should  be  rich  and  poor,  could  not  be 
prevented ;  but  (as  in  a  genuine  community  of  farmers) 
the  former  as  well  as  the  day-labourer  personally  guided 
the  plough,  and  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  the  good 
economic  rule  applied  that  they  should  live  with  uniform 
frugality  and  above  all  should  hoard  no  unproductive  capital 
at  home— excepting  the  salt-cellar  and  the  sacrificial  ladle, 
no  silver  articles  were  at  this  period  seen  in  any  Roman 
house.  Nor  was  this  of  little  moment.  In  the  mighty 
successes  which  the  Roman  community  externall)^  achieved 
during  the  century  from  the  last  Veientine  down  to  the 
Pyrrhic  war  we  perceive  that  the  patriciate  has  nc  v  given 
place  to  the  farmers ;  that  the  fall  of  the  highborn  Fabian 
would  have  been  not  more  and  not  less  lamented  by  the 
whole  community  than  the  fall  of  the  plebeian  Decian  wai 
lament<3d  alike  by  plebeians  and  patricians ;  that  the  consu 
late  did  not  of  itself  fall  even  to  the  wealthiest  aristocrar 
17» 
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and  that  a  poor  husbandi/iaii  from  Sabina,  Manius  Curiu^ 
could  conquer  king  Pyrrhus  in  the  field  of  battle  and  diase 
him  out  of  Italj,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  simple  Sabine 
farmer  and  to  cultivate  in  person  his  own  bread-corn. 

In  regard  however  to  this  imposing  republican  equality 
iTewariftoo-  ^®  must  not  overlook  the  fiict  that  it  was  to  a 
^^'  considerable   extent  only  formal,  and  that  an 

aristocracy  of  a  very  decided  stamp  grew  out  of  it  or 
rather  was  contained  in  it  from  the  very  first  The  non- 
patrician  families  of  wealth  and  consideration  had  long  ago 
separated  from  the  plebs,  and  leagued  themselves  with  the 
patriciate  in  the  participation  of  senatorial  rights  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  policy  distinct  from  that  of  the  plebe 
and  very  often  counteracting  it.  The  Licinio-Sextian  laws 
abrogated  legal  distinctions  within  the  ranks  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  changed  the  character  of  the  barrier  which  ex- 
cluded the  plebeian  from  the  government,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  an  obstacle  insurmountable  in  law,  but  a  Miidranoe 
difficult  to  be  surmounted  in  practice.  In  both  ways  fresh 
blood  was  mingled  with  the  ruling  order  in  Rome;  but  in 
itself  the  government  still  remained  aristocratic  In  this 
respect  the  Roman  community  was  a  genuine  former-com- 
monwealth, in  which  the  rich  holder  of  a  whole  hide  was 
little  distinguished  externally  from  the  poor  cottager  and 
held  intercourse  with  him  on  equal  terms,  but  aristocracy 
nevertheless  exercised  so  all-powerful  a  sway  that  a  man 
without  means  sooner  rose  to  be  master  of  the  burgesses  in 
the  city  than  mayor  in  his  own  village.  It  was  a  very 
great  and  valuable  gain,  that  under  the  new  legislation  even 
the  poorest  burgess  might  fill  the  highest  office  of  the  state ; 
nevertheless  it  was  a  rare  exception  when  a  man  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  population  reached  such  a  position,*  and 

*  The  statements  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  coDsulars  of  thiii  period, 
which  plaj  ao  great  a  part  Id  tU^  noral  anecdote  books  of  a  later  age, 
mainly  rest  on  a  miaonderstaDding  on  the  one  hand  of  the  old  frugal 
economy — irbich  might  very  well  oonaiat  wiih  considerable  prosperity 
—and  on  the  other  baud  of  the  beautiful  old  custom  of  burying  men  wbc 
bad  deeerved  irell  of  the  state  from  the  proceeds  of  penny  coUectiona* 
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not  only  so,  but  probably  it  was,  at  least  towards  the  close 
of  this  period,  possible  only  by  means  of  an  election  carried 
by  the  opposition. 

Every  aristocratic  government  of  itself  calls  forth  a  cor- 
Bewoiipo-  responding  opposition  party  ;  and  as  the  formal 
titioa  equalization  of  the  orders  only  modified  the  aris- 

tocracy, and  the  new  ruling  order  not  only  succeeded  the 
old  patriciate  but  engrafted  itself  on  it  and  intimately  co- 
alesced with  it,  the  opposition  also  continued  to  exist  and  In 
all  respects  pursued  a  similar  course.  As  it  was  now  no 
longer  the  plebeians  as  such,  but  the  common  people,  that 
were  treated  as  inferior,  the  new  opposition  professed  from 
the  first  to  be  the  representative  of  the  lower  classes  and 
particularly  of  the  small  farmers ;  and  as  the  new  aristoc- 
racy attached  itself  to  the  patriciate,  so  the  first  movements 
of  this  new  opposition  were  interwoven  with  the  final  strug- 
gles against  the  privileges  of  the  patricians.  The  first 
names  in  the  series  of  these  new  popular  leaders  were  Ma- 
J9Q  275.  '^'"^  Curius  (consul  464,  479,  480  ;  censor  482) 
SI*  I??:  ^^^  (y^wi^^  Fabricius  (consul  472, 476,  481 ;  cen- 
273.  275.  sor  479)  ;  both  of  them  men  without  ancestral 
lineage  and  without  wealth,  both  summoned — in  opposition 
to  the  aristocratic  principle  of  restricting  re-election  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  state — thrice  by  the  votes  of  the  bur- 
gesses to  the  chief  magistracy,  both,  as  tribunes,  consuls, 
and  censors,  opponents  of  patrician  privileges  and  defenders 
of  the  small  &rmer  class  against  the  incipient  arrogance  of 
the  leading  houses.  The  future  parties  were  already  marked 
out ;  but  the  interests  of  party  were  still  suspended  on  both 
sides  in  presence  of  the  interests  of  the  common-weal.  The 
patrician  Appius  Claudius  and  the  farmer  Manius  Curius — 
vehement  in  their  personal  antagonism — ^jointly  by  wiae 
counsel  and  vigorous  action  conquered  king  Pyrrhus ;  and 
while  Gains  Fabricius  as  censor  inflicted  penalties  on  Pub- 

which  was  far  from  being  a  pauper  bui  ial.  The  method  also  of  ezplaixi< 
ing  durnames  bj  etymological  guess-work,  which  has  importotl  bo  mauj 
absurdides  iuto  Roman  hLstorj,  has  furnished  its  quota  to  this  beh'ef 
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lius  Cornelius  Rufii  us  for  his  aristocratic  sentimoits  and 
aristocratic  habits,  this  did  uot  prevent  him  from  support 
ing  the  daim  of  Kufinus  to  a  second  consulate  on  account 
of  his  recognized  ability  as  a  general.  The  breach  wnf 
already  formed ;  but  the  adversaries  still  shook  hands 
across  it. 

The  termination  of  the  struggles  between  the  old  and 
The  new  ^^^  burgesses,  the  various  and  comparative)  v 
goreniBeiii  successful  endcavours  to  relieve  the  middle  class, 
and  the  germs — already  making  their  appearance  amidst  (he 
newly  acquired  civic  equality— of  the  formation  of  a  new 
aristocratic  and  a  new  democratic  party,  have  thus  been 
passed  in  review.  It  remains  that  we  describe  the  shape 
which  the  new  government  assumed  amidst  these  changes, 
and  the  positions  in  which  ailer  the  political  abolition  of 
the  nobility  the  three  elements  of  the  republican  common- 
wealth— the  burgesses,  the  magistrates,  and  the  senate- 
stood  towards  each  other. 

The  burgesses  in  their  ordinary  assemblies  continued  as 

Thebnrgeas.    hitherto  to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the  com- 

bodf.  monwealth  and  the  legal  sovereign.     But  it  was 

settled  by  law  that — apart  from  the   matters  committed 

Its  oompo-      o"<^  ^^^  ^^  to  ^^®  decision  of  the  centuries,  such 

^  eitioa  ^  ^^  election  of  consuls  and  censors — voting 

by  districts  should  be  as  valid  as  voting  by  centuries :  a 

:  regulation  introduced  as  regards  the  patricio-plebeian  asaem- 

^44a  bly  by  the  Valerio-Horatian   law  of  305  (p. 

ua  369)  and  extended  by  the  Publilian  law  of  415, 

but  enacted  as  regards  the  plebeian  separate  assembly  by 

the  Hortensian  law  about  467  (p.  386).     We 

have  already  noticed  that  the  same  individtmls, 

on  the  whole,  were  entitled  to  vote  in  both  assemblies,  but 

that — apart  from  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  the 

plebeian  separate  assembly — ^in  the  general  assembly  of  the 

districts  all  entitled  to  vote  were  on  a  footing  of  equality, 

while  in  the  centuriate  oomitia  the  working  of  the  suffiaga 

was  graduated  with  reference  to  the  means  of  the  voten^ 

and  in  so  far,  therefore,  the  change  was  certaii  Jy  a  levelliiiy 
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and  democratic  innovation.  It  was  a  oircumstanci  of  far 
greater  importance  that,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
primitive  freehold  basis  of  the  r'ght  of  suffrage  began  for 
the  first  time  to  be  called  in  question.  Appius  CI  audi  us, 
the  boldest  innovator  known  in  Roman  history,  in  his  cen* 
sorship  in  442  without  consulting  the  senate  oi 
people  so  adjusted  the  burgess-roll,  that  a  man 
who  had  no  land  was  received  into  whatever  tribe  he  chose 
and  then  according  to  his  means  into  the  corresponding  cen- 
tur/.  But  this  alteration  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  obtain  full  acceptance.  One  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Appius,  Quintus  Fabius  KuUianus, 
th<  famous  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  undertook  in  his  cen- 
sorship  of  450  not  to  set  it  aside  entirely,  but  to 
confine  it  within  such  limits  that  the  real  power 
in  the  burgess  assemblies  should  continue  to  be  vested  in 
the  holders  of  land  and  of  wealth.  He  incorporated  all 
who  had  no  land,  and  also  those  freedmen  possessed  of  land 
whose  property  was  valued  at  less  than  30,000  sesterces 
(£300),  in  the  four  city  tribes,  which  were  now  made  to 
rank  not  as  the  first  but  as  the  last.  The  rural  tribes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  which  gradually  increased 
between  367  and  613  from  seventeen  to  thirty- 
one — thus  forming  a  majority,  greatly  prepon- 
derating from  the  first  and  ever  increasing  in  preponderance^ 
of  the  voting-divisions — were  reserved  by  law  for  the  whole 
of  the  freeborn  burgesses  who  were  freeholders,  as  well  as 
for  the  freedmen  who  held  land  exceeding  the  above-men- 
tioned limit.  In  the  centuries  the  equalization  of  the  fi'ee- 
holders  and  non-freeholders  who  were  of  free  birth  remained 
as  Appius  had  introduced  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  freed 
men  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  rural  tribes  were  d* 
prived  of  the  suffrage.  In  this  manner  provision  was  ma^le 
for  the  preponderance  of  the  freeholders  in  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes,  while  in  the  oenturiate  comitia — ^in  which,  from 
the  decided  preference  given  to  the  wealthy,  fewer  measures 
of  precaution  sufficed — the  freedmen  could  at  least  do  no 
harm.    By  this  wise  and  moderate  arrangement  on  the  part 
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of  a  man  who  for  his  warlike  feats  and  still  more  for  thii 
peaceful  achievement  justly  received  the  surname  of  tfa< 
Great  {Maximus\  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms  was  ex* 
tended,  as  was  fitting,  to  the  non-freehold  bui^esses,  while  a 
check  was  impose^  on  the  increasing  power  of  the  class 
who  had  once  been  slaves — a  check  which  is  unfortunately 
tn  a  state  sanctioning  slavery  an  indispensable  necessity. 
A  peculiar  moral  jurisdiction,  moreover,  which  gradually 
otunc  to  be  associated  with  the  census  and  the  making-up 
of  the  burgess-roll,  excluded  from  the  burgess-body  all  indi- 
viduals notoriously  unworthy,  and  guarded  the  full  moral 
and  political  purity  of  citizenship. 

The  powers  of  the  comitia  exhibited  during  this  period 
inoreadiiff  *  tendency  to  enlarge  their  range,  but  in  a  man- 
SJITSS?  ^^^  ^^^y  gradual.  The  increase  in  the  number 
«:«»«•  of  magistrates  to  be  elected  by  the  people  fidls, 

to  some  extent,  under  this  head ;  it  is  an  especially  signifi- 
M2.  cant  fact  that  from  392  the  military  tribunes  of 

811.  one  leg* on,  and  from  443  four  tribunes  in  each 

of  the  first  four  legions  respectively,  were  nominated  no 
longer  by  the  general,  but  by  the  burgesses.  During  this 
period  the  burgesses  did  not  on  the  whole  interfere  in  ad- 
ministration ;  only  their  right  of  declaring  war  was,  as  was 
reasonable,  emphaticjilly  asserted,  and  held  to  extend  also 
to  cases  in  which  a  prolonged  armistice  concluded  instead 
of  a  peace  expired  nnd  what  was  not  in  law  but  in  fact  a 
new  war  began  (327).  In  other  instances  a 
question  of  administration  was  only  submitted 
t.)  the  people  when  the  governing  authorities  came  into  col* 
Iision  and  one  of  them  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  oi 
when  in  difficult  or  invidious  questions  the  government  vol- 
untarily placed  the  decision  in  their  hands.  Examples  of 
Buch  collisions  occurred  when  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
party  among  the  nobility,  Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Ho* 
449.  ratius,  in  305,  and  the  first  plebeian  dictator, 

see.  Gains  Marcius  Rutilus,  in  398,  were  not  allowed 

by  the  senate  to  receive  the  triumphs  they  had  earned, 
when  the  consuls  of  459  could  not  agree  as  to 
their  respective  provinces  uf  jurisdiction  :  and 
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^^  when  the  senate,  in  364,  resolved  to  give  up  to 

the  Gauls  an  ambassador  who  had  forgotten  hit 

duty,  and  a  consular  tribune  carried  the  matter  tc  ^e  con» 

niunity.     This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  aecree  of 

the  senate    ^^as  annulled  by  the  people;   and  heavily  the 

community  atoned  for  it.     Instances  of  the  decision  being 

voluntarily  left  to  the  people  occurred  first,  when  Caere 

sued  for  peace,  after  the  people  had  declared  war  against 

it   but  before  war  had  actually  begun  (401), 

whereupon   the  senate  hesitated   to  leuTe  the 

resolution  of  the  people  unexecuted  without  their  formal 

consent;    and   at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  senate 

wished  to  reject  the  humble  entreaty  of  the  Samnites  for 

peace,  but  shunning  the  odium  of  the  declaration  devolved 

it  on  the  people  (436).     It  is  not  till  towards 

the  close  of  this  epoch  that  we  find  a  consider- 

able  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  eomitia  tributa  in  affairs 

of  administration,  particularly  through  the  practice  of  con 

suiting  it  as  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  of  alliances : 

this  extension  probably  dates  from  the  Horten- 

sian  law  of  467. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  enlargements  of  the 

DeoMdng       powcrs  of  the  burgess-assemblies,  their  practical 

5S?ba?       influence    on    state  affairs    began,  particularly 

B^^^^y-        towards  the  close  of  this  period,  to  wane.     First 

of  all,  the   extension  of  the  bounds  f)f  Rome  deprived  her 

collective    assemblies  of  their  original  significance.      An 

assembly  of  persons  resident  within  the  original  territory 

of  the  city  might  very  well  meet  in  sufficiently  full  num* 

hers,  and  might  very  well  know  its  own  wishes,  even  witli- 

out  discussion ;  but  the  Roman  burgess-body  had  become 

leas  a  civic  community  than  a  state.     No  doubt,  in  so  far 

ts  the  incorporated  townships  were  associated  together  in 

the  rural   tribes — ^in  the  Papirian  tribe,  for  instance,  the 

Totes  of  the  Tusculans  proved  substantially  decisive — the 

municipal  sentiment,  at  all  times  so  lively  in  Italy,  per* 

vaded  also  the  Roman  eomitia  and  introduced  into  them,  at 

least  when  voting  by  tribes,  a  sort  of  inward  connectioi 
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and  a  special  esprit  de  corp$^  which  thereupon  gave  riae  te 
animosities  and  rivalries  of  all  sorts.  In  this  way,  on  ei- 
traordinary  occasions,  energy  and  independence  were  ce^ 
tainly  infused  into  the  voting ;  but  under  ordinary  ciixnim- 
fttances  the  composition  of  the  comitia  and  their  decision 
were  left  dependent  on  the  person  who  presided  or  on  acd- 
dent,  or  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  buigesMi 
domiciled  in  the  capital.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  the  assemblies  of  the  burgesses,  which  had 
great  practical  importance  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  republic,  gradually  became  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  presiding  magistrates,  and  in  truth  a  very  dan- 
gerous instrument,  because  the  magistrates  called  to  preside 
were  so  numerous,  and  every  resolution  of  the  community 
was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  legal  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  But  the  enlargement  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  burgesses  was  not  of  much  moment^  inasjBuch  as 
practically  they  were  less  than  ever  capable  of  a  will  and 
action  of  their  own,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  demagogism, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  in  Rome,  Had  any  such 
demagogic  spirit  existed,  it  would  have  attempted  not  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  burgesses,  but  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  political  discussion  in  their  presence ;  whereas 
throughout  this  whole  period  there  was  undeviating  acquies- 
cence in  the  old  maxims,  that  the  magistrate  alone  oould 
convoke  the  burgesses,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  exclude 
all  discussion  and  all  proposal  of  amendmentsi  At  the 
time  this  incipient  breaking  up  of  the  constitution  made 
itself  felt  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  the  collective  aa- 
semblies  assumed  an  essentially  passive  attitude,  and  did 
not  on  the  whole  interfere  in  government  either  to  help  or 
to  hinder  it. 

As  regards  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  its  diminution, 
The  mari».  al^^"g^  ^o*  ^^^  direct  design  of  the  struggles 
tratj.  Bub-  between  the  old  and  new  burgesses,  was  doab^ 
less  one  of  their  most  important  results.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  the  orders 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  strife  for  the  posaes 
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sion  of  the  consular  power,  the  consulate  was  still  the  one 
and  indivisible,  essentially  regal,  magistracy  ;  and  the  con- 
sul, like  the  king  in  former  times,  still  had  the  appointment 
of  all  subordinate  functionaries  left  to  his  own  free  choice. 
At  the  termination  of  that  contest  its  most  important  funo- 
tions — jurisdiction,  street-police,  election  of  senators  and 
equites,  the  census  and  financial  administration — ^were  sepap 
rated  from  the  consulship  and  transferred  to  magistrates^ 
"who  like  the  consul  were  nominated  by  the  community  and 
occupied  a  position  co-ordinate  with  him  rather  than  subor- 
dinate. The  consulate,  formerly  the  single  ordinary  magis- 
tracy of  the  state,  was  no  longer  even  absolutely  the  first. 
In  the  new  arrangement  as  to  the  ranking  and  usual  order 
of  succession  of  the  different  offices  the  consulate  stood  in- 
deed above  the  praetorship,  aedileship,  and  quaestorship, 
but  beneath  the  censorship,  which — ^in  addition  to  the  most 
important  financial  duties — was  charged  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rolls  of  burgesses,  equites,  and  senators,  and 
thereby  wielded  a  wholly  arbitrary  moral  control  over  the 
entire  community  and  every  individual  burgess,  the  hum- 
blest as  well  as  the  most  distinguished.  The  conception  of 
limited  magisterial  power  or  special  functions,  which  seemed 
to  the  older  Roman  constitutional  law  irreconcilable  with 
the  conception  of  magistracy,  gradually  gained  a  footing  and 
mutilated  and  destroyed  the  earlier  idea  of  the  one  and  in- 
divisible imperium,  A  first  step  was  already  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  institution  of  the  collateral  standing  offices, 
particularly  the  quaestorship  (p.  328) ;  it  was  completely 
carried  out  by  the  Liciuio-Sextian  laws  (387)« 
which  prescribed  the  functions  of  the  three  su- 
preme magistrates,  and  assigned  administration  and  the  con- 
duct of  war  to  the  two  first,  and  the  management  of  justice 
to  the  third.  But  the  change  did  not  stop  here.  The  con- 
suls, although  they  were  in  law  wholly  and  everywhere  co 
ordinate,  naturally  from  the  earliest  times  divided  between 
them  in  practice  the  different  departments  of  duty  {proving 
eiae).  Originally  this  was  done  simply  by  mutual  ooncort^ 
or  in  defiiult  of  it  by  casting  lots ;  but  by  degrees  the  othei 
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constituent  authorities  in  the  common'wealth  interfered  vitb 
this  practical  definition  of  functions.  It  became  usual  for 
the  senate  to  define  annually  the  spheres  of  duty;  and 
while  it  did  not  directly  assign  them  to  the  co-ordinate  ma^ 
gistrates,  it  exercised  decided  influence  on  the  personal  di» 
tribution  by  advice  and  request.  In  an  extreme  case  the 
senate  doubtless  obtained  a  decree  of  the  community,  do 
finitively  to  settle  the  question  of  distribution  (p.  398) ; 
the  government,  however,  very  seldom  employed  this  dan- 
gerous expedient.  Further,  the  most  important  afiiirs, 
such  as  the  concluding  of  peace,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
consuls,  and  they  were  in  such  matters  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  senate  and  to  act  according  to  its  instructiona. 
Lastly,  in  cases  of  extremity  the  senate  could  at  any  time 
suspend  the  consuls  from  office ;  for,  according  to  an  usage 
never  established  by  law  but  never  violated  in  practioe,  the 
cieation  of  a  dictatorship  depended  simply  upon  the  resoln- 
tion  of  the  senate,  and  the  fixing  of  the  person  to  be  nomi- 
nated, although  constitutionally  vested  in  the  nominating 
consul,  really  under  ordinary  circumstances  lay  with  the 
senate. 

The  old  unity  and  plenary  power  of  the  imperium  were 

retained  longer  in  the  case  of  the  dictatorship 
ofthedio-  than  in  that  of  the  consulship.  Although  of 
^*  course  as  an  extraordinary  magistracy  it  had  in 
reality  from  the  first  its  special  functions,  it  had  in  law  &r 
less  of  a  special  character  than  the  consulate.  But  it  also 
was  gradually  affected  by  the  new  idea  of  definite  powers 
and  functions  introduced  into  the  legal  life  of  Rome.     In 

391   we  first  meet  with  a  dictator  expressly 

nominated  from  theological  scruples  for  the 
mere  accomplishment  of  a  religious  ceremony  ;  and  though 
that  dictator  himself,  doubtless  in  formal  accordance  with 
the  constitution,  treated  the  restriction  of  his  powers  fis  null 
and  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  spite  of  it,  such  ar. 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  was  not  repeated 
on  occasion  of  the  subsequent  similarly  restricted  nominar 

tions,  which  occurred  in  403  and  theuoeforward 
very  frequently.     On  the  contrary,  the  dictators 
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thenceforth  acoounted  themselves  bound  hj  their  powers  a* 
specially  defined. 

Lastly,  fii  rther  seriously  felt  restrictions  of  the  magi»' 
Rertp5otiong  ^^acy  were  involved  in  the  prohibition  issued  in 
Mto  (MS.  412  affainst  the  accumulation  of  the  ordinary 
kition  and       curule  offices,  and  in  the  enactment  of  the  same 

the  re-ooca-        111'  111  a 

pntion  of        date,  that  the  same  person  should  not  again  ad- 
minister the  same  office  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances before  an  interval  of  ten  years  had  elapsed,  as  well 
as  in  the  subsequent  regulation  that  the  office  which  prao- 
tically  was  the  highest,  the  censorship,  should  not  be  held  a 
second  time  at  all  (489).     But  the  government 
was  still  strong  enough  not  to  be  afraid  of  its 
instruments  or  to  desist  purposely  on  that  account  from 
employing  those  who  were  the  most  serviceable.     Brave 
officers  were  very  frequently  released  from  these  rules,*  and 
cases  still  occurred  like  those  of  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus, 
who  was  five  times  consul  in  eight^ind-twenty  years,  and  of 
Marcus  Valerius  Corvus  (384-483)  who,  after 
he  had  filled   six  consulships,  the  first  in  his 
twenty-third,  the  last  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  had 
been  throughout  three  generations  the  protector  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  terror  of  the  foe,  descended  to  the  grave  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred. 

*  Any  one  who  compares  the  coDBuIar  Fasti  before  and  after  41S 
wiU  haye  no  donbt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  law  re- 
Bpectmg  re-election  to  the  consulate ;  for,  while  before  that  year  a  return 
to  office,  eepeoially  after  three  or  four  years,  was  a  conmion  occurrence, 
afterwards  interrals  of  ten  years  and  more  were  ns  frequent.  Excep- 
tions, howcrer,  occur  in  very  great  numbers,  particularly  during  the  so* 
vere  years  of  war  484-448.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pnnciple  of  not 
^  allowing  a  plurality  of  offices  wa?  strictly  adhered  to.    Then 

is  no  certain  instance  of  the  oombination  of  two  of  the  three 
ordinary  curule  {Viv.  xzxix.  89, 4)  offices  (the  consulate,  praetorship,  an^l 
cumie  aedileship),  but  instances  occur  of  other  combinaUons,  such  as  of 
the  curule  aedileship  and  the  office  of  master  of  the  horse  (Liv.  xxiii  24, 
SO) ;  of  the  praetorship  and  censor-ihip  {Fast,  Cap.  a.  501);  of  the  prae* 

torship  and  the  dictatorship  (Liv.  yiii.  12);  of  the  consulali 
*^**^       and  the  dictatorrfiip  (liv.  viii  12). 
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While  ihe  Roman  magistrate  was  thus  more  and 
more  completely  and  definitely  transformed  fitMB 
n?to^^«  the  absolute  lord  into  the  limited  oommiagiGn^r 
IStnnnlm?*  ^^^  administrator  of  the  community^  the  old 
mcST*™"  counter-magistracy,  the  tribunate  of  the  poopl^ 
was  undergoing  at  the  same  time  a  similar  tnui»- 
formation  internal  rather  than  external  it  served  a  doubh 
purpose  in  the  commonwealth.  It  had  been  frum  the  be- 
ginning intended  to  protect  the  humble  and  the  weak  by  \u 
somewhat  revolutionary  assistance  {auxiUum)  against  the 
overbearing  violence  of  the  magistrates ;  it  had  subsequent* 
ly  been  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  legal  disabilities  of  the 
commons  and  the  privileges  of  the  gentile  nobility.  The 
Intter  end  was  attained.  The  original  object  was  not  only 
in  itself  a  democratic  ideal  rather  than  a  political  posaibil< 
ity,  but  it  was  also  quite  as  obnoxious  to  the  plebeian  aris- 
tocracy into  whose  hands  the  tribunate  necessarily  fell,  and 
quite  as  incompatible  with  the  new  organization  which  origi- 
nated in  the  equalization  of  the  orders  and  had  if  possible 
a  still  more  decided  aristocratic  hue  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  as  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  gentile  nobility  and  in- 
compatible with  the  patrician  consular  constitution.  But 
instead  of  abolishing  the  tribunate,  they  preferred  to  oon- 
vert  it  from  a  weapon  of  opposition  into  an  instrument  of 
government,  and  now  introJuced  the  tribunes  of  the  peo 
pie,  who  were  or^inally  excluded  from  all  share  in  admin- 
istration and  were  neither  magistrates  nor  iii^iiiljuni  uf  Ur 
senate,  into  the  class  of  governing  authorities.  While  it 
jurisdiction  they  were  from  the  beginning  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  consuls  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  c^m* 
flicts  between  the  orders  acquired  like  the  consuls  the  right 
of  initiating  legislation,  they  now  received — ^we  know  not 
exactly  when,  but  probably  at  or  soon  after  the  final  equal- 
ization of  the  orders — a  position  of  equality  with  tlie  con- 
suls as  regarded  the  practically  governing  authority,  ;fa€ 
senate.  Hitherto  they  had  been  present  at  the  proceedmgi 
of  the  senate,  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  door ;  now  they  ob- 
tained, like  the  other  magistrates  and  by  their  side,  a  plaer 
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in  the  senate  itself  and  the  right  to  interpose  their  word  in 
its  discussions.  If  they  were  precluded  from  the  right  of 
voting,  it  was  simply  in  virtue  of  the  general  principle  of 
Roman  state-law,  that  those  only  should  give  counsel  who 
were  not  called  to  act ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole 
of  the  acting  magistrates  possessed  during  their  year  of 
office  only  a  seat,  not  a  vote,  in  the  council  of  the  state  (p. 
S34).  But  concession  did  not  rest  here.  The  tribunes  re 
oeived  the  distinctive  prerogative  of  supreme  magistracy, 
which  among  the  ordinary  magistrates  belonged  only  to  the 
consuls  and  praetors  besides — the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate,  of  consulting  it,  and  of  procuring  decrees  from  it.* 
This  was  only  as  it  should  be ;  the  heads  of  the  plebeian 
aristocracy  had  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
the  patrician  aristocracy  in  the  senate,  when  once  the  gov- 
ernment had  passed  from  the  gentile  nobility  to  the  united 
aristocracy.  Now  that  this  opposition  college,  originally 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  public  administration,  be- 
came— ^particularly  with  reference  to  strictly  urban  affairs 
—a  second  supreme  executive  and  one  of  die  most  usual 
and  Host  serviceable  instruments  of  the  government,  or  in 
other  words  of  the  senate,  for  managing  the  burgesses  and 
especially  for  checking  the  excesses  of  the  magistrates,  it 
was  certainly,  as  respected  its  original  character,  absorbed 
and  politically  annihilated ;  but  this  course  was  really  en« 
joined  by  necessity.  Clearly  as  the  defects  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy  were  apparent,  and  decidedly  as  the  steady 
growth  of  aristocratic  ascendancy  was  connected  with  the 
practical  setting  aside  of  the  tribunate,  none  can  fail  to  see 
that  government  could  not  be  long  carried  on  with  an  au- 
thority which  was  not  only  aimless  and  virtually  calculated 
to  put  off  the  suffering  proletariate  with  a  deceitful  prospect 
of  relief,  but  was  at  the  same  time  decidedly  revolutionary 
Slid  possessed  of  an  absolutely  anarchical  power  of  obstruo 

*  HsnoG  despatches  intended  for  the  sonate  were  addressed  to  Con 
nil,  Praetors,  'h'ibnnes  of  the  Plebs,  and  Senate  (Cicero,  adFam.  xt.  2 
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don  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  even  of  tht 
state  itself.  But  that  &ith  in  an  ideal,  which  is  the  fbunda^ 
tioD  of  all  the  power  and  of  ail  the  impotence  of  democi^ 
cy,  had  come  to  be  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
Romans  with  the  tribunate  of  the  piebs ;  and  we  do  not 
need  to  recall  the  case  of  Cola  Rienzi  in  order  to  perceive 
thaty  however  unsubstantial  might  be  the  advantage  thecoe 
arising  to  the  multitude,  it  could  not  be  abolished  without 
a  formidable  convulsion  of  the  state.  Accordingly  with 
genuine  political  prudence  they  contented  themselves  with 
reducing  It  to  a  nullity  under  forms  that  should  attract  as 
little  attention  as  possible.  The  mere  name  of  this  easeo* 
tially  revolutionary  magistracy  was  still  preserved  in  the 
aristocratically  governed  commonwealth— an  incongruity 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  future  a  sharp  and  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  coming  revolutionary  party.  For 
the  moment,  however,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  ari^ 
tocracy  was  so  absolutely  powerful  and  so  completely  po»> 
sessed  control  over  the  tribunate,  that  no  trace  is  to  be  met 
with  of  a  oollegiate  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes 
to  the  senate ;  and  the  government  overcame  the  forlorn 
movements  of  opposition  that  now  and  then  proceeded  from 
independent  tribunes,  always  without  difficulty,  and  ordina- 
rily by  means  of  the  tribunate  itself. 

In  reality  it  was  tiie  senate  that  governed  the  commoo- 
wealth,  and  that  almost  without  opposition  after 
itaoompo-  the  equalization  of  the  orders.  Its  very  com- 
position had  undergone  a  change.  The  free  pr^ 
rogative  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  this  matter,  as  it  had 
been  exercised  after  the  setting  aside  of  the  old  dan-reproi 
sentation  (p.  115),  had  been  subjected  to  very  material  r^ 
strictions  on  the  abolition  of  the  presidency  for  life  (pt 
834). 

A  further  step  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  senate 
from  the  power  of  the  magistrates  took  place,  when  the  adi 
justment  of  the  senatoiial  lists  was  transferred  from  the 
supreme  magistrates  to  subordinate  functionaries — ^from  tlie 
consuls  to  the  censors  (p.  337).     Certainly,  whether  imm> 
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diately  at  that  time  or  soon  afterwards,  the  right  of  th« 
magistrate  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  list  to  omit 
from  it  individual  senators  on  account  of  a  stain  attaching 
to  them  and  thereby  to  exclude  them  frcm  the  senate  was, 
if  not  introduced,  at  least  more  precisely  defined,*  and  io 
this  way  the  foundations  were  laid  of  that  peculiar  jurisdio» 
lion  over  morals  on  which  the  high  repute  of  the  ccnsora 
was  chiefly  based  (p.  398).  But  censures  of  that  sort,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case — especially  as  the  two  censors  had  to 
be  at  one  on  the  matter — ^while  serving  to  remove  particu- 
lar persons  who  did  not  contribute  to  the  credit  of  the  as- 
sembly or  were  hostile  to  the  spirit  prevailing  there,  could 
not  bring  the  body  itself  into  dependence  on  the  magis- 
tracy. 

But  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  constitute  the  senate 
according  to  his  judgment  was  decidedly  restricted  by  the 
Ovinian  law,  which  appears  to  have  been  carried,  probably 
about  the  middle  of  this  period,  soon  after  the  Licinio-Sex- 
tian  laws.  That  law  at  once  conferred  a  seat  and  vote  in 
the  senate  provisionally  on  every  one  who  had  been  curule 

*  This  prerogative  and  the  similar  ones  with  reference  to  the  eques- 
trian and  burgess-lists  were  perhaps  not  formally  assigned  by  law  to  the 
censors,  but  were  always  practici«lly  implied  in  their  powers.  It  was 
the  community,  not  the  censor,  that  conferred  burgess-rights ;  but  the 
person  whom  the  latter  in  making  up  his  roll  transferred  from  the  list  of 
burgesses  to  that  of  clients — although  not  losing  his  burgess-rights—- 
oould  not  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  bui^ess  till  the  preparation  of  a 
new  list.  The  same  was  tlie  case  with  the  senate ;  the  person  omitted 
by  the  censor  from  his  list  ceased  to  attend  the  senate,  so  long  as  the 
list  in  question  remained  valid — unless  the  presiding  magistrate  shciild 
reject  it  and  revive  the  earlier  list  Evidently  therefore  the  imports nl 
qnestioQ  in  this  respect  was  not  so  much  what  was  the  legal  liberty  of 
the  eensora,  as  how  far  their  authority  availed  with  those  magistrate! 
who  had  to  summon  according  to  their  lists.  Ilenoe  it  is  easy  to  undetw 
ataiid  how  this  prerogative  gradually  rose  in  importance,  and  how  wi(h 
the  increasing  consolidation  of  the  nobility  such  erasures  assumed  vir 
tnally  the  form  of  judicial  decisions  and  were  virtually  respected  as  such. 
As  to  the  adjustment  of  the  senatorial  list  undoubtedly  the  enactment  of 
the  Ovinian  pUbueiittm  exercised  a  material  share  of  influence — that  tbf 
I  should  admit  to  the  senate  **  the  best  men  out  of  all  cKisacs.** 
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aedile,  praetor,  or  consul,  and  bound  the  next  censors  eidiet 
formally  to  inscribe  these  expectants  in  the  senatorial  roll, 
or  at  any  rate  only  to  exclude  them  from  the  roll  (or  suck 
reasons  as  sufficed  for  the  rejection  of  an  actual  senator. 
The  number  of  those,  however,  who  had  been  magistratea 
was  far  from  sufficing  to  keep  the  senate  up  to  the  norma] 
number  of  three  hundred ;  and  below  that  point  it  could 
not  be  allowed  to  fall,  especially  as  the  list  of  senators 
at  the  same  time  that  of  jurymen.  Considerable  room 
thus  always  left  for  the  exercise  of  the  censorial  right  of 
election ;  but  those  senators  who  were  chosen  not  in  conse- 
quence of  having  held  office,  but  by  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  censor — frequently  burgesses  who  had  filled  a  noo- 
curule  public  office,  or  distinguished  themselves  by  personal 
valour,  who  had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle  or  saved  the  life 
of  a  burgess — ^took  part  in  voting,  but  not  in  debate  (p. 
385).  The  main  body  of  the  senate,  and  that  portion  of 
it  in  whose  hands  government  and  administration  were  con- 
centrated, was  thus  according  to  the  Ovinian  law  substan- 
tially constituted  no  longer  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, but  by  indirect  popular  election.  The  Roman 
state  in  this  way  made  some  approach  to,  although  it  did 
not  reach,  the  great  institution  of  modem  times,  representar 
tive  popular  government,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  non- 
debating  senators  furnished — what  it  is  so  necessary  and  yet 
so  difficult  to  get  in  governing  corporations — a  compaot 
mass  of  members  capable  of  forming  and  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  but  voting  in  silence. 

The  powers  of  the  senate  underwent  scarcely  any  change 
f^gfnn  ot  ^^  form.  The  senate  carefully  avoided  giving  a 
ttw  Moate.  handle  t )  opposition  or  to  ambition  by  unpopu- 
liir  changes,  or  manifest  violations,  of  the  constitution ;  it 
permitted,  though  it  did  not  promote,  the  enlai^ment  in  a 
democratic  direction  of  the  power  of  the  burgesses.  But 
while  the  burgesses  acquired  the  semblance,  the  senate  ao 
quired  the  substance  of  power— ^  decisive  influence  over 
legislation  and  the  official  electionsi  and  the  whole  control 
of  the  state. 
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Every  new  project  of  law  was  subjected  to  a  prelimi 
nary  deliberation  in  the  senate,  and  scanely  ever 
in  legiaia^       did  a  magistrate  venture  to  lay  a  proposal  be- 
"°°*  fore  the  community  without  or  m  opposition  to 

the  senate's  opinion..  If  he  did  so,  the  senate  had — in  the 
intercessory  powers  of  the  magistrates  and  the  annulling 
powers  of  the  priests — an  aniple  set  of  means  at  hand  to 
nip  in  the  bud,  or  subsequently  to  get  rid  of,  obnoxious  pro- 
posals ;  and  in  case  of  extremity  it  had  in  its  hands  as  the 
supreme  administrative  authority  not  only  the  executing, 
but  the  power  of  refusing  to  execute,  the  decrees  of  the 
community.  The  senate  further  with  tacit  consent  of  the 
community  claimed  the  right  in  urgent  cases  of  absolving 
from  the  laws,  under  the  reservation  that  the  community 
should  ratify  the  proceeding — a  reservation  which  from  the 
first  was  of  little  moment,  and  became  by  degrees  so  en* 
tirely  a  form  that  in  later  times  they  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  propose  the  ratifying  decree. 

As  to  the  elections,  they  passed,  so  far  as  they  depended 
on  the  magistrates  and  were  of  political  impor- 
theeieo-         tance,  practically  into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
°°''  In  this  way  it  acquired,  as  has  been  mentioned 

already  (p.  40f ),  the  right  to  appoint  the  dictator.  Greater 
regard  had  certainly  to  be  shown  to  the  community ;  the 
right  of  bestowing  the  public  magistracies  could  not  be 
withdrawn  from  it ;  but,  as  has  likewise  been  already  ob- 
served, care  was  taken  that  this  election  of  magistrates 
should  not  be  construed  into  the  conferring  of  definite  func- 
tions, especially  of  the  posts  of  supreme  command  when 
war  was  imminent.  Moreover  the  newly  introduced  idea 
of  special  functions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
right  practically  conceded  to  the  senate  of  dispensation 
from  the  laws,  gave  to  it  an  important  share  in  official  ap- 
pointments. Of  the  influence  which  the  senate  exercised  in 
settling  the  official  spheres  of  the  consuls  in  particular,  we 
have  already  spoken  (p.  402).  One  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  the  dispensing  right  was  the  dispensation  of 
the  magistrate  from  the  legal  term  of  his  tenure  of  office- 
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a  dispensation  which,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  lim 
of  the  community y  might  not  according  to  Roman  statH^^ 
be  granted  in  the  precincts  of  the  city  proper,  but  beyond 
these  was  at  least  so  far  valid  that  the  consul  or  praetor, 
whose  term  was  prolonged,  continued  after  its  expiry  to  di» 
charge  his  functions  '*  in  a  consul's  or  praetor's  stead  **  (pre 
conauley  pro  praetore).  Of  course  this  important  right  tf 
extending  the  term  of  office — essentially  on  a  par  with  the 
right  of  nomination — ^belonged  by  law  to  the  commiuiity 
alone,  and  at  the  beginning  was  in  fact  exercised  bj  it ;  hot 
in  447,  and  regularly  thenceforward,  the  com- 
mand of  the  commander  in  chief  was  prolongied 
by  mere  decree  of  the  senate.  To  this  was  added,  in  &k^ 
the  preponderating  and  skilfully  concerted  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  over  the  elections,  which  guided  them  ordinarily, 
although  not  always,  to  the  choice  of  candidates  agreeable 
to  the  government. 

Finally  as  regards  administration,  war,  peace  and  alli- 
ances, the  found  Ln£[  of  colonies,  the  assiimation 
goyein-  of  lands,  buildmg,  m  met  every  matter  of  per- 

°^^  '  roanent  and  general  importance,  and  in  particu- 

lar the  whole  system  of  finance,  depended  absolutely  on  the 
senate.  It  was  the  senate  which  annually  isstied  general  in 
structions  to  the  magistrates,  settling  their  spheres  of  duty 
and  limiting  the  troops  and  moneys  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  each ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  its  counsel  in  every 
case  of  importance.  The  keepers  of  the  stato-chest  could 
make  no  payment  to  any  magistrate  with  the  exception  of 
the  consul,  or  to  any  private  person,  unless  authorised  by  a 
previous  decree  of  the  senate.  In  the  management^  how- 
ever, of  current  affairs  and  in  the  details  of  judicial  and 
military  administration  the  supreme  governing  corporation 
did  not  interfere;  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  too  much 
political  judgment  and  tact  to  desire  to  convert  the  control 
of  the  commonwealth  into  a  guardianship  over  the  individ> 
ual  official,  or  to  turn  the  instrument  into  a  machine. 

That  this  new  government  of  the  senate  amidst  all  its 
retention  of  existing  forms  involved  a  complete  revolution- 
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izing  of  the  old  oommon wealth,  is  dear.  Tliat  the  frea 
%ction  of  the  burgesses  should  be  arrested  and  benumbed  ; 
that  the  magistrates  should  be  reduced  to  be  the  presidents 
of  its  sittings  and  its  executive  commissioners  ;  that  a  cor< 
poration  for  the  more  tendering  of  advice  should  seize  the 
inheritance  of  both  the  authorities  sanctioned  by  the  oonsti« 
tution  and  should  become,  although  under  very  modest 
forms,  the  central  government  of  the  state — these  were 
steps  of  revolution  and  usurpation.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
revolution  or  any  usurpation  appears  justified  before  the  bar 
of  history  by  exclusive  ability  to  govern,  even  its  rigorous 
judgment  must  acknowledge  that  this  corporation  duly  com- 
prehended  and  worthily  fulfilled  its  great  task.  Called  to 
power  not  by  the  empty  accident  of  birth,  but  substantially 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  nalion ;  confirmed  every  fiflh  year 
by  the  stem  moral  judgment  of  the  worthiest  men  ;  hold- 
ing office  for  life,  and  so  not  dependent  on  the  expiration  of 
its  commission  or  on  the  varying  opinion  of  the  people ; 
having  its  ranks  close  and  united  ever  after  the  equalization 
of  the  orders ;  embracing  in  it  all  the  political  intelligence 
and  practical  statesmanship  that  the  people  possessed ;  ab- 
solute in  dealing  with  all  financial  questions  and  in  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  policy  ;  having  complete  power  over  the  ex- 
ecutive by  virtue  of  its  brief  duration  and  of  the  tribunician 
intercession  which  was  at  the  service  of  the  senate  after  the 
termination  of  the  quarrels  between  the  orders — ^the  Roman 
senate  was  the  noblest  organ  of  the  nation,  and  in  consisten- 
cy and  political  sagacity,  in  unanimity  and  patriotism,  in 
grasp  of  power  and  unwavering  courage,  the  foremost  polit- 
ical corporation  of  all  times — still  even  now  an  "  assembly 
of  kings,'*  which  knew  well  how  to  combine  despotic  energy 
with  republican  selMevotion.  Never  was  a  state  represent- 
ed in  its  external  relations  more  firmly  and  worthily  than 
Borne  in  its  best  times  by  its  senate.  In  matters  of  inter- 
nal administration  it  certainly  cannot  be  concealed  that  the 
moneyed  and  landed  aristocracy,  which  was  especially  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  acted  with  partiality  in  afiairs  that 
bore  upon  its  peculiar  interests,  and  that  the  sagacity  and 
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energy  of  the  body  were  often  in  sach  cases  employed  Su 
from  beneficially  to  the  state.  Nevertheless  the  great  prizf 
dple  established  amidst  severe  conflicts,  that  all  Romac 
burgesses  were  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  respected 
rights  and  duties,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  political  career 
(or  in  other  words,  of  admission  to  the  senate)  to  every 
one,  which  was  the  result  of  that  principle,  concurred  with 
the  brilliance  of  military  and  political  successes  in  preserv* 
ing  the  harmony  of  the  stAte  and  of  the  nation,  and  relieved 
the  distinction  of  classes  from  that  bitterness  and  malignity 
which  marked  the  struggle  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
And,  as  the  fortunate  turn  taken  by  external  politics  had 
the  effect  of  giving  the  rich  for  more  than  a  century  ample 
space  for  themselves  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  they 
should  oppress  the  middle  class,  the  Roman  people  was  ena- 
bled by  means  of  its  senate  to  carry  out  for  a  longer  term 
than  is  usually  granted  to  a  pteple  the  grandest  of  all  hii- 
I  man  undertakings— a  wise  and  happy  sel^ovemment 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

WALL  OF    THX    BTRUBOAN    POVSB.      TIIS  CKLTB. 

Li  the  previous  chapters  we  have  presented  an  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  Roman  constitution 
onti^i^  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  republic ; 
ttmesa-  we  now  recur  to  the  commencement  of  that 
piMuuMSf.  epoch  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  external 
history  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  About  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  the  Etruscan  power 
had  reached  its  height.  The  Tuscans^  and  the  Carthaginians 
who  were  in  close  alliance  with  them,  possessed  undisputed 
supremacy  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Although  Massilia  amidst 
continual  and  severe  struggles  maintained  her  independence, 
the  sea-ports  of  Campania  and  of  the  Volscian.  land,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Alalia  Corsica  also  (p.  199),  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Etruscans.  In  Sardinia  the  sons  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  Mngo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great- 
ness both  of  their  house  and  of  their  city  by  the  complete 
conquest  of  the  island  (about  260) ;  and  in 
Sicily,  while  the  Hellenic  colonies  were  occupied 
with  their  internal  feuds,  the  Phoenicians  retained  jfosses^ 
sion  of  the  western  half  without  material  opposition.  The 
vessels  of  the  Etruscans  were  no  less  dominant  in  the 
Adriatic ;  and  their  pirates  were  dreaded  even  in  the  more 
eastern  waters. 

By  land  also  their  power  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase^ 

To  acquire  possession  of  Latium   was  of  the 

•f  LSSom       most  decisive  importance  to  Etruria,  which  was 

by  Btnoia.      separated  by  the  Latins  alone  from  the  Volscian 

towns  which  were  dependent  on  it  and  from  its  possessions 
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in  Campania.  Hitherto  the  firm  bulvrark  of  the  Romaa 
power  had  sufficiently  protected  Latium,  and  had  suooess- 
fuUy  maintained  against  Etruria  the  frontier  line  of  tha 
Tiber.  But  now,  when  the  whole  Tuscan  league,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
state  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  renewed  its  attack 
more  energetically  than  before  under  Larth  Poraena  king 
of  Clusium,  it  no  longer  encountered  the  wonted  resistanct^ 
Rome  surrendered,  and  in  the  peace  (assigned  to 
247)  not  only  ceded  all  her  possessions  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  adjacent  Tuscan  communi- 
ties and  thus  abandoned  her  exclusive  command  of  the 
river,  but  also  delivered  to  the  conqueror  all  her  weapons 
of  war  and  promised  to  make  use  of  iron  thenceforth  only 
for  the  ploughshare.  It  seemed  as  if  the  union  of  Italy 
under  Tuscan  supremacy  was  not  far  distant 

But  the  subjugation,  with  which  the  coalition  of  the 
^^pusosj^g  Etruscan  and  Carthaginian  nations  had  threa^ 
^m 'ii!**  ^°®^  ^^  Greeks  and  Italians,  was  fortunately 
Uum.  averted  by  the  combination  of  peoples  drawn 

towards  each  other  by  family  affinity  as  well  as  by  common 
peril.  The  Etruscan  army,  which  afler  the  fiill  of  Rome 
had  penetrated  into  Latium,  had  its  victorious  career 
checked  in  the  first  instance  before  the  walls  of  Arida  by 
the  well-timed  intervention  of  the  Cumaeans  who  had  Has- 
tened  to  the  succour  of  the  beleaguered  town 
(248).  We  know  not  how  the  war  ended,  nor, 
in  particular,  whether  Rome  even  at  that  time  broke  the 
ruinous  and  disgraceful  peace.  This  much  only  is  certain, 
that  on  this  occasion  also  the  Tuscans  were  unable  to  main* 
tain  their  ground  permanently  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
But  the  Hellenic  nation  was  soon  forced  to  engage  in  a 
Ffti.  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  more  decisive  conflict 
SrthSSn-  ^^^  ^^®  barbarians  both  of  the  west  and  of  the 
inn  mari-        east.     It  was  about  the  time  <  f  the   Persian 

rime  sa- 

premafljr.  wars.  The  relation  in  which  the  Tynans  stood 
to  the  great  king  led  Carthage  also  to  fellow  in  the  wake 
of  Persian  policy — ^there  exists  a  credible  tradition  even  as 
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to  an  alliance  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes — ^and^ 
along  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  Etruscans.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  political  oombinations  simultaneously  directed 
the  Asiatic  hosts  against  Greece,  and  the  Phoenician  hosts 
against  Sicily,  to  extirpate  at  a  blow  liberty  and  civilization 

7ietorie9of  ^*^"^  '^®  ^"*^®  ^^  ^^®  earth.  The  victory  ro- 
»u«aBiii  and  mained  with  the  Hellenes.  The  battle  of  Sala. 
4S0.  mis  (274  u.c.)  saved  and  avenged  flellas  proper ; 
and  on  the  same  day— so  runs  the  story — the 
rulers  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  Gelon  and  Theron, 
vanquished  the  immense  army  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Ilamilcar,  son  of  Mago,  at  Hlmera  so  completely,  that  the 
war  was  thereby  terminated,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  by 
no  means  cherished  at  that  time  the  proji^ct  of  subduing  the 
whole  of  Sio'ly  on  their  own  account,  returned  to  their  pre- 
vious defensive  policy.  Some  of  the  large  silver  pieces  are 
still  preserved  which  were  coined  for  this  campaign  from 
the  ornaments  of  Damareta,  the  wife  of  Gelon,  and  other 
noble  Syracusan  dames :  and  the  latest  times  gratefully  re- 
membered the  gentle  and  brave  king  of  Syracuse  and  the 
glorious  victory  whose  praises  Simonld^s  sang. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  humiliation  of  Carthage 
was  the  fall  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  her  Etruscan 
allies.  Anaxilas,  ruler  of  Rhegium  aud  Zancle,  had  already 
closed  the  Sicilian  straits  against  their  privateers  by  means 
of  a  standing  fleet  (about  272) ;  soon  afterwards 
(280)  the  Cumaeans  and  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
achieved  a  decisive  victory  near  Cumae  over  the  Tyrrhene 
fleet,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  vainly  attempted  to  render 
aid.  This  is  the  victory  which  Pindar  celebrates  in  his  first 
Pythian  ode ;  and  there  is  still  extant  an  Etruscan  helmet^ 
which  Hiero  sent  to  Olympia,  with  the  inscription,  *'  Iliaron 
•on  of  Deinomenes  and  the  Syrakosians  to  Zeus,  Tyrrhane 
ipoil  from  Kyma."  * 

While  th'^se  extraordinary  successes  against  the  Cartha- 

*  Ftd^ow  6  Jn*o/*htoq  xoci  rol  Siifokiatoh  xol  Jl  Tv^mw  axk 
Kvftaq. 
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sitAKTLB  and  Etruscans  placed  Syracuse  at  tbe 
rapremaoy  head  of  the  Greek  cities  in  oicily,  the  1>oti6 
nntiaes  loid  Tarentum  rose  to  undisputed  pre-eni inenoe  among 
^m^^^»^  the  Italian  Greeks,  after  the  Achaean  Sybaria 
had  fallen  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqaina 
^^^  (243).    The  terrible  defeat  of  the  Tarentinea  by 

the  lapygians  (280),  the  most  severe  disastei 
which  a  Greek  army  had  hitherto  sustained, 
served  only,  like  the  Persian  invasion  of  Hellas,  to  un- 
shackle the  whole  might  of  the  national  spirit  in  the  devel- 
opment  of  an  energetic  democracy.  Thenceforth  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Etruscans  were  no  longer  paramount  iu 
the  Italian  waters ;  the  Tarentines  predominated  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionic,  the  Massiliots  and  Syracusans  in  the 
Tyrrhene,  seas.  The  latter  in  particular  restricted  more 
and  more  the  range  of  Etruscan  piracy.  Afler  the  victory 
at  Cumae  Hiero  had  occupied  the  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia), 
and  by  that  means  interrupted  the  communication  between 
«      the  Campanian  and  the  northern   Etruscans.     About  the 

452.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  *  ^^^^  thoroughly  to  check  Tus- 

can piracy,  Syracuse  sent  forth  a  special  expedi- 
tion, which  ravaged  the  island  of  Corsica  and  the  Etrurian 
coast  and  occupied  the  island  of  Aethalia  (Elba).  Although 
Etrusco-Carthaginian  piracy  was  not  wholly  repressed — 
Antium,  for  example,  having  apparently  continued  a  haunt 
of  privateering  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome — the  powerful  Syracuse  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  allied  Tuscans  and  Phoenicians.  For  a  mom^t, 
indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Syracusan  power  must  be  bro> 
ken  by  the  attack  of  the  Athenians,  whose  naval  expedition 
against  Syracuse  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war 
(339-341)  was  supported  by  the  Etruscans,  old 
commercial  friends  of  Athens,  with  three  fifty* 
oared  galleys.  But  the  victory  remained,  as  is  well  known, 
both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  with  the  Dorians.  After 
the  ignominious  failure  of  the  Attic  expedition,  Syracuse 
became  so  indisputably  the  first  Greek  maritime  power  that 
tbe  meii  who  were  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  aspired  to  the 
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sovereignty  of  Sicilj  and  Lower  Italy,  and  of  boih  the 
Italian  seas ;  while  on  the  other  hund  the  Carthaginians,  who 
saw  their  dominion  in  Sicily  now  seriously  in  danger,  were 
on  their  part  also  obliged  to  make,  and  made,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Syracusans  and  the  redaction  of  the  whole  island 
the  aim  of  their  policy.  We  cannot  here  narrate  the  de* 
cliue  of  the  intermediate  Sicilian  states,  and  the  increase 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  the  island,  which  were  the 
immediate  results  of  these  struggles ;  we  notice  their  effect 
only  so  &r  as  Etruria  is  concerned.  The  new 
arraciue.  ruler  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  (who  reigned 
"^*''  348-^7),  inflicted  on  Etruria  blows  which  were 

severely  lelt.  The  far-scheming  king  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  new  colonial  power  especially  in  the  sea  to  the  east  of 
Italy,  the  more  northern  waters  of  which  now  became,  for 
the  first  time,  subject  to  a  Greek  maritime  power.  About 
the  year  367,  Dionysius  occupied  and  colonized 
the  port  of  Lissus  and  island  of  Issa  on  the 
Illyrian  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Ancona,  Numana,  and  Hatria, 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  memory  of  the  Syracusan  do- 
minion in  this  remote  region  is  preserved  not  only  by  the 
•*  canal  of  Philistus  "  which  was  constructed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Po,  beyond  doubt  by  the  well-knoi^n  historian  and 
friend  of  Dionysius  who  spent  the  years  of  his 
exile  (368  tt  seq.)  at  Hatria,  but  also  by  the 
alteration  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  eastern  sea  itself,  which 
from  this  time  forth,  instead  of  its  earlier  designation  of  the 
**  Ionic  Gulf"  (p.  179),  received  the  appellation  still  current 
at  the  present  day,  and  probably  referable  to  this  Syracusan 
occupation,  of  the  sea  '*  of  Hatria,"  *  But  not  content  with 
these  attacks  on  the  possessions  and  commercial  communi* 
ealions  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  eastern  sea,  Dionysius  ae 

*  HiMBtaeas  (+  after  267  v,o,)  and  Herodotus  also  (270->4tfUr  846) 
^      .        only  know  Hatria3  as  the  delta  of  tbe  Po  and  the  fea,  that 
Cd44os.  {        washes  its  shores  (0.  Muller,  Etrwker,  i.  p.  140 ;   Geoffr 
Oroea  Min.  §d,  C.  MUUer,  I  p.  23).    The  appellation  of  Adriatic  sea 
in  its  more  extended  sensA*.  first  occurs  in  tbe  so-called 
Bt^laxabout  4 1 8  u.c, 
18* 
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sailed  the  very  heart  of  the  Etruscan  power  by  stormii^ 
and  plundering  Pyrgi,  the  rich  seaport  of  Gaerr 
(369).      From   this   blow   it  never   recovered. 
When  the  internal  disturbances  that  followed  the  death  of 
Dionysius  in  Syracuse  gave  the  Carthaginians  freer  scope, 
and  their  fleet  resumed  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea  that  ascendancy 
which  with  but  slight  interruptions  they  thenceforth  main- 
tained, it  proved  a  burden  no  less  grievous  to  Etruscans  than 
to  Greeks ;  so  that,  when  Agathocles  of  Syracuse 
in  444  was  making  preparations  for  war  with 
Carthage,  he  was  even  joined  by  eighteen  Tuscan  vessels  of 
war.     The  Etruscans  perhaps  had  their  fears  in  regard  to 
Corsica,  which  they  probably  still  at  that  time  retained. 
The  old  Etrusco-Phoenician  symmachy,  which  still  axisted 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle  (37(^-432),  was  thus 
broken  up ;  but  the  Etruscans  never  recovered 
their  maritime  strength. 

This  rapid  collapse  of  the  Etruscan  maritime  power 
TheRomaM  ^o^^^  he  inexplicable  but  for  the  circumstance 
S??K^liJj  *^**»  ^^  ^^®  ^^^y  ^™®  yrhen  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
cam  of  v«iL  were  attacking  them  by  sea,  the  Etruscans  found 
themselves  assailed  with  the  severest  blows  on  every  side 
by  land.  About  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Hi- 
mera,  and  Cumae  a  furious  war  raged  for  many  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  annals,  between 
^^^^  Rome  and  Veii  (271-280).  The  Romans  su^ 
fered  in  its  course  severe  defeats.  Tradition 
especially  preserved  the  memory  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Fabii  (277),  who  had  in  consequence  of  internal 
commotions  voluntarily  banished  themselves 
from  the  capital  (p.  360)  and  had  undertaken  the  defence 
of  the  frontier  against  Etruria,  and  who  were  slain  to  the 
last  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  the  rivulet  of  the  Cre* 
mera.  But  the  armistice  for  400  months,  which  in  room 
of  a  peace  terminated  the  war,  was  so  far  &vourablc  to  the 
Romans  that  it  at  least  restored  the  status  quo  of  the  regal 
period;  the  Etruscans  gave  up  Ffdenae  and  the  district 
won  by  them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.     We  cannot 
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ascertain  how  fer  this  Romano-Etruscan  war  was  connected 
directly  with  the  war  between  the  Hellenes  and  the  Per- 
sians, and  with  that  between  the  Sicilians  and  Cartht^n* 
ians ;  but  whether  the  Romans  were  or  were  not  allies  of 
the  victors  oi  Salamis  and  of  Himera,  there  was  at  any 
rate  a  coincidence  of  interests  as  well  as  of  results. 

The  Samnites  as  well  as  the  Latins  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Etruscans ;  and  hardly  had  their  Cara- 
nftesop-         panian  settlement  been  cut  off  from  the  mother- 
Etr^nain     land  in   consequencc  of  the  battle  of  Cumae, 
»™P*"»***       when  it  found  itself  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  the  Sabellian  mountain  tribes.     Capua,  the  capi- 
tal, fell  in  330  ;  and  the  Tuscan  population  there 
was  soon  after  the  conquest  extirpated  or  ex- 
pelled by  the  Samnites.     It  is  true  that  the  Campanian 
Greeks  also,  isolated  and  weakened,  suffered  severely  from 
the  same  invasion  :    Cumae  itself  was  conquered  by  the 
Sabellians  in  334.     But  the  Hellenes  maintained 
their  ground   at   Neapolis    especially,   perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans,  while  the  Etruscan  name  in 
Campania  disappeared  from  history — excepting  some  de 
tached  Etruscan  communities,  which  prolonged  a  pitiful  and 
forlorn  existence  there. 

Events  still  more  momentous,  however,  occurred  about 
the  same  time  in  Northern  Italy.  A  new  nation  was  knock 
ing  at  the  gates  of  the  Alps :  it  was  the  Celts ;  and  theii 
first  pressure  fell  on  the  Etruscans. 

The  Celtic,  Gnlatian,  or  Gallic  nation  received  from  the 
Character  common  mother  endowments  different  from 
of  the  Celts,  those  of  its  Italian,  Germanic,  and  Hellenic 
Bisters.  With  various  solid  qualities  and  still  mere  that 
were  brilliant,  it  was  deficient  in  those  deeper  mrral  and 
political  qualifications  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great  in  human  development.  It  was  reckoned 
disgraceful,  Cicero  tells  us,  for  the  free  Celts  to  till  their 
fields  with  their  own  hands.  They  preferred  a  pastoral  life 
to  agriculture ;  and  even  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Po  they 
ehiffly  practised  the  rearing  of  swine,  feedirg  on  the  flesh 
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of  thoir  herds,  and  staying  with  them  in  the  oak  forests  day 
and  night.  Attachment  to  their  native  soil,  such  as  charao 
terized  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  was  wanting  in  the 
Celts ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  delighted  to  congr^ 
gate  in  towns  and  villages,  which  accordingly  acquired  mag- 
nitude and  importance  among  the  Celts  earlier  apparently 
than  in  Italy.  Their  political  constitution  was  impeifecU 
Not  only  was  the  national  unity  reoognized  but  feebly  as  n 
bond  of  connection — as  is,  in  fact,  the  case  with  all  nations 
at  first — but  the  individual  communities  were  deficient  m 
unanimity  and  steady  control,  in  earnest  public  spirit  asd 
consistency  of  aim.  The  only  oi^anization  for  which  tbey 
were  fitted  was  a  military  one,  where  the  bonds  of  discipline 
relieved  the  individual  from  the  troublesome  task  of  self- 
control.  *'  The  prominent  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race,''  8a)> 
their  historian  Thierry,  "  were  personal  bravery,  in  which 
they  excelled  all  nations ;  an  open  impetuous  temperament^ 
accessible  to  every  impression;  much  intelligence,  but  at 
the  same  time  an  extreme  volatility,  want  of  perseverance, 
aversion  to  discipline  and  order,  ostentation  and  perpetual 
discord — the  result  of  boundless  vanity."  Cato  the  Elder 
more  briefly  describes  them,  nearly  to  the  same  effect :  ^  the 
Celts  devote  themselves  mainly  to  two  things — ^fighting  and 
etprit/*  *  Such  qualitiesr— those  of  good  soldiers  but  of 
bad  citizens— explain  the  historical  fact,  that  the  Celts  have 
shaken  all  states  and  have  founded  none.  Everywhere  we 
find  them  ready  to  rove  or,  in  other  words,  to  march  ;  pre- 
ferring moveable  property  to  landed  estate,  and  gold  to 
everything  else ;  following  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  sys- 
tem of  organized  pillage  or  even  as  a  trade  for  hire,  ar.d 
with  such  success  that  even  the  Roman  historian  Sal  lust 
acknowledges  that  the  Celts  bore  off  th)  prize  from  the 
Romans  in  feats  of  arms.  Tliey  were  the  true  soldiers-o^ 
fortune  of  antiquity,  as  figures  and  descriptions  represent 
them :  with  big  but  not  sinewy  bodies,  with  sluggy  hair 

*  Pleraqu9  QMa  dua$  re$  induttriori$sime  penegwtut .  >em 
Mm  et  orffuUloqfd  (Cato,  O/^.  Lu,fi  2.  Jordan). 
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and  long  mustachios — quite  a  contrast  to  the  Greekd  and 
Romans,  who  shaved  the  head  and  upper  lip ;  in  variegated 
emhroidered  dresses,  which  in  combat  were  not  unfrequent* 
]y  thrown  off;  with  a  broad  gold  ring  round  the  nock; 
wearing  no  helmets  and  without  missile  weapons  of  any 
sort,  but  furnished  instead  with  an  immense  shield,  a  long 
ill-tempered  sword,  a  dagger  and  a  lanc^ — all  ornamented 
with  gold,  for  they  were  not  unskilful  in  working  in  metals. 
Everything  was  made  subservient  to  ostentation,  even 
wounds,  which  were  oflen  subsequently  enlai^ed  for  the 
purpose  of  boasting  a  broader  scar.  Usually  they  fought 
on  foot,  but  certain  tribes  on  horseback,  in  which  case  every 
freeman  was  followed  by  two  attendants  likewise  mounted  ; 
war-chariots  were  early  in  use,  as  they  were  among  the 
Libyans  and  the  Hellenes  in  the  earliest  times.  Variou9 
traits  remind  us  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages ;  par- 
ticularly the  custom  of  single  combat,  which  was  foreign  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Not  only  were  they  accustomed 
during  war  to  challenge  a  single  enemy  to  fight,  after  hav- 
ing previously  insulted  him  by  words  and  gestures ;  during 
peace  also  they  fought  with  each  other  in  splendid  suits  of 
armour,  as  for  life  or  death.  After  such  feats  carousals  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course.  In  this  way  they  led,  whether 
under  their  own  or  a  foreign  banner,  a  restless  soldier-life 
they  were  dispersed  from  Ireland  and  Spain  to  Asia  Minor 
constantly  occupied  in  fighting  and  so-called  feats  of  hero* 
ism.  But  all  their  enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in 
spring ;  and  nowhere  did  they  create  a  great  state  or  devel- 
ope  a  distinctive  culture  of  their  own. 

Such  is  the  description  which  the  ancients  give  us  of  this 
Oeitlomi^  nation.  Its  origin  cau  only  be  conjeoljired. 
•'*****^  Sprung  from  the  same  cradle  from  which  the 
HelleniCy  Italian,  and  Germanic  peoples  issued,^  the  Celts 


*  It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  expsrt  philologiBts  that  there  ii 
\  doaer  aiBnity  between  the  Celts  and  Italians  than  there  is  even  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Hellenes.  In  other  words  they  hold  that  th* 
branch  of  the  great  treej  from  which  the  peoples  of  Indo-Germanic  ez* 
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'   :.  i  .  -.     After  the  fnU  (d^thc  rkh  Etrus- 

fn  (probably  in  the  district  of  Miliui),  for 

♦♦?  which  the  Celts  already  aetlled   in  the 

ii«in  of  the  Po  liad  imited  with  newly  arrived 

'  ^        r.hf^e  latter  en  wed  to  tho  right 

f;an  to  press  upoij  the  rmbriaus 

r  original  abode*.    Those  who  did  so 
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doubtless  like  these  migrated  from  their  eastern  motherlanfl 
into  Europe,  where  at  a  very  early  period  they  reached  the 
westeri.  3ccan  and  established  their  head-quarters  in  what 
is  now  France,  crossing  to  settle  in  the  British  isles  on  th<» 
north,  ai  d  on  the  south  passing  the  Pyrenees  and  contend 
ing  with  the  Iberian  tribes  for  the  possession  of  the  penin 
lula.  This,  their  first  great  migration,  flowed  past  thf 
Alps,  and  it  was  from  the  lands  to  the  westward  that  the} 
first  began  those  movements  of  smaller  masses  in  the  oppo- 
site direction — movements  which  carried  them  over  the 
Alps  and  the  Haemus  and  even  over  the  Bosporus,  and  h^ 
means  of  which  they  became  and  for  many  centuries  confin- 
ued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  whole  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity^ till  the  victories  of  Caesar  arid  the  frontier  defences 
organized  by  Augustus  for  ever  broke  tft^ir  power. 

The  native  legend,  of  their  migrations'^  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  mainly  by  Livy,  relates  the  ^tory  of  these 
later  retrograde  movements  as  follows.*    The  Gallic  con- 

traction  in  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  have  sprang,  divided*^'^'" 
the  first  instance  into  Greeks  and  Italo-Celts,  and  that  the  latter  at  .*®"" 
siderably  later  period  became  sub-dlTided  into  Italians  and  Celts.   ^^ 
hypothesis  commends  i'self  much  to  acceptance  in  a  geographical  ^^ 
of  view,  and  the  existing  historioiU  facts  may  perhaps  be  also  reconcl 
ed  with  it,  because  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  Graeco-ItiiiiaL 
ciTiJlzation  may  very  well  have  been  Graeco-Celto-Itoh'an— in   fact  we 
know  nothing  of  the  earliest  stage  of  Celtic  culture.     Linguistic  inves- 
tigation, however,  seems  not  to  have  made  as  yet  such  progress  as  to 
warrant  the  insertion  of  its  results  in  the  primitive  history  of  the 
peoples. 

*  The  legend  is  related  by  Livy,  v.  34,  and  Justin,  xxiv.  4,  and  Caesar 
also  hai  had  it  in  view  {B,  G.  vi.  24).  But  the  association  of  the  migration 
of  Bellovesus  with  the  founding  of  Massilia,  by  which  the  former  u 
chronologically  fixed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
Rome,  undoubtedly  belongs  not  to  the  native  legend,  which  of  course  did 
Dot  specify  dates,  but  to  later  chronological  research ;  and  it  deserves  no 
credit  Isolated  incursions  and  immigrations  may  have  taken  place  att 
very  early  period ;  but  the  great  overflowing  of  northern  Italy  by  the 
Celts  cannot  be  placed  before  the  age  of  the  decay  of  the  Etruscan  pow- 
•r,  that  is,  not  before  the  Fecond  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  city. 

In  like  manner,  after  the  judicious  investigations  of  Wickham  and 
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federacy,  which  was  headed  then  as  in  the  time  of  Caesai 
by  the  canton  of  the  Bituriges  (arourd  Bourges),  5ent  forth 
in  the  days  of  king  Ambiatus  two  great  hosts  led  by  the 
two  nephews  of  the  king.  One  of  these  nephews,  Sigove- 
Bus,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  th9 
Black  Forest,  while  the  second,  Bellovesus,  crossed  the 
Graian  Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  and  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  From  the  former  pro- 
til  the        ceeded  the  Gallic  settlement  on  the  middle  Dan- 


ui  NoTthem    ube;  from  the  latter  the  oldest  Celtic  settlement 
'■  in  the  modem   Lombardy,  the  canton  of  the 

Insubres  with  Mediolanum  (Milan)  as  its  capital.  Another 
host  soon  followed,  which  founded  the  canton  of  the  Ceno- 
mani  with  the  towns  of  Brixia  (Brescia)  and  Verona. 
Ceaseless  streams  thenceforth  poured  over  the  Alps  into  the 
beautiful  plain ;  the  Celtic  tribes  with  the  Ligurians  whom 
they  dislodged  and  swept  along  with  them  wrested  place 
after  place  from  the  Etruscans,  till  the  whole  left  bank  *of 
the  Po  was  in  their  hands.  After  the  fiUl  of  the  rich  Etrus- 
can town  Melpum  (probably  in  the  district  of  Milan),  for 
the  subjugation  of  which  the  Celts  already  settled  in  the 
basin  of  the  Po  had  united  with  newly  arrived 
tribes  (358?),  these  latter  crossed  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  and  began  to  press  upon  the  Umbrians 
and  Etruscans  in  their  original  abodes.  Those  who  did  so 
were  chiefly  the  Boii,  who  are  allied  to  have  penetrated 
into  Italy  by  another  route,  over  the  Poenine  Alps  (the 
Grreat  St.  Bernard) ;  they  settle  in  the  modem  Romagna, 

Cramer,  we  cannot  doubt  thnt  the  line  of  march  of  Bellovesus,  like  that 
of  Hannibal,  laj  not  over  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mont  Gen^rre)  and  through 
the  territorj  of  the  Tam-ini,  but  over  the  Graian  Alpfi  (the  Little  St. 
Bernard)  and  through  the  territory  of  the  SalassL  The  nnme  of  the 
BBoantain  is  given  by  IAtj  doubtless  not  on  the  authority  of  the  legend, 
but  oo  his  own  conjectare. 

Whether  the  representation  that  the  Italian  Boil  came  through  th« 
more  easterly  pass  of  the  Poenine  Alps  rested  on  the  ground  of  a  genu 
ine  legendary  reminifH^noe,  or  only  on  the  ground  of  an  assumed  con« 
Diction  with  the  Boii  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  is  a  questiot 
rhat  nimt  remsk:  qndocided. 
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where  the  old  Etruscan  town  Felsina,  vlth  its  name  changc-j 
by  its  new  masters  to  Boronia^  became  their  capital.  Fi- 
nalljr  came  the  Senones,  the  last  of  the  larger  Celtic  tribes 
which  made  their  way  over  the  Alps ;  they  took  up  their 
abode  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  An- 
cona.  But  isolated  bands  of  Celtic  settlers  must  have  ad* 
vanced  even  far  ill  the  direction  of  Umbria,  and  up  to  the 
border  of  Etruria  proper ;  for  ston^inscriptions  in  the 
Celtic  language  have  been  found  even  at  Todi  on  the  upper 
Tiber.  The  limits  of  Etruria  on  the  north  and  ea^t  became 
more  and  more  contracted,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  the  T^iscan  nation  found  themselves  substan- 
tially restricted  to  the  territory  which  thenceforth  bore  and 
still  bears  their  name. 

Subjected  to  these  simultaneous  and,  as  it  were,  conoert- 
ed  assaults  on  the  part  of  very  different  peoples 
Etruria  b7      — the  Syracusans,  Latins,  Samnites,  and  above 
all  the  Celts — the  Etrurian  nation,  that  had  jusi 
acquired  so  vast  and  sudden  an  ascendancy  in  Latin m  and 
Campania  and  on  both  the  Italian  seas,  underwent  a  still 
more  rapid  and  violent  collapse.     The  loss  of  their  mari- 
time supremacy  and   the  subjugation  of  the  Campanian 
Etruscans  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  settlement  of 
the  Insubres  and  Cenomani  on  the  Po  ;  and  about  this  same 
period  the  Roman  burgesses,  who  had  not  very  many  years 
before  been  humbled  to  the  utmost  and  almost  reduced  to 
bondage  by  Porsena,  first  assumed  an  attitude  of  aggression 
towards  Etruria.     By  the  armistice  with  Veii  in 
280  Rome  had  recovered  its  ground,  and  tlie 
two  nations  were  restored  in  the  main  to  the  state  in  which 
tliey  had  stood  in  the  time  of  the  kings.     When  it  expired 
in  the  year  309,  the  warfare  began  afresh ;  but 
it  took  the  form  of  border  frays  and  pillaging 
excursions  which  led  to  no  material  result  on  either  side. 
Etruria  was  still  too  powerful  for  Rome  to  be  able  seriously 
to  attack  it.     At  length  the  revolt  of  the  Fidenates,  whc 
•xpelled  the  Roman  garrison,  murdered  the  Roman  envoys 
%nd  submitted  to  Larth  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vcientes 
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gave  rise  to  a  more  considerable  war,  which  ended  &voup* 
ably  for  the  Romans ;  the  king  Tolumniys  fell  in  combat 

by  the  hand  of  the  Roman  consul  Aulus  Cor^ 
^^  nelius  Cossus  (826  %\  Fidenae  was  taken,  and  e 

new  armistice  fur  200  months  was  concluded  in 
4aft.  329.     During  this  truce  the  troubles  of  Etruria 

became  more  and  more  aggravated,  and  the 
Celtic  arms  were  already  approaching  the  settlements  that 
hitherto  had   been  spared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po. 

When  the  armistice  expired  in  the  end  of  346^ 

the  Romans  also  on  their  part  resolved  to  under- 
take a  war  of  conquest  against  Etruria ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  war  was  carried  on  not  merely  to  vanquish  Veil, 
but  to  crush  it. 

The  history  of  the  war  against  the  Veientes,  Capenates, 
Conquesiof  ^^  Falisci,  and  of  the  siege  of  Veil,  which  is 
^^  said,  like  that  of  Troy,  to  have  lasted  ten  years, 

rests  on  evidence  little  reliable.  Legend  and  poetry  have 
taken  possession  of  these  events  as  their  own,  and  with  rea- 
son ;  tor  the  struggle  in  this  case  was  waged,  with  unprece- 
dented exertions,  for  an  unprecedented  prize.  It  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  Roman  army  remained  in  the  field 
summer  and  winter,  year  after  year,  till  its  object  was  at- 
tained, it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  community 
paid  the  levy  from  the  resources  of  the  state.  But  it  was 
also  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Romans  attempted  to 
subdue  a  nation  of  alien  stock,  and  carried  their  arms  be- 
yond the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Latin  land.  ITie  strug 
gle  was  vehement,  but  the  issue  was  scarcely  doubtful.  The 
Romans  were  supported  by  the  Latins  and  Hernici,  to  whom 
the  overthrow  of  their  dreaded  neighbour  was  productive 
of  scarcely  less  satis&ction  and  advantage  than  to  the  Ro* 
mans  themselves ;  whereas  Veii  was  abandoned  by  its  own 
nation,  and  only  the  adjacent  towns  of  Capena  and  Falerii| 
along  with  Tarquinii,  furnished  contingents  to  its  help. 
The  contemporary  attacks  of  the  Celts  would  alone  suflicfl 
to  explain  the  non-intervention  of  the  norlihern  communi- 
tiee;   it  is  affirmed  however,  and  there  is  no  reason  tr 
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doubt,  that  the  iaactii^  of  the  other  Etruscans  was  iicjn^ 
diatelj  oocasioned  bj  internal  factions  in  the  league  of  the 
£truscan  cities,  and  particularly  by  the  opposition  which 
the  regal  form  of  government  retained  or  restored  by  the 
Veientes  encountered  from  the  aristocratic  governments  A 
the  other  cities.     Had  the  Etruscan  nation  been  able  or 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  the  Roman  community 
would  hardly  have  been  able — undeveloped  as  was  the  art 
of  besieging  at  that  time — to  accomplish  the  gigantic  task 
of  subduing  a  large  and  strong  city.     But  isolated  and  for- 
sakon  as  Veii  was,  it  succumbed  (358)  after  a 
valiant  resistance  to  the  persevering  and  heroic 
spirit  of  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  who  first  opened  up  to 
his  countrymen  the  brilliant  and  perilous  career  of  foreign 
conquest.     The  joy  which   this  great  success  excited  in 
Rome  had  its  echo  in  the  Roman  custom,  continued  down 
to  a  late  age,  of  concluding  the  festal  games  with  a  **  sale 
of  Veientes,"  at  which,  among  the  mock  spoils  submitted  to 
auction,  the  most  wretched  old  cripple  who  could  be  pro- 
cured wound  up  the  sport  in  a  purple  mantle  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  as  "  king  of  the  Veientes.*'    The  city  was 
destroyed,  and  the  soil  was  doomed  to  perpetual  desolatioii 
Falerii  and  Capena  hastened  to  make  peace ;  the  powerful 
Volsinii,  which  with  federal  indecision  had  remained  quiet 
during  the  agony  of  Veii  and  took  up  arms  after  its  cap- 
ture,  likewise  afler  a  few  years  (363)  consented 
to  peace.     The  statement  that  the  two  bulwarks 
of  the  Etruscan  nation,  Melpum  and  Veil,  yielded  on  the 
same  day,  the  former  to  the  Celts,  the  latter  to  the  Romans, 
may  be  merely  a  melancholy  legend  ;  but  it  at  any  rate  in- 
volves a  deep  historical  truth.    The  double  assault  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  and  the  fall  of  the  two  frontier 
strongholds,  were  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  great 
Etruscan  nation. 

For  a  moment,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  peo 

pies,  through  whose  co-operation  Etruria  saw 

Attack  her  very  existence  put  in  jeopardy,  were  about 

^°^  to  destroy  each  other,  and  the  reviving  powei 
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of  Rome  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  foreign  barbfr 
rians.  This  turn  of  things,  so  contrary  to  what  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  the  Romans  brought  upon  them- 
selves  by  their  own  arrogance  and  short-sightedness. 

The  Celtic  swarms,  which  had  crossed  the  river  after  the 
fell  of  Melpum,  rapidly  overflowed  northern  Italy — not 
merely  the  open  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  but  also  Etruria  proper  to 
the  south  of  the  Apennines.  A  few  years  after- 
wards (363)  Clusium  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Etruria  (Chiusi,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany  and  the  States 
of  the  Church)  was  besieged  by  the  Celtic  Senones ;  and  so 
humbled  were  the  Etruscans  that  the  Tuscan  city  in  its 
straits  invoked  aid  from  the  destroyers  of  Veii.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  grant  it  and  to  reduce  at  once 
the  Gauls  by  arms,  and  the  Etruscans  by  according  to  them 
protection,  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  Rome ;  but  an  in- 
tervention with  aims  so  extensive,  which  would  have  com- 
pelled the  Romans  to  undertake  a  serious  struggle  on  the 
northerm  Tuscan  frontier,  was  not  embraced  as  yet  within 
the  horizon  of  the  Roman  policy.  No  course  was  therefore 
left  but  to  refrain  from  all  interference.  Foolishly,  how- 
ever, while  declining  to  send  auxiliary  troops,  they  des- 
patched envoys.  With  still  greater  folly  these  sought  to 
impose  upon  the  Celts  by  haughty  language,  and,  when  this 
failed,  they  conceived  that  they  might  with  impunity  vi(^ 
late  the  law  of  nations  in  dealing  with  barbarians ;  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Clusines  they  took  part  in  a  skirmish,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  one  of  them  stabbed  and  dismounted  a 
Gallic  officer.  The  barbarians  acted  in  the  case  with  mod- 
eration and  prudence.  They  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Roman  community  to  demand  the  surrender  of  those 
who  had  outraged  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  senate  was 
ready  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  request.  But  with  the 
multitude  compassion  for  their  countrymen  outweighed  ju8«. 
tice  towards  the  foreigners ;  satisfaction  was  refused  by  the 
burgesses;  and  according  to  some  accounts  they  even  nomi 
natod  the  brave  champions  of  their  fatherland  as  consula? 
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tribunes  for  the  year  364,*  whidi  was  lo  be  bo 
&tal  in  the  Roman  annals.  Then  the  Breimui 
or,  in  other  words,  the  '*  king  of  the  army  "  of  the  Gaub 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Glusium,  and  the  whole  Celtic  hoi»t— 
the  numbers  of  which  are  stated  at  70,000  vaea — ^turned 
against  Rome.  Such  expeditions  into  unknown  and  distant 
regions  were  not  unusual  for  the  Gauls^  who  marched  as 
bands  of  armed  emigrants,  troubling  themselves  little  as  to 
the  means  of  cover  or  of  retreat ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
none  in  Rome  anticipated  the  dangers  involved  in  so  sud- 
Rftttie  of  ^^"  ^"^  ^^  mighty  on  invasion.  It  was  not  till 
the  Aiua.  ^y^^  Gauls  had  crossed  the  Tiber  and  were  at  the 
rivulet  of  the  Allia,  less  than  twelve  miles  from  the  gates, 
that  a  Roman  military  force  sought  to  hinder  their  passage 
on  the  18th  July,  364,  And  even  now  they 
went  into  battle  with  arrogance  and  foolhardi- 
ncss, — ^not  as  against  an  army,  but  as  against  freebooters — 
under  inexperienced  leaders,  Camillus  having  in  consequence 
of  the  dissensions  of  the  orders  withdrawn  from  taking  part 
in  affairs.  Those  against  whom  they  were  to  fight  were  but 
barbarians ;  what  need  was  there  of  a  camp,  or  of  securing 
a  retreat?  These  barbarians,  however,  were  men  whose 
courage  despised  death,  and  their  mode  of  fighting  was  to 
the  Italians  as  novel  as  it  was  terrible ;  sword  in  hand  the 
Celts  precipitated  themselves  with  furious  onset  on  the  Ro- 
man phalanx,  and  shattered  it  at  the  first  shock.  Not  only 
was  the  overthrow  complete,  but  the  disorderly  flight  of  the 
Romans  who  hastened  to  place  the  river  between  them  and 
the  pursuing  barbarians,  carried  the  greater  portion  of  the 
defeated  army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  towards 
Captonof  Veil.  The  capital  was  thus  needlessly  lef  to 
Rome.  ^.|j^  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  the  small  force  that 

was  left  behind,  or  that  had  fled  thither,  was  not  suflicien* 
to  garrison  the  walls,  and  three  days  afler  the  battle  the 

*  This  18  according  to  the  current  computador.  3908.'). ,-  but,  in  Pact, 
the  capture  of  Rome  occurred  in  01.  98,  1  —  888  B.a,  and  has  beec 
thrown  out  of  its  proper  place  merely  by  the  oonfa8:on  of  the  Binnac 
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victors  marched  through  the  open  gates  into  Home.  Had 
fchey  done  so  at  first,  as  they  might  have  done,  not  only  the 
city,  but  the  state  also  must  have  been  lost ;  the  brief  ii> 
terval  gave  opportunity  to  carry  away  or  to  bury  the  sacred 
objects,  and,  what  was  more  important,  to  occupy  the  citac 
del  and  to  furnish  it  with  provisions  for  the  exigency.  No 
one  was  admitted  to  the  citadel  who  was  incapable  of  bear- 
ing arms — there  was  not  food  for  all.  The  mass  of  the  do- 
fenceless  dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  towns;  bul 
many,  and  in  particular  a  number  of  old  men  of  high 
Btanding,*Would  not  survive  the  downfall  of  the  city  and 
awaited  death  in  their  houses  by  the  sword  of  the  barba- 
rians. They  came,  murdered  all  they  met  with,  plundered 
whatever  property  they  found,  and  at  length  set  the  city  on 
fire  on  all  sides  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  garrison  in 
the  Capitol.  But  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  be- 
sieging, and  the  blockade  of  the  steep  citadel  rock  was  te- 
dious and  difficult,  because  subsistence  for  the  great  host 
could  only  be  procured  by  armed  foraging  parties,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Latin  cities,  the  Ardeates  in 
particular,  frequently  attacked  the  foragers  with  courage 
and  success.  Nevertheless  the  Celts  persevered,  with  an 
energy  which  in  their  circumstances  was  unparalleled,  for 
seveji  months  beneath  the  rock,  and  the  garrison,  which  had 
escaped  a  surprise  on  a  dark  night  only  in  consequence  of 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Capitoline  temple 
and  the  accidental  awaking  of  the  brave  Marcus  Manlius, 
already  found  its  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  when  the 
Celts  received  information  as  to  the  Veneti  having  invaded 
the  Senonian  territory  recently  acquired  on  the  Po,  and 
were  thus  induced  to  accept  the  ransom  money  that  ivas 
oflTered  to  procure  their  withdrawal.  The  scornful  throwing 
down  of  the  Gallic  sword,  that  it  might  be  outweighed  by 
Roman  gold,  indicated  very  truly  how  matters  stood.  The 
iron  of  the  barbarians  had  conquered,  but  they  sold  their 
victory  and  by  selling  lost  it. 

The  fearful  catastrophe  of  the  defeat  aui  the  oonflagra 
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FhiitkB^  ^^^"9  ^^  ^^^  of  July  and  the  rivulet  of  th« 
CeiticTS?  '  Allia,  the  spot  where  the  sacred  objects  were 
•**y*  buried,  and  the  spot  where  the  surprise  of  th* 

citadel  had  been  repulsed — all  the  details  of  this  unparal- 
leled event — were  transferred  from  the  recollection  of  con- 
temporaries to  the  imagination  of  posterity  ;  and  we  caii 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  two  thousand  years  have  actu- 
ally elapsed  since  those  world-renowned  geese  showed  great 
er  vigilance  than  the  sentinels  at  their  posts.  And  yet — 
al^iiough  there  was  an  enactment  in  Rome  that  in  future,  on 
occasion  of  a  Celtic  invasion  no  legal  privilege  should  give 
exemption  from  military  service ;  although  dates  were  reck- 
oned by  the  years  from  the  conquest  of  the  city  ;  although 
the  event  resounded  throughout  the  whole  of  the  then  civil- 
ized world  and  found  its  way  even  into  the  Grecian  annals 
— the  battle  of  the  Allia  and  its  results  can  scarcely  be 
numbered  among  those  historical  events  that  are  fruitful  of 
consequences.  It  made  no  alteration  at  all  in  political  rela- 
tions. When  the  Gauls  had  marched  off  again  with  their 
gold — which  only  a  legend  of  late  and  wretched  invention 
represents  the  hero  Camillus  as  having  recovered  for  Rome 
—and  when  the  fugitives  had  again  made  their  way  home, 
the  foolish  idea  suggested  by  some  faint-hearted  prudential 
politicians,  that  the  citizens  should  migrate  to  Veii,  was  set 
aside  by  a  spirited  speech  of  Camillus ;  houses  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  hastily  and  irregularly — the  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  of  Rome  owed  their  origin  to  this  epoch  ;  and  Rome 
again  stood  in  her  old  commanding  position.  Indeed  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  occurrence  contributed  materially, 
though  not  just  at  the  moment,  to  diminish  the  antagonism 
between  Rome  and  Etruria,  and  above  all  to  knit  more 
closely  the  ties  of  union  between  Latium  and  Rome.  The 
conflict  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans  was  not>  like 
that  between  Rome  and  Etruria  or  between  Rome  and  Sani« 
nium,  a  collision  of  two  political  powers  which  affect  and 
modify  each  other ;  it  may  be  compared  to  those  catastro 
phes  of  nature,  after  which  the  organism,  if  it  is  not  d^ 
stroyed|  immediately  resumes  its  equilibriuD»     The  Granlt 
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often  returned  to  Latium  :  as  in  the  }-eai*  S87, 

when  Camillus  defeated  their,  at  Alba — the  last 
-victory  of  the  aged  hero,  who  had  been  six  times  military 
tribune  with  consular  powers,  and  five  times  dictator,  and 
had  four  times  marched  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol ;  in  tlie 
year   393,  when  the  dictator  Titus  Quiuctius 
Pennus  encamped   opposite  to   them   not  five 
miles  from  the  city  at  the  bridge  of  the  Anio,  but  before 
any  encounter  took  place  the  Gallic  host  marched  onward 
to  Campania ;  in  the  year  394,  when  the  dictator 
Quintus  Servilius  Ahala  fought  with  the  hordes 
returning  firom  Campania  in  front  of  the  Colline  gate ;  in  the 
BML  year  396,  when   the  dictator   Gaius  Sulpicius 

Peticus  inflicted  on  them  a  signal  defeat ;  in  the 
MO  year  404,  when  they  even  spent  the  wint^sr  en- 

camped upon  the  Alban  mount  and  joined  with 
the  Greek  pirates  along  the  coast  for  plunder,  till  Lucius 
Furius  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  general,  in  the 
following  year  dislodged  them — ^an  incident,  which  came  to 
the  ears  of  Aristotle  who  was  contemporary 
(370-432)  in  Athens.  But  these  predatory  ex- 
peditions, formidable  and  troublesome  as  they  may  have 
been,  were  rather  incidental  misfortunes  than  events  of  his> 
torical  importance ;  and  the  chief  result  of  them  was,  that 
the  Eomans  were  more  and  more  regarded  by  themselves 
and  by  foreigners  as  the  bulwark  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Italy  against  the  assaults  of  the  dreaded  barbarians — ^a 
view,  which  tended  more  than  is  usually  supposed  to  fur- 
ther their  subsequent  claim  to  universal  empire. 

The  Tuscans,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Celtic 
Further  attack  ou  Rome  to  assail  Veii,  had  accomplished 
RiSSefa***'  nothing,  because  they  had  appeared  in  insiiffi 
Etnuria.  cicnt  forcc ;  the  barbarians  had  scarcely  depart 

od,  when  the  heavy  arm  of  Latium  descended  on  the  Tus* 
cans    with    undiminished    weight.      After    the 
Etniria  Etruscaus  httd    been    repeatedly   defeated,   the 

^*'***^  whole  of  southern  Etruria  as  far  as  the  Cimin- 

laa  hills  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  formed 
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four  new  tril>es  in  the  territories  of  Veii,  Capena,  and  F> 
sar.  lerii  (367),  and  secured  the  northern  boundary 

tsa  by  establishing  the  fortresses  of  Sutrium   (^1) 

%•%  and  Nepete  (381).     With  rapid  steps  this  fertile 

region,  covered  with  Roman  colonists,  became  completelj 
Romanized.    About  396  the  neighbouring  Etrufr 
can  towns,  Tarquinii,   Caere,   and    Falerii,    at 
tempted  to  revolt  against  Roman  aggression,  and  the  deep 
exasperation  which  it  had  aroused  in  Etruria  was  shown  bj 
the  slaughter  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  prisoners  tak^i  in 
the  first  campaign,  three  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  in 
the  market-place  of  Tarquinii ;  but  it  was  the  exasperation 
of  impotence.     In  the  peace  (403)  Caere,  which 
as  situated  nearest  to  the  Romans  suffered  the 
heaviest  retribution,  was  compelled  to  cede  half  its  territory 
to  Rome,  and  with  the  diminished  domain  which  was  left  to 
it  to  withdraw  from  the  Etruscan  league,  and  to  enter  into 
a  relation  of  dependence  on  Rome.     It  seemed  not  advis- 
able however  to  force  upon  this  more  remote  and  alien  com- 
munity full  Roman  citizenship,  as  had,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, been  done  with  the  nearer  and  more  cognate 
Latin  and  Volscian  communities.    In  its  stead  the  Caerite 
community  received  Roman  citizenship  without  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  or  of  being  elected  {eiviias  sine  suffragioy- 
a  form  of  political  subjection,  first  occurring  in  this  case,  bjr 
which  a  state  that  had  hitherto  been  independent  became 
converted  into  a  community  not  free,  but  administering  ita 
own  affairs.     Not  long  afterwards  (411)  Falerii, 
which  had  preserved  its  original  Latin  national 
ity  even  under  Tuscan  rule,  abandoned  the  Etruscan  league 
and  entered  into  perpetual  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  there- 
by the  whole  of  southern  Etruria  became  in  one  forn  or 
other  subject  to  Roman  supremacy.    In  the  case  of  Tar- 
quinii and  perhaps  of  northern  Etruria  generally,  the  Ro- 
mans were  content  with  restraining  them  for  a  lengthened 
period   by  a  treaty  of  peace  for  400  months 
"*•  (403). 

fo  northern  Italy  likewise  the  peoples  that  had  come 
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¥Nu44Uiitinn     '^^^  collisioti  End  conflict  gradually  settled  on 
of  Northern    a  permanent  footing  and  within  more  defined 
^'  limits.    The  migrations  over  the  Alps  ceased, 

partly  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  desperate  defence 
which  the  Etruscans  made  in  their  more  restricted  home, 
and  of  the  serious  resistance  of  the  powerful  Romans,  part- 
ly perhaps  in  con  lequence  of  changes  unknown  to  us  on  the 
north  of  the  Alps.     Between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
as  far  south  as  the  Abruzzi,  the  Celts  were  now  generally 
the  ruling  nation,  and  they  were  masters  more  especially 
of  the  plains  and  rich  pastures ;  but  from  the  lax  and  super- 
ficial nature  of  their  settlement  their  dominion  took  no  deep 
root  in  the  newly  acquired  land  and  by  no  means  assumed 
the  shape  of  exclusive  possession.     How  matters  stood  in 
the  Alps,  and  to  what  extent  Celtic  settlers  became  mingled 
there  with  earlier  Etruscan  or  other  stocks,  our  unsatisfao- 
tory  information  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  later  Alpine 
peoples  does  not  permit  us  to  ascertain.     It  is  on  the  other 
hand  certain  that  the  Etruscans  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  , 
the  Raeti  retained  their  settlements  in  the  modem  Grisons 
and  Tyrol,  and  the  Umbnans  in  like  manner  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Apennines.     The  Veneti,  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage, kept  possession  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po.     Ligurian  tribes  maintained  their  footing 
in  the  western  mountains,  dwelling  as  fiir  south  as  Pisa  and 
Arezzo,  and  separating  the  Celt-land  proper  from  Etruria. 
The  Celts  dwelt  only  in  the  intermediate  flat  country,  the  In- 
Bubres  and  Cenomani  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  the  Boii  to  the 
Bouth,  and — not  to  mention  smaller  tribes — ^the  Senones  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Ariminum  to  Ancona,  in  the 
so-called  "  territory  of  the  Gauls  "  {ager  Gallicus),      But 
even  there  Etruscan  sestlements  must  have  continued  par- 
^ally  at  least  to  exist,  somewhat  as  Ephesus  and  Miletus 
remained  Greek   under  the  supremacy   of  the   Persians. 
Mantua  at  any  rate,  which  was  protected  by  its  insular  po* 
Bitioi,  was  a  Tuscan  city  even  in  the  time  of  the  empire, 
and  H atria  on  the  Po  also,  where  numerous  discoveries  of 
vases  have  been  niade,  appears  to  have  retained  its  Etrus- 
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can  character ;  the  description  of  the  coasts  that  goes  andei 

the  name  of  Scylax,  composed  about  418,  calli 

the  district  of  Ilatria  and  Spina  a  Tuscan  land, 

Tlds  alone,  moreover,  explains  how  Etruscan  corsairs  could 

render  the  Adriatic  unsafe  till  far  into  the  fifth  century,  and 

why  not  only  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  covered  its  coasts  wiih 

colonies,  but  even  Athens,  as  a  remarkable  document  rev 

cently   discovered  informs  us,  res61ved  about 

429  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  Adriatic  for  the 

protection  of  seafarers  against  the  Tyrrhene  pirates. 

But  while  more  or  less  of  an  Etruscan  character  contin- 
ued to  mark  these  regions,  it  was  confined  to  isolated  rem> 
nants  and  fragments  of  their  earlier  pover ;  the  Etruscan 
nation  no  longer  reaped  the  benefit  of  such  gains  as  were 
still  acquired  there  by  individuals  in  peaceful  commerce  or 
in  maritime  war.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  probably  from 
these  half-free  Etruscans  that  the  germs  proceeded  of  such 
civilization  as  we  subsequently  find  among  the  Celts  and 
Alpine  peoples  in  general  (p.  285).  The  very  &ct  that  the 
Celtic  hordes  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  so-called  Scylaz,  abandoned  their  warrior-life 
and  took  to  permanent  settlement,  must  in  part  be  ascribed 
to  this  influei'ce ;  the  rudiments  moreover  of  handicrafts 
and  arts  and  the  alphabet  came  to  the  Celts  in  Lombardy, 
and  in  fact  to  the  Alpine  nations  as  far  as  the  modem  Sty- 
ria,  through  the  medium  of  the  Etruscans. 

Thus  the  Etruscans,  afler  the  loss  of  their  possessions 
Etniria  ^^  Campania  and  of  the  whole  district  to  the 

KaSlndan  °orth  of  the  Apennines  and  to  the  south  of  the 
the  decline.  Ciminian  forest,  remained  restricted  to  very  nar^ 
row  bounds ;  their  season  of  power  and  of  aspiration  had 
for  ever  passed  away.  The  closest  reciprocal  relations  sub- 
sisted between  this  external  decline  and  the  internal  decay 
of  the  nation,  the  seeds  of  which  indeed  were  probably 
already  deposited  at  a  far  earlier  period.  The  Greek  au- 
thors of  this  age  are  full  of  descriptions  of  the  unbounded 
luxury  of  Etruscan  life :  poets  of  Lower  Italy  in  the  fifth 
century  of  the  city  celebrate  the  Tyrrhenian  wine^  and  th< 
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oontemporary  historians  Timaeus  and  Theoponipus  delineate 
pictures  of  Etruscan  unchastity  and  of  Etruscan  banquets, 
such  as  fall  nothing  short  of  the  worst  Byzantine  or  French 
demoralization.  Unattested  as  may  be  the  details  in  these 
accounts,  the  statement  at  least  appears  to  be  well  founded, 
that  the  detestable  amusement  of  gladiatorial  combats — the 
gangrene  of  the  later  Rome  and  of  the  last  epoch  of  an* 
tiquity  generally — ^first  came  into  vogue  among  the  Etru^ 
cans.  At  any  rate  on  the  whole  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  deep  degeneracy  of  the  nation.  It  pervaded  even  its 
political  condition.  As  far  as  our  scanty  information  reach- 
eSy  we  find  aristocratic  tendencies  prevailing,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  did  at  the  same  period  in  Rome,  but  more 
harshly  and  more  perniciously.  The  abolition  of  royalty, 
which  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  all  the  cities  of 
Etruna  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  called  into  ex< 
istence  in  the  several  cities  a  patrician  government,  which 
experienced  but  slight  restraint  from  the  laxity  of  the  fed- 
eral bond.  That  bond  but  seldom  succeeded  in  combining 
all  the  Etruscan  cities  even  for  the  defence  of  the  land,  and 
the  nominal  hegemony  of  Volsinii  does  not  admit  of  the 
most  remote  comparison  with  the  energetic  vigour  which  the 
leadership  of  Rome  communicated  to  the  Latin  nation. 
The  struggle  against  the  exclusive  claim  put  forward  by  the 
old  burgesses  to  all  public  offices  and  to  all  public  usufructs, 
which  must  have  destroyed  even  the  Roman  state,  had  not 
Its  external  successes  enabled  it  in  some  measure  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  oppressed  proletariate  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  nations  and  to  open  up  other  paths  to  ambition^ 
that  struggle  against  the  exclusive  rule  and  (what  was  spe- 
cially prominent  in  Etruria)  the  priestly  monopoly  of  tlie 
dan  nobility — must  have  ruined  Etruria  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  morally.  Enormous  wealth,  particularly  in 
landed  property,  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
nobles,  while  the  masses  were  impoverished ;  the  social 
revolutions  which  thence  arose  increased  the  distress  which 
they  sought  to  remedy ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  impo* 
tenoe  of  the  central  power,  no  course  at  last  remained  tc 
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the  distressed  aristocrats — e,  g  in  Arretiam  ic 
an.  fm,       453,  and  in  Volsinii  in  488 — ^but  to  call  in  Uk 

aid  of  the  Romans,  who  accordingly  put  an  eiK 
to  the  disorder  but  at  the  same  time  extinguished  the  rem- 
nant of  independence.  The  energies  of  the  nation  vert 
broken  ftom  the  day  of  Veii  and  Melpum.  Earnest  at 
tempts  were  still  once  or  twice  made  to  escape  from  the 
Roman  supremacy,  but  in  these  instances  the  stimulus  was 
communicated  to  the  Etruscans  from  without— fii»n  n* 
odier  Italian  stock,  the  Samnit^ 
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IVBJUOATIOH   OF  THB  LATINS  AND   CAMPANIAN8  BT   ROIIW. 

Tbs  great  achievement  of  the  regal  period  wad  the  e» 
tablishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  ovez 
numy  oT"       Latium  under  the  form  of  hegemony,    it  is  in 
SaSmn^SL-    the  nature  of  the  case  evident  that  the  change  in 
ert^bUirtiedl     ^^®  Constitution  of  Rome  could  not  but  power- 
fully affect  both  the  relations  of  the  Roman  state 
towards  Latium  and  the  internal  organization  of  the  Latin 
communities  themselves;  and  that  it  did  so,  is  obvious 
from  tradition.    The  fluctuations  which  the  revolution  id 
Rome  occasioned  in  the  Romano-Latin  confederacy  are  at^ 
tested  by  the  legend,  unusually  vivid  and  various  in  its 
hues,  of  the  victory  at  the  lake  Regillus,  which  the  dictator 
or  consul  Aulus  Postumius  (255  ?  258 1)  is  said 
to  have  gained  over  the  Latius  with  the  help  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and  still  more  definitely  by  the  renewal  of 
the  perpetual  league  between  Rome  and  Latium  by  Spurius 
Cassius  in  his  second  consulate  (261).    These 
naiTatives,  however,  give  us  no  information  as 
to  the  main  matter,  the  legal  relation  between  the  new  Ro- 
man republic  and  the  Latin  confederacy ;  and  what  from 
other  sources  we  learn  regarding  that  relation  comes  to  ua 
without  date,  and  can  only  be  inserted  here  with  an  approxi* 
mation  to  probability. 

The  nature  of  a  hegemony  implies  that  it  becomes  grad- 
^j^^^jjj^^  ually  converted  into  sovereignty  by  the  mere  in- 
eqoaii^of      ward  force  of  circumstances;   and  the  Roman 

n«hu  be-         ,  *      .  i.  1 

twecn  Borne    hcgemony  over  Latium  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule.    It  was  based  upon  a  complete  equal- 
ity of  rights  between  the  Roman  state  on  the  one  side  and 
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the  Latin  confederacy  on  the  other  (p.  148)  ;  but  this  vei^ 
equality  of  rights  could  not  be  carried  out  at  all,  more  esp^ 
cially  in  reference  to  war  and  the  treatment  of  its  acqui- 
sitions^ without  practically  annihilating  the  hegemony.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  league  not  only 
was  the  right  of  making  wars  and  treaties  with  foreign 
states — in  other  words,  the  full  right  of  political  selPdetPr- 
mination — ^reserved  in  all  probability  both  to  Rome  and  to 
J^tium,  but,  when  a  federal  war  took  place,  both  Rome  and 
Latium  contributed  the  like  contingent  Each  furnished,  as 
a  rule,  an  "  army  "  of  two  legions,  or  8400  men ;  *  and  they 
alternately  appointed  the  commander-in-chief,  who  then 
nominated — ^by  his  own  selection — the  officers  of  his  stal^ 
six  leaders-of-division  {iribuni  fniUitim)  for  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  army.  In  case  of  victory  the  moveable 
part  of  the  spoil,  as  well  as  the  conquered  territory,  was 
divided  in  equal  portions  between  Rome  and  the  confeder- 
acy ;  when  the  establishment  of  fortresses  in  the  conquered 
territory  was  resolved  on,  their  garrisons  and  population 
were  composed  partly  of  Roman,  partly  of  confederate  colo- 
nists ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  newly-founded  community 
was  received  as  an  independent  federal  state  into  the  Latin 
confederacy  and  furnished  with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Latin 
diet. 

These  stipulations,  the  full  execution  of  which  would 
Enotjnch.  ^*^®  annulled  the  reality  of  a  hegemony,  cas 
5jS%?ai-  ^*^®  ^^  ^^^^  *  limited  practical  significance, 
i^ofrighto.  even  during  the  regal  period  ;  in  the  republican 
epoch  they  must  necessarily  have  undergone  alterations  also 
Attowara  ^"  form.  Among  the  first  that  fell  into  abey- 
Bud  (reatie&  gnce  ^^g^  bcyoud  doubt,  the  right  of  the  confed- 
eracy to  make  wars  and  treaties  with  foreigners,!  and  their 

*  The  original  equality  of  the  two  armies  is  ondent  from  Lir.  I  62 
»Hi.  8,  14,  and  Dion  vs.  viii.  16 ;  but  nioflt  clearly  from  Polyb.  vi.  26. 

f  Dionysiua  expressly  states,  that  in  the  later  Tdend  treaties  be 
tween  Rome  and  Latium  the  Latin  communities  were  expresdy  inter 
dieted  from  calling  out  their  contingents  of  their  own  motion  and 
fending  them  into  the  field  alone. 
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right  to  name  the  common  commander  every  alternate  year. 
The  decision  on  wars  and  treaties,  as  well  as  the  supreme 
command,  passed  once  for  all  to  Kome.    It  foU 
offloerin^  of      lowed  from  this  change  that  the  stafik)fficers  for 
earmy.  ^j^^  Latin  tToops  also  Were  now  wholly  nomi- 

mi  ted  by   the  Roman  commander-in-chief;    and  there  was 
Boon  added  the  further  innovation,  that  Roman  burgesses 
alone  were  taken  as  staff-officers  for  the  Roman  half  of  the 
army,  and  if  not  alone,  at  any  rate  mainly,  for  the  Latin 
half  also.*     On  the  other  hand,  just  as  formerly,  no  strong- 
er contingent  could  be  demanded  from  the  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  a  whole  than  was  furnished  by  the  Roman  commu- 
nity ;     and   the   Roman   comrnander-in-chief   was   likewise 
bound   not  to  break  up  the  Latin  contingents,  but  to  keep 
the  contingent  sent  by  each  community  as  a  separate  divis- 
ion of  the  army  under  the  leader  whom  that  community 
had  appointed.!    The  right  of  the  Latin  conf^- 
ifttioD0  in        eracy  to  an  equal  share  in  the  moveable  spoil  and 
in  the  conquered  land  continued  to  subsist  in 
form  ;  in  reality,  however,  the  substantial  fruits  of  war  be- 
yond doubt  went,  even  at  an  early  period,  to  the  leading 
state.     Even  in  the  founding  of  the  federal  fortresses  or  the 

*  The  Latia  staiF-offioers  were  the  twelve  praefecti  nociorum^  who 
bad  the  charge  of  the  two  aloe  of  the  federal  contiDgent,  six  to  each  o/o, 
just  as  the  tweWe  war-tribanes  of  the  Roman  army  had  charge  of  the 
two  legions,  six  to  each  legion.  Polybius  (vi.  26,  5)  states  that  the  con- 
sal  nominated  the  former,  as  he  originally  nominated  the  latter.  Now 
according  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  law,  that  every  person  under  obliga- 
tion of  service  might  become  an  officer  (p.  188),  it  was  leg  illy  allowable 
ioT  the  general  to  appoint  a  Latin  as  leader  of  a  Roman,  as  well  as  con* 
versely  a  Roman  as  leader  of  a  Latin,  legion;  and  this  led  to  the  pmcti- 
oJ  result  that  the  tribuni  milUum  were  wholly,  and  the  p^rae/edi  sosit^ 
rum  at  least  ordinarily,  Romans. 

f  These  were  the  deeurionea  (wmantm  and  praefecti  eohortium 
(Polyb.  vL  21,6 ;  Liv.  xxv.  14 ;  Sallust.  Jug,  69,  et  a/.)-  Of  coarse,  as 
the  Roman  eonsnii  were  ordinarily  also  the  commanders-in-chief,  ths 
presidents  of  the  community  were  very  frequently  in  the  dependent  towns 
also  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state-contingents  (Liv.  xxiil  19 ;  OrelU, 
huer,  7022).  Indeed,  the  usual  name  given  to  the  Latin  magistratat 
\praetor$x)  indicat«8  that  tLey  were  officera 
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Bo-oalled  Latin  colonies  as  a  rule  probably  moe%  and  i  ot 
anfrequently  all,  of  the  oclonists  were  Romans-  and  *1- 
Jiough  by  tbe  transference  they  were  converted  from  Bo> 
man  burgesses  into  members  of  an  allied  community,  tbe 
newly  planted  townships  in  all  probability  frequecitly  re 
tained  a  permanent — and  for  the  confederacy  dangerous- 
attachment  to  their  actual  mother-city. 

The  rights,  on  the  contrary,  whic^  were  secured  by  the 
Prtnu  federal  treaties  to  the  individual  burgess  of  u} 

righu.  (,f  tjj^  allied  communities  in  every  city  belong 

ing  to  the  league,  underwent  no  restriction.  Thes«*  in 
eluded,  in  particular,  full  equality  of  rights  as  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  landed  property  and  moveable  estate,  as  to  traffic 
and  exchange,  marriage  and  testament,  and  an  unlimited 
liberty  of  migration  ;  so  that  not  only  was  a  man  who  had 
burgess-rights  in  any  of  the  federal  towns  legally  entitled 
to^ettle  in  any  other,  but  wherever  he  settled,  he  as  a  pas- 
sive burgess  {municeps)  participated  in  all  private  and  po- 
litical rights  and  duties  with  the  exception  of  eligibility  to 
office,  and  was  even — ^although  in  a  limited  sense— entitled 
to  vote  at  least  in  the  comitia  tributa.* 

Of  some  such  nature,  in  all  probability,  was  the  relation 
between  the  Roman  community  and  the  L<atin  confederacy 
in  the  first  period  of  the  republic.  We  cannot,  however, 
ascertain  what  elements  are  to  be  referred  to  earlier  stipu- 
,^  latioDs,  and  what  to  the  revision  of  the  alliance 

in  261. 

With  somewhat  greater  certainty  the  remodelling  of  the 
organization  of  the  several  communities  belongs 
JinS^^°*  ing  to  the  Lat.n  confederacy,  after  the  pattern 
S^tS^iSSi  ^^  ^^®  consular  constitution  in  Rome,  may  be 
UttfSSr'the  characteriied  as  an  innovation  and  introduced  in 
fi<niuttpat-  this  connection.  For,  although  the  different 
communities  may  very  well  have  arrived  at  the 

*  Sach  a  imioikot  was  not  like  an  actual  bargees  assigned  to  a  s|i» 
dflo  tribe  once  for  all,  but  before  eaoh  parttzular  vote  tbe  tribe  in  wbicb 
the  metoeei  were  upon  tbat  oooaeion  to  vote  was  fixed  by  lot.  In  tetlity 
tbid  probably  amounted  to  the  oonoession  to  the  Latins  of  one  voce  in 
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abolition  of  royalty  in  itself  independently  of  each  other 
(p.  1)21),  the  identity  in  the  appellation  of  the  new  annua^ 
kings  in  the  Roman  and  other  commonwealths  of  Latium, 
and  the  oomprehensive  application  of  the  peculiar  principle 
of  collegiateness,*  evidently  point  to  some  externid  conneo" 


the.  Romtn  eomitia  iribufa.  The  mttoeei  oaimot  hare  Toted  in  the  oen* 
tiutes,  because  a  fixed  place  in  some  tribe  was  a  preliminary  condition 
of  the  centuriate  suffrage.  On  the  other  hand  thej  muse,  like  the  ple- 
beians, have  taken  part  in  the  curies. 

*  Ordinarily,  as  is  well  known,  the  Latfai  communities  were  presided 
over  by  two  praetors.  Besides  these  there  occur  in  several  communilieB 
single  magistrates,  who  in  that  case  bear  the  title  of  dictator ;  as  in  Alba 
(Orelli — Henzen,  Inner,  2298) ;  Lanuvium  (Cicero,  pro  Mil.  10,  21;  17, 
45;  Asconius,  in  Mil.  p.  82,  OrtU,\  Orelli,  n.  2T86,  SlftT,  6086);  Com- 
pitum  (Orelli,  8324);  Nomentum  (Or.lli,  208,  6138,  7082;  comp.  Hen- 
zen,  Bidlett.  1858,  p.  169);  and  Aricia  (Orelli,  n.  1455);  the  latter  office 
was  probably  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  temple  at  Aricia 
by  a  dictator  of  the  Latin  confederacy  (Gato,  Origin.  L  ii./r.  21,  Jor- 
dan). There  was  a  similar  dictator  in  the  Latin  colony  of  Sutrium  (re- 
cently found  inscription),  and  in  the  Etruscan  one  of  Caere  (Orelli,  n. 
S787,  5772).  All  these  magistracies  or  priesthoods  tliat  originated  in  ms 
gistracies  (for  the  praetors  and  dictators  of  commonwealths  completely 
broken  np,  such  as  the  Alban  dictator,  are  to  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  Liv.  ix.  48 :  AnagninU — ntagi^aUbut  praeter  quam  ioerorwn  of- 
raii<m4  interdietuM)^  were  annual  (Orelli,  208).  The  statement  of  Macer 
likewise  and  of  the  annalists  who  borrowed  from  him,  that  Alba  was  at 
the  time  of  its  fall  no  longer  nnder  kings,  but  under  annual  directors 
(Dionys.  t.  74 ;  Plutarch.  Romul,  27 ;  Lit.  L  28),  is  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  the  institution,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal Alban  dictatorship  which  was  beyond  doubt  annual  like  that  of 
Nomentum  ;  a  view  in  which,  morec^er,  the  democratic  partisanship  of 
its  author  may  have  come  into  play.  It  may  be  s  question  whether  the 
Inference  is  valid,  and  whether,  even  if  Alba  at  the  time  of  its  dlssolu* 
tion  was  under  niters  holding  office  for  life,  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
Rome  might  not  subsequently  lead  to  the  oonTcrsion  of  the  Albnn  dicia- 
to/ahip  into  an  annual  office. 

An  exception  is  presented  by  the  two  dicUUcr^  of  Fldenae  (OrelH, 
\\%Y-^  later  and  inoongnious  misuse  of  the  title  of  dictator,  which  io 
•11  other  cases,  even  where  it  is  transferred  to  non-Roman  magistrates^ 
Implies  an  exclusion  ot^  and  a  contrast,  to  collegiateness. 

All  these  Latin  magistracies  substantially  ooinoide  in  reality,  as  wel. 
•8  specially  in  name,  with  the  arrangement  establish^  In  Rome  by  th« 
19* 
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tion.  At  some  time  or  other  after  the  expulnon  of  tht 
Tarquins  from  Rome  the  arrangements  of  the  Latin  ooni' 
muni  ties  must  have  been  throughout  revised  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  scheme  of  the  consular  constitution.  This  adjust* 
meiit  of  the  Latin  constitutions  in  conformity  with  that  of 
the  leading  city  may  indeed  belong  to  a  later  period ;  bul 
hiterwl  probability  rather  favors  the  supposition  that  the 
I^oman  nobility,  after  having  effected  the  abolition  of  roy- 
alty for  life  at  home,  suggested  a  similar  change  of  consti- 
tution to  the  communities  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  at 
length  introduced  aristocratic  government  everywhere  in 
Latium — notwithstanding  the  serious  resistance,  imperilling 
the  stability  of  the  Romano-Latin  league  itself,  which  wai 
probably  offered  on  the  one  hand  by  the  expelled  Tarquins^ 
and  on  the  other  by  the  royal  clans  and  by  partisans  well 
affected  to  monarchy  in  the  other  communities  of  Latium. 
The  mighty  development  of  the  power  of  Etruria  that  oe- 
curred  at  this  very  time,  the  constant  assaults  of  the  Veieo- 
tes,  and  the  expedition  of  Porsena,  may  have  materially 
contributed  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  Latin  nation  to 
the  once-established  form  of  union,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  continued  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
dii^posed  them  for  its  sake  to  acquiesce  in  a  change  of  con- 
stitution for  which,  beyond  doubt,  the  way  had  been  iu 
many  respects  prepared  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
communities,  nay  perhaps  to  submit  even  to  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  rights  of  hegemony. 

The  permanently  united  nation  was  able  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  also  to  extend  on  all  sides  its 
Rome  and       power.     We  have  already  (p.  414)  mentioned 
ftbe  cost  and     that  the  Etruscans  remained  only  for  a  short 
'**"'^  time  in  possession  of  supremacy  over  Latium, 

and  that  matters  on  the  northern  frontier  soon  returned  tc 
the  position  in  which  they  stood  during  the  regal  period ; 
but  it  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  the  expulstrm 

reToludon  in  a  way  whioh  is  not  adequately  explained  by  the  mereriml 
arity  of  the  political  eircmnBtanceB  is  whioh  they  originated. 
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of  the  kings  from  Rome  that  any  real  extension  of  the  R\>> 
man  boundaries  took  place  in  this  direction.  Tbe  conquests 
of  the  earlier  republican  as  of  the  regal  period  were  entire^ 
\y  at  the  expense  of  Rome's  eastern  and  southern  neigh* 
l>ours, — ^tlie  Sabines,  between  the  Tiber  and  Anio ;  the 
Aequi,  settled  next  to  them,  on  the  upper  Anio ;  and  the 
Volscians  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

The  early  period  at  which  the  Sabine  land  became  do- 
pendent  on  Rome  is  shown  by  the  position  which 
penseof  the  it  aflerwards  held.  Even  in  the  Samnite  wars 
a  mea.  ^^^  Roman  armies  regularly  marched  through 

Sabina  as  through  a  peaceful  land  ;  and  at  an  early  epoch — 
much  earlier  than  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Vol- 
Bcian  land — the  Sabine  district  exchanged  its  original  dialect 
for  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  occupation  here  seems  to 
have  encountered  but  few  obstacles.  That  the  Sabines  had 
a  comparatively  feeble  sympathy  with  the  desperate  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  Aequi  and  Volsci,  is  evident  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  annals;  and — what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance— we  find  no  fortresses  to  keep  the  land  in  subjection, 
such  as  were  so  numerously  established  in  the  Volscian 
plain.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  opposition  was  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  Sabine  hordes  probably  about  this  very 
time  poured  themselves  over  Lower  Italy.  Allured  by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  settlements  on  the  Tifernus  and  Voltur- 
nus,  they  may  have  hardly  disputed  the  possession  of  their 
native  land  with  the  Romans ;  and  these  may  have  mas- 
tered the  halMeserted  Sabine  territory  with  little  oppo- 
sition. 

Far  more  vehement  and  lasting  was  the  resistance  of  the 
Attheex-  Aequi  and  Volsci.  We  do  not  intend  to  narrate 
ST^i  Ml?*  *^^  feuds  annually  renewed  with  '.hese  two  peo- 
VoUA.  ples-^feuds  which   are  related   in   the  Roman 

chronicles  in  su}h  a  way  that  the  most  insignificant  foray  is 
icarcely  distinguishable  from  a  momentous  war,  and  histoi- 
ical  connection  is  totally  disregarded ;  it  is  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  permanent  results.  We  plainly  perceive  that  it 
was  the  especial  aim  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  separata 
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the  Aequi  from  the  Volsci.  and  to  become  masters  of  tin 
communications  between  them.  For  this  purpose  the  old- 
est federal  fortresses  or  so-called  Latin  colonies  were  found- 
M2.  ed,  Cora,  Norba  (assigned  to  2^),  and  Signia 

4U.  (stated  to  have  been  reinforced  in  259),  all  of 

which  are  situated  at  the  points  of  conneedon 
between  the  Aequian  and  Volscian  distrirts.  The  object 
League  with  ^^  attained  still  more  fully  by  the  accession 
^eHeniid.  q^  j^Ij^  Heriiici  to  the  league  of  the  Romans  and 
196.  Lntins  (268),  an  accession  which  isolated  the 

Volscians  completely,  and  provided  the  league 
with  a  bulwark  against  the  Sabellian  tribes  dwelling  on  the 
south  »nd  east ;  it  is  easy  therefore  to  perceive  why  this 
little  people  obtained  the  concession  of  full  equality  with 
the  two  others  in  counsel  and  in  distribution  of  the  spoil. 
The  feebler  Aequi  were  thenceforth  but  little  formidable ; 
it  was  sufficient  to  undertake  from  time  to  time  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  against  them.  The  Volscians  opposed  a 
more  serious  resistance,  and  it  was  only  by  gradually  ad- 
vancing  its  fortresses  that  the  league  slowly  gained  ground 

upon  them.  Velitrae  had  already  been  found- 
^^  ed  in  260  as  a  bulwark  for  Latium  ;  it  was  fol* 

442.  lowed  by  Suessa  Pometia,  Ardea  (312),  and, 

singularly  enough,  Circeii  (founded  or  at  least 
^^  strengthened  in  361 ),  which,  as  long  as  Antium 

and  Tarracina  continued  free,  can  only  have  held  communi- 
cation with  Latium  by  sea.     Attempts  were  often  made  to 

occupy  Antium,  and  one  was  temporarily  tjc- 
467.  4S0.  cessful  in  287 ;  but  in  295  the  town  recovered 
Its  freedom,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Gallic  conflagratio!! 

that,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  war  of  thir 

teen  years  (365-377),  the  Romans  gained  a  de 
dded   superiority  in  the   Pomptine  territory,  whicJi  was 

secured  by  the  founding  of  the  fortresses  Satri- 
na^  182.  cum  (360)  and  Setia  (372,  strengthened  in 
179.  375),  and  was  distributed  into  farm-allotmoitt 

10  and  tribes  in  the  year  371  and  following  years. 

After  this  date  the  Volscians  still  perhaps  rosi 
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m  revolty  but  th^y  carried  on  no  further  wars  against 
Rome. 

But  the  more  decided  the  successes  that  the  league  of 
crimwith  Rcmans,  Latins,  and  Hernici  achieved  against 
mincH^rtix:  ^^^  Etruscans,  Sabines,  Aequi,  and  Volsc:,  the 
ifioguo.  more  that   league  became  liable  to  disunion. 

The  reas'jn  lay  partly  in  the  increase  of  the  hegemonio 
power  of  Rome,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  neces- 
sarily springing  out  of  the  existing  circumstances,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  ftlt  as  a  heavy  burden  in  Latium  ;  partly 
in  particular  acts  of  odious  injustice  perpetrated  by  the 
leading  community.  Of  this  nature  was  especially  the  in- 
&mous  sentence  of  arbitration  between  the  Aricini  and  the 
Ardeates  in  308,  in  which  the  Romans,  called  in 
to  be  arbiters  regarding  a  border  territory  in 
dispute  between  the  two  communities,  took  it  to  them- 
selves ;  and  when  this  decision  occasioned  in  Ardea  internal 
dissensions  in  which  the  people  wished  to  join  the  Volsoi, 
while  the  nobility  adhered  to  Rome,  these  dissensions  were 
still  more  disgracefully  employed  as  a  pretext  for  the  des- 
patch of  Roman  colonists  to  the  wealthy  city,  amongst 
whom  the  lands  of  the  adherents  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Rome  were  distributed  (312).  The  main  cause 
however  of  the  internal  breaking  up  of  the 
league  was  the  very  subjugation  of  the  common  foe ;  for- 
bearance ceased  on  one  side,  devotedness  ceased  on  the  other, 
from  the  time  when  they  thought  that  they  had  no  longer 
need  of  each  other.  The  open  breach  between  the  Latins 
and  Hernici  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Romans  on  the  other 
was  more  immediately  occasioned  partly  by  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Celts  and  the  momentary  weakness  which  it 
produced,  partly  by  the  definitive  occupation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  territory.  The  former  allies  soon 
stood  opposed  in  the  field.  Already  Latin  volunteers  in 
great  numbers  had  taken  part  in  the  last  despairing  strug 
gle  of  the  Volsci :  now  the  most  famous  of  the 
Latin  cities,  Lanuvium  (371),  Praeneste  (372- 
n^  8SL  374,  400),  Tusculum  (373),  Tibur  (394,  400), 
"^  "^        and  even  several  of  the  fortresses  established  ir 
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the  Volscian  land  by  the  Bomano-LatiD  league,  8U<^  » 
Velibrae  and  Circeii,  had  to  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms 
and  the  Tiburtines  were  not  afraid  even  to  make  com  moo 
cause  against  Rome  'with  the  once  more  advancing  hordes 
of  the  Gauls.  No  concerted  revolt  however  took  place,  and 
Home  mastered  the  individual  towns  without  much  trouble. 
Tusculum  was  even  compelled  (in  373)  to  give 
up  its  commonwealth  and  to  enter  into  the  bur- 
gess-union of  Rome — ^the  first  instance  of  a  whole  people 
being  incorporated  with  the  Roman  commonwealth — ^while 
it  still  retained  its  walls  and  a  sort  of  de  facto  communal 
independence.  Soon  afber wards  Satricum  met  the  same 
fate. 

The  struggle  with  the  Hernici  was  more  severe  (395i- 
396)  ;  the  first  consular  commander-in-chief  be- 
longing  to  the  plebs,  Lucius  Genucius,  fell  in  it ; 
but  here  too  the  Romans  were  victorious.  The  crisis  ter- 
Renewal  of  minated  with  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  be- 
of^aiii^oer  tween  Rome  and  the  Latin  and  Hemican  con- 
8W.  federacies  in  396.     The  precise  contents  of  these 

treaties  are  not  known,  but  it  is  evident  that  both  confedera- 
cies submitted  once  more,  and  probably  on  harder  terms, 
to  the  Roman  hegemony.  The  institution  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  of  two  new  tribes  in  the  Pomptine  terri- 
tory shows  clearly  the  mighty  advances  made  by  the  Ro» 
man  power. 

In  manifest  connection  with  this  crisis  in  the  relations 
ciiMin  f  ^^tween  Rome  and  Latium  stands  the  closing 
theLttiJn  of  the  Latin  confederation*  which  took  place 
Mon.  about  the  year  370,  although  we  cannot  precise- 

ly determine  whether  it  was  the  effect  or,  as  is 

•  In  the  list  given  by  Dionysius  (▼.  61)  of  the  thirty  Latin  federal 

cities '-the  only  list  which  we  possess  —  there  are  named  the  ArdeateSi 

^  Arii'ini,  Boviliani.  Bubentani  (site  unknown),  Gorni  (Corani  f^ 

Corventani  (site  unknown),  Gircdenses,  Coriolam,  Corbinteib 

Cabaui  (perhaps  the  Cabensee  on  the  Alban  Mount,  BuU.  dtW  Ifut.  1861, 

p.  206),  Fortinei  (unknown),  Gabini,  Laurentes,  LaouiinH 

Layinates,  Lubicani,  Nomentani,  Norbani,  Praenestini,  Pedanl 
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more  probable,  the  cause  of  tlie  revolt  of  Latium  which  w« 
have  just  described.  As  the  law  had  hitherto  stood,  every 
sovereign  city  founded  by  Rome  and  Latium  took  its  place 
among  the  communes  entitled  to  participate  in  the  fbdera] 
festival  and  federal  diet,  whereas  every  community  incorpo- 
rated with  another  city  and  thereby  politically  annihilatod 
was  erased  from  the  ranks  of  the  members  of  the  league. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  according  to  Latin  use  and 
wont  the  number  once  fixed  of  thirty  confederate  communi- 
ties was  so  adhered  to,  that  of  the  participating  cities  never 
more  and  never  less  than  thirty  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  a 
number  of  the  communities  that  were  later  in  entering,  or 
were  disqualified  for  their  trifling  importance  or  for  the 
crimes  they  had  committed,  were  without  the  right  of  vofc- 

Querquetulani  (mte  unknown),  Satricani,  Soaptini,  Setini,  Tellenii  (site 
unknown),  Tiburtini,  Tuscolani,  Tolerini  (rite  unknown),  Tricrini  (un- 
known), and  Yelitemi.  The  occasional  notices  of  communities  entitled 
to  participate,  such  as  of  Ardea  (Liv.  xxxiL  1),  Laurentom  (Liv.  xxxrii. 
8),  Lanuvium  (Liv.  xli.  16),  Boviliae,  Gabii,  Labici  (Cicero,  pro  Plane, 
9,  28)  agree  with  this  list  Dionjsius  g^ves  it  on  occasion  of  the  declnra- 
tion  of  war  by  Latium  against  Rome  in  256,  and  it  was  natural  therefore 
108,  to  regard — according  to  the  view  of  Niebuhr — this  list  as  de* 

K4.  rived  from  the  well-known  renewal  of  the  league  in  261.  But, 

as  in  this  list  drawn  up  according  to  the  Latin  alphabet  the 
letter  g  appears  in  a  position  which  it  certainly  had  not  at 
the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  scarcely  came  to  occupy  before  the 
fifth  century  (see  my  UnleritalUche  DiaL  p.  88),  it  must  be 
taken  from  a  much  more  recent  source ;  and  it  is'by  far  the 
simplest  hypothesis  to  recognize  it  as  a  list  of  those  places  which  were 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Latin  confederacy, 
and  which  Dionysius  in  accordance  with  his  systematising 
'^  custom  specifies  as  its  original  component  elements.    It  is  to 

foe  noticed  that  the  list  presents  not  a  single  non-Latin  community,  not 
even  Caere,  but  simply  enumerates  places  originally  Latin  or  occupied 
ty  Latin  colonies  — no  one  will  lay  stress  on  Corbio  and  Corioli 
as  exceptions.  Kow  if  we  compare  with  this  list  that  of  the  Latin  co- 
lonies, we  find  that  of  the  nine  which  had  been  founded  down  to  869— 
Suessa  Pometia,  Cora,  Signia,  Vditrae,  Norba,  Antium  (if 
^^  this  was  really  a  Latin  colony,  see  p.  444),  ArdeOy  Oireeii,  and 

Ai^rtctim— the  six  marked  in  italics,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  those 
founded  later  none  but  Setia  established  in  872,  ooour  in  the  Dionjnai 
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ing.    In  this  way  the  oonfederaoj  was  conitli 
"^  tuted  about  370  as  fullowa.     Of  old  Latin  town 

9hip8  there  were — besides  some  which  have  fallen  into  ob« 
livion,  or  whose  sites  are  unknown — still  autonomous  and 
entitled  to  vote,  Nomentum,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Aiiio ;  Tibur,  Gabii,  Scaptia,  Labici,*  Pedum,  and  Pi-aenesta 


list  The  Latin  colonics  therefore  that  were  instituted  before  870  wet «^ 
while  those  founded  subsequently  were  not,  members  participating  in 
the  Alban  festiral.  The  circumstance  that  Suessa  Pometia  and  Antinm 
are  wanting  in  Dionysius  is  notinconsiRtent  with  this  view,  for  both  wers 
lost  again  soon  after  their  colonization,  and  Anrium  remained  for  a  kmg 
time  afterwards  a  chief  fortre8s  of  the  V olsci,  while  Suessa  speedily  per- 
ished. The  only 'real  incomistency  with  the  rule  which  we  have  laid 
down  is  the  absence  of  Signia  and  the  oceun-v^nce  of  Setia  ;  so  that  it  Is 
natural  cither  to  suggest  that  :gHTINnN  should  be  changed  into  SIFNINXIN, 
or  to  a&sume  that  the  foundation  of  Setia  had  been  already  determined 
on  before  870,  and  that  Signia  was  among  the  non- voting  oomroamties. 
At  any  rate  this  isolated  exception  cannot  alTect  a  rule  that  otherwise  so 
thoroughly  applies.  In  entire  harmony  with  what  we  might  expect,  all 
peaces  are  absent  from  this  list  which  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
community  before  370 — such  as  Ostia,  Antemnae,  and  Alba;  whereas 
those  incorporated  later  are  retained  in  it,  such  as  Tuaculum,  Satricum, 
Cora,  Velitrae,  all  of  which  must  hare  forfeited  their  soverei^uty  betweeo 
37o  and  686. 

As  regards  the  list  given  by  Pliny  of  thirty-two  townships  extinct  in 
his  tlmo  which  had  formerly  participated  in  the  Albac  festival,  after  de- 
duction of  eight  that  nl.^  occur  in  Dionysiiis  (for  thoCusuetani  of  Pliny 
appear  to  be  the  Gorventani  of  Dionysius,  and  the  Tuticnses  of  the  for- 
mor  to  be'the  Tiiciini  of  the  latter)  there  remain  twenty-four  townships, 
most  of  them  quite  unknown,  doubtless  made  up  partly  of  those  seven* 
teen  non-Toting  communities  —  many  of  which  were  perhaps  the  very 
oldest.,  subsequently  disqualified  members  of  the  AVjan  festal  league — 
partly  of  a  number  of  other  decayed  or  excluded  members  of  the  league^ 
io  which  latter  class  in  particular  the  ancient  presiding  township  of  Al- 
ba, also  named  by  Pliny,  belonged. 

*  Livy  certainly  states  (iy.  47)  that  Labid  became  a  colony  in  SSft. 
B«t  —  apart  Awn  the  fact  that  Dio:!oras  (xiii.  6)  says  nothing  of  it— 
Labici  cannot  iutve  been  a  burgeea-colony,  for  the  town  did  not  lie  on 
tlie  const  and  besides  it  appears  subsequenUy  as  still  in  poesesaion  of  an- 
tonomy ;  nor  can  it  have  been  a  Lati^  one,  for  there  is  not,  nor  can  then 
be  from  the  nature  of  these  foundations,  a  single  other  example  of  a  Ij^ 
tin  colony  established  in  the  original  Latium.    Here  as  elsewhere  it  it 
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between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  range ;  Corbio,  Tusculum, 
Bovillae,  Aricia,  Corioli,  and  Lanuvium  on  the  Alban  range ; 
lastly,  Laurentum  and  Lavinium  in  the  plain  along  the  coast. 
To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  colonies  instituted  hy  Rome 
and  the  Latin  league  ;  Ardea  in  the  former  territory  of  the 
Kutuli,  and  Velitrae,  Satricum,  Cora,  Norba,  Setia  and 
Ciroeii  in  that  of  the  Volsci.  Besides,  seventeen  other 
townships,  whose  names  are  not  known  with  certainty,  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  Latin  festival  without 
the  right  of  voting.  On  this  footing — of  forty-seven  town- 
ships entitled  to  participate  and  thirty  entitled  to  vote— the 
Latin  confederacy  continued  henceforward  unalterably  fixed. 
The  Latin  communities  founded  subsequently,  such  as  Su- 
trium,  Nepete  (p.  432),  Cales,  and  Tarracina,  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  nor  were  the  Latin  communi- 
ties subsequently  divested  of  their  autonomy,  such  as  Tus- 
culum  and  Satricum,  erased  from  the  list. 

With  this  closing  of  the  confederacy  was  connected  the 
geographical  settlement  of  the  limits  of  Latin m. 
S^^umfta  f  ^  ^^"^  ^  ^^®  Latin  confederacy  continued  open, 
haHnm.  the  bounds  of  Latium  had  advanced  with  the 
establishment  of  new  federal  cities :  but  as  the 
later  Latin  colonies  had  no  share  in  the  Alban  festival,  they 
were  not  regarded  geographically  as  part  of  Latium.  For 
this  reason  doubtless  Ardea  and  Circeii  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  Latium,  but  not  Sutrium  or  Tarracina. 

But  not  only  were  the  places  on  which  Latin  privileges 
f^  were  bestowed  after  370  kept  aloof  from  the 

^'m^  ^  federal  association ;  they  were  isolated  also  from 
^^iiroSSd  ^°®  another  as  respected  private  rights.  While 
iriv«t«  each  of  them  was  allow^  to  have  reciprocity 

"*  of  commercial  dealings  and  probably  also  of 

marriage  {eommercium  et  eannubium)  with  Rome,  no  such 
reeiprocity  was  permitted  with  the  other  Latin  communi* 


us. 


most  probable— especiallT  ss  two  /tt^era  are  named  as  the  por 
tion  of  land  allotted — that  a  public  asBignation  to  the  bar 
has  been  oonfounded  with  a  colonial  assignation  (p.  260). 
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tics.  The  burgess  of  Sutrium,  for  example,  might  |:«>68e8i 
in  full  property  a  piece  of  ground  in  Rome,  but  tiot  m 
Praeneste ;  and  might  have  legitimate  chi'dren  with  a  R^ 
man,  but  not  with  a  Tiburtine,  wife.* 

Hitherto  considerable  freedom  of  movement  had  ^err 
allowed  within  the  confederacy.  A  separate 
of  Apdciai  league  for  instance  of  the  fiye  old  Latin  commu- 
^^^  nities,  Aricia,  Tusculum,  Tibur,  LanuTium,  and 

Laurent um,  and  of  the  three  new  Latin,  Ardea,  Saessa  Po 
metia,  and  Cora,  had  been  permitted  to  group  itself  roond 
the  shrino  of  the  Aricine  Diana.  It  is  doubtless  not  tint 
mere  result  of  accident  that  we  find  no  further  instance  in 
later  times  of  such  special  confederations  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 

We  may  likewise  assign  to  this  epoch  the  further  ro 
Revision  of  Hiodelling  which  the  Latin  municipal  oonstitu- 
the  munici-      tions  underwent,  and  their  complete  assimilatimi 

pal  cozLstitu-  i.T»  1        A 

ciuDs.  Po-  to  the  constitution  of  Rome.  In  alter  times  two 
aediles,  intrusted  with  the  police-supervision  of 
markets  and  highways  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
connection  therewith,  make  their  appearance  side  by  side 
with  the  two  praetors  as  necessary  elements  of  the  Latin 
magistracy.  The  institution  of  these  urban  police  funciion- 
aries,  which  evidently  took  place  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  leading  power  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
federation,  certainly  cannot  have  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  curule  aedileship  in  Rome,  which  occurred 
in  387  ;  probably  it  took  place  about  that  very 
time.  Beyond  doubt  the  arrangement  was  only  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  curtailing  the  liberties  and  modifying 
the  organization  of  the  federal  communities  in  the  interest 
of  aristocratic  policy. 

After  the  fall  of  Veii  and  the  conquest  of  the  Pomptine 

*  This  xvetrii'tion  of  the  ancient  full  reciprocity  of  Latin  righu  fiisl 

occnrs  in  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  in  416  (Lit.  yiil  14);  but 

^^  a«  the  system  of  isolation  of  which  it  was  an  ej>aential  part^ 

first  began  in  reference  to  the  Latin  colonies  settled  after  870,  and  was 

only  generalized  in  416,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  alteration  heroi 
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Pomin^tion  t<^rritory,  Rome  evidently  felt  herself  powerful 
maiu^'ma.  ®^<^"g^  ^  tighten  the  reins  of  her  hegennony 
SS'^SSm!      *"^  ^  reduce  the  whole  of  the  Latin  cities  tc  a 

position  so  dependent  that  they  became  virtual* 
MS.  ly  her  subjects*     At  this  period  (406)  the  Cai^ 

thaginians,  in  a  commercial  treaty  concluded 
with  Home,  bound  themselves  to  inflict  no  injury  on  the 
Latins  who  were  subject  to  Rome,  viz.  the  maritime  towns 
of  Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina;  if,  however,  any 
one  of  the  Latin  towns  should  revolt  from  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, the  Phoenicians  were  to  be  allowed  to  attack  it,  but  in 
the  event  of  conquering  it  they  were  bound  not  to  raze  it 
but  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Romans.  This  plainly  shows  b} 
what  chains  the  Roman  community  bound  to  itself  its  de* 
pendencies,  and  how  much  a  town^  which  dared  to  with 
draw  from  the  native  protectorate,  sacrificed  or  risked  by 
such  a  course. 

It  is  true  that  even  now  the  Latin  confederacy  at  least — 
if  not  also  the  Hemican — ^retained  its  formal  title  to  a  third 
of  the  gains  of  war,  and  doubtless  some  other  remnants  of 
the  former  equality  of  rights ;  but  what  was  palpably  lost 
was  important  enough  to  explain  the  exasperation  which  at 
this  period  prevailed  among  the  Latins  against  Rome.  Not 
only  did  numerous  Latin  volunteers  fight  under  foreign 
standards  against  the  community  at  their  head,  wherever 

they  found  armies  in  the  field  against  Rome; 
sia  but  in  405  the  Latin  league  itself  resolved  to 

Oonidon  refuse  to  the  Romans  its  cont.ngent.  To  all 
Bomaasfljid  appearance  a  renewed  rising  of  the  whole  Latin 
tt^m-        confederacy  might  be  anticipated  at  no  distant 

date ;  and  at  that  very  moment  a  collision  was 
imminent  with  another  Italian  nation,  which  was  able  to  en- 
counter on  equal  terms  the  united  strength  of  the  Latin 
stock.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Volsciaiis  no  consider- 
able people  in  the  first  instance  opposed  the  Romans  in  the 

south;  their  legions  unchecked  approached  the 
U7,  Liris.     As  early  as  397  they  had  contended  suo 

Ml.  oessfully  with  the  Privemates ;  and  in  409  with 

the  Aurunci,  from  whom  they  wrested  Sora  on 
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the  liiis.  Thus  the  Roman  armies  had  reached  the  Sai» 
Elite  frontier ;  and  the  friendiy  allianoe,  which  the  two  bntvest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  nations  oonciuded  with 
each  other  in  400,  was  the  sure  token  of  an  ap 
proaching  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  Ital  j — 
a  struggle  which  threatened  to  become  interwoven  with  the 
dangerous  crisis  in  the  Latin  nation. 

The  Samnite  nation,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
Oonquttitsof  ^^  *^®  Tarquins  from  Rome,  had  doubtless  al- 
t^jSam-  ready  been  for  a  considerable  period  in  posses- 
•oath  of  sion  of  the  hill-country  which  rises  between  tlie 
Apulian  and  Campanian  plains  and  con.mands 
them  both,  had  hitherto  found  its  further  advanoe  impeded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Daunians — the  power  and  prtieperity 
of  Arpi  fall  within  .this  period — on  the  other  by  the  Greeks 
and  Etniscans.  But  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power  towards 
450  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  decline  of  tlie 

tto-«5a  Greek  colonies  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  cen- 

tury, made  room  for  them  towards  the  west  and  south  ;  and 
now  one  Samnite  host  after  another  marched  down  to,  and 
even  moved  across,  the  south  Italian  scaa     They  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  bay,  with  which 
the  name  of  the  Campauiaus  has  been  associated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  the  Etruscans  there  were 
suppressed,  and  the  Greeks  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds;    Capua  was  wrested  fi-om  the  former 
(330),  Cumae  from  the  latter  (334).     About  the 
same  time,  perhaps  even  earlier,  the  Lucanians  appeared  In 
Magna  Graecia :  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they 
were  involved  in  conflict  with  the  people  of  Terina  and 
Thurii ;  and  a  considerable  time  before  864  they 
had  established  themselves  in  the  Greek  Laus. 
About  this  period  their  levy  amounted  to  30,000  in&ntry  and 
4,000  cavalry.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  men- 
tion first  occurs  of  the  separate  confederacy  of  the  Bruttii,^ 

*  The  name  itself  is  very  ancient;  in  ftict  it  i»  the  most  ancien*.  ii»i 
digenouB  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Galabiia  (Antlochu^ 
I'V.  6.  Miill.).    The  well-known  derivation  is  doubtless  sin  invcntioD. 
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who  had  detached  themselves  from  the  Lui^aniana-^ 
not,  like  the  other  Sabellian  stocks,  as  a  colony,  but 
thi:ough  a  quarrel — and  had  become  mixed  up  with  many 
foreign  elements.  The  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  tried  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  the  barbarians;  the  league  of  the 
Achaean  cities  was  reconstructed  in  861 ;  and  it 
was  determined  that,  if  any  of  the  allied  townK 
should  be  assailed  by  the  Lucanians,  all  should  furnish  con« 
tingents,  and  that  the  leaders  of  contingents  which  failed  to 
appear  should  suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  But  even 
the  union  of  Magna  Graecia  no  longer  availed ;  for  the  ruler 
of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  the  Elder,  made  common  cause  with 
the  Italians  against  his  countrymen.  While  Dionysius 
wrested  from  the  fleets  of  Magna  Graecia  the  mastery  of 
the  Italian  seas,  one  Greek  city  after  another  was  occupied 
or  annihilated  by  the  Italians.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  drole  of  flourishing  cities  was  destroyed  or  laid  deso- 
late. Only  a  few  Greek  settlements,  such  as  Neapolis,  suc- 
ceeded with  difiiculty,  and  more  by  means  of  treaties  than 
by  force  of  arms,  in  preserving  their  existence  and  their  na> 
tionality.  Tarentum  alone  remained  thoroughly  indepen« 
dent  and  powerful,  maintaining  its  ground  in  consequence 
of  its  more  remote  position  and  of  its  preparation  for  war 
—the  result  of  its  constant  conflicts  with  the  Messapians. 
Even  that  city,  however,  had  constantly  to  fight  for  its  ex- 
istence with  the  Lucanians,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
alliances  and  mercenaries  in  the  mother-country  of  Greece. 
About  the  period  when  Veii  and  the  Pomptine  plain 
came  into  the  hands  of  Rome,  the  Samnite  hordes  were 
alieady  in  possession  of  all  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unconnected  Greek  colonies,  and  of  the  Apulo- 
Messapian  coast.  The  Greek  Periplus,  composed  about 
418,  sets  down  the  Samnites  proper  with  their 
^  Ave  tongues  '*  as  reaching  from  the  one  sea  to  the 
3iher ;  and  specifies  the  Campanians  as  adjoining  them  on  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  to  the  north,  and  the  Lucanians  to  the  south, 
amongst  whom  in  this  instance,  as  often,  the  Bruttii  are  in- 
dnded,  and  who  already  had  the  whole  coast  apportioned 
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among  them  from  Paestum  on  the  Tyrrhene,  to  Thurii  ob 
the  Ionic,  sea.    In  fact  to  one  who  compares  the  achieve 
nients  of  the  two  great  nations  of  Italy,  the  Latins  and  tht 
Samnites,  before  they  came  into  contact,  the  career  of  oi  d- 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  latter  appears  far  wider  and  mon 
splendid  than  that  of  the  former.     But  the  character  vi 
their  conquests  was  essentially  different.    ¥tcm  the  fixed 
urban  centre  which  Latium  posse3sed  in  Rome  the  dominioo 
of  the  Latin  stock  spread  slowly  on  all  sides,  and  lay  with- 
m  limits   comparatively  narrow;    but  it  planted  its   fixrt 
firmly  at  every  step,  partly  by  founding  fortified  towns  ol 
the  Roman  type  with  the  rights  of  dependent  allies,  partly 
by  Romanizing  the  territory  which  it  conquered.     It  iras 
otherwise  with  Samnium.    There  was  in  its  case  no  single 
leading  community  and  therefore  no  policy  of  conquest. 
While  the  conquest  of  the  Veientino  and  Pomptine  territo 
ries  was  for  Rome  a  real  enlai-gement  of  power,  Samnium 
was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  the  rise  of  the 
Campanian  cities  and  of  the  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  confed- 
eracies ;  for  every  swarm,  which  had  sought  and  found  new 
settlements,  thenceforward  pursued  a  path  of  its  own. 

The  Samnite  tribes  filled  a  disproportionately  large 
Relation*  space,  while  yet  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
SamnfSi*^^*  make  it  thoroughly  their  own.  The  lai^er  Greek 
g.dthe  cities,  Tarentum,  Thurii,  Croton,  Metapontum, 

Heraclea,  Rhegium,  and  Neapolis,  although 
weakened  and  often  dependent,  continued  to  exist ;  and  the 
Hellenes  were  toleratcxl  even  in  the  open  country  and  in  the 
smaller  towns,  so  that  Cumae  for  instance,  Posidonia,  Laua, 
and  Hipponium,  still  remained — as  the  Periplus  already 
mentioned  and  coins  show — Greek  cities  even  under  San>- 
nite  rule.  Mixed  populations  thus  arose;  the  bi-lingual 
Bruttii,  in  particular,  included  Hellenic  as  i^ell  as  Samnite 
elements  and  even  perhaps  remains  of  the  ancient  autocfa 
thones ;  in  Lucania  and  Campania  also  similar  mixtures 
must  to  a  lesser  extent  have  taken  place. 

The  Samnite  nation,  moreover,  could  not  resist  the  dan 
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o^panka  g^^us  charm  of  Hellenic  culture ;  lefiSt  of  all 
HeU^ninu  Jq  Campania,  where  Neapolis  early  entered  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  immigrants,  and  where  the  sky 
itself  humanized  the  barbarians.  Capua,  Nsla,  Nuceria 
and  Teanum,  although  having  a  purely  Samnite  popu]atii>n^ 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  a  Greek  civic  constitution  ;  io 
fact  the  indigenous  cantonal  form  o(  constitution  could  not 
p<»ssibly  subsist  under  these  altered  circumstances.  The 
Samnite  cities  of  Campania  began  to  coin  money,  in  part 
with  Greek  inscriptions;  Capua  became  by  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  the  second  city  in  Italy  in  point  of  size — 
the  first  in  point  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  deep  demoral- 
ization, in  which  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancients 
that  city  surpassed  all  others  in  Italy,  is  especially  reflected 
in  the  mercenary  recruiting  and  in  the  gladiatorihl  sports, 
both  of  which  pre-eminently  flourished  in  Capua.  No» 
where  did  recruiting  officers  find  so  numerous  a  concourse  as 
in  this  metropolis  of  demoralized  civilization  ;  while  Capua 
knew  not  how  to  save  itself  from  the  attacks  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  warlike  Campanian  youth  flocked  forth  in  crowds 
under  self-elected  condottieriy  especially  to  Sicily.  How 
deeply  these  soldiers  of  fortune  influenced  by  their  enter- 
prises the  destinies  of  Italy,  we  shall  have  afterwards  to 
sliow ;  they  form  as  characteristic  a  feature  of  Campanian 
life  as  the  gladiatorial  sports  which  likewise,  if  they  did  not 
originate,  were  at  any  rate  carried  to  perfection  in  Capua. 
There  sets  of  gladiators  made  their  appearance  even  during 
banquets ;  and  their  number  was  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  guests  invited.  This  degeneracy  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Samnite  city — a  degeneracy  which  bi^yond  doubt  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Etruscan  habits  that  lingered 
there — must  have  been  fatal  for  the  nation  at  large ;  al 
tliough  the  Campanian  nobility  know  how  to  combine  chiv- 
alrous valour  and  high  mental  culture  with  the  deepest 
moral  corruption,  it  could  never  become  to  its  nation  what 
the  Roman  nobility  was  to  the  Latin.  Hellenic  influence 
Dad  a  similar,  though  less  powerful,  effect  on  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians  as  on  the  Campaniuns.    The  objects  disco v« 
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ered  in  the  tombs  throughout  all  these  regions  show  how 
Greek  ac^  was  cherished  there  in  barbaric  luxuriance ;  the 
rich  ornaments  of  gold  and  amber  and  the  magnifioent 
painted  pottery,  which  are  now  disinterred  from  the  abodes 
of  the  dead,  enable  us  to  conjecture  how  extensive  had  bet-n 
their  departure  from  the  ancient  manners  of  their  fiitfaers. 
Other  indications  are  preserved  in  their  writing.  The  old 
national  writing  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  north  was  abandoned  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttiana, 
and  exchanged  for  Greek ;  while  in  Campania  the  national 
alphabet,  and  perhaps  also  the  language,  developed  itsdf 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  model  into  greater  clear- 
ness and  delicacy.  We  meet  even  with  isolated  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  Samnite  land,  properly  so  called,  alone  remained 
TbeSamnita  unaflected  by  these  innovations,  which,  beautilnl 
«iniBden«j.  ^q^  natural  as  they  may  to  some  extent  have 
been,  powerfully  contributed  to  relax  still  more  the  bond 
of  national  unity  which  even  from  the  first  was  loose. 
Through  the  influence  of  Hellenic  habits  a  deep  schism 
took  place  in  the  Samnite  stock.  The  civilized  **  Philhel- 
lenes  "  of  Campania  were  accustomed  to  tremble  like  the 
Hellenes  themselves  before  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  were  continually  penetrating  into  Ckmpania  and 
disturbing  the  degenerate  earlier  settlers.  Rome  was  a 
compact  state,  having  the  strength  of  all  Latium  at  its  dis- 
posal ;  its  subjects  might  murmur,  but  they  obeyed.  The 
8amnite  stock  was  dispersed  and  divided;  and,  while  the 
confederacy  in  Samnium  proper  had  preserved  unimpaired 
the  manners  and  valour  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  on 
tliat  very  account  completely  at  variance  with  the  other 
Bamnite  tribes  and  towns 

In  fact,  it  was  this  variance  between  the  Samnites  of  the 
Submi-sioii  pl*^^  *"^  *^®  Samnites  of  the  mountains  that 
of  Capua  to     led  the  Romans  over  the  Liris.    The  Sididni  in 

Rome. 

Teanum,  and  the  Campanians  in  Capua,  sought 

Ml  aid  from  the  Romans  (411)  agcunst  their  own 

countrymen,  who  in  swarms  ever  renewed  rav 
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aged  their  territory  and  threatened  to  establish  themselves 
there.  When  the  desired  Alliance  was  refused,  the  Cam  pa- 
nian  envoys  made  ofler  of  the  submission  of  their  country 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome :  and  the  Romans  were  unable 
Rome  nod  ^  fesist  the  bait.  Roman  envoys  were  sent  to 
?omeS"  ^^  Samnitcs  to  inform  them  of  the  new  acqui- 
temfl.  sition,  and  to  summon  them  to  respect  the  terri- 

tory of  the  friendly  power.  The  further  course  of  events 
can  no  longer  be  ascertained  in  detail ;  *  we  discover  only 

*  Perhaps  no  section  of  the  Roman  annals  has  been  more  disfigured 
Ihan  the  narrative  of  the  first  Samnite-Latin  war,  as  it  stands  or  stood  in 
Livy,  Dionysius,  and  Appian.  It  runs  somewhat  to  the  following  effect 
After  both  consols  had  marched  into  Campania  in  411,  first  the  consul 
Mircus  Valerius  Corvus  gained  a  Fevere  and  bloody  victory  over  tlie 
Samnites  at  mount  Gaums ;  then  his  colleague  Anlus  Comeliiis  Oossus 
gained  another,  afler  he  had  been  rescued  from  annihilation  in  a  narrow 
pa.«s  by  the  self-devotion  of  a  division  led  by  the  military  trilmne  Pub- 
iius  Deoius.  The  third  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  by  both  consuls 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Caudine  Pass  near  Sue^ula ;  the  Samnites  were 
completely  vanquished — ^forty-ihousand  of  their  shields  were  picked  up 
on  the  field  of  battle — and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  peace,  in 
which  the  Romans  retained  Capua^  which  had  given  itself  over  to  their 
possession,  while  they  left  Teanura  to  the  Samnites  (413).  Congratula- 
tions came  f  om  all  sides,  even  from  Carthage.  The  Latins,  who  had  re- 
fused their  contingent  and  seemed  to  be  arming  against  Rome,  turned 
their  arms  not  against  Rome  but  against  the  Paeligni,  while  the  Romans 
were  occupied  first  with  a  military  conspiracy  of  the  garrison  left  behind 
in  Campania  (412),  then  with  the  capture  of  Privemum  (413)  and  the 
war  against  the  Antiatcs.  But  now  a  sudden  and  singular  change  oo- 
ourred  in  the  position  of  parties.  The  Latins,  who  had  demanded  in 
vain  Roman  citizenship  and  a  share  in  the  consulate,  rose  against  Rome 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sidicines,  who  had  vainly  offered  to  submit  to  the 
Bomans  and  knew  not  how  to  save  themselves  from  the  Samnites,  and 
with  the  Campanians,  who  were  already  tired  of  the  Roman  rule.  Only 
the  Laurentes  in  Latium  and  the  equiies  of  Campania  adhered  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  who  on  their  part  found  support  among  the  Paeligni  and  Sam- 
aites.  The  Latin  army  fell  upon  Samnium ;  the  Roman o-Samnite  army, 
tfter  it  had  marched  to  the  Fucine  lake  and  from  thence,  avoiding  La- 
tium, faito  Campania,  fought  the  decisive  battle  against  the  combined 
Latins  nnd  Campanians  at  Vesuvius;  the  consul  .Titus  Manlius  Imperio- 
ius,  after  he  had  himself  restored  the  wavering  discipline  of  the  army 
by  the  execution  of  his  own  son  who  had  slain  a  foe  in  opposition  to  o^ 
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that — ^whether  after  a  campajgn,  or  without  the  interTentiai 
cf  a  war — Rome  and  Saomium  can.e  to  an  agreement,  bj 
which  Capua  was  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romaoa,  Tct^ 
num  in  the  handa  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  upper  Liris  io 
those  of  the  VoUcians.  The  consent  of  the  Samnites  to 
treat  is  explained  bj  the  eneigetic  exertions  made  aboot  thk 
very  period  by  the  Tarentines  to  get  quit  of  thdr  SabeUiap 

neighbours.  But  the  Romans  also  had  gor>d 
£eu^^  reason  for  coming  to  terms  as  quicid j  as  poosi' 
nJ^cuDfa^  ble  with  the  Samnites ;  for  the  impending  traa- 
£^  sition  of  the  region  bordo-ing  on  the  south  of 

Latium  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  con- 
verted the  ferment  that  had  long  existed  amor^  the  Latins 
into  open  insurrection.  All  the  original  Latin  tawnsy  even 
the  Tusculans  who  had  been  received  into  the  burgess-union 
of  Rome,  decUu^  against  Rome,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Laurentes,  whereas  all  the  Roman  colonies  in  La* 
tium,  with  the  exception  of  Velitrae,  adhered  to  the  Ronuui 
alliance.    We  can  readily  understand  how  the  Capuans,  not* 

den  from  head-quarters,  and  after  his  coUeague  PuUios  Deciua  Xus  had 
appeased  the  gods  by  sacrificing  his  life,  at  length  gained  the  yictory 
by  calliDg  up  the  last  reso-ves.  But  the  war  was  only  termi- 
nated by  a  pecoiid  battle,  in  which  the  consul  Manlius  en- 
gaged the  Latins  and  Campanians  near  Trifanum ;  Latium  and  Capua 
submitted,  and  were  mulcted  in  a  portion  of  their  territory. 

The  judicious  and  candid  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  re- 
port swarms  with  all  eorts  of  impossibilities.  Sueh  are  the  statement  of 
the  Antiates  waging  war  after  the  surrender  of  377  (Liv.  vL 
88);  the  independent  campaign  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Paeligoi,  in  distinct  contradiction  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween Rome  and  Latium ;  the  unprecedented  march  of  the  Roman  army 
through  the  Marsian  and  Somnite  territory  to  Capua,  while  all  Latium 
was  in  arms  against  Rome ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  equally  confused  and 
sentimental  account  of  the  military  insurrccUon  of  412,  and  the  story  of 
^^  Its  compulsory  leader,  the  lame  Titus  Quinctius,  the  Romas 

Gdtz  von  Berlichingen.    Still  more  suspicious,  perhaps,  are 
III  the  repetitious.    Such  is  the  story  of  the  military  tribune 

Publiiis  Decius  modelled  on  the  courageous  deed  of  Marcus 
Calpumius  tiamma,  or  whatever  he  was  called,  in  the  first 
Funic  war;  such  is  the  recurrence  of  the  conquest  of  Priref* 
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withstanding  their  very  recent  and  voluntarily  offered  sub- 
mission  to  the  Romans,  should  eagerly  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  ridding  themselves  of  the  Hitman  rule 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  optimate  party  that 
adhered  to  the  treaty  with  Rome,  should  make  common 
cause  with  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  how  the  Volscians 
iihould  no  less  recognize  in  this  Latin  revolt  the  last  chance 
of  recovering  their  fjeedom  and  should  likewise  take  to 
arms ;  but  we  do  not  know  through  what  motives  the  Her- 
nici  abstained  like  the  Campanian  aristocracy  from  taking 
part  in  the  revolt.  The  position  of  the  Romans  was  crit- 
ical ;  the  legions  which  had  crossed  the  Liris  and  occupied 
Campania  were  cut  off  by  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  and 

Tolsci  from  their  home,  and  a  victory  alono 
2J]SSj^     could  save  them.    The  decisive  battle  was  fought 

near  Trifunum  (between  Mintumae,  Suessa,  and 
84a  Sinuessa)  in  414 ;  the  consul  Titus  Manlius  Im- 

periosus  Torquatus  achieved  a  complete  victory 

899  nuin  1  y  Gaius  PlaatioB  in  tbo  year  426,  wliich  accocd  con- 

quest alone  is  registered  in  the  triumphal  Fasti ;  such  is  the  aelf-immo- 
lation  of  PubliuB  Deoius,  repeated,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  case  of  hia 
jn-  600  in  469.    Throughout  this  section  the  whole  represent 

ation  betmys  a  different  period  and  a  different  hand  from 
the  other  more  credible  accounts  of  the  annals.  The  narrative  is  full 
of  detailed  pictures  of  battles ;  of  inwoTcn  anecdotes,  such  as  that  of 
the  praetor  of  Setia,  who  broalcs  his  neck  on  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
bouse  because  he  had  been  audaoious  enough  to  solicit  the  consulship, 
and  the  various  anecdotes  concocted  out  of  the  surname  of  Titus  Man« 
lius ;  and  of  prolix  and  somewhat  suspicious  archaeological  digressions. 
In  this  class  we  include  the  history  of  the  legion — of  which  the  notice, 
most  probably  apocryphal,  in  Uv.  i.  62,  regarding  the  maniple  of  Ro* 
mans  and  Latins  intermingled  formed  by  the  second  Tarquin,  is  evidenclj 
uiother  fragment;  the  erroneous  view  given  of  the  treaty  .between 
Capua  and  Rome  (see  my  Rom,  Mumncesen^  p.  S84,  n.  122);  the  fonnu- 
kiries  of  self-devotion,  the  Campanian  denariusy  the  Laurentine  alliance, 
and  the  binajugera  in  the  assignation  (p.  448  n.).  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  appears  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  Diodorus,  who  follows 
other  and  dflen  older  accounts,  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  any  of 
these  events  eicept  the  last  battle  of  Trifanum ;  a  battle  in  fact  that  ill 
accords  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rulei 
of  poetical  jurtice,  ought  to  have  concluded  with  the  death  of  Deciu8> 
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over  the  united  Latins  and  Campanians.  In  tbe  two  follow' 
ing  years  the  several  towns  of  the  Latins  and  Volsd,  so  &r 
as  they  still  oifered  resistance,  were  reduced  by  capitalatioii 
or  assault,  and  the  whole  country  was  brought  into  subjeo 
tion. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin 

league.     It  was  transformed  from  an  indep^i- 
^  the  Laun    dent  political  federation  into  a  mere  associaticii 
**"'  for  the  purpose  of  a  religious  festival ;  the  an- 

cient stipulated  rights  of  the  confederacy  as  to  a  maximuni 
for  the  levy  of  troops  and  a  share  of  the  gains  of  war  ip&^ 
ished  as  such  along  with  it,  and  assumed,  where  they  wa« 
recognized  in  future,  the  character  of  acts  of  grace.  Instead 
of  the  one  treaty  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Latin  confederacy  on  the  other,  perpetual  alliances  were  en- 
tered into  between  Rome  and  the  several  confederate  towns. 
The  principle  of  isolating  the  communities  from  each  other, 
which  had  already  been  established  in  regard  to  the  places 

founded  after  370  (p.  449),  was  thus  extended 

to  the  whole  Latin  nation.  In  other  respects  the 
several  places  retained  their  former  privileges  and  their  ao- 
tonomy.  Tibur  and  Praeneste  however  had  to  cede  por- 
tions of  their  territory  to  Rome,  and  with  still  greater 
harshness  the  rights  of  war  were  asserted  against  other 
Ooionka-  Latin  or  Volsoian  communities.  Roman  colo- 
iSid'offte  "*^*®  ^'^^^  ®®"*  ^  Antium,  the  most  important 
votacL  i^nd,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  the  strongest 

city  of  the  Volsci,  and  the  old  burgesses  were  compelled 
not  only  to  give  up  the  necessary  lands  to  the  new  comers, 

but  also  themselves  to  enter  into  the  burge:»- 
S88.  union  of  Rome  (416).     Roman  settlers  in  like 

i28.  manner  proceeded  a  few  years  afterwards  (425) 

to  Tarracina,  the  second  of  the  Volscian  coast 
^X)wns  in  importance,  and  there  too  the  old  bui^esses  were 
either  ejected  or  incorporated  with  the  new  colony.  Lanu- 
vium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  and  Pedum  also  lost  their  inde- 
pendence and  became  Roman  munieipia.  The  walls  of 
Velitrae  were  demolished,  the  senate  was  ejected  en  nuisM 
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and  deported  to  the  interior  of  Roman  Etruria,  and  tha 
town    was  probably  constituted  a  dependent  commuiiity 
with  Caerite  rights.     Of  the  land  acquired  a  portion — the 
eatatea,  for  instance,  of  the  senators  of  Velitrae — was  oi» 
tributed  to  the  Roman  burgesses:   these  special  assigna^ 
tfiona  and  the  numerous  communities  recently  admitted  intA 
dtisenship  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  two 
new  tribes  in  422^    The  deep  settee  which  pre* 
vailed  in  Kome  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  result 
achieved  is  attested  by  the  honorary  column,  which  was 
.__  erected  in  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  victorious 

dictator  of  416,  Gaius  Maenius,  and  by  the  dec- 
oration of  the  orators^  platform  in  the  same  place  with  the 
beaks  taken  from  the  galleys  of  Antium  that  were  found 
unserviceable. 

In  like  manner^  although  with  some  difference  of  form, 

the  dominion  of  Rome  was  established  and  con* 

mtaSMmi      firmed  in  the  south  Volscian  and  Gampanian  ter^ 

•dan^f^^     ritories.     Fundi,  Formiac,  Capua,  Cumae,  and  a 

pi^^MNi!"     number  of  smaller  towns  became  communities 

dependent  on  Rome  with  Caerite  rights.     To 

secure  the  preeminently   important  city   of  C^^pua,  the 

breach  between  the  nobility  and  commons  w&s  artfully 

widened  and  the  general  administration  was  rfivised  and 

controlled  in  the  interest  of  Rome.    The  same  treatment 

was  measured  out  to  Privemum,  whose  citizenb,  supported 

by  Vitruvius  Vaccus  a  bold  partisan  belonging  to  Fundi, 

bad  the  honour  of  fighting  the  last  battle  for  Latin  freedom ; 

the  struggle  ended  with   the  stonuiiig  of  the 

town  (425)  and  the  execution  of  Vaccus  in  a 

Roman  prison.    In  order  to  rear  a  population  devoted  to 

Rome  ui  these  regions,  they  distributed,  out  of  the  lands 

won  in  war  particularly  in  the  Privemate  and  Falemian 

territories,  so  numerous  allotments  to  Roman 

burgesses,  that  a  few  years  later  (486)  they 

were  able  to  institute  there  two  new  tribes.    The  establish 

ment  of  two  fortresses  as  colonies  with  Latin  rights  finallj 
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secured  the  newly  won  land.  These  were  GbIcs 
(420)  iu  the  middle  of  the  Campanian  plain, 
whence  the  movements  of  Teanum  and  Capua  could  be  ob- 
served,  and  Fregellae  (426),  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  Liris.  Both  colonies  were 
unusually  strong,  and  rapidly  became  flourishing,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  which  the  Sidicines  interposed  to  the 
founding  of  Cales  and  the  Samnites  to  that  of  Fregellae. 
A  Roman  garrison  was  also  despatched  to  Sora,  a  step  of 
which  the  Samnites,  to  whom  this  district  had  been  left  by 
the  treaty,  complained  with  reason,  but  in  vain.  Rome 
pursued  her  purpose  with  undeviating  steadfastness,  and 
displayed  her  energetic  and  fai^reaching  policy — ^more  even 
than  on  the  battle-field — ^in  the  securing  of  the  territory 
which  she  gained  by  enveloping  it,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, in  a  net  whose  meshes  could  not  be  broken. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Samnites  could  not  behold 
the  threatening  progress  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Sain-        satisfaction,  and  they  probably  put  obstacles  in 
******  its  way ;   nevertheless  they  neglected  to  inter- 

cept the  new  career  of  conquest,  while  there  was  still  per^ 
haps  time  to  do  so,  with  that  energy  which  the  circum- 
stances required.  They  appear  indeed  in  accordance  with 
their  treaty  with  Rome  to  have  occupied  and  strongly  gar* 
risoned  Teanum  ;  for  while  in  earlier  times  that  city  sought 
help  against  Samnium  from  Capua  and  Rome,  in  the  later 
struggles  it  appears  as  the-  bulwark  of  the  Samnite  power 
on  the  west.  They  spread,  conquering  and  destroying,  on 
the  upper  Liris,  but  they  neglected  to  establish  themselves 
pfTmanently  in  that  quarter.  They  destroyed  the  Vulscian 
town  Fregellae — ^by  which  they  simply  facilitated  tlie  insti- 
tution of  the  Roman  colony  there  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned—and they  so  terrified  two  other  Volscian  towns, 
Fabrateria  (Falvaterra)  and  Luca  (site  unknown),  tiiat 
these,  following  the  example  of  Capua,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  Romans  (424).  The  Samnite  con- 
federacy allowed  the  Roman  conquest  of  Cam 
pania  to  be  completed  before  they  in  earnest  opposed  it 
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and  the  reason  for  their  doing  so  is  to  be  sought  partly  in 
the  contemporary  hostilities  between  the  Samnite  nation 
and  the  Italian  Hellenes,  but  principally  in  the  remiss  and 
distracted  policy  which  the  confederacy  pursued. 
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flTBUOCILI   OF   THB   ITAUAHB   AGAINST   BOm. 

WiiiLB  the  Romans  were  fighting  on  the  Liris  and  Vol 
Wars  be.  tumus,  Other  conflicts  agitated  the  south-east  of 
Sabeuu^  the  peninsula.  The  wealthy  merchant-repablk 
andTareiw      of  Tarentum,   daily  exposed  to   more  serious 

peril  from  the  Lucanian  and  Messapian  bands 
and  justly  distrusting  its  own  sword,  gained  by  good  words 
and  better  coin  the  help  of  condottieri  from  the  mother- 
A^jiiidA.  country.  The  Spartan  king,  Archidamus,  who 
"^^  with  a  strong  band  had  come  to  the  assistance 

of  his  fellow-Dorians,  succumbed  to  the  Lucanians  on  the 

same  day  on  which  Philip  conquered  at  Chaero- 

nea  (416) ;  a  retribution,  in  the  belief  of  the 
pious  Greeks,  for  the  share  which  nineteen  years  previously 
he  and  his  people  had  taken  in  pillaging  the  sanctuary  of 
Delphi.     His  place  was  taken  by  an  abler  commander, 

Alexander  the  Molossian,  brother  of  Olympias 
che^Moio*-  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  addi<- 
*^"'  tion  to  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  along 

with  him  he  united  under  his  banner  the  contingents  of  the 
Greek  cities,  especially  those  of  the  Tarentines  and  Meta- 
pon tines;  the  Poediculi  (around  Rubi,  now  Ruvo),  who 
like  the  Greeks  found  themselves  in  danger  from  the  Sabel- 
lian  nation;  and  lastly,  even  the  Lucanian  exiles  them* 
selves,  whose  considerable  numbers  point  to  the  existence 
of  violent  internal  troubles  iu  that  confederacy.  Thus  he 
soon  found  himself  superior  to  the  enemy.  Consentia  (C(^ 
senia),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  federal  head-quarters 
of  the  Sabellians  settled  in  Magna  Graecia,  fvM  into  his 
hands.    In  vain  the  Samnites  came  to  the  help  of  the  Luca 
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nians ;  Alexander  defeated  their  combined  forces  near  Paes* 
turn.  He  subdued  the  Daunians  around  Sipontum,  and  the 
Messapians  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula ;  he  already  oon>* 
manded  from  sea  to  sea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  arranging 
with  the  Romans  a  joint  attack  on  the  Samnites  in  theii 
native  abodes.  But  successes  so  unexpected  went  beyond 
the  desires  of  the  Tarentine  merchants,  and  filled  them  with 
alarm  War  broke  out  between  them  and  their  captain, 
who  had  come  amongst  them  a  hired  mercenary  and  now 
appeared  desirous  to  found  an  Hellenic  empire  in  the  west 
like  his  nephew  in  the  east.  Alexander  had  at  first  the  ad« 
vantage ;  he  wrested  Heraclea  from  the  Tarentines,  restored 
Thurii,  and  seems  to  have  called  upon  the  other  Italian 
Greeks  to  unite  under  his  protection  against  the  Tarentines, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sabellian  tribes.  But  his  grand  projects 
found  only  feeble  support  among  the  degenerate  and  de* 
sponding  Greeks,  and  the  forced  change  of  sides  alienated 
from  him  his  former  Lucanian  adherents :  he  fell  at  Posido- 
nia  by  the  hand,  of  a  Lucanian  emigi  ant  (422).* 
On  his  death  matters  substantially  reverted  to 
their  old  position.  The  Greek  cities  found  themselves  once 
more  isolated  and  once  more  left  to  protect  themselves  as 
best  they  might  by  treaty  or  payment  of  tribute,  or  even 
by  extraneous  aid  ;  Croton  for  instance  repulsed  the  Bruttii 
about  430  with  the  help  of  the  Syracusans, 
The  Samnite  tribes  acquired  renewed  as<!end- 
ancy,  and  were  able,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
Greeks,  once  more  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards  Campar 
nia  and  Latium. 

But  there  during  the  brief  interval  a  prodigious  change 
had  occurred.    The  Latin  confederacy  was  vroken  and  shat 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  tbat  ovu  knowled^re  of  Af- 
diidainuB  and  Alexander  is  derived  from  Greek  annitis,  and  that  the  syi^ 
ehronism  between  these  and  the  Romau  is  in  reference  to  the  pi-esent 
ppoch  only  approximately  establ'iBhed.  We  must  beware,  therefore,  of 
pursuing  too  far  into  detail  the  unmistakeable  general  oonnecifon  b» 
Iweeo  the  events  in  the  west  and  those  in  the  east  of  Italy. 
20* 
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lered^  the  last  resistance  of  the  Volsci  was  OTeroome,  Um 
province  of  Carapsnia^  the  richest  and  finest  in  the  peoiD- 
Bula,  was  in  the  undisputed  and  well-secured  possessaon  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  second  city  of  Italy  was  a  dependency 
of  Rome.  While  the  Greeks  and  Samnites  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other,  Rome  had  almost  without  a  contest 
raised  herself  to  a  position  of  power  which  no  single  peo- 
ple in  the  peninsula  possessed  the  means  of  shaking,  and 
which  threatened  to  render  all  of  them  subject  to  her  yoke. 
A  joint  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  who  were  not 
severally  a  match  for  Rome  might  perhaps  still  burst  the 
chains,  ere  they  became  fastened  completely.  But  the  clear- 
ness of  perception,  the  courage,  the  sel^sacrifioe  required 
for  such  a  coalition  of  numerous  peoples  and  cities  that  had 
hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  foes  or  at  any  rate  strangers 
to  each  other,  were  not  to  be  found  at  all,  or  were  found 
only  when  it  was  already  too  late. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power  and  the  weakening 
Coalition  of  ^^  *^®  Greek  republics,  the  Samnite  confederacy 
JK^'**"*  was  beyond  doubt,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  con- 
Roma,  siderable  power  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  which  was  most  closely  and  immediately  endangered 
by  Roman  encroachments.  To  its  lot  therefore  fell  the 
foremost  place  and  the  heaviest  burden  in  the  struggle  for 
it*eedom  and  nationality  which  the  Italians  had  to  wage 
against  Rome.  It  might  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
small  Sabellian  tribes,  the  Vestini,  Frentani,  Marrudni,  and 
other  smaller  cantons,  who  dwelt  in  rustic  seclusion  amidst 
their  mountains,  but  were  not  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  a  kin- 
dred stock  calling  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
common  possessions.  The  assistance  of  the  Campaniao 
Greeks  and  those  of  Magna  Graecia  (especially  the  Tareii- 
tines),  and  of  the  powerful  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  woald 
have  been  of  greater  importance ;  but  the  negligence  and 
Bupineness  of  the  demagogues  ruling  in  Tarentum  and  the 
entanglemont  of  that  city  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  the  inteiv 
nal  distractions  of  the  Lucanian  confederacy,  and  above  ale 
the  deep  hostility  that  had  subsisted  for  centuries  betweei 
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the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  and  their  Lucaoian  oppressors, 
scarcely  permitted  the  hope  that  TareDtum  and  Lucania 
^'ould  make  common  cause  with  the  Samnites.  From  the 
Marsi,  who  were  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Romans  aud 
had  long  lived  in  peaceful  relations  with  Rome,  little  n:oii3 
could  be  expected  than  lukewarm  sympathy  or  neutrality. 
The  Apulians,  the  ancient  and  bitter  antagonists  of  the  Sa- 
bellians,  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
other  hand  it  might  be  expected  that  the  more  remote 
Etruscans  would  join  the  league  if  a  first  success  were 
gained ;  and  even  a  revolt  in  Latium  and  the  laud  of  the 
Volsci  and  Hernici  was  not  impossible.  But  the  Samnites 
—the  Aetolians  of  Italy,  in  whom  national  vigour  still 
lived  unimpaired — had  mainly  to  rely  on  their  own  ener- 
gies for  such  perseverance  in  the  unequal  struggle  as  would 
give  the  other  peoples  time  for  a  generous  sense  of  shame, 
for  calm  deliberation,  and  for  the  mustering  of  their  forces ; 
a  single  success  might  then  kindle  the  flames  of  war  and  in- 
surrection all  around  Rome.  History  cannot  but  do  the 
noble  people  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  they  under- 
stood and  performed  their  duty. 

Differences  had  already  for  several  years  existed  b^ 
^  ^     ^  -     tween  Rome  and  Samnium  in  consequence  of 

Outlnemkof        ,  .        .  .         ,  .  ,      ,       -r^ 

warbetweim  the  contmual  aggrcssions  m  which  the  Romans 
and  RmoM.  indulged  on  the  Liris,  and  of  which  the  founding 
*^'  of  Fregellae  in  426  was  the  most  recent  and 

most  important.     But  it  was  the  Greeks  of  Campania  that 

gave  occasion  to  the  outbreak  of  the  contest, 
of  Campa-      The  twin  cities  of  Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis, 

which  seem  to  have  been  politically  united  and 
to  have  ruled  over  the  Greek  islands  in  the  bay,  were  ths 
only  communities  not  yet  reduced  to  8ubjectioTi.within  the 
Roman  territory.  The  Tarentines  and  Samnites,  informed 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Romans  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
towns,  resolved  to  anticipate  them ;  and  while  the  Taren- 
tines were  too  remiss  perhaps  rather  than  too  distant  for  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  Samnites  actually  threw  a  strong 
garrison  into  Palaeopolis.    The  Romans  immediately  d» 
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dared  var  nominally  against  the  Palaeopolitans^  rNiUj 
agaiAst  the  Samnites  (427),  and  began  the  aiegi 
of  Palaeopolis.     After  it  had  lasted  a  while,  the 
Canipanian  Greeks  became  weary  of  the  disturbance  of  their 
commerce  and  of  the  foreign  garrison ;   and  the  liomaoa, 
whose  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  keep  states  of  the  se^ 
ond  and  third  rank  by  means  of  separate  treaties  aloof  from 
the  coalition  which  was  about  to  be  formed,  hasten&j,  as 
soon  as  the  Greeks  consented  to  negotiate,  to  ofier  them  the 
most  favourable  terms — full  equality  of  rights  and  exemp- 
tion from  land  service,  equal  alliance  and  perpetual  peace. 
Upon  these  conditions,  after   the   Palaeopolitans  had   rid 
themselves  of  the  garrison  by  stratagem,  a  treaty 
was  concludexl  (428). 

The  Sabellian  towns  to  the  south  of  the  Volturnus^ 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  took  part  with 
Samnium  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but  their  greatly- 
exposed  situation  and  the  machinations  of  the  Romans — 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  over  to  their  side  the  optimate 
party  in  these  towns  by  all  the  levers  of  artifice  and  sel^ 
interest,  and  found  a  powerful  support  to  their  endeavours 
in  the  precedent  of  Capua — induced  these  towns  to  declare 
themselves  either  in  favour  of  Rome  or  neutral  not  long 
after  the  fall  of  Palaeopolis. 

A  still  more  important  success  befel  the  Romans  in  Lii* 
▲iiinnoe  be-  ^&iii<^«  There  also  the  people  with  true  instinct 
Rl^o^Mid  ^'^®  ^^  favour  of  joining  the  Samnites ;  but,  an 
Lucanians.  an  alliance  with  the  Samnites  involved  peace 
with  Tarcntum  and  a  large  portion  of  the  governing  lords 
of  Lucania  were  not  disposed  to  suspend  their  profitable 
pillaging  expeditions,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  concluding 
an  alliance  with  Lucania — ^an  alliance  which  was  invaluable, 
because  it  provided  employment  for  the  Tarentines  and  thua 
left  the  whole  power  of  Rome  available  against  Samnium. 

Thus  Samnium  stood  on  all  sides  unsupported ;  except* 
inff  that  some  of  the  eastern  mountain  districts 

Wat  in 

SMDiiiiim-       sent  their  contingents.     In  the  year  428  the  war 
"^  began   within   the  Samnite  land   itself:   som« 
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towns  on   the  Campanian  frontier,  Kufrae  (between  Venar 
frum  and  Teauum)  and  Allifae,  were  occupied  by  the  Re 
mans.     In  the  following  years  the  Roman  armies  penetrated 
Samnium,  fighting  and  pillaging,  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini,  and  even  as  far  as  Apulia,  where  they  were  ro» 
i«ived  with  open  arms;  everywhere  they  had  very  decided- 
ly the  advantage.     The  courage  of  the  Samnites  was  bro- 
ken ;  they  sent  back  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  along  with 
them  the  dead  body  of  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  Brutu- 
lus  Papius,  who  had  anticipated  the  Roman  executioners, 
when  the  Samnite  national  assembly  determined  to  ask  the 
enemy  for  peace  and  to  procure  for  themselves  more  toler- 
able terms  by  the  surrender  of  their  bravest  general.     But 
when  the  humble,  almost  suppliant,  request  was  not  listened 
to  by  the  Roman  people  (432),  the  Samnites, 
under   their  new  general  Gavius  Pontius,  pre- 
pared for  the  utmost  and  most  desperate  resistance.    The 
Roman  army,  which  under  the  two  consuls  of  the  following 
J2J  year  (433),  Spurius  Postumius  and  Titus  Vetu- 

TbeCai^ne     yius  was  encamped  near  Cahuia  (between  Ca- 
udine  serta  and  Maddaloni),  received  accounts,  cou- 

firmed  by  the  affirmation  of  numerous  captives, 
that  the  Samnites  had  closel)  invested  Luceria,  and  that 
that  important  town,  on  which  depended  the  possession  of 
Apulia,  was  in  great  danger.  They  broke  up  in  haste.  If 
they  wished  to  arrive  in  good  time,  no  other  route  could  be 
taken  than  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  territory—. 
where  afterwards,  in  continuation  of  the  Appian  Way,  a 
Roman  read  was  constructed  from  Capua  by  way  of  Beno- 
ventum  to  Apulia.  This  route  led,  between  the  present 
villtigog  of  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio,*  through  a  watery 
meadow,  which  was  wholly  enclosed  by  high  and  steep 

*  The  genera]  position  of  the  place  is  oenain  enough,  for  OaMfiiia 
certainly  lay  near  Arpaja ;  bat  it  is  more  doubtful  whether  the  Talley  be- 
tween Arpaja  and  Montesarchio  is  meant,  or  that  between  Arienzo  and 
Arpi^  for  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  sinoe  that  time  raised  bj 
MUnral  agencies  at  least  one  hundred  palms.  I  follow  the  current  by* 
potheiiB  without  undertaking  to  defend  it 
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wooded  hills  and  was  only  accessible  through  deep  defiles 
at  the  entrance  and  outlet.     Here  the  Samnites  had  posted 
themselves  in  ambush.     The  Romans,  who  had  entered  the 
y alley  unopposed,  found  its  outlet  obstructed  by  abattis  and 
fltrongly  occupied  ;  on  marching  back  they  saw  that  the  en 
trance  was  similarly  closed,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
tr*^X&  of  the  surrounding  mountains  were  crowned  by  Sani- 
tate cohorts.     They  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
t)iey  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  a  stratagem, 
and  that  the  Samnites  awaited  them,  not  at  Luceria,  but  in 
the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.     They  fought,  but  without  hope 
of  success  and  without  definite  aim  ;  the  Roman  army  was 
totally  unable  to  manoeuvre  and  was  completely  vanquished 
without  a  struggle.     The  Roman  generals  offered  to  capitu- 
late.    It  is  only  a  foolish  rhetoric  that  represents  the  Sani- 
nite  general  as  shut  up  to  the  simple  alternatives  of  dii^ 
missing  or  of  slaughtering  the  Roman  army ;  he  could  not 
have  done  better  than  accept  the  offered  capitulation  and 
make  prisoners  of  the  hostile  army — the  whole  force  whidi 
for  the  moment  the  Roman  community  could  bring  into 
action — with  both  its  commanders-in-chief.      In  that  case 
the  way  to  Campania  and  Latium  would  have  stood  open  ; 
and  in  the  then  existing  state  of  feeling,  when  the  Volsci 
and  Heinici  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  Latins  would 
have  received  him  with  open  arms,  the  political  existence 
of  Rome  would  have  been  in  serious  danger.     But  instead 
of  taking  this  course  and  concluding  a  military  convention, 
Gavius  Pontius  thought  that  he  could  at  once  terminate  the 
whole  quarrel  by  an  equitable  peace ;  whether  it  was  that 
he  shared  that  foolish  longing  of  the  confederates  for  peace, 
to  which  Brutulus  Papius  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the  previ- 
o»is  year,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  party  which  was  tired  of  the  war  from  spoiling  his  un 
exampled  victory.    The  terms  laid  down  were  moderate 
enough ;  Rome  was  to  raze  the  fortresses  which  she  had 
constructed  in  defiance  of  the  treaty — Gales  and  Fregellaa 
— and  to  renew  her  equal  alliance  with  Samnium.    After 
the  Roman  generals  had  agreed  to  these  terms  and  had 
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giTen  six  hundred  hostages  chosen  from  the  cavalry  foi 
their  &ithful  execution — ^besides  pledging  their  own  word 
and  that  of  all  their  staff-officers  on  oath  to  the  same  efTeot 
—the  Roman  army  was  dismissed  uninjured,  but  disgraced ; 
for  the  Samnite  army,  drunk  with  victory,  could  not  resiit 
the  desire  to  subject  their  hated  enemies  to  the  disgraceful 
4)rmality  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  passing  under  the 
yoke. 

But  the  Roman  senate,  regardless  of  the  oath  of  their 
officers  and  of  the  fate  of  the  hoste^es,  cancelled  the  agree- 
ment, and  contented  themselves  with  surrendering  to  the 
enemy  those  who  had  concluded  it  as  personally  responsible 
.  for  its  fulfilment.  Impartial  history  can  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  question  whether  in  so  doing  the  casuistry 
of  Roipan  advocates  and  priests  kept  the  letter  of  the  law, 
or  whether  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  violated  it; 
under  a  human  and  political  point  of  view  no  blame  In  this 
matter  rests  upon  the  Romans.  It  was  a  question  of  com- 
parative indifference  whether,  according  to  the  formal  state 
law  of  the  Romans,  the  general  in  command  was  or  was 
not  entitled  to  conclude  peace  without  reserving  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  burgesses.  According  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  constitution  it  was  quite  an  established  principle  that 
every  state-agreement,  not  purely  military,  in  Rome  per- 
tained to  the  province  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  a  general 
who  concluded  peace  without  the  instructions  of  the  senate 
and  the  burgesses  exceeded  his  powers.  It  was  a  greater 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Samnite  general  to  give  the  Roman 
generals  the  choice  between  saving  their  army  and  exceed- 
ing their  powers,  than  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that 
they  had  not  the  magnanimity  absolutely  to  reject  the  sug- 
gestion; and  it  was  right  and  necessary  that  the  Roman 
senate  should  reject  such  an  agreement.  A  great  nation 
does  not  surrender  what  it  possesses  except  under  the  pre» 
sure  o^  extreme  necessity :  all  treaties  making  concessioni 
are  acknowledgments  of  such  a  necessity,  not  moral  obligap 
tions.  If  every  people  justly  reckons  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  tear  to  pieces  by  force  of  arms  treaties  that  are  disgrace* 
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fill,  how  oould  honour  enjoin  a  patient  adherence  to  a  oon* 
vention  like  the  Caudine  to  which  an  unfortunate  general 
was  morally  oompelledy  while  the  sting  of  the  recent  dis- 
grace was  keenly  felt  and  the  vigour  of  the  nation  subsisted 
unimpaired  1 

Thus  the  conventioa  of  Caudium  did  not  produce  the 
riv»oriMof  ^^^  which  the  enthusiasts  for  peace  in  Samnium 
tb«iJomana.  j^^d  foolishly  expected  from  it,  but  only  led  to 
war  after  war  with  exasperation  aggravated  on  either  side 
by  the  opportunity  forfeited,  by  the  breach  of  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, by  military  honour  disgraced,  and  by  comrades 
that  had  been  abandoned.  The  Roman  officers  given  up 
were  not  received  by  the  Samnites,  partly  because  they 
were  too  magnanimous  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  those 
unfortunates,  partly  because  they  would  thereby  have  ad- 
mitted the  Roman  plea  that  the  agreement  bound  only  those 
who  swore  to  it,  not  the  Roman  state.  Magnanimously 
they  spared  even  the  hostages  whose  lives  had  been  forfeit- 
ed by  the  rules  of  war,  and  preferred  to  resort  at  once  to 
arms.  Luceria  was  occupied  by  them  and  Fregellae  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  assault  (434)  before  the 
Romans  had  reorganized  their  broken  army ; 
the  junction  of  the  Satricans  with  the  Samnites  shows  what 
they  might  have  accomplished,  had  they  not  allowed  their 
advantage  to  slip  through  their  hands.  But  Rome  was  only 
momentarily  paralyzed,  not  weakened ;  full  of  shame  and 
indignation  the  Romans  raised  all  the  men  and  means  they 
could,  and  placed  the  highly  experienced  Lucius  Papirius 
Cursor,  equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  general, 
At  the  head  of  the  newly  formed  army.  The  army  divided ; 
the  one  half  marched  by  Sabina  and  the  Adriatic  coast  to 
appear  before  Luceria,  the  other  proceeded  to  the  same 
destination  through  Samnium  itself,  successfully  engaging 
and  driving  before  it  the  Samnite  army.  They  formed  a 
junction  again  under  the  wails  of  Luceria,  the  siege  of 
which  was  prosecuted  with  the  greater  zeal,  because  the 
Roman  eguiUs  lay  in  captivity  there;  the  Apulians,  par* 
feicularly  the  Arpani,  lent  the  Romans  important  assistance 
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tn  the  si^e,  especially  by  procuring  supplies.    Afler  the 
Samuites  had  given  battle  for  the  relief  of  the  town  and 
been  defeated,  Luceria  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans (435).     Papirius  enjoyed  the  double  satis- 
fiK^tion  of  liberating  his  comrades  who  had  been  given  up 
for  lost,  and  of  retaliating  the  yoke  of  Caudium  on  the 
Samnite  garrison  of  Luceria.     In  ihe  next  years 
(435-437)  the  war  was  carried  on  ♦  not  so  much 
in  Sainnium  itself  as  in  the  adjoining  districts.     In  the  first 
place  the  Romans  chastised  the  allies  of  the  Samnites  in  the 
Apulian  and  Frentanian  territories,  and  concluded  new  con- 
ventions with  the  Teanenses  of  Apulia  and  the  Canusini. 
At  the  same  time  Satricum  was  again  reduced  to  subjection 
and  severely  punished  for  its  revolt.     Then  the  war  turned 
to  Campania,  where  the  Romans  conquered  the  frontier 
town  towards  Samnium,  Saticula   (perhaps  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti)    (438).      But    now   the  fortune  of  war 
seemed    disposed  once   more  to  turn  against 
j^^  them.     The  Samnites  gained  over  the  Nuceriana 

(438),  and  soon  afterwards  the  Nolans,  to  their 
side ;  on  the  upper  Liris  the  Sorani  of  themselves  expelled 
the  Roman  garrison  (439)  ;  the  Ausonians  were 
preparing  to  rise,  and  threatened  the  important 
Gales ;  even  in  Capua  the  party  opposed  to  Rome  was  vig- 
orously stirring.  A  Samnite  army  advanced  into  Cam- 
pania and  encamped  before  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  its 
presence  might  place  the  national  party  in  the  ascendant 
ij^  (440).    But  Sora  was  immediately  attacked  by 

the  Romans  and  recaptured  after  the  defeat  of  a 
Samnite  relieving  force  (440).  The  movements 
among  the  Ausonians  were  suppressed  with  cruel  rigour  ere 
the  insurrection  fairly  broke  out,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
special  dictator  was  nominated  to  institute  and  decide 
political  processes  against  the  leaders  of  the  Samnite  party 
In  Capua,  so  that  the  most  illustrious  Df  them  died  a  volua 


tlS-a7  *  '^**  '  formal  armistice  for  two  years  sobaisted  betwear 

Rome  and  Samoiam  in  486--437  is  more  than  improbable. 
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tary  death  to  escape  from  the  Roman  execs 
tioner  (440).    The  Samnite  srmj  before  Gapoa 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  from  Campania  ;  the 
Romans,  following  clos»e  at  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  crossed 
the  Matese  and  encamped  in  the  winter  of  44( 
before  Bovianum,  the  capital  of  Samnium.    NoU 
was  thus  abandoned  by  its  allies ;  and  the  Romans  had  Uw 
sagacity  to  detach  the  town  for  ever  from  the  Samnite  party 
by  a  very  favourable  convention,  similar  to  that  concluded 
with  Neapolis  (441).     Fr^ellae,  which  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Caudium  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  and  had  been  their  diief 
stronghold  in  the  district  on  the  Liris,  finally  fell  in  the 
eighth  year  after  its  occupation  by  the  Sammies 
(441) ;  two  hundred  of  the  citizens,  the  cfaiefe 
of  the  national  party,  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there 
openly  beheaded  in  the  Forum  as  an  example  and  a  warn- 
ing to  the  patriots  who  were  everywhere  bestirring  them- 
selves. 

Apulia  and  Campania  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  for-  Romans.  In  order  finally  to  secure  and  perroa- 
a^^TmhI  ''^"t^y  ^  command  the  conquered  territory, 
Campania.  several  new  fortresses  were  founded  in  it  during 
814-81Z  the  years  440  442 :  Luceria  in  Apulia,  to  whidi 

on  account  of  its  isolated  and  exposed  situation 
half  a  legion  was  sent  as  a  permanent  garrison ;  Pontiae 
(the  Ponza  islands)  for  the  securing  of  the  Campanian 
waters;  Saticula  on  the  Campano-Sanmite  frontier,  as  a 
bulwark  against  Samnium ;  and  lastly  Interamna  (near 
Monte  Cassino)  and  Suessa  Aurunca  (^essa)  on  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Capua.  Garrisons  moreover  were  sent  to 
Calatia,  Sora,  and  other  stations  of  military  importance. 
The  great  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  with 
the  necessary  embankment  for  it  across  the  Pomptine 
marshes  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  caused  to  be  construct- 
ed in  442,  completed  the  securing  of  Campania 
The  designs  of  the  Romans  were  more  and  more 
fully  developed ,  their  object  was  the  subjugation  of  Italy 
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which  was  enveloped  more  closely  from  year  to  year  in  a 
network  of  Roman  fortresses  and  roads.  Tlie  Samnitea 
were  already  on  both  sides  surrounded  by  the  Roman 
meshes;  already  the  line  from  Rome  to  Luceria  severed 
north  and  south  Italy  from  each  other,  as  the  fortresses  of 
Cora  and  Norba  had  formerly  severed  the  Volsci  and 
^equi ;  and  Rome  now  rested  on  the  Arpani,  as  it  formerly 
rested  on  the  Hemici.  The  Italians  could  not  but  see  that 
the  freedom  of  all  of  them  was  gone  if  Samnium  suo* 
cumbed,  and  that  it  was  high  time  at  length  to  hasten  with 
all  their  might  to  the  support  of  the  brave  mountain  people 
which  had  now  for  fifteen  years  singly  sustained  the  unequal 
struggle  with  the  Romans. 

The  must  natural  allies  of  the  Samnites  would  have 

been  the  Tarentines;  but  it  was  part  of  that 

ttonof^e      fatality  that  hung  over  Samnium  and  over  Italy 


in  general,  that  at  this  moment  so  fraught  with 
the  destinies  of  the  future  the  decision  lay  in  the  hands  of 
these  Athenians  of  Italy.  Since  the  constitution  of  Taren> 
turn,  which  was  originally  after  the  old  Doric  fashion  strict- 
ly aristocratic,  had  become  changed  to  a  complete  demoo« 
racy,  a  life  of  singular  activity  had  sprung  up  in  that  city, 
which  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  mariners,  fishermen,  and 
artisans.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  population, 
more  wealthy  than  noble,  discarded  all  eai-nestness  amidst 
the  giddy  bustle  and  brilliance  of  their  daily  life,  and  oscil- 
Jated  between  the  grandest  boldness  of  enterprise  and  ele* 
vation  of  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  shameful  frivolity 
and  childish  whim  on  the  other.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  in  connection  with  a  crisis  wherein  the  existence  oi 
destruction  of  nations  of  noble  gifts  and  ancient  renown 
was  at  stake,  to  mention  that  Plat(»,  who  camo  to  Tarentum 
some  sixty  years  before  this  time,  according  to 
his  own  statement  saw  the  whole  city  drunk  at 
the  Dionysia,  and  that  the  burlesque  farce,  or  ''merry 
tragedy  "  as  it  was  called,  was  created  in  Tarentum  about 
the  very  time  of  the  great  Samnite  war.  This  licentious 
life  and  buffoon  poetrjf  of  the  Tarentine  fashionables  and 
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literati  had  a  fitting  counterpart  in  the  inoonstaiit,  arr«)gant, 
and  8hart>«ighted  policy  of  the  Tarentine  demagogueB,  win 
regularly  meddled  in  matters  with  which  they  had  nothing 
U)  do,  and  kept  aloof  where  tbeir  immediate  interests  called 
for  action.  After  the  Caudine  catastrophe,  when  tlie  Ro 
mans  and  Samuites  stood  opposed  in  Apulia,  they  had  CiSit 
envoys  thither  to  enjoin  both  parties  to  lay  down  their  arms 
(^^)*  This  diplomatic  intervention  in  the  d** 
cisive  struggle  of  the  Italians  could  not  ratioa* 
ally  have  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  an  announcement 
that  Tarentum  had  at  length  resolved  to  abandon  the  neu- 
trality which  it  had  hitherto  maintained.  It  had  in  &ct 
sufRcient  reason  to  do  so.  It  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  thing  for  Tarentum  to  be  entangled  in  such  a 
war ;  for  the  democratic  development  uf  the  state  had  di- 
rected its  energies  entirely  to  the  fleet,  and  while  that  fleet, 
resting  upon  the  strong  commercial  marine  of  Tarentum, 
hi'ld  the  first  rank  among  the  maritime  powers  of  Magna 
Graccia,  the  land  force,  on  which  they  were  in  the  present 
case  dependent,  consisted  mainly  of  hired  soldiers  and  was 
sadly  disorganized.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  nc 
light  undertaking  for  the  Tarentine  republic  to  take  part  ir 
the  conflict  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  even  apart  from 
the — at  least  troublesome — feud  in  which  Roman  policy  had 
contrived  to  involve  them  with  the  Lucanians.  But  these 
obstacles  might  be  surmounted  by  an  energetic  will ;  and 
both  the  contending  parties  construed  the  summons  of  the 
Tarentine  envoys  that  they  should  desist  from  the  strife  as 
meant  in  earnest.  The  Samnites,  as  the  weaker,  showci] 
themselves  ready  to  comply  with  it ;  the  Ronums  replied 
by  hoisting  the  signal  for  battle.  Reason  and  honour  die 
tated  to  the  Tarentines  the  propriety  of  now  following  up 
the  haughty  injunction  of  their  envoys  by  a  dedan^tior.  of 
war  against  Rome;  but  in  Tarentum  neither  reason  nor 
honour  characterized  the  government,  and  they  had  sjmply 
oeeii  trifling  in  a  very  childish  fashion  with  very  serious 
matters.  No  declaration  of  war  against  Rome  took  place: 
in  its  stead  they  preferred  to  sipport  the  oligarchical  partj 
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m  the  Sicilian  towns  against  Agathodes  of  Syracuse  Mho 
had  at  a  former  period  been  in  the  Tarentine  sei*viee  and 
had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  following  the  example 
of  Sparta,  they  sent  a  fleet  to  the  island — a  fleet  which 
would  have  rendered  better  service  in  the  Ca'  i- 
panian  seas  (440). 
The  peoples  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  who  seem  to 
have  been  roused  especially  by  the  establishment 
tbeBtras-       of  the   fortress  of  Luceria,   acted   with  more 
coalition.         energy.    The  Etruscans  first  drew  the  sword 
sii.   861.         (^3),  the  armistice  of  403  .having  already  ex* 
pired  some  years  before.     The  Roman  frontier- 
fortress  of  Sutrium  had  to  sustain  a  two  years'  siege,  and 
in  the  hot  conflicts  which  took  place  under  its  walls  the 
Romans  as  a  rule  were  worsted,  till  the  consul  of  the  year 
444  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus,  a  leader  who  had 
gained  experience  in  the  Samnite  wars,  not  only 
restored   the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Roman 
£truriay  but  boldly  penetrated  into  the  land  of  the  Etrus- 
cans proper,  which  had  hitherto  from  diversity  of  language 
and  scanty  means  of  communication  remained  almost  un- 
known to  the  Romans,     flis  march  through  the  Ciminian 
forest  which  no  Roman  army  had  yet  traversed,  and  his 
pillaging  of  a  rich  region  that  had  long  been  spared  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  raised  all  Etruria  in  arms.     The  Roman  gov- 
ernment, which  had  seriously  disapproved  the  rash  expedi- 
tion and  had  when  too  late  forbidden  the  daring  leader  from 
crossing  the  frontier,  collected  in  the  greatest  haste  new 
legions,  in  order  to  meet  the  expected  onslaught  of  the 
Viotoryat       whole  Etruscan  power.     But  a  seasonable  and 
^nSn*"        decisive  victory  of  Rullianus,  the  battle  at  the 
lak«.  Vadimonian  lake  which  long  lived  in  the  mem- 

ory of  the  people,  converted  an  imprudent  enterprise  into  a 
eelebrated  feat  of  heroism  and  broke  the  resistance  of  tb& 
Etruscans.  Unlike  the  Samnites  who  had  now  for  eighteen 
years  maintained  the  unequal  struggle,  three  of  the  most 
powerful  Etruscan  towns — Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium 
•—consented  afler  the  first  defeat  to  a  separate  peace  foi 
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throe  hundred  months  (444),  and  after  the  Boi 

mans  had  onoe  more  beaten  the  other  Etruscaoi 

near  Peiusia  in  the  following  year,  the  Tarquinienses  also 

agreed  to  a  peaoe  of  four  hundred  months  (446) ; 

whereupon  the  other  cities  desisted  firom  the 

contest,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms   took   plaof> 

throughout  Etruria. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the  war  had  not  been^ 
m^  suspended  in  Samnium.    The  campcugn  of  443 

J3*^*  was  confined  like  the  preceding  to  the  besieging 
S^ium.  and  storming  of  several  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites ;  but  in  the  next  year  the  war  took  a  more  vigorous 
turn.  The  dangerous  position  of  Rullianus  in  Etruria,  and 
the  reports  which  spread  as  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman 
army  in  the  north,  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  new  exer- 
tions ;  the  Roman  consul  Gains  Marcius  Rutilus  was  van- 
quished by  them  and  severely  wounded  in  person.  But  the 
sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  matters  in  Etruria  destroyed 
their  newly  kindled  hopes.  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  again 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  sent  against  the 
Sanmites,  and  again  remained  the  victor  in  a  great  and  de> 
cisive  battle  (445),  in  which  Uie  confederates  had 
put  forth  their  last  energies.  The  flower  of 
their  army — ^the  wearers  of  the  striped  tunics  and  golden 
shields,  and  the  wearers  of  the  white  tunics  and  silver 
shields — were  there  extirpated,  and  their  splendid  equip- 
ments thenceforth  on  festal  occasions  decorated  the  rows  of 
shops  along  the  Roman  Forum.  Their  distress  was  ever 
increasing ;  the  struggle  was  becoming  ever  more  hopeless. 
In  the  following  year  (446)  the  Etruscans  laid 
down  their  arms ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  last 
town  of  Campania  which  still  adhered  to  the  Samnites, 
Nuceria,  simultaneously  assailed  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
by  water  and  by  land,  surrendered  under  favourable  condi- 
tions. The  Samnites  found  new  allies  in  the  Umbrians  of 
northern,  and  in  the  Marsi  and  Paeligni  of  central,  Italy,  and 
numerous  volunteers  from  ,the  Ilemici  joined  their  ranks ; 
but  movements  which  might  have  decidedly  turned  the  seals 
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against  Rome,  had  the  EtruscaDs  still  remained  under  orma^ 
now  simply  augmented  the  results  of  the  Roman  victory 
without  seriously  adding  to  its  difficulties.    The  Umbriansi 
who  threatened  to  march  on  Rome,  were  intercepted  Ly 
RulHanus  with  the  army  of  Samnium  on  the  upper  Tiber— 
a  step  which  the  enfeebled  Samnites  were  unable  to  pre* 
▼ent ;    and   this  sufficed  to  disperse   the  Umbrian  levies. 
The  war  once  more  returned  to  central  Italy,     The  Paeligra 
were  conquered,  as  were  also  the  Marsi ;  and,  though  the 
other  Sabellian  tribes  remained  nominally  foes  of  Rome,  in 
this  quarter  Samnium  gradually  came  to  stand  practically 
alone.     But  unexpected  assistance  came  to  them  from  the 
district  of  the  Tiber.    The  confederacy  of  the   Hernici, 
called  by  the  Romans  to  account  for  their  countrymen  dis- 
covered  among  the  Samnite  captives,  now  declared  war 
against  Rome  (in  448) — more  doubtless  from 
despair   than   from   calculation.     Some  of  the 
more  considerable  of  the  flcmican  communities  from  the 
first  kept  aloof  from  hostilities ;  but  Anagnia,  by  &r  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Ilernican  cities,  carried  out  this  decla* 
ration  of  war.    In  a  military  point  of  view  the  position  of 
the  Romans  was  undoubtedly  rendered  for   the   moment 
highly  critical  by  this  unexpected  rising  in  the  rear  of  the 
army  occupied  with  the  siege  of  the  strongholds  of  Sam- 
nium.    Once  more  the  fortune  of  war  favoured  the  Sam- 
nites;  Sora  and  Calatia  fell   into  their  hands.     But  the 
Anagnines    succumbed    with    unexpected    rapidity  before 
troops  despatched  from  Rome,  and  these  troops  also  gave 
seasonable  relief  to  the  army  stationed  in  Samnium  :  all 
was  once  more  lost.     The  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  but  in 
vaiti ;  they  could  not  yet  come  to  terms.    The  final  decision 
was  reserved  for  the  campaign  of  449.     Two 
Roman  consular   armies  penetrated — the  one, 
under  Tiberius  Minucius  and  ailer  his  Mi  under  Marcus 
Fulvius,  from  Campania  through  the  mountain  passes,  the 
other,  under  Lucius  Postumius,  from  the  Adriatic  upwards 
by  Bifemo — into  Samnium,  there  to  unite  in  front  of  Bovi* 
anum  the  capital ;  a  decisive  victory  was  achieved,  the  Sam^ 
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nite  general  Statius  Gellius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Bo 
vianum  was  carried  by  storm.  The  fell  of  the  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  land  terminated  the  twenty-two  years*  war. 
Peace  with  Th®  Samnites  withdrew  their  garrisons  from 
Hanmimn,  g^^.^  j^^j  Arpinum,  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  tc 
sue  for  peace ;  the  Sabellian  tribes,  the  Marsi,  Marrucini 
Paeligni,  Frentani,  Vestini,  and  Picentes  followed  thdr  ex- 
ample. The  terms  granted  by  Rome  were  tolerable ;  ces- 
sions of  territory  were  required  from  some  of  them,  from 
the  Paeligni  for  instance,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  heai 
01  much  importance.  The  equal  alliance  was  renewed  be> 
tween  the  Sabellian  tribes  and  the  Romans 
^  (450). 

Probably  about  the  same  time,  and  in  conseqnoioe 
and  with  doubtless  of  the  Samnite  peace,  peace  was  also 
Tarentnm.  made  between  Rome  and  Tarentum,  The  two 
cities  had  not  indeed  directly  opposed  each  other  in  the 
field.  The  Tarentines  had  been  inactive  spectators  of  the 
long  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium  from  it8  begin- 
ning to  its  close,  and  had  only  kept  up  hostilities  in  league 
with  the  Sallentines  against  the  Lucanians  who  were  allies 
of  Rome.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Samnite  war  no  doubt 
they  had  shown  some  signs  of  more  energetic  action.  The 
position  of  embarrassment  to  which  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
the  Lucanians  reduced  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  feeling  ever  obtruding  itself  on  them  more 
urgently  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  Samnium  would 
endanger  their  own  independence,  induced  them,  notwith- 
standing their  unsatisfactory  experience  under  Alexander, 
once  more  to  entrust  themselves  to  a  candoUiere,  There 
came  at  their  call  the  Spartan  prince  Cleonymus,  accompa- 
nied by  five  thousand  mercenaries  ;  with  whom  he  united  a 
band  equally  numerous  raised  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Messapians  and  of  the  smaller  Greek  towns, 
and  above  all  the  Tarentine  civic  army  of  twenty-two  thou- 
saTid  men.  At  the  head  of  this  considerable  force  he  com- 
pelled  the  Lucanians  to  make  peace  with  Tarentum  and  to 
install  a  government  of  Samnite  tendencies ;  in  return  foi 
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which  Metapontum  was  abandoned  tc  4hem.  The  Samuitcs 
were  still  in  arms  when  this  occurred ;  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Spartan  from  coming  to  their  aid  and  casting 
the  weight  of  his  numerous  army  and  his  military  skill  intr) 
the  scale  in  favour  of  freedom  for  the  cities  and  peoples  of 
Italy.  But  Tarentum  did  not  act  as  Rome  would  in  similar 
eircumstances  have  acted  ;  and  prince  Qeonymus  himself 
w^as  far  from  being  an  Alexander  or  a  Pyrrhus.  He  was  in 
no  hurry  to  undertake  a  war  in  which  he  might  expect  more 
blows  than  booty,  but  preferred  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Lucanians  against  Metapontum,  and  made  himse]f 
comfortable  in  that  city,  while  he  talked  of  an  expedition 
against  Agathooles  of  Syracuse  and  of  liberating  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  Thereupon  the  Samnites  made  peace ;  and  when 
afer  its  conclusion  Rome  began  to  concern  herself  more 
seriously  about  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula — in  token 
of  which  in  the  year  447  a  Roman  force  levied 
contributions,  or  rather  reconnoitred  by  order 
of  the  government,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallentines — the 
Spartan  condotiiere  embarked  with  his  mercenaries  and  sur- 
prised the  island  of  Corey ra,  which  was  admirably  situated 
as  a  basis  for  piratical  expeditions  against  Greece  and  Italy. 
Thus  abandoned  by  their  general,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived of  their  allies  in  central  Italy,  the  Tarentines  and 
their  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians  and  Sallentines,  had  now 
no  course  lefl  but  to  solicit  an  accommodation  with  Rome, 
which  appears  to  have  been  granted  on  moderate  terms. 
Soon  afterwards  (451)  even  an  incursion  of 
Qeonymus,  who  had  landed  in  the  Sallentine 
territory  and  laid  siege  to  Uria,  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  Roman  aid. 

The  victory  of  Rome  was  complete ;  and  she  turned  it 
to  full  account.     It  was  not  from  magnanimity 
tion  of  the      in  the  conquerors — for  the  Romans  knew  noth* 
inMnte?^     ing  of  the  sort — but  from  wise  and  far-seeing 
^^^'  calculation  that  terms  so  moderate  were  granted 

to  the  Samnites,  the  Tarentines,  and  the  more  distant  peo- 
ples generally.    The  first  and  main  object  was  not  so  much 
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to  compel  southern  Italy  at  once  formally  to  recognize  the 
Roman  supremacy,  as  to  supplement  and  complete  the  sub- 
jugation of  central  Italy,  for  which  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  military  roads  and  fortresses  already  estab- 
lished in  Campania  and  Apulia  during  the  last  war,  and  hj 
that  means  to  separate  the  northern  and  southern  Italians 
into  two  masses  cut  off  in  a  military  point  of  view  from 
direct  contact  with  each  other.  To  this  object  accordingly 
the  next  undertakings  of  the  Romans  were  with  consistent 
energy  directed.  Above  all  they  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  dissolving  the  Hernican  league,  and  thereby 
annihilating  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  confederacies  that 
competed  with  the  isolated  Roman  power  in  the  district  l/ 
the  Tiber.  The  fate  of  Anagnia  and  the  other  smaJl  Herni- 
can communities  which  had  taken  part  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  Samnite  war  was,  as  might  be  expected,  fer  harder  than 
that  which  had  under  similar  circumstances  been  meted  out 
to  the  Latin  communities  in  the  previous  generation.  They 
all  lost  their  autonomy  and  had  to  rest  content  with  the 
citizenship  without  suffrage  of  Rome ;  out  of  a  portion  of 
their  territory  on  the  upper  Trerus  (Sacco),  moreover,  a 
new  tribe  was  instituted,  and  another  was  formed  at  the 
same  time  on  the  lower  Anio  (455).  The  only 
regret  was  that  the  three  Hernican  communities 
next  in  importance  to  Anagnia,  Aletrium,  Verulae,  and 
Ferentinum,  had  not  also  revolted  ;  for,  as  they  courteously 
declined  the  suggestion  that  they  should  voluntarily  enter 
into  the  bond  of  Roman  citizenship  and  there  existed  no 
pretext  for  compelling  them  to  do  so,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  not  only  to  respect  their  autonomy,  but  also  to 
allow  to  them  even  the  right  of  assembly  and  of  intermai^ 
riage,  and  in  this  way  still  to  leave  a  shadow  of  the  old 
Hernican  confederacy.  No  such  considerations  fettered 
their  action  in  that  portion  of  the  Volscian  country  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  the  Samnites.  Tliere  Arpinum 
became  subject,  Frusinc  was  deprived  of  a  third  of  its  do- 
main, and  on  the  upper  Liris  in  addition  to  Frcgellae  the 
Volscian  town  of  Sora,  which  had  previously  been  garri* 
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ionedy  was  now  permanently  converted  into  a  I^onian  for 
tress  and  occupied  by  a  legion  of  4,000  men.  In  this  way 
the  old  Volscian  territory  was  completely  subdued,  and  be 
came  rapidly  Romanized.  The  region  which  separated 
Samniam  from  Etruria  was  penetrated  by  two  militar}' 
roads^  both  of  which  were  secured  by  new  fortresses.  The 
northern  road,  which  afterwards  became  the  Flaminian, 
covered  the  line  of  the  Tiber ;  it  led  through  Ocriculumi 
which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome^  to  Namia,  the  name 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  old  Umbriau  fortress  Nequi« 
num  when  they  settled  a  military  colony  there 
(455).  The  southern,  afterwards  the  Valerian, 
ran  along  the  Fucine  lake  by  way  of  Carsioli  and  Alba, 
^^  both  of  which  places  likewise  received  colonies 

(451-453) ;  Alba  in  particular,  important  as 
the  key  of  the  Marsian  land,  received  a  garrison  of  6,000 
men.  The  small  tribes  within  whose  bounds  these  colonies 
were  instituted,  the  Umbrians  who  obstinately  defended 
Nequinum,  the  Aeqnians  who  assailed  Alba,  and  the  Mar- 
sians  who  attacked  Carsioli,  could  not  arrest  the  course  of 
Rome :  the  two  strong  curb-fortresses  were  inserted  almost 
without  hindrance  between  Samnium  and  Etruria.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  great  roads  and  fortresses  insti- 
tuted for  permanently  securing  Apulia  and  above  all  Cam- 
pania :  by  their  means  Samnium  was  further  surrounded  on 
the  east  and  west  with  the  net  of  Roman  strongholds.  It  is 
a  significant  token  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  Etruria 
that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  defiles  of  the 
Ciminian  forest  in  a  similar  mode— ^by  a  highway  and  corr& 
apouding  fortresses.  The  former  frontier  fortress  of  Su. 
trium  continued  to  be  in  this  quarter  the  \erminus  of  the 
Roman  military  line,  and  the  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  having  the  road  leading  thence  to  Arretium  kept  in  a 
serviceable  state  ^r  military  purposes  by  the  communities 
through  whose  territories  it  passed.* 

*  The  operations  in  the  campaign  of  637,  nnd  sdll  more  plainly  the 
formation  of  the  highway  from  Arreti  um  to  Bononi<i  in  667,  show  that  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Arretium  had  already  been  rendered  serriceabli 
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The  high^pirited  Samnite  nation  peroeived  that  sudi  a 
peace  was  more  ruinous  than  the  most  destructive 
ontbroak  of  war ;  and,  what  was  more,  it  acted  aooordinglj. 
Biruaoaii  Thc  Celts  in  northern  Italy  were  just  beginniD|r 
^^^'  to  bestir  themselves  again  after  a  long  suspen- 
thn  of  warfare ;  moreover  several  Etruscan  oommuiiities 
dicre  were  still  in  arms  aga.nst  the  Romans,  and  brief 
armistices  alternated  in  that  quarter  with  furious  but  inde- 
cisive conflicts.  All  central  Italy  was  still  in  ferment  and 
partly  in  open  insurrection ;  the  fortresses  were  still  only 
in  course  of  construction;  the  way  between  Etruria  and 
Samnium  was  not  yet  completely  closed.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  save  freedom ;  but,  if  so,  there  must  be 
no  delay ;  thp  difficulty  of  attack  increased,  the  power  of 
the  assailants  diminished  with  every  year  by  which  the 
peace  was  prolonged.  Five  years  had  scarce  elapsed  since 
the  contest  ended,  and  all  the  wounds  must  still  have  been 
bleeding  which  the  twenty-two  years'  war  had  inflicted  on 
the  rural  communes  of  Samnium,  when  in  the 

298. 

year  456  the  Samnite  confederacy  renewed  the 
struggle.  The  last  war  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  Rome 
mainly  through  the  alliance  of  Lucania  with  the  Romans 
and  the  consequent  standing  aloof  of  Tarentum.  The  Sam- 
nites,  profiting  by  that  lesson,  now  threw  themselves  in  the 
first  instance  with  all  their  might  on  the  Lucanians,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  their  party  in  that  quarter  to  the  helm 
of  affairs,  and  in  concluding  an  alliance  between  Samnium 
and  Lucania.  Of  course  the  Romans  immediately  declared 
war;  the  Samnitos  had  expected  no  other  issue.  It  is  a 
significant  indication  of  the  state  of  feeling,  that  the  Sam« 
pite  government  informed  the  Roman  envoys  that  it  was 

Wore  that  time.    Bat  it  cannot  at  that  period  have  been  a  Roman  mil- 

2*.       itary  road,  becanse,  Judging  from  its  later  appellation  of  the 

**Ca8sian  way,**  it  cannot  have  been  constracted  aa  a  vm 

p>n9ulariM  earlier  than  688 ;  no  Gaesian  appears  in  the  Roman  contalar 

!!!*    \!b    ^'^"^^  between  Sporiufl  Cassias,  consul  in  S62,  261,  and  26« 

"*         who  of  coarse  is  out  of  the  question*  and  Gains  Gafsol 


502i    48a. 
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171.      Longiiiasi,  consul  in  588. 
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not  able  to  guarantee  their  inviolability,  if  they  should  set 
^t  on  Samnite  ground. 

The  war  thus  began  anew  (456),  and  while  a  second 
army  was  fighting  in  Etruria,  the  main  Roman 
army  traversed  Samnium  and  compelled  the 
Lucanians  to  make  peace  and  send  hostages  to  Rome.  The 
following  year  both  consuls  were  able  to  proceed  to  Sam- 
nium ;  Rullianus  conquered  at  Tifemum,  his  &ithful  com« 
rade  in  arms,  Publius  De^^ius  Mus,  at  Maleventum,  and  for 
five  months  two  Roman  armies  encamped  in  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  enabled  to  do  so,  because  the  Tuscan 
states  had  on  their  own  behalf  entered  into  negotiations  foi 
peace  with  Rome.  The  Samnites,  who  from  the  beginning 
could  not  but  see  that  their  only  chance  of  victory  lay  in 
the  combination  of  all  Italy  against  Rome,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  threatened  separate 
peace  between  Etruria  and  Rome ;  and  when  at  last  their 
general,  Gellius  Egnatius,  oflTered  to  render  aid  to  the  Etrus- 
cans in  their  own  country,  the  Etruscan  federal  council  in 
reality  agreed  to  hold  out  and  once  more  to  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  arms.  Samnium  made  the  most 
thetroopn  energetic  efforts  to  place  three  armies  simulca* 
tioii4  *  neously  in  the  field,  the  first  destined  for  the 
^*'°™'  defence  of  its  own  territory,  the  second  for  an 
invasion  of  Campania,  the  third  and  most  numerous  for 
Etruria;  and  in  the  year  458  the  last,  led  by 
Egnatius  himself^  actually  reached  Etruria  in 
safety  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  territories,  ^hh 
whose  inhabitants  there  was  an  understanding.  Meanwhile 
the  Romans  were  capturing  some  strong  places  in  Samnium 
and  breaking  the  influence  of  the  Samnite  party  m  Lucania  \ 
they  were  not  aware  in  time  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
army  led  by  Egnatius.  When  information  reached  Rome 
that  the  Samnites  had  succeeded  in  frustrating  all  the  enoi^ 
mous  efiTorts  made  to  sever  the  northern  from  the  southern 
Italians,  that  the  arrival  of  the  Samnite  bands  in  Etruria 
had  become  the  signal  of  an  almost  universal  rising  against 
Itom^,  and  that  the  Etruscan  communities  were  labouring 
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with  the  utmost  zeal  to  get  their  own  forces  reaij  lor  wu 
and  to  take  into  their  pay  Gallic  bands ;  every  nerve  war 
strained  also  in  Rome ;  the  fireedmen  and  tJie  married  wen 
formed  into  cohorts — it  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  deci 
^^  sive  crisis  was  near.    The  year  458  however 

passed  away,  apparently,  in  armings  and  march- 
ings. For  the  following  year  (459)  the  Romans 
placed  their  two  best  generals,  Publius  Decius  Mus  and  the 
aged  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus,  at  the  head  of  their  army 
in  Etruria,  which  was  reinforced  with  all  the  troops  that 
could  bo  spared  from  Campania,  and  amounted  to  at  least 
60,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  full  burgesses 
of  Rome.  Besides  this,  two  reserves  were  formed,  the  first 
at  Falerii,  the  second  under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The 
rendezvous  of  the  Italians  was  Umbria,  towards  which  the 
roads  from  the  Gallic,  Etruscan,  and  Sabellian  territories 
converged;  towards  Umbria  the  consuls  also  moved  off 
their  main  force,  partly  along  the  left,  partly  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  the  same  time  the  first 
reserve  made  a  movement  towards  Etruria,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  recall  the  Etruscan  troops  from  the  miun  scene  of 
action  for  the  defence  of  their  homes.  The  first  engage- 
ment did  not  prove  fortunate  for  the  Romans;  their  ad- 
vanced guard  was  defeated  by  the  combined  Gauls  and 
Samnites  in  the  district  of  Chiusi.  But  the  diversion  ac- 
complished its  object.  Less  magnanimous  than  the  Sam- 
nites, who  had  marched  through  the  ruins  of  their  towns 
that  they  might  not  be  absent  from  the  chosen  field  of  bat> 
tie,  a  great  part  of  the  Etruscan  contingents  withdrew  from 
the  federal  army  on  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
reserve  into  Etruria,  and  its  ranks  were  greatly  thinned 
when  the  decisive  battle  came  to  be  fought  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Apennines  near  Sentinum.. 

Nevertheless  it  was  a  hotly  contested  day.  On  the 
Battle  of  ^^g***"  w'vag  of  the  Romans,  where  Rullianus  with 
Benkinain.  jj|g  ^^^  legions  fought  against  the  Samnite  army, 
the  conflict  remained  long  undecided.  On  the  lefl^  which 
Publius  Decius  commanded,  the  Roman  cavalry  was  throwi 
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into  confusion  b}  the  Gallic  war  chariots^  and  the  legions 
also  already  began  to  give  way.  Then  the  consul  called  to 
liim  Marcus  Livius  the  priest,  and  bade  him  devote  to  the 
infernal  gods  both  the  head  of  the  Roman  general  and  the 
army  of  the  enemy ;  and  plunging  into  the  thickest  throng 
of  the  Gauls  he  sought  death  and  found  it.  This  heroic 
deed  of  despair  in  so  distinguished  a  man  and  so  beloved  a 
general  was  not  in  vain.  The  fugitive  soldiers  rallied  ;  the 
bravest  threw  themselves  after  their  leader  into  the  hostile 
ranks,  to  avenge  him  or  to  die  with  him;  and  just  at  the 
right  moment  the  consular  Lucius  Scipio,  despatched  by 
Rullianus,  appeared  with  the  Roman  reserve  on  the  im- 
perilled left  wing.  The  admirable  Campanian  cavalry, 
which  foil  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Gauls,  turned  the 
scale  ;  the  Gauls  fled,  and  at  length  the  Samnites  also  gave 
way,  their  general  Egnatius  falling  at  the  gate  of  the  camp. 
Nine  thousand  Romans  strewed  the  field  of  battle;  but 
dearly  as  the  victory  was  purchased,  it  was  worthy  of  such 
a  sacrifice.  The  army  of  the  coalition  was  dissolved,  and 
with  it  the  (K)alitiou  itself;  Umbria  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  the  Gauls  dispersed,  the  remnant  of  the 
Samnites  still  in  compact  order  retreated  homeward  through 
the  Abruzzi.  Campania,  which  the  Samnites  had  overrun 
during  the  Etruscan  war,  was  after  its  close  re-occupied 
with  little  difficulty  by   the  Romans.     Etruria  sued  for 

peace   in   the  following  year  (460) ;   Volsinii, 

Perusia,  Arretium,  and  iv  general  all  the  towns 
that  had  joined  the  league  against  Rome,  promised  a  cessa» 
tion  of  hostilities  for  four  hundred  mouths. 

But  the  Samnites  were  of  a  diflerent  mind ;  they  pie- 

pared   for    their    hopeless    resistance  with   the 

fiesofsam-    courage  of  free  men,  which  shames  fate  if  it 

™*  may  not  overrule  it.     When  the  two  consular 

SM.  arniies  advanced  into  Samnium,  in  the  year  460, 

they  encountered  everywhere  the  most  desperate 
resistance;  in  fact  Marcus  Atilius  was  discomfited  near 
Luoeria,  and  the  Samnites  were  able  to  penetrate  into  Cam* 
pania  and  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  the  Roman  colony 
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Interamna  on  the  Liris.  In  the  ensuing  year  Lucius  Pa 
pirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  hero  of  the  first  Samnite  war 
and  Spuriiis  Car  villus,  gave  battle  on  a  great  scale  neat 
Aquilonia  to  the  Samnite  army,  the  flower  of  which — the 
16,000  in  white  tunics — had  swora  a  sacred  oath  to  prefer 
^  death  to  flight.  Inexorable  destiny,  however,  heeda  neither 
the  oaths  nor  the  supplications  of  despair ;  the  Romans  oc3- 
quered  and  stormed  the  strongholds  where  the  Samnitcs  had 
Bought  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  property.  Even 
afler  this  great  defeat  the  confederates  still  for  years  resbt- 
ed  the  ever-increasing  superiority  of  the  enemy  with  un- 
paralleled perseverance  in  their  fastnesses  and  mountains^ 
and  still  achieved  various  isolated  advantages.  The  ex- 
perienced arm  of  the  old  Rullianus  was  once  more  called 
into  the  field  against  them  (462),  and  Gaviua 
Pontius,  a  son  perhaps  of  the  victor  of  Cku- 
dium,  even  gained  for  his  nation  a  last  victory,  which  the 
Romans  meanly  enough  avenged  by  causing  him  when  sub- 
jjjj^  sequently  taken  to  be  executed  in  prison  (463). 

But  there  was  no  further  symptom  of  move- 
ment in  Italy  ;  for  the  war,  which  Falerii  began 
**•  in  461,  scarcely   deserves  such  a  name.     The 

Samnites  doubtless  turned  with  longing  eyes  towards  Taren- 
tum,  which  alone  was  still  in  a  position  to  grant  them  aid ; 
but  it  held  aloof.    The  same  causes  as  before  occasioned  its 
inaction— internal  misgovernment,  and  the  passing  over  of 
the  Lucanians  once  more  to  the  Roman  party  in  the  year 
466 ;  to  which  fell  to  be  added  a  not  unfounded 
apprehension  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who 
just  at  that  time  had  reached  the  height  of  his  power  and 
began  to  turn  his  views  towards  ftaly.     Aoout 
455  the  latter   established  himself  in  Corcyra 
whence  Cleonymus  had  been  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poli- 
oroetes,  and  now  threatened  the  Tarentines  from  the  Adriatic 
as  well  as  from  the  Ionian  sea.    The  cession  of  the  island 
to  king  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  459  certainly  re^ 
moved    to   a  great   extent  the    apprehensions 
which  they  had  cherished ;  but  the  aiiairs  of  Corcyra  con 
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tinued  to  occupy  the  Tarentincs  • -in  the  year 
464,  for  instance,  they  helped  to  protect  Pyt« 
Thus  in  possession  of  the  island  against  Demetrius — and  in 
Mke  manner  Agathocles  did  not  cease  to  give  the  Tarentinet 
uneasiness  by  his  Italian  policy.     When  he  died 
(465)  and  with  him  the  power  of  the  Syracusana 
in  Italy  went  to  wreck,  it  was  too  late ;  Samnium,  weary 
of  the  thirty-«eyen  years'  war,  had  concluded  peace  in  the 
previous  year  (464)  with  the  Roman   consul 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  and  had  in  form  re- 
newed its  league  with  Rome.     On  this  occasion,  as  in  the 
peace  of  450,  no  disgraceful  or  destructive  con- 
ditions were  imposed  on  the  brave  people  by 
the  Romans ;  no  cessions  even  of  territory  seem  to  have 
taken  place.    The  political  sagacity  of  Rome  preferred  to 
follow  the  path  which  it  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  to  attach 
in  the  first  place  the  Campanian  and  Adriatic  coast  more 
and  more  securely  to  Rome  before  proceeding  to  the  direct 
conquest  of  the  interior.     Campania,  indeed,  had  been  long 
in  subjection ;  but  the  &r-seeing  policy  of  Rome  found  it 
needful,  in  order  to  secure  the  Campanian  coast,  to  establish 
two  coast-fortresses  there,  Minturnae  and  Sinu- 
essa  (459),  the  new  burgesses  of  which  were 
admitted  according  to  the  settled  rule  in  the  case  of  mari- 
time colonies  to  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome.     With  still 
greater  energy  the  extension  of  the  Roman  rule  was  prose- 
cuted in  central  Italy.    There  the  whole  of  the  Sabines  aA^r 
a  brief  and  feeble  resistance  were  forced  to  become  subjects 
of   Rome   (464),  and   the    strong  fortress   of 
Hatria  was  established  in  the  Abruzzi,  not  far 
289.  from  the  coast  (465).     But  the  most  important 

91.  colony  of  all  was  that  of  Venusia  (4G3),  whither 

the  unprecedented  number  of  20,000  colonists 
was  conducted.  That  city,  founded  at  the  boundary  of 
Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  on  the  great  road  between 
Tarentum  and  8amnium,  in  an  uncommonly  strong  posi« 
tion,  was  destined  as  a  curb  to  keep  in  check  the  surround- 
ing tnbes,  and  above  all  to  interrupt  the  communications 
21* 
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between  the  two  most  powerful  enemies  of  Romo  in  aoutl^ 
ern  Italy.  Beyond  doubt  at  the  same  time  the  southern 
highway,  wliich  Appius  Claudius  had  carried  to  Capua,  was 
prolonged  thence  to  Venusia.  Thus  the  compact  Roman 
domain  at  the  dose  of  the  Samnite  wars  extended  on  the 
north  to  the  Ciminian  forest,  on  the  east  to  the  Abruzzi,  on 
the  south  to  Capua,  while  the  two  advanced  posts,  Luoeria 
and  Venusia,  established  towards  the  east  and  south  on  the 
lines  of  communication  of  their  opponents,  isolated  them 
o)i  every  side.  Rome  was  no  longer  merely  the  first,  but 
was  already  the  ruling  power  in  the  peninsula,  when  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  those  nations,  which 
had  been  raised  to  supremacy  in  their  respective  lands  by 
the  favour  of  the  gods  and  by  their  own  capacity,  began  to 
come  into  contact  in  council  and  on  the  battle-field ;  and,  as 
at  Olympia  the  preliminary  victors  girt  themselves  for  a 
second  and  more  serious  struggle,  so  en  the  larger  arena  of 
the  nations,  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and  Rome  now  prepared 
for  the  final  and  deoisiye  oontest 
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•tKUOeUI   BETWUN   PYBRHU8  AND  ROMS,   AKD  UnOV  OV 
ITALT. 

After  Rome  had  acquired  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
lieiatioiLB  ^h®  world,  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  annoy  their 
between  the  Roman  masters  by  the  assertion  that  Rome  wa« 
•••*•  indebted  for  her  greatness  to  the  fever  of  which 

Alexander  of  Macedon  died  at  Babylon  on  the  11  th  of 
June,  431.  As  it  was  not  v«ry  agreeable  for 
them  to  reflect  on  the  actual  past,  they  were 
fond  of  allowing  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  might 
have  happened,  had  the  great  king  turned  his  arms — as  was 
said  to  have  been  his  intention  at  the  time  of  his  death^- 
towards  the  west  and  contested  the  Carthaginian  supremacy 
by  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  the  Roman  supremacy  by  land 
with  his  phalanxes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Alexander 
may  have  cherished  such  thoughts ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
resort  for  an  explanation  of  their  origin  to  the  mere  difli* 
culty  which  an  autocrat,  who  is  fond  of  war  and  is  well  pro- 
vided with  soldiers  and  ships,  experiences  in  setting  limits 
to  his  warlike  career.  It  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a 
great  Greek  king  to  protect  the  Siceliots  against  Carthago 
and  the  Tarentines  against  Rome,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
piracy  on  either  sea;  and  the  Italian  embassies  from  the 
Bruttians,  Lucanians,  and  Etruscans,*  that  along  with  nu« 

*  The  story  thnt  the  Romans  also  sent  envoys  (o  Alexander  at  Baby- 
lon n>8ts  on  the  testimony  of  Clitarchus  (Plin.  HUt.  Kat.  \\\.  6,  67),  from 
whom  the  other  authorities  who  mention  the  fact  (Aristu^  and  Asolepin* 
des,  op,  Arrian,  vii.  16,  6 ;  Memiion,  c.  26),  doubtless  derived  it  Clita^ 
chus  certainly  was  contemporary  with  these  events ;  nevertheless,  his  Lift 
of  Alexander  was  decidedly  a  historical  romance  rather  than  a  bi8tor7  • 
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merous  others  made  their  appearance  at  Babylon,  afforded 
him  sufficient  opportunities  of  be<x)ming  acquainted  witli 
the  circumstances  of  the  peninsula  and  of  entering  into  i» 
lations  with  it.  Carthage  with  its  many  connections  in  the 
east  could  not  but  attract  the  attention  of  the  mighty  mcHi- 
arch,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  his  designs  to  convert  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  king  over  the  Tyrian 
cfilony  into  a  real  one :  the  apprehensions  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians are  shown  by  the  Phoenician  spy  in  the  retinue  of 
Alexander.  Whether,  however,  these  ideas  were  dreams 
or  actual  projects,  the  king  died  without  having  interfered 
m  the  affairs  of  the  west,  and  his  ideas  were  buried  with 
him.  For  a  few  brief  years  a  Greek  ruler  had  held  in  his 
hand  the  whole  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Hellenic  race 
combined  with  the  whole  material  resources  of  the  east. 
On  his  death  the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted — 
the  establishment  of  Hellenism  in  the  east — was  by  no 
means  undone ;  but  his  empire  had  barely  been  united  when 
i'^  was  again  dismembered,  and,  amidst  the  constant  quar- 
rels of  the  different  states  that  were  formed  out  of  its  ruins, 
the  object  of  world-wide  interest  which  they  were  destined 
to  promote — the  diffusion  of  Greek  culture  in  the  east — 
though  not  abandoned,  was  prosecuted  on  a  feeble  and 
stunted  scale.  Under  such  circumstances,  neither  the  Crreek 
nor  the  Asiatico-Egyptian  states  could  think  of  acquiring  a 
footing  in  the  west  or  of  turning  their  efforts  against  the 
Romans  or  the  Carthaginians.  The  eastern  and  western 
state-systems  subsisted  side  by  side  for  a  time  without 
crossing,  politically,  each  other's  path ;  and  Rome  in  par- 
ticular remained  substantially  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of 
Alexander's  successors.  The  only  relations  established 
M  ith  them  were  of  a  mercantile  kind  ;  as  in  the  instance  of 

and,  looking  to  the  silenoe  of  the  trastwonhj  Uographera  (Arrito,  le^ 
Ut.  is.  18)  and  the  uttoriy  romantic  details  of  the  aoooant — which  ra- 
preaents  the  Romans,  for  instance,  as  defiveriog  to  Alexander  a  chaplel 
of  gold,  and  the  latter  as  prophesying  the  future  greatness  of  Rome— 
we  caunot  bat  set  down  the  story  as  one  (if  the  many  embelKabir«iiti 
which  Clitarchus  introduced  into  the  history. 
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the  free  state  of  Rhodes^  the  leading  repi  esentative  of  th« 
policy  of  commercial  neutrality  in  Greece  and  in  conse* 
queDce  the  universal  mtsdtum  of  intercourse  in  an  age  of 
perpetual  wars,  which  about  448  concluded  a 
treaty  ^ith  Rome — a  commercial  convention  of 
coursdy  such  as  was  natural  between  a  mercantile  people 
and  the  masters  of  the  Caerite  and   Campanian  coasts, 
iBven  m  the  supply  of  mercenaries  from  Hellas,  the  univer- 
sal recruiting  field  of  those  times,  to  Italy,  and  to  Tar^i- 
tum  in  particular,  political  relations — such  as  subsisted,  for  • 
instance,  between  Tarentum  and  Sparta  its  mother-city — ex- 
ercised but  a  very  subordinate  influence.     In  general  the 
raising  of  mercenaries  was  simply  a  matter  of  traffic,  and 
Bparta,  although  it  regularly  supplied  the  Tarentines  with 
captains  for  their  Italian  wars,  was  by  that  course  as  little 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Italians,  as  In  the  North 
American  war  of  independence  the  German  states  were  in- 
Tolved  in  hostilities  with  the  Union,  to  whose  opponents 
they  sold  the  services  of  their  subjects. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  himself  simply  a  military 
adventurer.  He  was  none  the  less  a  soldier  of 
■tti^odtion'  fortune  that  he  traced  back  his  pedigree  to 
of  Fynhu.  ^gn^jug  njj^  Achilles,  and  that,  had  he  been  more 
peacefully  disposed,  he  might  have  lived  and  died  as  the 
^  king  "  of  a  small  mountain  tribe  under  the  supremacy  of 
Macedon  or  perhaps  in  isolated  independence.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Alexander  of  Macedon ;  and  certainly 
the  idea  of  founding  an  Hellenic  empire  of  the  west — whidi 
would  have  been  based  on  Epirus,  Magna  Graeda,  and 
Sicily,  would  have  commanded  both  the  Italian  seas,  and 
would  have  reduced  Rome  and  Carthage  to  the  rank  of  bar- 
barian peoples  bordering  on  the  Hellenistic  state-system, 
like  the  Celts  and  the  Indians — ^was  analogous  in  greatness 
and  boldness  to  the  idea  which  led  the  Macedonian  king 
over  the  Hellespont.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  difierence 
of  issue  that  formed  the  distinction  between  the  expedition 
to  the  east  and  that  to  the  west.  Alexander  with  his  Mace- 
donian army,  in  which  the  staff  especially  was  excellent 
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could  fully  make  head  against  the  great  king ;  but  the  king 
of  EpiruSy  which  bore  somewhat  the  same  pre  portion  to 
Macedon  as  Hesse  lately  bore  to  Prussia,  could  only  raise 
an  army  worthy  of  the  name  by  means  of  mercenaries  and 
of  alliances  based  ou  accidental  political  combinations. 
Alexander  made  his  appearance  in  the  Persian  empire  as  a 
conqueror ;  Pyrrhus  appeared  in  Italy  as  the  general  of  a 
coalition  of  secondary  states.  Alexander  left  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  completely  secured  by  the  unconditional 
»  subjection  of  Greece,  and  by  the  strong  army  that  re- 
mained behind  under  Antipater ;  Pyrrhus  had  no  security 
for  the  integrity  of  his  native  dominions  but  the  word  of  a 
doubtful  neighbour.  In  the  case  of  both  conquerors,  if 
their  plans  should  be  crowned  with  success,  their  native 
country  would  necessarily  cease  to  be  the  centre  of  their 
new  empire  ;  but  it  was  far  more  practicable  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  the  Macedonian  military  monarchy  to  Babylon  than 
to  found  a  soldier-dynasty  in  Tarentum  or  Syracuse.  The 
democracy  of  the.  Greek  republics — perpetual  agony  though 
it  was— could  not  be  at  all  coerced  into  the  stiff  forms  of  a 
military  state ;  Philip  had  good  reason  for  not  incorporat- 
ing the  Greek  republics  with  his  empire.  In  the  east  no 
national  resistance  was  to  be  expected ;  ruling  and  subject 
races  had  long  lived  there  side  by  side,  and  a  change  of  de»- 
pot  was  a  matter  of  indifference  or  even  of  satisfaction  to 
the  mass  of  the  population.  In  the  west  the  Romans,  the 
Samnites,  the  Carthaginians,  might  be  vanquished ;  but  no 
conqueror  could  have  transformed  the  Italians  into  Egyp- 
tian fellahs,  or  rendered  the  Roman  farmers  tributaries  of 
Hellenic  barons.  Whatever  we  take  into  view — whether 
their  own  power,  their  allies,  or  the  resources  of  their  an- 
tagonists— ^in  all  points  the  plan  of  the  Macedonian  appears 
as  a  feasible,  that  of  the  Epirot  as  an  impracticable^  enter- 
prise ;  the  former  as  the  completion  of  a  great  historical 
task,  the  latter  as  a  remarkable  blunder ;  the  former  as  the 
foimdation  of  a  new  system  of  states  and  of  a  new  phase 
of  civilization,  the  latter  as  a  mere  episode  in  history.  'Ue 
work  of  Alexander  outlived  him,  although  its  creator  jrxX 
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ttn  untimeljr  death ;  Pjrrhus  witnessed  with  his  own  eyei 
the  wreck  of  all  his  plans,  ere  death  called  him  away.  Both 
had  natures  great  and  enterprising,  but  Pyrrhus  was  only 
the  foremost  general,  Alexander  was  eminently  the  most 
gifbed  statesman,  of  bis  time ;  and,  if  it  is  insight  into  what 
is  and  what  is  not  possible  that  distinguishes  the  hero  from 
the  adventurer,  Pyrrbus  must  be  numbered  among  the  lat- 
ter class,  and  may  as  little  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  his 
greater  relative  as  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  may  be  put  in 
comparison  with  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

And  yet  a  wondrous  charm  attaches  to  the  name  of  the 
Epirot — a  peculiar  sympathy,  evoked  certainly  in  some  de- 
gree by  his  chivalrous  and  amiable  character,  but  still  more 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  first  Greek  that  met 
the  Romans  in  battle.  With  him  began  those  direct  rela- 
tions between  Rome  and  Hellas,  on  which  the  whole  subse- 
quent development  of  ancient,  and  an  essential  part  of  mod- 
em, civilization  are  based.  The  struggle  between  phalanxes 
and  cohorts,  between  a  mercenary  army  and  a  militia,  be- 
tween military  monarchy  and  senatorial  government,  be- 
tween individual  talent  and  national  vigour — this  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Hellenism  was  first  fought  out  in  the 
battles  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Roman  generals;  and 
though  the  defeated  party  often  afterwards  appealed  anew 
to  the  arbitration  of  arms,  every  succeeding  day  of  battle 
simply  confirmed  the  decision.  But  while  the  Greeks  were 
beaten  in  the  battle-field  as  well  as  in  the  senate-hall,  their 
superiority  was  none  the  less  decided  on  every  other  field 
of  rivalry  than  that  of  politics ;  and  these  very  struggles 
already  betokened  that  the  victory  of  Rome  over  the  Hel- 
lenes would  be  difierent  from  her  victories  over  Gauls  and 
Phoenicians,  and  that  the  charm  of  Aphrodite  only  begins 
to  work  when  the  lance  is  broken  and  the  helmet  and  shield 
are  laid  aside. 

King  Pyrrhus  was  the  son  of  Aeacides,  ruler  of  the  Mo- 
Chanuster  l^wians  (about  Janina),  who,  spared  as  a  kins- 
imdearu«r  man  and  faithful  vassal  by  Alexander,  had  been 
PyrtSa         after  his  death  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  Ml 
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oedonian  fiunily-politics,  and  lost  in  it  first  hk 
111  kingdom  and  then  his  life  (441).     11  is  son,  then 

%\x  years  of  age,  was  saved  by  Glaucias  tha 
ruler  of  the  Ulyrian  Taulantii,  and  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
flicts for  the  possession  of  Macedonia  he  was,  when  still  a 

boy,  restored  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  his 

hereditary  principality  (447) — ^but  only  to  lose 
it  again  after  a  few  years  through  the  influence  of  the  oppo> 

site  party  (about  452),  and  to  begin  his  military 

career  as  an  exiled  prince  in  the  train  of  the 
Macedonian  generals.  Soon  his  peculiar  genius  asserted 
itself  conspicuously.  He  shared  in  the  last  campiugns  of 
Antigonus  ;  and  the  old  marshal  of  Alexander  took  delight 
in  the  bom  soldier,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  grey-headed 
general  only  wanted  years  to  be  already  the  first  warrior 
of  the  age.  The  unfortunate  battle  at  Ipsus  brought  him 
as  a  hostage  to  Alexandria,  to  the  court  of  the  founder  of 
the  Lagid  dynasty,  where  by  his  daring  and  downright 
character,  and  his  soldierly  spirit  thoroughly  despising 
everything  that  was  not  military,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  politic  king  Ptolemy  no  less  than  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  royal  ladies  by  his  manly  beauty,  the  ^e(A 
of  which  was  not  impaired  by  the  wildness  of  his  counts 
nance  and  the  stateliness  of  his  stride.  Just  at  this  time 
the  enterprising  Demetrius  was  once  more  establishing  him* 
self  in  a  new  kingdom,  which  on  this  occasion  was  Macedo- 
nia ;  of  course  with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  lever  to 
revive  the  monarchy  of  Alexander.  To  keep  down  his  am- 
bitious designs,  it  was  important  to  give  him  employment 
at  home ;  and  Ptolemy,  who  knew  how  to  make  admirable 
use  of  such  fiery  spirits  as  the  Epirot  youth  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  subtle  policy,  not  only  met  the  wishes  of  his 
consort  queen  Berenice,  but  also  promoted  his  own  ends,  by 
giving  his  step-daughter  the  princess  Antigone  in  marriage 
to  the  young  prince,  and  lending  his  aid  and  powerful  influ- 
ence to  support  the  return  of  his  beloved  **  son  "  to  his  nap 

tive  land  (458).  Restored  to  his  paternal  king- 
''''  dom  he  soon  carried  all  hdfore  hinu    The  brmvc 
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lEpirots,  the  Albanians  of  antiquity,  clung  with  hereditary 
loyalty  and  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the  high-spirited  youth-— 
the  "eagle,**  as  they  called  him.  In  the  confusion  that 
arose  regarding  the  succession  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
after  the  death  of  Cassander  (457),  the  Epirot 
extended  his  dominions  :  step  by  step  he  gained 
the  regions  on  the  Ambracian  gulf  with  the  important  town 
of  Amb;w;ia,  the  island  of  Corey ra,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  territory,  and  with  forces  far  inferior  he  made 
head  against  king  Demetrius  to  the  admiration  of  the  Mace- 
donians themselves.  Indeed,  when  Demetrius  was  by  his 
own  folly  hurled  from  the  Macedonian  throne,  it  was  volun- 
tarily proffered  by  them  to  his  chivalrous  opponent,  a  kins- 
man of  the  Alexandrine  house  (467).  No  one 
was  in  reality  worthier  than  Pyrrhus  to  wear 
the  royal  diadem  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander.  In  an  age 
of  deep  depravity,  in  which  princely  rank  and  baseness  be- 
gan to  be  synonymous,  the  personally  unspotted  and  mor^ 
ally  pure  character  of  Pyrrhus  shone  conspicuous.  For 
the  free  farmers  of  the  hereditary  Macedonian  soil,  who, 
although  diminished  and  impoverished,  were  far  from  shar- 
ing in  that  decay  of  morals  and  of  valour  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Diadochi  produced  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
Pyrrhus  appeared  exactly  formed  to  be  the  fitting  king, — 
Pyrrhus,  who^  like  Alexander,  in  his  household  and  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends  preserved  a  heart  open  to  all  human 
sympathies,  and  constantly  avoided  the  bearing  of  an  orien- 
tal sultan  which  was  so  odious  to  the  Macedonians ;  and 
who,  like  Alexander,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  tac- 
tician of  his  time.  But  the  singularly  overstrained  national 
feeling  of  the  Macedonians,  which  preferred  the  most  paltry 
Macedonian  sovereign  to  the  ablest  foreigner,  and  the  irra- 
tional insubordination  of  the  Macedonian  troops  towardg 
every  non-Macedonian  leader,  to  which  Eumenes  :he  Car- 
dian,  the  greatest  general  of  the  school  of  Alexander,  had 
Mien  a  victim,  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  rule  of  the 
prince  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus,  who  could  not  exercise  sov- 
ereignty over  Macedonia  with  the  consent  of  the  Macedo 
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ni&ns,  and  who  was  too  powerless  and  perhaps  too  hi^ 
spiriteil  to  force  himself  on  the  nation  against  its  will,  aftet 
reigning  seven  months  left  the  country  to  ils  native  mi» 
government,  and  went  home  to  his  faithful  £pi 
rots  (467).  But  the  man  whci  had  worn  the 
crown  of  Alexander,  the  brother-in-law  of  Demetrius,  the 
8or.-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Lagides  and  of  Agathodes  of  Syra* 
cuie,  the  highly-trained  tactician  who  wrote  memoirs  and 
scientific  treatises  on  the  military  art,  could  not  possiblj 
spend  his  life  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  Epirot  prince-* 
in  inspecting  at  a  set  time  yearly  the  accounts  of  the  royal 
cattle-steward,  in  receiving  from  his  brave  Epirots  thdr 
customary  presents  of  oxen  and  sheep,  in  requiring  tbere> 
ailer  the  renewal  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  repeating 
his  own  engagement  to  respect  the  laws  at  the  altar  of  Zeus^ 
and  for  the  better  confirmation  of  the  whole  carousing  with 
them  all  night  long.  If  there  was  no  place  for  him  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  he  could  not  remain  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity  at  all ;  he  was  fitted  for  the  first  place,  and  he 
could  not  be  content  with  the  second.  His  views  therefore 
turned  abroad.  The  kings,  who  were  quarrelling  for  the 
possession  of  Macedonia,  although  agreeing  in  nothing  dse, 
were  ready  and  glad  to  concur  in  promoting  the  voluntary 
departure  of  their  dangerous  rival;  and  that  his  fitithful 
war-comrades  would  follow  him  wherever  he  led,  he  knew 
full  well.  Just  at  that  time  the  circumstances  of  Italy  were 
such,  that  the  project  which  had  been  meditated  forty  years 
before  by  Pyrrhus'  kinsman,  his  father's  cousin,  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  and  quite  recently  by  his  father-in-law  Agatbo- 
eles,  once  more  seemed  feasible ;  and  so  Pyrrhus  resolved 
to  abandon  his  Macedonian  schemes  and  to  found  for  hioi- 
self  and  for  the  Hellenic  nation  a  new  empire  in  the  wesU 
The  interval  of  repose,  which  the  peace  with  Samnium 
in  464  had  procured  for  Italy,  was  of  brief  dunk 
SSinff  of  ^^"  9  ^^  impulse  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
amiiiSt**^^  a  new  league  against  Roman  ascendancy  came 
Rome.  The    on  this  occasion  from  the  Lucanians.    This  pe(> 

liaoaniaDa.  ' 

pie,  by  taking  part  with  B  >me  during  the  Saoo 
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nite  wars,  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Tarei  ^nes  and  < 
tially  contributed  to  the  decisive  issue ;  and  in  consideration 
of  their  services,  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  territory.  Accordingly  after  the  condusios 
of  peace  they  had,  in  concert  with  the  Bruttians,  applied 
themselves  to  subdue  these  cities  in  succession.  The  Thu- 
fines,  repeatedly  assailed  by  Stenius  Statilius  the  general 
of  the  Lucanians  and  reduced  to  extremities,  requested  as- 
sistance against  the  Lucanians  from  the  Roman  senate,  just 
as  formerly  the  Campanians  had  asked  the  aid  uf  Rome 
against  the  Samnites,  and  beyond  doubt  with  a  like  sacrifice 
of  their  liberty  and  independence.  In  consequence  of  the 
founding  of  the  fortress  Venusia,  Rome  could  dispense  with 
the  alliance  of  the  Lucanians ;  so  the  Romans  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  Thurines,  and  enjoined  their  friends  and  allies 
to  desist  from  their  designs  on  a  city  which  had  surrendered 
itself  to  Rome.  The  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  thus  cheated 
by  their  more  powerful  allies  of  their  share  in  the  common 
spoil,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  opposition-party 
among  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  to  produce  a  new  Italian 
coalition  ;  and  when  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  warn 
them,  they  detained  the  envoys  in  captivity  and  began  the 
war  against  Rome  with  a  new  attack  on  Thurii 
(about  469),  while  at  the  same  time  they  invited 
not  only  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  but  the  northern  Ital« 
ians  also— -the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls — ^to  join 
them  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Etrus- 
ennsaad  Can  league  actually  revolted,  and  hired  numer- 
ous bands  of  Gauls ;  the  Roman  army,  which 
the  praetor  Lucius  Caecilius  was  leading  to  the  help  of  the 
Arretines  irho  had  remained  £iithful,  was  annihilated  under 
the  walls  of  Arretium  by  the  Senonian  mercenaries  of  the 
Etruscans  :  the  general  himself  fell  with  13,000 
of  his  men  (470).  The  Senones  were  reckoned 
allies  of  Rome;  the  Romans  accordingly  sent  envoys  to 
them  to  complain  of  their  furnishing  soldiers  to  serve 
against  Rome,  and  to  require  the  surrender  of  their  captives 
without  ransom.    But  by  the  command  of  their  chieftaii 
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Britomaris,  who  had  to  take  veiigeanoe  on  the  Romans  fcr 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  Senones  slew  the  Roman  enToyi 
and  openlj  took  the  Etruscan  side.  All  the  north  of  Ital j, 
Etruscans,  Umbriana,  Gauls,  were  thus  in  arms  agussl 
Rome;  great  results  might  be  achieyed,  if  its  soo'iieni 
provinces  also  would  embrace  the  opportunity  and  declare^ 
so  far  as  they  had  not  already  done  so,  againat  Rumfli 
The  BaoH  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  Samnites,  ever  ready  to  make  a  stand 
^^^  on  behalf  of  liberty,  appear  to  have  deelnred 

war  against  the  Romans  ;  but  weakened  and  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  as  they  were,  they  could  be  of  little  service  to  the 
]i*ague ;  and  Tarentum  manifested  its  wonted  dday.  While 
her  antagonists  were  n^otiating  alliances,  settling  treaties 
as  to  subsidies,  and  collecting  mercenaries,  Rome  was  act- 
ing. The  Senones  were  first  made  to  feel  how 
MDnihUatoi  dangerous  it  was  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans. The  consul  Publius  Cornelius  Dolabella 
advanced  with  a  strong  army  into  their  territory ;  all  that 
were  not  put  to  the  sword  were  driven  forth  from  the  land, 
and  this  tribe  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Italian  nations 
(471).  In  the  case  of  a  people  subsisting  chiefly 
on  its  flocks  and  herds  such  an  expulsion  e/i 
ma^se  was  quite  practicable ;  and  the  Senones  thus  expelled 
from  Italy  probably  helped  to  compose  the  Gallic  hosts 
which  soon  aflier  inundated  the  countries  of  the  Danube, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  next  nei^bours 
and  kinsmen  of  the  Senones,  the  Boii,  terrified  and  exasper- 
ated by  a  catastrophe  which  had  been  accomplished  with  so 
fearful  a  rapidity,  united  instantaneously  with  the  £tni» 
cans,  who  still  continued  the  war,  and  whose  Senonian  mei^ 
cenaries  now  fought  against  the  Romans  no  longer  as  hir^ 
lings,  but  as  desperate  avengers  of  their  native  land.  A 
powerful  Etrusco-Grallic  army  marched  against  Rome  to  re- 
taliate the  annihilation  of  the  Senonian  tribe  on  the  enemy's 
capital,  and  to  extirpate  Rome  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
more  completely  than  had  been  formerly  done  by  the  chie^ 
tain  of  these  same  Senones.  But  the  combined  army  was 
deddedly  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  its  passage  of  the 
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j^  Tiber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lak  i  of  Vadi 

mo  (471).    After  they  had  once  more  in  the  foi 
lolling  year  risked  a  general  engagement  near  Populonia 
with  no  better  suooess,  the  Boii  deserted  their  confederates 
and  concluded  a  peace  on  their  own  account  with  the  Bo* 
mans  (472).    Thus  the  Gauls,  the  most  formi- 
dable members  of  the  league^  were  conquered 
fin  detail  before  the  league  was  fully  formed,  and  by  that 
means  the  hands  of  Rome  were  left  free  to  act  against 
Lower  Italy,  where  during  the  years  469-471 
the  contest  had  not  been  carried  on  with  any 
vigour.     Hitherto  the  weak  Roman  army  had  with  difficul- 
ty maintained  itself  in  Tburii  against  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians  ;  but  now  (472)  the  consul  Gaius  Fa- 
bridus  Luscinus  appeared  with  a  strong  army 
in  front  of  the  town,  relieved  it,  defeated  the  Lucanians  in  a 
great  engagement,  and  took  their  general  Statilius  prisoner. 
The  smaller  non-Doric  Greek  towns,  recognizing  the  Ro- 
mans  as  their  deliverers,  everywhere  voluntarily  joined 
them.     Roman,  garrisons  were  left  behind  in  the  most  im 
portant  places,  in  Locri,  Croton,  Thurii,  and  especially  in 
Rhegium,  on  which  latter  town  the  Carthaginians  seem  also 
to  have  had  designs.    Everywhere  Rome  had  most  decided* 
ly  the  advantage.    The  annihilation  of  the  Senones  had 
given  to  the  Romans  a  considerable  tract  of  the  Adriatic 
coast.     With  a  view,  doubtless,  to  the  smouldering  feud 
with  Tarentum  and  the  already  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Epirots,  they  hastened  to  make  themselves  sure  of  this 
coast  as  well  as  of  the  Adriatic  sea.    A  burgess  colony  was 
sent  out   (about  471)  to  the  seaport  of  Sena 
(Sinigaglia),  the  former  capital  of  the  Senonian 
territory ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Roman  fleet  sailed  from 
ihe  Tyrrhene  sea  into  the  eastern  waters,  manifestly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  stationed  in  the  Adriatic  and  of  proteoC* 
Ing  the  Roman  possessions  there* 

MK.  The  Tarentines  since  the    treaty  of  450  had 

tvMBBonM    lived  at  peace  with  Rome.     Thej  had  been 
jn^Twwii-      spectators  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Samnites 
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ftnd  of  the  rapid  extirpation  of  the  Senones;  they  had 
acquiesced  without  remonstrance  in  the  establishmeiil 
of  Venusia,  Hatria,  and  Sena,  and  in  the  occupation  oT 
Thurii  and  of  Rhegium.  But  when  the  Roman  fleet^  on 
its  voyage  from  the  Tyrrhene  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  now 
arrived  ic  the  Tarentine  waters  and  cast  anchor  in  the  hai^ 
hour  of  the  friendly  city,  the  long-cherished  resentment  al 
length  overflowed.  Old  treaties,  which  prohibited  the  war^ 
vessels  of  Rome  from  sailing  to  the  east  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  were  appealed  to  by  popular  orators  in  the 
assembly  of  the  citizens.  A  furious  mob  fell  upon  the  Ro- 
man ships  of  war,  which,  assailed  suddenly  in  a  piratical 
fashion,  succumbed  afber  a  sharp  struggle ;  five  ships  were 
taken  and  their  crews  executed  or  sold  into  slavery ;  the 
Roman  admiral  himself  had  fallen  in  the  engagement. 
Only  the  supreme  folly  and  supreme  unscrupulousness  of 
mob-rule  can  account  for  those  disgraceful  proceedings. 
The  treaties  referred  to  belonged  to  a  period  long  past  and 
forgotten  ;  it  is  clear  that  they  no  longer  had  any  meaning, 
at  least  subsequently  to  the  founding  of  Hatria  and  Sena, 
and  that  the  Romans  entered  the  bay  on  the  &ith  of  the 
existing  alliance ;  indeed,  it  was  very  much  their  interest — 
as  the  further  course  of  things  showed — ^to  afford  the  Taren- 
tines  no  sort  of  pretext  for  declaring  war.  In  declaring 
war  against  Rome — if  such  was  their  wish — the  statesmen 
of  Tarentum  were  only  doing  what  they  should  have  done 
long  before ;  and  if  they  preferred  to  rest  their  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  formal  pretext  of  a  breach  of  treaty  rather 
than  upon  the  actual  ground,  no  objection  could  be  taken  to 
that  course,  seeing  that  diplomacy  has  always  reckoned  it 
b.neath  its  dignity  to  speak  the  plain  truth  in  plain  lan- 
guage. But  to  make  an  armed  attack  upon  the  fleet  with- 
out warning,  instead  of  summoning  the  admiral  tc  retrace 
his  course,  was  a  foo.ish  no  less  than  a  barbarous  act — one 
of  those  horrible  barbarities  of  civilisation,  when  mora) 
principle  suddenly  forsakes  the  helm  and  the  merest  coarse 
Hess  emerges  In  its  room,  as  if  te  warn  us  against  the  cl  ild 
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ish  belief  that  civilization  is  able  to  extiij ate  brutality  from 
human  nature. 

And,  as  if  what  thoy  had  done  had  n^t  been  enough,  the 
Tarentines  after  this  heroic  feat  attacked  Thurii,  the  Roman 
garrison  of  which  capitulated  in  conssequence  of  a  surprise 
(in  the  winter  of  472-473) ;  and  inflicted  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Thurines — ^the  same,  who 
had  so  often  been  abandoned  by  Tarentum  itself  in  tennii 
of  agreement  to  the  Lucanians,  and  for  that  very  reason 
had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  Rome — for  their  desertion 
from  the  Hellenic  party  to  the  side  of  the  barbarians. 

The  barbarians,  however,  acted  with  a  moderation  which, 
Aiteupteai  considering  their  power  and  the  provocation 
J**^  they  had  received,  excites  astonishment.     It  was 

the  interest  of  Rome  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  the 
Tarentine  neutrality,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  senate  ao 
cordingly  rejected  the  proposal,  which  a  minority  had  with 
natural  resentment  submitted,  to  declare  war  at  once  against 
the  Tarentines.  In  &ct,  the  continuance  of  peace  on  the 
part  of  Rome  was  proffered  on  the  most  moderate  terms 
consistent  with  her  honour — the  release  of  the  captives,  the 
restoration  of  Thurii,  the  surrender  of  the  originators  of 
the  attack  on  the  fleet.  A  Roman  embassy  proceeded  with 
these  proposals  to  Tarentum  (473),  while  at  the 
same  time,  to  add  weight  to  their  words,  a  Ro> 
man  army  under  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  advanced  into 
Samninm.  The  Tarentines  could,  without  forfeiting  aught 
of  their  independence,  accept  these  terms ;  and  considering 
the  little  inclination  for  war  in  so  wealthy  a  commercial 
^cily,  the  Romans  had  reason  to  presume  that  an  accommcv 
datiou  was  still  possible.  But  the  attempt  to  preserve 
peace  fsiiled,  whether  through  the  opposition  of  those  Ta- 
rentines who  recognized  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  ag- 
gressions of  Rome,  the  sooner  the  better,  by  a  resort  to 
arms,  or  merely  through  the  unruliness  of  the  city  rabble, 
which  with  characteristic  Greek  sauciness  subjected  the  per* 
■on  of  the  envoy  to  an  unworthy  insult.  The  consul  now 
advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory ;  but  instead  of  im* 
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mediately  commencing  hostilities,  he  ofi^ed  onoe  more  the 
same  terms  of  peace ;  and,  when  this  proved  in  vaiiiy  be 
began  to  lay  waste  the  fields  and  country  houses,  and  he 
defeated  the  civic  militia.  The  principal  persons  captored, 
however,  were  released  without  ransom  ;  and  the  hope  was 
liot  abandoned  that  the  pressure  of  war  would  give  to  the 
aristocratic  party  ascendancy  in  the  dty  and  so  bring  about 
peace.  The  reason  of  this  reserve  was,  that  the  Bonums 
were  unwilling  to  drive  the  city  into  the  arms  of  the  Epiroi 
king.  His  designs  on  Italy  were  no  longer  a  secret.  A 
Tarentine  embassy  had  already  gone  to  Pyrrhus  and  r^ 
turned  without  having  accomplished  its  object.  The  king 
had  demanded  more  than  it  had  powers  to  grant.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  come  to  a  decision.  That  the 
civic  militia  knew  only  how  to  run  away  from  the  Romans^ 
had  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  There  remained  only  the 
choice  between  a  peace  with  Rome,  which  the  Romans  still 
were  ready  to  agree  to  on  equitable  terms,  and  a  treaty 
with  Pyrrhus  on  any  conditions  that  tlie  king  might  think 
proper  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  choice  between  submisdon 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  subjection  to  the  despotism 
of  a  Greek  soldier.  The  parties  in  the  dty  were  almost 
equally  balanced.  At  length  the  ascendancy  re- 
nSunmed  malned  with  the  national  party — a  result,  that 
to  11^7*  ^^  ^^Q  partly  to  the  justifiable  predilection 
which  led  them,  if  they  must  yield  to  a  master  at  all,  to 
prefer  a  Greek  to  a  barbarian,  but  partly  also  to  the  dread 
of  the  demagogues  that  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  modern 
tion  now  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances,  would  not  neg- 
lect on  a  fitting  opportunity  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  Tarentine  rabble.  The  city,  ac- 
cordingly, came  to  terms  with  Pyrrhus.  He  obtained  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Tarentines  and  of 
the  other  Italians  in  arms  against  Rome,  along  with  the 
right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  Tarentum.  The  expenses  of 
the  war  were,  of  course,  to  be  borne  by  the  city.  Pyrrhusi| 
on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  remain  no  longer  in  Italy 
than  was  necessary;   probably  with  (he  tadt  reservatioa 
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that  his  own  judgment  should  fix  the  term  during  which  he 
might  be  needed  there.  Nevcrtlieless,  the  prey  had  almost 
slipped  out  of  his  hands.  While  the  Tarentiue  envoys — 
the  cbie&,  no  doubt,  of  the  war  party — were  absent  in  Epi- 
ruSy  the  state  of  feelijig  in  the  city,  now  hard  pressed  by 
the  Romans,  underwent  a  change.  The  chief  command  was 
already  entrusted  to  Agis,  a  man  favourable  to  Rome,  when 
the  return  of  the  envoys  with  the  concluded  treaty,  accom- 
panied by  Cineas  the  confidential  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
again  brought  the  war-party  to  the  lielra.  A  firiner  hand 
Laadfaiffof  '^^^  grasped  the  reius,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
grrhna.  pitiful  vacillation.  In  the  autumn  of  473  Milo. 
the  general  of  Pyrrhus,  landed  with  8,000  Epi- 
rots  and  occupied  the  citadel  of  the  town.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  beginning  of  the  year  474  by  the 
king  himself,  who  landed  after  a  stormy  passage 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  He  transported  to  Taren- 
tum  a  respectable  but  miscellaneous  array,  consisting  partly 
of  household  troops,  Molossinns,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians, 
and  Ambraciots ;  partly  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  and 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which  Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia 
had  confornrably  to  stipulation  handed  over  to  him  ;  partly 
of  Aetolian,  Acarnanian,  and  Athamanian  mercenaries.  Al- 
together it  numbered  20,000  phalangitae,  2000  archers,  500 
slingers,  3000  cavalry,  and  20  elephants,  and  thus  was  not 
much  smaller  than  the  army  with  which  fifty  years  before 
Alexander  had  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

The  affairs  of  the  <K)alition  were  in  no  very  favourable 
state  when  the  king  arrived.     The  Roman  con- 
^^o^i.'"      8ul  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  soldiers  of 
^^  Milo  taking  the  field  against  him  instead  of  the 

Tarentine  militia,  had  abandoned  the  attack  on  Tarentum 
and  retreated  to  Apulia ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tarenlum,  the  Romans  virtually  ruled  all  Italy. 
The  coalition  had  no  army  in  the  field  anywhere  iu  Lower 
Italy ;  and  in  Upper  Italy  the  Etruscans,  who  alone  were 
still  in  arms,  had  in  the  last  campaign  (473)  met 
with  notliing  but  defeat.     The  allies  had,  before 
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the  king  embarked,  committed  to  him  the  chief  command 
of  all  their  troops,  and  declared  that  ttiej  were  able  to  place 
in  the  field  an  army  of  350,000  infantry  and  20,000  caval. 
ry.  The  reality  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  these  great  prozy 
ises.  .  The  army,  whose  chief  command  had  been  commit- 
ted to  Pyrrhus,  had  still  to  be  created ;  and  for  the  time 
being  the  main  resources  available  for  forming  it  were  those 
of  Tarentum  alone.  The  king  gave  orders  for  the  raising 
of  an  army  of  Italian  mercenaries  at  the  expense  of  Taren- 
tum, and  called  out  the  able-bodied  citizens  to  serve  in  the 
war.  But  the  Tarentines  had  not  so  understood  the  agre» 
ment.  They  had  thought  to  purchase  victory,  like  any 
other  commodity,  with  money  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  breach  of 
contract,  that  the  king  should  compel  them  to  fight  for  it 
themselves.  The  more  glad  the  citizens  had  been  at  first 
after  Milo's  arrival  to  be  quit  of  the  burdensome  serrwe 
of  mounting  guard,  the  more  unwillingly  they  now  rallied 
to  the  standards  of  the  king :  it  was  necessary  to  threaten 
the  negligent  with  the  penalty  of  death.  This  result  now 
justified  the  peace  party  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  oommimicft- 
tions  were  entered  into,  or  at  any  rate  appeared  to  have 
been  entered  into,  even  with  Rome.  Pyrrhus,  prepared 
for  such  opposition,  immediately  treated  Tarentum  as  a  con- 
quered city ;  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses,  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  and  the  numerous  clubs  (<jvtRyma) 
were  suspended,  the  theatre  was  shut,  the  promenades  were 
closed,  and  the  gates  were  occupied  with  Epirot  guards.  A 
number  of  the  leading  men  were  sent  over  the  sea  as  host- 
ages ;  others  escaped  the  like  fate  by  flight  to  Rome.  These 
strict  measures  were  necessary,  fcr  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible in  any  sense  to  I'ely  upon  the  Tarentines.  It  was  only 
now  that  the  king,  in  possession  of  that  important  city  as  a 
basis,  could  begin  operations  in  the  field. 

The  Romans  too  were  well  aware  of  the  conflict  whidi 

awaited  them.     In  order  first  of  all  to  secure  the 

MoiJiijS*         fidelity  of  their  allies  or,  in  other  words,  of  their 


subjects,  the  towns  that  could  nc  t  be  depended 
on  were  garrisoned,  and  the  leaders  of  the  pnrty  of  ind» 
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pendenoe,  nvbere  it  seemed  needful,  were  arrested  or  ex» 
eut«d :  such  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  the  memberf 
of  the  senate  of  Praeneste.  For  the  war  itself  great  exer> 
tions  were  made ;  a  war  contribution  was  levied  ;  the  iuJ] 
contingent  was  called  forth  from  all  their  subjects  and 
allies;    even  the  proletarians  who  were  properly  exempt 

from  obligation  of  service  were  called  to  arms. 
^SmiSSb  ^  Roman  army  remained  as  a  reserve  in  the 
i^M^i£i7     capital.     A  second  advanced  under  the  consul 

T'berius  Coruncanius  into  Etruria,  and  dispersed 
the  fc'rces  oi  Volci  and  Volsinii.  The  main  force  was  of 
course  destined  for  Lower  Italy ;  its  departure  was  hastened 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  reach  Pyrrhus  while  still 
in  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  to  prevent  him  and  hia 
forces  from  forming  a  junction  with  the  Samnites  and  other 
south  Italian  levies  that  were  in  arms  against  Rome.  The 
Roman  garrisons,  that  were  placed  in  the  Greek  towns  of 
Lower  Italy,  were  intended  temporarily  to  check  the  king's 
progress.  But  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  stationed  in  Rhe- 
gium — 800  Campanians,  and  400  Sidicines,  under  a  Campa- 
nian  captain  Decius — deprived  the  Romans  of  that  impor- 
tant town.  It  was  not,  however,  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  Pyrrhus.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  national  hatred  of 
the  Campanians  against  the  Romans  undoubtedly  contrib* 
uted  to  produce  this  military  insurrection,  it  was  impossible 
on  the  other  hand  that  Pyrrhus,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  to 
shield  and  protect  the  Hellenes,  could  receive  as  his  allies 
troops  who  had  put  to  death  their  Rhegine  hosts  in  their 
own  houses.  Thus  they  remained  isolated,  in  close  league 
with  their  kinsmen  and  comrades  in  crime,  the  Mamertines, 
that  is,  the  Campanian  mercenaries  of  Agathodes,  who  had 
by  similar  means  gained  possession  of  Messana.  on  the  op> 
posite  side  of  the  straits ;  and  they  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
for  their  own  behoof  the  adjacent  Greek  towns,  such  as  CrOi 
ton,  where  they  put  to  death  the  Roman  garrison,  and  Gau- 
Ionia,  which  they  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ro 
mans  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  weak  corps  which  advanced 
along  the  Lucinian  frontier  and  of  the  garrison  of  VenusiSi 
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in  pi'CYentiDg  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  from  uciting  with 
Pjrrhus ;  while  the  main  force — ^four  legions  as  it  would 
appear,  and  so,  with,  a  corresponding  number  of  allied 
troops,  at  least  50,000  strong — ^marched  against  PjrrfauSi 
under  the  consul  Publius  Laevinus. 

With  a  view  to  cover  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heradea, 

the  kinfir  had  taken  up  a  position  with  his  own 
Hanciea.  and  the  Tarentine  troops  between  that  citj  and 
280.  Pandosia*   (474).     Tlie  Bomans,  covered  by 

their  cavalry,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Siris, 
and  opened  the  battle  with  a  fiery  and  successful  cavalry 
charge ;  the  king,  who  led  his  cavalry  in  person,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Greek  horsemen,  panio-Btruck  by 
the  disappearance  of  their  leader,  abandoned  the  field  to  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Pyrrhus,  however,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  began  a  fresh  and  more  de- 
cisive engagement.  Seven  times  the  legions  and  the  phft- 
lanx  met  in  shock  of  battle,  and  still  the  conflict  was  unde- 
cided. Then  Megacles,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  king, 
fell,  and,  because  on  this  hotly  contested  day  he  had  worn 
the  king's  armour,  the  army  for  the  second  time  believed 
that  the  king  had  &llen ;  the  ranks  wavered ;  Laevinua 
already  felt  sure  of  the  victory  and  threw  the  whole  of  hia 
cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  Greeks.  But  Pyrrhus,  mardi 
ing  with  uncovered  head  through  the  ranks  of  the  in&ntry, 
revived  the  sinking  courage  of  his  troops.  The  elephants 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  reserve  were  brought  up  to 
meet  the  cavalry  ;  the  horses  took  fright  at  them  ;  the  sol« 
diers,  not  knowing  how  to  encounter  the  huge  beasts,  turned 
and  fled  ;  the  masses  of  disordered  horsemen  and  the  pur^ 
suing  elephants  at  length  broke  the  compact  ranks  of  the 
Roman  infantry,  and  the  elephants  in  concert  with  the  ex* 
oellent  lliessalian  cavalry  wrought  great  slaughter  among 
the  fugitives.  Had  not  a  brave  Roman  soldier.  Gains  Mi- 
Ducius,  the  first  hastate  of  the  fourth  legion,  wounded  one 
of  the  elephants  and  thereby  thrown  the  pursuing  troopa 

*  Near  the  modern  Anglona ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
known  town  of  the  aame  name  in  the  distriot  of  Coeeusa. 
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Into  oonfusioD,  the  Roman  army  would  ha^e  been  extir 
pated ;  as  it  was,  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  troops  sao 
ceeded  in  retreating  across  the  Siris.  Their  loss  was  great ; 
'iOOO  Romans  were  found  by  the  victors  dead  or  wound?^ 
on  the  field  of  battle,  2000  were  brought  in  prisoners ;  t)i« 
Romans  themselves  stated  their  loss,  including  probably  th'' 
wounded  carried  off  the  field,  at  15,000  men.  But  Pyi^ 
rhus's  army  had  suffered  uot  much  less :  nearly  4000  of  his 
best  soldiers  strewed  the  field  of  battle,  and  several  of  hip 
ablest  captains  had  fallen.  Considering  that  his  loss  fell 
chiefly  on  the  veteran  soldiers  who  were  far  more  difficult 
to  be  replaced  than  the  Roman  militia,  and  that  he  owed  his 
victory  only  to  the  surprise  produced  by  the  attacic  of  the 
elephants  which  could  not  be  often  repeated,  the  king,  skil- 
ful judge  of  tactics  as  he  was,  may  well  at  an  after  period 
have  described  this  victory  as  resembling  a  defeat ;  although 
he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  communicate  that  piece  of  sel& 
criticism  to  the  public— as  the  Roman  poets  afterwards  in 
Tented  the  story — in  the  inscription  of  the  votive  offering 
presented  by  him  at  Tarentum.  Politically  it  mattered  lit- 
tle in  the  first  instance  at  what  sacrifices  the  victory  was 
bought ;  the  gain  of  the  first  battle  against  the  Romans  was 
of  inestimable  value  for  Pyrrhus.  His  talents  as  a  general 
had  been  brilliantly  displayed  on  this  new  field  of  battle, 
and  if  anything  could  breathe  unity  and  energy  into  the 
languishing  league  of  the  Italians,  the  victory  of  Ileraclea 
ooidd  not  fail  to  do  so.  But  even  the  immediate  results  of 
the  victory  were  considerable  and  lasting.  Lucania  was 
lost  to  the  Romans :  Laevinus  collected  the  troops  stationed 
there  and  marched  to  Apulia.  The  Bruttians,  LucaniauS; 
and  Samnites  joined  Pyrrhus  unmolested.  With  the  exoep* 
fcion  of  Rhegium,  which  pined  under  the  oppressi«>n  of  the 
Campauian  mutineers,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  king,  and  Locri  was  even  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  Roman  garrison ;  in  his  case  they  were  pe^ 
Buaded,  and  with  reason,  that  they  would  not  be  abandoned 
to  the  Italians.  The  Sabelliaus  and  Greeks  tlius  passed 
over  to  Pyrrhus;    but  the  victory  produced  no  further 
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effect.  The  Latins  showed  no  inolination  to  got  quit  of  tin 
Roman  rule,  burdensoine  as  it  might  be,  by  the  help  of  a 
foreign  dynast  Yenusia,  although  now  wholly  surrounded 
by  enemies,  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness  to  Bome^ 
Pyrrhus  proposed  to  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Siris,  whose 
brave  demeanour  the  chivalrous  king  requited  by  the  most 
honourable  treatment,  that  they  should  enter  his  army  in 
accordance  with  the  Greek  fashion ;  but  he  learned  that  he 
was  fighting  not  with  mercenaries,  but  with  a  nation.  Not 
one,  either  Roman  or  Latin,  took  service  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  proposed  peace  to  the  Romans.  He  was  too 
AttcBipti  at  sagacious  a  soldier  not  to  recognize  the  precar^ 
P^*^*  ousness  of  his  footing,  and  too  skilled  a  states 

man  not  to  profit  opportunely  by  the  moment  which  placed 
him  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  He  now  hoped  that  under  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  great  battle  on  the  Romans  he  should  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  freedom  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  and  to  call 
into  existence  between  them  and  Rome  a  series  of  states  of 
the  second  and  third  order  as  dependent  allies  of  the  new 
Greek  power  ;  for  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  demands :  the 
release  of  all  Greek  towns — and  therefore  of  the  Campa- 
nian  and  Lucanian  towns  in  particular — from  allegiance  to 
Rome,  and  restitution  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  Daunians,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  or  in  other  words 
especially  the  surrender  of  Luceria  and  Venusia.  A  fur- 
ther struggle  with  Rome  might  be  inevitable,  but  it  was  not 
desirable  at  any  rate  to  begin  it  till  the  western  Hellenes 
should  be  united  under  one  ruler,  till  Sicily  should  be  so 
quired  and  perhaps  Africa  be  conquered. 

Provided  with  such  instructions,  the  Thessalian  Cineas, 
the  confidential  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  went  to  Rome.  That 
dexterous  negotiator,  whom  his  contemporaries  compared 
to  Demosthenes  so  far  as  a  rhetorician  might  be  compaied 
to  tt  statesman  and  the  minister  of  a  sovereign  to  a  popular 
leader,  had  orders  to  display  by  every  m(«ns  the  respect 
which  the  victor  of  Heraclea  really  felt  for  his  vanquished 
opponents,  to  make  known  the  wish  of  the  king  to  come  to 
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Rome  in  ]>er8on,  to  influence  men's  minds  in  the  king'? 
favour  by  panegyrics  wliich  sound  so  well  in  the  mouth  of 
ftn  enemy,  by  earnest  flatteries,  and,  as  opportunity  offered, 
also  by  well-timed  gifts — in  short  to  try  upon  the  Romans 
all  the  arts  of  cabinet  policy,  as  they  had  been  tested  at  the 
€X)urts  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  TIj^  senate  hesitated*, 
lo  many  it  seemed  a  prudent  course  to  draw  back  a  step 
and  to  wait  till  their  dangerous  antagonist  should  have  fur* 
thcr  entangled  himself  or  should  be  no  more.      But  the 

grey-haired  and  blind  consular  Appius  Claudius 
gj^'*  (censor  442,  consul  447,  458),  who  had  long 

withdrawn  from  state  afl!alrs  but  had  himself 
conducted  at  this  decisive  moment  to  the  senate,  breathed 
the  unbroken  energy  of  his  own  vehement  nature  with  words 
of  fire  into  the  souls  of  the  younger  generation.  They 
gave  to  the  message  of  the  king  the  proud  reply,  which  was 
^rst  heard  on  this  occasion  and  became  thenceforth  a  maxim 
of  the  state,  that  Rome  never  negotiated  so  long  as  there 
were  foreign  troops  on  Italian  ground ;  and  to  make  good 
their  words  they  dismissed  the  ambassador  at  once  from 
the  city.  The  object  of  the  mission  had  failed,  and  the  dex- 
terous diplomatist,  instead  of  producing  an  effect  by  his 
oratorical  art,  had  on  the  contrary  been  himself  impressed 
by  such  manly  earnestness  afler  so  severe  a  defeat — he  de- 
clared at  home  that  every  burgess  in  that  city  had  seemed 
to  him  a  king ;  in  truth,  the  courtier  had  gained  a  sight  of 
a  free  people. 

Pyrrhus,  who  during  these  negotiations  had  advanced 

into  Campania,  immediately  on  the  news  of  their 
25^^21  being  broken  off  marched  against  Rome,  to  co- 
ig^  operate  with  the  Etruscans,  to  shake  the  allies 

of  Rome,  and  to  threaten  the  city  itself.  But 
fehe  Romans  as  little  allowed  themselves  to  be  terrified  as 
eaj<rfed«  At  the  summons  of  the  herald  "  to  enroll  in  the 
room  of  the  fallen,**  the  voung  men  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Heraclea  had  pressed  forward  in  crowds  to  enlist ; 
with  the  two  newly  formed  legions  and  the  corps  withdrawn 
from  Lucania,  Laevinus,  stronger  than  before,  followed  tht 
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snarch  of  the  king.  He  protected  Capua  against  him,  and 
frustrated  his  endeavours  to  enter  into  communications  with 
Neapolis.  So  firm  was  the  attitude  of  the  Romans  thaU 
excepting  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  no  allied  state  of  anj 
njte  dared  to  break  off  from  the  Roman  alliauce.  Thee 
Pyrrhus  turned  against  Rome  itself.  Through  a  ridi  c-un- 
try,  whose  flourishing  condition  he  beheld  with  astonisl^ 
ment,  he  marched  against  Fregellae  which  he  surprised, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Liris,  and  reached  Anagnia,  whidi 
is  not  more  than  forty  miles  from  Rome.  No  army  crosRcd 
his  path ;  but  everywhere  the  towns  of  Latium  closed  their 
gates  against  him,  and  with  measured  step  Laevinus  fol- 
lowed him  from  Campania,  while  the  consul  Tiberius  Co- 
runcanius,  who  had  just  concluded  a  seasonable  peace  with 
the  Etruscans,  brought  up  a  second  Roman  army  from  the 
north,  and  in  Rome  itself  the  reserve  was  preparing  for  bat- 
tle under  the  dictator  Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus.  In  these 
circumstances  Pyrrhus  could  accomplish  nothing ;  no  course 
was  left  to  him  but  to  retire.  For  a  time  he  still  remained 
inactive  in  Campania  in  presence  of  the  united  armies  of 
the  two  consuls ;  but  no  opportunity  occurred  of  striking 
an  effective  blow.  When  winter  came  on,  the  king  evacu- 
ated the  enemy's  territory,  and  distributed  his  troops  among 
the  friendly  towns,  taking  up  his  own  winter  quarters  in 
Tarentum.  Thereupon  the  Romans  also  desisted  from  their 
operations.  The  army  occupied  standing  quarters  near 
Firmum  in  Picenuro,  where  by  command  of  the  senate  the 
legions  defeated  on  the  Siris  spent  the  winter  by  way  of 
punishment  under  tents. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  474.  The  separate  peaoe 
which  at  the  decisive  moment  Etruria  had  ecu- 
8e(^n«lyeiir  cludcd  wlth  Rome,  and  the  king's  unexpected 
ttieww.  retreat  which  entirely  disappointed  the  aanguind 
hopes  of  the  Italian  confederates,  counterbalanced  in  great 
measure  the  impression  of  the  victory  of  Heradea,  The 
Italians  complained  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  particularly 
of  the  bad  discipline  of  the  meroenarice  quartered  among 
^em,  ar  d  the  king,  weary  of  the  pet*y  quarrelling  and  of 
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the  impolitic  as  well  as  unmilitary  conduct  of  his  allies, 
began  to  feel  that  the  problem  which  had  fallen  to  him  to 
solve  might  be,  despite  all  tactical  successes,  politically  in 
soluble.  The  arrival  of  a  Roman  embassy  of  three  con- 
sulars,  including  Gains  Fabricius  the  conqueror  of  Thurii, 
again  ^e^^r6d  in  him  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  peace ;  but 
It  soon  appeared  that  they  had  only  power  to  treat  for  the 
ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  rejected  their 
demand,  but  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  he  released  all 
the  prisoners  on  their  word  of  honour.  Their  keeping  of 
that  word,  and  the  repulse  by  the  Roman  ambassador  of  an 
attempt  at  bribery,  were  celebrated  by  posterity  in  a  man- 
ner most  unbecoming  and  betokening  rather  the  dishonour^ 
able  character  of  the  later,  than  the  honourable  feeling  of 
that  earlier,  epoch. 

In  the  spring  of  475  Pyrrhus  resumed  the  offensive,  and 
advanced  into  Apulia,  whither  the  Roman  army 
Battle  of  marched  to  meet  him.  In  the  hope  of  shaking 
'**^™^'  the  Roman  sy  mm  achy  in  these  regions  by  a 
decisive  victory,  the  king  offered  battle  a  second  time,  and 
the  Romans  did  not  decline  it.  The  two  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other  near  Ausculum  (Ascoli  di  Puglia).  Under 
the  banner  of  Pyrrhus  there  fought,  besides  his  Epirot  and 
Macedonian  troops,  the  Italian  mercenaries,  the  burgess- 
force — ^the  white  shields,  as  they  were  called— of  Tarentum, 
and  the  allied  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites — alto- 
gether 70,000  infantry,  of  whom  16,000  were  Greeks  and 
Epirots,  more  than  8000  cavalry,  and  nineteen  elephants. 
The  Romans  were  supported  on  that  day  by  the  Latins, 
CamparJans,  Volscians,  Sabines,  Umbrians,  Marrucinians, 
Paelignians,  Frentanians,  and  Arpanians.  They  too  num- 
bered above  70,000  infontry,  of  whom  20,000  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  8000  cavalry.  Both  parties  had  made  altera- 
tions in  their  military  system.  Pyrrhus,  perceiving  with 
the  sharp  eye  of  a  soldier  the  advantages  of  the  Reman 
manipular  organization,  had  on  the  wings  substituted  for 
the  long  front  of  his  phalanxes  an  arrangement  by  comp» 
nies  with  intervals  between  them  in  imitation  of  the  co- 
22* 
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horta,  aiid — perhaps  for  political  no  leas  than  for  military 
reasons — had  placed  the  Tarentine  and  Samnite  cohorts  \e^ 
tween  the  subdivisions  of  his  own  men.  In  liie  centre 
Alane  the  Epirot  phalanx  stood  in  close  order.  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  the  dephants  the  Romans  produced 
a  species  of  war-chariot,  from  which  projected  iron  poles 
furnished  with  chafing-dishes,  and  on  which  were  fiistened 
iDOveable  masts  adjusted  so  as  to  admit  of  lowering,  and 
ending  in  an  iron  spike — ^in  some  d^ree  the  model  of  the 
boarding-bridges  whidi  were  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the 
first  Punic  war. 

According  to  the  Greek  account  of  the  battle,  which 
seems  less  one-sided  than  the  Roman  account  also  extan^ 
the  Greeks  had  the  disadvantage  on  the  first  day,  as  they 
did  not  succeed  in  deploying  their  line  along  the  steep  and 
marshy  banks  of  the  river  where  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  battle,  or  in  bringing  their  cavalry  and  elephants 
into  action.  On  the  second  day,  however,  Pyrrhus  antici- 
pated the  Romans  in  occupying  the  intersected  ground,  and 
thus  gained  without  loss  the  plain  where  be  could  without 
disturbance  draw  up  his  phalanx.  Vainly  did  the  Romans 
with  desperate  courage  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  taritaae; 
the  phalanx  preserved  an  unshaken  front  under  every  a»> 
sault,  but  in  its  turn  was  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  not  till  the  numeix>us  escort 
of  the  elephants  had,  with  arrows  and  stones  hurled  from 
slings,  dislodged  the  combatants  stationed  in  the  Roman 
war-chariots  and  had  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  the 
elephants  pressed  upon  the  Roman  line,  that  it  b^an  to 
waver.  The  giving  way  of  the  guard  attached  to  the  R<h 
man  chariots  formed  the  signal  for  universal  flight,  which, 
however,  did  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  as  the 
adjoining  camp  received  the  fugitives.  The  Roman  account 
of  the  battle  alone  mentions  the  circumstance,  that  during 
the  principal  engagement  an  Arpanian  corps  detached  from 
the  Roman  main  force  had  attacked  and  set  on  fire  the 
weakly-guarded  Epirot  camp ;  but,  even  if  this  were  ooi^ 
rect,  Uie  Romans  are  not  at  all  just'fied  in  their  assertini 
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that  the  battle  remained  undecided.  Both  acoounte,  on  the 
contrary,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Roman  army  retreated 
across  the  river,  and  that  Pyrrhus  i-emained  in  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle.  The  number  of  the  fallen  was,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  Greek  account,  6000  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mansy  3505  on  that  of  the  Greeks.*  Amongst  the  wound- 
ed was  the  king  himself,  whose  arm  had  been  pierced  with 
a  javelin,  while  he  was  fighting,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  Pyrrhus  had  achieved  a  victory,  but 
his  were  unfruitful  laurels;  the  victory  was  creditable  to 
the  king  as  a  general  and  as  a  soldier,  but  it  did  not  pro- 
mote his  political  designs.  What  Pyrrhus  needed  was  a 
brilliant  success  which  should  break  up  the  Roman  army 
and  give  an  opportunity  and  impulse  to  the  wavering  allies 
to  change  sides ;  but  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman  con« 
federacy  still  remained  unbroken,  and  the  Greek  army, 
which  was  nothing  without  its  leader,  was  fettered  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  in  consequence  of  his  wound.  He  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  campaign  and  to  go  into  winter 
quarters ;  which  the  king  took  up  in  Tarentum,  the  Romans 
on  this  occasion  in  Apulia.  It  was  becoming  daily  more 
evident  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  resources  of  the 
king  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  just  as,  politi- 
cally, the  loose  and  refractory  coalition  could  not  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  firmly  established  Roman  symmachy. 
The  sudden  and  vehement  style  of  the  Greek  warfare  and 
the  genius  of  the  general  might  perhaps  achieve  another 
such  victory  as  those  of  Heraclea  and  Ausculum,  but  every 
new  victory  was  wearing  out  his  resources  for  further  en- 
terprise, and  it  was  clear  that  the  Romans  already  folt 

*  These  nmnbers  appear  credible.  Tbe  Roman  account  assigns, 
IMDbobly  in  dead  and  wounded,  15,000  to  each  siie ;  a  later  one  even 
specifies  5000  as  dead  on  the  Roman,  and  20,000  on  the  Greek  side. 
These  accounts  may  be  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  it  is  possible  to  check  the  statement,  ths 
untrastworthiness — almost  without  exception — of  the  reports  of  numbers, 
which  are  swelled  by  tbe  unscrupulous  invention  of  the  annalists  witb 
avalancbe-likc  rapidity. 
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themwJres  the  stronger,  and  awaited  with  a  oonrMeons  p» 
toenoe  final  rictory.  Such  a  war  as  this  was  not  the  deli- 
Mte  game  of  art  that  was  practised  and  understood  bv  th« 
Oreek  pnncea.  AU  strategical  combinations  were  shattered 
^amst  the  foil  and  mighty  eneigy  of  the  national  leyy. 
f-yrrhus  felt  how  matters  stood :  weaiy  of  his  victories  and 
despising  his  allies,  he  only  persevered  becanse  mUitarr 
honour  required  him  not  to  leave  Italy  UU  he  should  have 
■ecured  his  clients  from  barbarian  assault  With  bis  imp* 
tH«t  tem,»rament  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  would  em- 
brwe  the  first  pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  burdensome  duty : 
and  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  Italy  was  soon 
pmented  to  him  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

Alter  the  death  of  Agathocles  (465)  the  Greeks  of  Sidly 
g;-^^^^        *««  without  any  leading  power.     While  in  the 
sicuj.^ii    f®'«™l  Hellenic  cities  incapable  demagogues  and 
~5i^        incapable  tyrants  were  replacing  each  other,  the 
Carthaginians,   the  old  rulers  of  the   western 
pomt,  were  extending  their  dominion  unmolested.      After 
Agrigentum  had  surrendered  to  them,  they  believed  that 
the  time  had  come  for  talcing  final  steps  towards  the  end 
which  they  had  kept  in  view  for  centuries,  and  for  reducing 
the  whole  island  under  their  authority ;  they  set  themselv« 
to  attack  Syracuse.    That  city,  which  formerly  by  ite  armies 
and  fleets  had  disputed  the  possession  of  the  island  with 
Oarthage,  had  through  internal  dissension  and  the  weakness 
of  Its  government  fiillen  so  low  that  it  was  obliged  to  seek 
for  safety  in  the  protection  of  ite  walls  and  in  foreign  aid ; 
and  none  could  afford  that  aid  but  king  Pyrrhus.     Pyrrhus 
was  the  husband  of  AgathocWs  daughter,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  then   sixteen   years  of  age,  was   Agathocles'. 
grandson.     Both  were  in  every  respect  natural  heirs  of  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  the  ruler  of  Syracuse;  and  if  her 
freedom    was   at  an  end,  Syracuse  might  find 
yJ^mXi,       compensation  in  becoming  the  capital  of  an  Ilel 
•iraoM.        ]e„io  empire  of  the  West.    So  the  Syracusami 
like  the  Tarentines,  and   under  similar  condi 
tions,  voluntarily  offered  their  sovereignty  t« 
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kir^  Pyrrhus  (about  475) ;   and  Ay  a  singulai 

conjuncture  of  aflfairs  everything  seemed  to  con- 
car  towards  the  success  of  the  magnificent  plans  of  the  Epi- 
ret  king,  based  as  they  primarily  were  on  the  possession 
of  Tarentum  and  Syracuse. 

The  immediate  effect,  indeed,  of  this  union  of  the  ItallAQ 

and  Sicilian  Greeks  under  one  control  was  a 
twees  BorM  closer  concert  also  on  the  part  of  their  antago- 
fba^.  nists.     Carthage  and  Rome  now  converted  their 

old  commercial  treaties  into  an  offensive  and  do* 
«*  fensive  league  against  Pyrrhus  (475),  the  tenor 

of  which  was  that,  if  Pyrrhus  invaded  Roman 
or  Carthaginian  territory,  the  party  which  was  not  attacked 
should  furnish  that  which  was  assailed  with  a  contingent  on 
its  own  territory  and  should  itself  defray  the  expense  of  the 
auxiliary  troops ;  that  in  such  an  event  Carthage  should  be 
bound  to  furnish  transports  and  to  assist  the  Romans  also 
with  a  war  fleet,  but  the  crews  of  that  fleet  should  not  be 
obliged  to  fight  for  the  Romans  by  land ;  that  lastly,  both 
states  should  pledge  themselves  not  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Pyrrhus.  The  object  of  the  Romans  in  entering 
into  the  treaty  was  to  facilitate  their  attack  on  Tarentum 
and  to  cut  off  Pyrrhus  from  his  own  country,  neither  of 
which  ends  could  be  attained  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Punic  fleet ;  the  object  of  the  Carthaginians  was  to  d^ 
tain  the  king  in  Italy,  so  that  they  might  be  able  without 
molestation  to  carry  into  effect  their  designs  on  Syracuse.* 
It  was  accordingly  the  interest  of  both  powers  in  the  first 
instance  to  secure  the  sea  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  A 
powerful  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  sail  under  the  admiral 

*  The  later  Romans,  and  the  modems  following  them,  give  a  yereion 
of  the  league,  as  if  the  Romans  had  designedly  avoided  accepting  the 
Oarthaginian  help  in  Italy.  This  would  have  been  irrational,  and  the 
bets  pronounce  against  it  The  circmnstance  that  Mago  did  not  land  at 
OsUa  is  to  be  explained  not  by  any  sach  foresight,  bat  simply  by  the  fact 
Ihat  Lstinm  was  not  at  all  threatened  by  Pyrrhus  aud  so  did  not  need 
Ovthagiiiian  aid ;  and  the  Carthaginians  certainly  fought  for  Rome  in 
front  of  Rbeginm. 
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Hago  proceeded  from  Ostia,  whither  Mago  seems  to  ha^c 
gone  to  conclude  the  treaty,  to  ibe  Sicilian  straits.  Hue 
Mamerlines,  who  anticipated  righteous  punishment  for  tbeii 
outrage  upon  the  Gre<\k  population  of  Messana,  in  the  event 
of  Pyrrhus  becoming  ruler  of  Sicily  wd  Italy,  attached 
them^ielves  closely  to  the  Romans  and  CarthaginianSy  and 
secured  foi  them  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  straits.  The  alliea 
would  willingly  have  brought  Rhegium  also  on  the  oppo 
site  coast  under  their  power ;  but  Rome  could  not  possibly 
pardon  the  Campanian  garrison,  and  an  attempt  of  the  com- 
bined Romans  and  CSarthaginians  to  gain  the  city  by  force 
of  arms  miscarried.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  sailed  thence 
for  Syracuse  and  blockaded  the  dty  by  sea,  while  at  the 
2^g  same  time  a  strong  Phoenician  army  began  the 

Thtd  year  siege  by  land  (476).  It  was  high  time  that  Pyr- 
rhus should  appear  at  Syracuse:  but,  in  iact^ 
matters  in  Italy  were  by  no  means  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  and  his  troops  could  be  dispensed  with  there.  The  two 
consuls  of  476,  Gaius  Fabricius  Lusdnus,  and 
Quintus  Aemilius  Papus,  both  experienced  g«n> 
erals,  had  begun  the  new  campaign  with  vigour,  and  although 
the  Romans  had  hitherto  sustained  nothing  but  defeat  in 
this  war,  it  was  not  they  but  the  victors  that  were  weary 
of  it  and  longed  for  peace.  Pyrrhus  made  another  attempt 
to  obtain  an  accommodation  on  tolerable  terms.  The  con- 
sul Fabricius  had  handed  over  to  the  king  a  wretch,  who 
had  proposed  to  poison  him  on  condition  of  being  well  paid 
for  it  Not  only  did  the  king  in  token  of  gratitude  release 
all  his  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  but  he  felt  him* 
self  so  moved  by  the  generosity  of  his  brave  opponents 
that  he  offered,  by  way  of  personal  recompense,  a  singular 
ly  &ir  ar.d  favourable  peace.  Cineas  appears  to  have  gone 
once  more  to  Rome,  and  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  seri- 
ously apprehensive  that  Rome  might  come  to  terms.  But 
the  senate  remained  firm,  and  repeated  its  former  answer. 
Unless  the  king  was  willing  to  allow  Syracuse  to  &1I  into 
tho  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  to  have  his  grand  schems 
thereby  disconcerted,  no  other  course  remained   than  tc 
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abandon  his  Italian  allies  and  to  confine  himself  for  the  tim« 
l>eing  to  the  occupation  of  the  most  important  seaports, 
particularly  Tarentum  and  Locri.  In  vain  the  Lucaniant 
and  Samnites  conjured  him  not  to  desert  them  ;  in  vain  the 
Tarentines  summoned  him  either  to  comply  with  his  duty 
as  their  general  or  to  give  them  back  their  city.  The  k'ng 
xnet  their  complaints  and  reproaches  with  the  consolatory 
assurance  that  better  times  were  coming,  or  with  abrupt 
■miMricA-  dismissal.  Milo  remained  behind  in  Tarentum ; 
SSi^iLf^  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  in  Locri ;  and  Pyrw 
fficiiy.  rhus,  with  his  main  force,  embarked  in  the  spring 

^•'  of  476  at  Tarentum  for  Syracuse. 

By  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
Thewnrin  were  Set  free  in  Italy ;  none  ventured  to  oppose 
Italy  flags.  them  in  the  open  field,  and  their  antagonists 
everywhere  confined  themselves  to  their  fastnesses  or  their 
forests.  The  struggle  however  was  not  terminated  so  rapid- 
ly as  might  have  been  expected ;  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  nature  as  a  warfare  of  mountain  skirmishes  and  sieges, 
partly  also,  doubtless,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  Homans, 
whose  fearful  losses  are  indicated  by  a  decrease  of  17,000 
^fi^  276. 7  "^  ^^  burgess-roll  from  473  to  479.  In  476  the 
*'*•  »  consul  Gains  Fabricius  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
considerable  Tarentine  settlement  of  Heraclea  to  enter  into 
a  separate  peace,  which  was  granted  to  it  on  the  most  fa- 
vourable terms.  In  477  a  desultory  warfare 
was  carried  on  in  Samnium,  where  an  attack 
thoughtlessly  made  on  some  entrenched  heights  cost  the 
Romans  many  lives,  and  thereafter  in  southern  Italy,  where 
the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  were  defeated.  On  the  other 
hand  Milo,  issuing  from  Tarentum,  anticipated  the  Romans 
in  their  attempt  to  surprise  Croton  :  whereupon  the  Epirot 
garrison  made  even  a  successful  sortie  against  the  besieging 
army.  At  length,  however,  the  consul  succeeded  by  a 
stratagem  in  inducing  it  to  march  forth,  and  in  possessing 
himself  of  the  undefended  town  (477).  An  in- 
cident of  more  moment  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
Epirot  garrison  by  the  Tjocrians,  who  had  formerly  surren 
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4ered  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  king,  and  now  atoned  for 
one  aet  of  treachery  by  another.  By  that  step  the  whole 
eouth  coast  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum.  These  successes^ 
however,  advanced  the  main  object  but  little.  Lower  Italy 
itself  had  long  been  defenceless ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  not  sal> 
dued  so  long  as  Tarentum  remained  in  his  hands  and  en» 
bled  him  to  renew  the  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  Rotnans 
could  not  think  of  undertaking  the  siege  of  that  city.  Even 
apart  from  the  fact  that  in  siege-warfare,  which  had  been 
revolutionized  by  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  the  Romans  were  at  a  very  decided  disadvantage 
when  matched  against  an  experienced  and  resolute  Greek 
commandant,  a  strong  fleet  was  needed  for  such  an  enter- 
prise, and,  although  the  Carthaginian  treaty  promised  to  the 
Romans  support  by  sea,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  herself  in 
Sicily  were  by  no  means  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable 
her  to  grant  that  support 

The  landing  of  Pyrrhus  on  the  island,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  had  taken  place  with- 
mast<Tof        out  interruption,  had  changed  at  once  the  aspect 
^'  of  matters  there.     He  had  immediately  relieved 

Syracuse,  had  in  a  short  time  united  under  his  sway  all  the 
free  Greek  cities,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Sicilian  confederation 
had  wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  nearly  their  whole  pos- 
sessions. It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Carthaginians  could, 
by  the  help  of  their  fleet  which  at  that  time  ruled  the  Medi- 
terranean without  a  rival,  maintain  themselves  in  Lilyba^ 
um  ;  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  amidst  constant  assaults, 
that  the  Mamertines  held  their  ground  in  Messana.  Under 
such  circumstances,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
475,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Rome  to 
lend  her  aid  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  far  rather  than 
that  of  Carthage  to  help  the  Romans  with  her  fleet  to  con- 
quer Tarentum  ;  but  on  neither  side  was  there  much  incli- 
nation to  secure  or  to  extend  the  power  of  the  other.  Car- 
thage had  only  offered  help  to  the  Romans  when  the  real 
danger  was  past ;  they  in  their  turn  had  done  nothing  tt 
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prevent  the  departure  of  the  king  from  Italy  aLd  the  fall 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  Indeed,  in  cpen  viola 
tion  of  the  treaties  Carthage  had  even  proposed  to  the  king 
a  separate  peace,  offering,  in  return  for  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Lilybaeum,  to  give  up  nil  claim  to  her  other 
Sicilian  possessions  and  even  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
^ing  money  and  ships  of  war,  of  course  with  a  view  to  hi^ 
crossing  to  Italy  and  renewing  the  war  against  Rome.  J* 
was  evident,  however,  that  with  the  possession  of  Lilybae* 
um  and  the  departure  of  the  king  the  position  of  the  Car 
thaginians  in  the  island  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  had 
been  before  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  ;  the  Greek  cities  if  left 
to  themselves  were  powerless,  and  the  lost  territory  would 
be  easily  regained.  So  Pyrrhus  rejected  the  doubly  perfidi- 
ous proposal,  and  proceeded  to  build  for  himself  a  war 
fleet.  Mere  ignorance  and  shortsightedness  in  after  times 
censured  this  step  ;  but  it  was  quite  as  necessary  as  it  was, 
with  the  resources  of  the  island,  easy  of  accomplishment. 
Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  sovereign  of  Ambra- 
cia,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse  could  not  dispense  with  a  naval 
force,  he  needed  a  fleet  to  conquer  Lilybaeum,  to  protect 
Tarentum,  and  to  attack  Carthage  at  home  as  Agathocles, 
Regulus,  and  Scipio  did  before  or  afterwards  so  success- 
fully. Pyrrhus  never  was  so  near  to  the  attainment  of  his 
_^  aim  as  in  the  summer  of  478,  when  he  saw  Car- 

thage  humbled  before  him,  commanded  Sicily, 
and  retained  a  firm  footing  in  Italy  by  the  possession  of  Ta- 
rentum, and  when  the  newly-created  fleet,  which  was  to  con- 
nect,  to  secure,  and  to  augment  these  successes,  lay  ready  for 
sea  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

The  real  weakness  of  the  position  of  Pyrrhus  lay  in  his 

faulty  internal  policy.  He  governed  Sicily  as 
gtTreniDent  he  bad  seen  Ptolemy  rule  m  Egypt :  he  showed 
oi  Pyxrhu.  ^^  respect  to  the  local  constitutions  ;  he  placed 
his  confidants  as  magistrates  over  the  cities  whenever,  and 
for  as  long  as,  he  pleased  ;  he  made  his  courtiers  judges  in- 
stead of  the  native  jurymen  ;  ho  pronounced  arbitrary  sen- 
tences of  confiscation,  banishment,  or  death,  even  againsf 
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thosQ  who  had  been  most  active  in  promoting  his  ooming 
thithor ;  he  placed  garrisons  in  the  towns,  and  nded  over 
Sicily  not  as  the  leader  of  a  national  league,  but  as  a  kiu^ 
Fn  so  doing  he  probably  reckoned  himself  according  tc 
oTientaUHellenistic  ideas  a  good  and  wise  ruler,  and  per 
haps  he  really  was  so ;  but  the  Greeks  bore  this  transplant* 
tiou  of  the  system  of  the  Diadochi  to  Syracuse  with  all  Um 
Impatience  of  a  nation  that  in  its  long  struggles  for  freedom 
had  lost  all  habits  of  discipline ;  the  Carthaginian  yoke  very 
soon  appeared  to  the  foolish  people  more  tolerable  than 
their  new  military  government.  The  principal  cities  en- 
tered  into  communications  with  the  Carthagiuiansy  and  even 
with  the  Mamertines ;  a  strong  Carthaginian  army  ventured 
again  to  appear  on  the  island ;  and  everywhere  supported 
by  the  Greeks,  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  the  battle  whidi 
Pyrrhus  fought  with  it  fortune  was,  as  usual,  with  the 
"  Eagle ; "  but  the  circumstances  served  to  show  what  the 
state  of  feeling  was  in  the  island,  and  what  might  and  must 
ensue  when  the  king  should  depart. 

To  this  first  and  most  essential  error  Pyrrhus  added  a 

second  ;  he  proceeded  with  his  fleet,  not  to  Lily- 

of  Irrrhtui      bacum,  but  to  Tarentum.     It  was  evident,  look- 

from  Italv 

^'  ing  to  the  very  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the 
Sicilians,  that  he  ought  first  of  all  to  have  driven  the  Car- 
thaginians wholly  from  the  island,  and  thereby  to  have  cut 
off  the  discontentexl  from  their  last  support,  before  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Italy  ;  in  that  quarter  there  was  nothing  to 
be  lost,  for  Tarentum  was  safe  enough,  and  the  other  allies 
were  of  little  moment  now  that  they  had  been  abandoned. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  soldierly  spirit  impelled  him  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  his  not  very  honourable 
departure  in  476  by  a  brilliant  return,  and  that 
his  heart  bled  when  he  heard  the  complaints  of  the  Luca- 
nians  ani  Samnites.  But  problems,  such  as  Pyrrhus  had 
proposed  to  himself,  can  only  be  solved  by  men  of  iron  na- 
ture, who  are  able  to  control  their  feelings  of  compassioi 
and  evei  their  sense  of  honour ;  and  Pyrrhus  was  not  ons 
of  these. 
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The  fiitai  embarkation  took  place  towards  the  eud  of 
178.  478.     On  the  voyage  the  new  Syracusan  flee. 

Iidiinn^^  had  to  sustain  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Gar^ 
kingdom.  thagiuians,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels.  The  departure  of  the  king  and  the  accounts  of  thit 
first  misfortune  sufficed  for  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  news  all  the  cities  refused  to  the  ab- 
sent king  money  and  troops ;  and  the  brilliant  state  coL 
lapsed  even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  arisen,  partly  because 
the  king  had  himself  undermined  in  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects the  loyalty  and  affection  on  which  every  state  de- 
pends, partly  because  the  people  lacked  the  devotedness  to 
renounce  freedom  for  perhaps  but  a  short  term  in  order  to 
K^ooQ,.  save  their  nationality.     Thus  the  enterprise  of 

S*iSb?3*  Pyn^hus  was  wrecked,  and  the  plan  of  his  life 
iaa  war.  ^ng  ruined  irretrievably  ;  he  was  thenceforth  an 
adventurer,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  great  and  was  so  no 
longer,  and  who  now  waged  war  not  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  in  order  to  drown  thought  amidst  the  reckless  excite 
ment  of  the  game  and  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the  tumult  of 
battle  a  soldier's  death.  Arrived  on  the  Italian  coast,  the 
king  began  by  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Rhegium ; 
but  the  Campanians  repulsed  the  attack  with  the  aid  of  the 
Mameitines,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  before  the  town 
the  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  act  of  striking  down 
an  ofiicer  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  ho  surprised 
Locriy  whose  inhabitants  suflered  severely  for  their  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Epirot  garrison,  and  he  plundered  the  rich  treai^ 
ury  of  the  temple  of  Persephone  there,  to  replenish  his 
empty  exchequer.  Thus  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  it  is  said 
with  20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry.  But  these  were  no 
longer  the  experienced  veterans  of  former  days,  and  the 
Italians  no  longer  hailed  them  as  deliverers ;  the  confidence 
and  hope  with  which  they  had  received  Pyrrhus  five  years 
before  were  gone ;  the  allies  were  destitute  of  money  and 
of  men. 

176.3  Battle     The  king  took  the  field  in  the  spring  of  479 
with  the  view  of  aiding  the  hard  pressed  Sam- 
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DiteSy  in  who^e  territory  the  Romans  had  passed  the  pr» 
vious  winter;  and  he  forced  the  consul  Maaius  Curiii» 
to  give  battle  near  Beneventum  on  the  campus  Arm 
9inu9,  before  he  could  form  a  junction  with  hb  oolleagup. 
advaLint;  from  Lucania.  But  the  division  of  the  armv, 
which  was  intended  to  take  the  Romans  in  flank,  lost  iU 
way  during  a  night  march  in  the  woods,  and  £uled  to  appear 
at  the  decisive  moment ;  and  after  a  hot  conflict  the  el» 
phants  again  decided  the  battle,  but  decided  it  in  fkvoiir  of 
the  Romans,  for,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  archers  who 
were  stationed  to  protect  the  camp,  they  attacked  their  own 
people.  The  victors  occupied  the  camp ;  there  ^'11  into 
their  hands  1300  prisoners  and  four  elephants— the  first 
that  were  seen  in  Rome — ^besides  an  immense  spoil,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  the  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  the 
water  of  the  Anio  from  Tibur  to  Rome,  was  subsequently 
built.  Without  troops  to  keep  the  field  and  without 
money,  Pyrrhus  applied  to  his  allies  who  had  contributed 
to  his  equipment  for  Italy,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 
Asia;  but  even  in  his  native  land  he  was  no  longer  feared, 
Pyirbiu  ^^^  ^'^  request  was  refused.  Despiuring  of  suc- 
i«ATM  Italy,  jjggg  against  Rome  and  exasperated  by  these  re- 
fusals, Pyrrhus  left  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  and  went  home 
himself  in  the  same  year  (479)  to  Greece, 
where  some  prospect  of  gain  might  open  up  to 
the  desperate  player  sooner  than  amidst  the  steady  and 
measured  course  of  Italian  aflfairs.  In  fact,  he  not  only 
rapidly  recovered  the  portion  of  his  kingdom  that  had  been 
taken  away,  but  once  more  grasped,  and  not  without  suo 
cess,  at  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  his  last  plans  also 
were  thwarted  by  the  calm  and  cautious  policy  of  Antigo 
nus  Gonatas,  and  still  more  by  his  own  vehemence  and  in- 
Death  of  ability  to  tame  his  proud  spirit ;  he  still  gained 
Pyirhw.  battles,  but  he  no  longer  gained  any  lasting  mx> 
cess,  and  met  his  death  in  a  miserable  street 
•**•  combat  in  Peloponnesian  Argos  (482). 

In  Italy  the  war  came  to  an  end  with  the  battle  of  Bene 
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LMistrw-  ventum;  the  last  convulsive  struggles  of  tht 
g:]«0initiu7.  national  party  died  slowly  away.  So  long  in-, 
deed  as  the  warrior  prince,  whose  mighty  arm  bad  ventured 
to  seize  the  reins  of  destiny  in  Italy,  was  still  among  the 
living,  he  held,  CA^en  when  absent,  the  stronghold  of  Taren* 
CKffkvmtt  ^^^  against  Rome,  Although  after  the  de- 
Xi»^fckkB.  parture  of  the  king  the  peace  party  recovered 
Sfloendancy  in  the  city,  Milo,  who  commanded  there  on  bo- 
half  of  Pyrrhus,  rejected  their  suggestions  and  allowed  the 
citizens  favourable  to  Rome,  who  had  erected  a  separate  fort 
for  themselves  in  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  to  conclude 
peace  with  Rome  as  they  pleased,  without  on  that  account 
opening  his  gtites.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  and  Milo  saw  that 
the  citizens  were  on  the  point  of  delivering  up  the  city  to 
the  Carthaginians,  he  preferred  to  hand  over  the  citadel  to 
the  Roman  consul  Lucius  Papirius  (482),  and 
by  that  means  to  secure  a  free  departure  for 
himself  and  his  troops.  For  the  Romans  this  was  an  im- 
mense piece  of  good  fortune.  After  the  experiences  of 
Philip  before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  of  Demetrius  be* 
ft>re  Rhodes,  and  of  Pyrrhus  before  Lilybaeum,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  strategy  of  that  period  was  at  all  able 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  a  town  well  fortified,  well  de- 
fended, and  freely  accessible  by  sea;  and  how  different  a 
turn  matters  might  have  taken,  had  Tarentum  become  to 
the  Phoenicians  in  Italy  what  Lilybaeum  was  to  them  in 
Sicily !  What  was  done,  however,  could  not  be  undone. 
The  Carthaginian  admiral,  when  he  saw  the  citadel  in  the 
liands  of  "^he  Romans,  declared  that  he  had  only  appeared 
hefbre  Tarentum  conformably  to  the  treaty  to  lend  assist- 
unce  to  his  allies  in  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  set  sail  for 
Africa ;  and  the  Roman  embassy,  which  was  sent  to  Car- 
thage to  demand  explanations  and  make  complaints  regard- 
ing the  attempted  occupation  of  Tarentum,  brought  back 
nothing  but  a  solemn  confirmation  on  oath  of  that  assertion 
as  to  its  friendly  design,  with  which  accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans had  for  the  time  to  rest  content.     Tho.  Tarentines  ob 
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tained  from  Rome,  probably  on  the  interoession  of  em^ 
grants,  the  restoration  of  their  autonomy  ;  but  their  arms 
and  ships  had  to  be  given  up  and  their  walls  had  to  b« 
pulled  down. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  Tarentum  became  RoLnan, 

the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  fioaU? 

uf  fxnrcr        submitted.    The  latter  were  obliged  to  cede  the 

^**^^'  half  of  the  lucrative,  and  for  ship-building  ui- 

portant,  forest  of  Sila. 

At  length  also  the  band  that  for  ten  years  had  sheltered 
themselves  in  Bhegium  were  duly  chastised  for  the  breach 
of  their  military  oath,  as  well  as  for  the  murder  of  the 
dtizens  of  Rhegium  and  of  the  garrison  of  Croton.     In  this 
instance  Rome,  while  vindicating  her  own  rights,  vindicated 
the  general  cause  of.  the  Hellenes  against  the  barbarians. 
Hiero,  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse,  accordingly  supported 
the  Romans  before  Rhegium  by  sending  supplies  and  a  eon* 
dngent,  and  in  combination  with  the  Roman  expedition 
against  the  garrison  of  Rhegium  he  made  an  attack  upon 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-criminals,  the  Mamer- 
tines  of  Messana«     The  siege  of  the  latter  town  was  long 
protracted.      On  the  other  hand  Bhegium,  although  the 
mutineers  resisted  long  and  obstinately,  was  stormed  hj 
the  Romans  in  484 ;  the  survivors  of  the  garri- 
son were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  publio 
market  at  Rome,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  reinstated  in  their  possessions. 
Thus  all  ftalj  was,  in  484,  reduced  to  subjection. 
The  Samnites  alone,  the  most  obstinate  antago- 
nists of  R^)me,  still  in  spite  of  the  official  conclusion  of 
peace  continued  the  struggle  as  ''robbers,'*  so 
that  in  485  both  consuls  had  to  be  once  more 
despatcied  against  them.     But  even  the  most  high-spirited 
national   courage — the  bravery   of  despair — comes  to  ao 
end ;  the  sword  and  the  gibbet  at  length  carried  quiet  er^en 
into  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

For  the  securing  of  these  immense  acquisitions  a  new 
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series  of  colonies  was  instituted  :  Paestum  and 
Cosa  in  Lueania  (481)  ;  Beneventum  (486),  and 
Mhi'roai.  Aesemia  (about  491)  to  hold  Samnium  in  check .; 
26&  and,  as  outposts  against  the  Grauls,  Ariminum 
(486),  Firmum  in  Picenum  (about  490),  and 
Ihe  burgess  colony  of  Castrum  Novum.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  continuation  of  the  great  southern  highway — 
which  acquired  in  the  fortress  of  Beneventum  a  new  station 
intermediate  between  Capua  and  Venusia — as  far  as  the  sea- 
ports of  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  for  the  colonization 
of  the  latter  seaport,  which  Roman  policy  had  selected  as 
the  rival  and  successor  of  the  Tarentine  emporium.  The 
construction  of  the  new  fortresses  and  roads  gave  rise  to 
some  further  wars  with  the  small  tribes,  who^e  territory 
j^  was  thereby  curtailed :  with  the  Picentes  (485, 

486),  a  number  of  whom  were  transplanted  to 
the  district  of  Salernum ;  with  the  Sallentines 
«T.  aae.        ^^^^  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  Umbrian  Sassinates 

(487,  488),  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  territory  of  Ari- 
minum after  the  expulsion  of  the  Senones.  By  these  estab- 
lishments the  dominion  of  Rome  was  extended  over  the 
interior  of  Lower  Italy,  and  generally  from  the  Apennines 
to  the  Ionian  sea. 

Before  we  describe  the  political  organization  of  the  Italy 
Maritime  which  was  thus  united  under  the  government  of 
rBiattooB.  Rome,  it  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the 
maritime  relations  that  subsisted  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  cen- 
turies. At  this  period  Syracuse  and  Carthage  were  the 
main  competitors  for  the  dominion  of  the  western  waters. 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  great  temporary  suo 
cesses  which  Dionysius  (348-889),  Agathocles 
wtS;  (437-465),  and  Pyrrhus  (476-478)  obtained  at 

^  sea,  Carthage  had  the  preponderance,  and  Syra> 

cuse  sank  more  and  more  into  a  second-rate  naval  power. 
The  maritime  importance  of  Etruria  was  wholly  gone  (p. 
415)  ;  the  hitherto  Etruscan  island  of  Corsica,  if  it  did  not 
quite  pass  into  the  possession,  fell  under  the  maritime^  su- 
premacy, of  the  Carthaginians.     Tarentum,  which  for  a 
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time  had  played  a  considerable  part,  had  its  power  brokflB 
by  the  Roman  occupation.  The  brave  Massiliots  maiB- 
tained  their  ground  in  their  own  waters ;  but  they  exercised 
no  material  influence  over  the  course  of  ev^its  in  those  of 
Italy.  The  other  maritime  cities  hardly  require  to  be  taken 
into  serious  account. 

I^onie  itself  was  not  exempt  from  a  similar  &te;  its 

own  waters  were  likewise  commanded  by  fordga 

fhe  Roman      fleets.    It  was  indeed  from  the  first  a  marttime 

Bara  power.    ^.^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  period  of  its  TigouT  never  ^as 

so  untrue  to  its  ancient  traditions  as  wholly  to  n^ect  its 
war  marine  or  so  foolish  as  to  desire  to  be  a  mere  cont^ 
nental  power.  Latium  furnished  the  finest  timber  for  ship- 
buiidingf  far  surpassing  the  &med  growths  of  Lower  Italy  ; 
and  the  very  docks  constantly  maintained  in  Rome  showed 
that  the  Romans  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  possessing  m 
fleet  of  their  own.  During  the  perilous  crises,  however, 
which  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  intei-nal  disturbances 
in  the  Romano-Latin  confederacy,  and  the  unhappy  wars 
with  the  Etruscans  and  Celts  brought  upon  Rome,  the  Ro 
mans  could  take  but  little  interest  in  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
Rome  directing  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Italian  continent,  the  growth  of  its  naval 
power  was  arrested.  There  is  hardly  any  mention  of  Latin 
vessels  of  war  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  except 
^  j^  that  the  votive  offering  from  the  Veientine  spoil 

was  sent  to  Delphi  in  a  Roman  vessel  (3M). 

The  Antiates  indeed  continued  to  prosecute  their 
commerce  with  armed  vessels  and  thus,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  practise  the  trade  of  piracy  also,  and  the  *^  Tyrrhene 

corsair"  Postumius,  whom  Timoleon  captured 

about  415,  may  certainly  fau'^ve  been  an  Antiate , 
but  the  Antiates  were  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  among  ths 
naval  powers  of  that  period,  and,  had  they  been  so,  the  &cl 
m'2it  from  the  attitude  of  Antium  towards  Rome  have  been 
tnytbing  but  an  advantage  to  'iie  latter.    Hie  extent  to 
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iriiioh  the  Roman  Davml  power  had  dedited  about 
the  year  400  is  shown  by  the  plundering  of  the 
Latin  coasts  by  a  Greek,  probably  a  Sicilian,  war  fleet  in 
405,  while  at  the  same  time  Celtic  hordes  were 
traversing  and  devastating  the  Latin  land  (p. 
11^  427).     In  the  following  year  (406),  and  beyond 

doubt  under  the  immediate  impression  produced 
by  these  disastrous  events,  the  Roman  community  and  the 
Phoenicians  of  Carthage,  acting  respectively  for  themselves 
and  for  their  dependent  allies,  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation — the  oldest  Roman  document  whose 
text  has  reached  us,  although  only  in  a  Greeic  translation.* 
Id  that  treaty  the  Romans  had  to  come  under  obligation 
not  to  navigate,  except  under  pressure  of  necessity,  the 
waters  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory  (Cape  Bon)  on  the 
Libyan  coasts  On  the  other  hand  they  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  freely  trading,  like  the  natives,  in  Sicily,  so  &r  as  it 
was  Carthaginian ;  and  in  Africa  and  Sardinia  they  obtained 
at  least  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  at  a  price 
fixed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Carthaginian  officials  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Carthaginian  community.  The  privilege 
of  free  trading  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Rome  at  least,  perhaps  in  all  Latium ;  only  they 
bound  themselves  neither  to  do  violence  to  tha  subject 
Latin  communities  (p.  446),  nor,  even  if  they  should  set 
foot  as  enemies  on  Latin  soil,  to  take  up  their  quarters  foi 
a  night  on  shore — in  other  words,  not  to  extend  their  pirati- 
cal inroads  into  the  interior — ^nor  to  construct  any  fortresses 
m  the  Latin  land. 

We  may  probably  assign  to  the  same  period  the  already 
mentioned  (p.  502)  treaty  between  Rome  and  Tarentum, 
respecting  the  date  of  which  we  are  only  told  that  it  was 
concluded  a  considerable  time  before  472.     By 
it  the  Romans  bound  themselves — for  what  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  Tarentum  is  not  stated — ^not  to 

*  The  groonds  for  aadgning  the  doonment  giren  in  Polybtus  (iii  22) 
not  to  245,  but  to  406,  are  let  forth  in  my  R^m,  Ohronoioffis, 
p.  820  et  leq.    [tranalated  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Tolomc]. 
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QftTigite  the  waters  to  the  eHst  of  the  Lacioian  promontory; 
a  atipulaUon  by  which  they  were  wholly  excluded  from  tho 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 

These  were  disasters  no  less  than  the  defeat  on  the  AUii, 
D^..  «^  AD^  the  Roman  senators  seem  to  have  felt  them 
^^<»^«'     as  sttdi  and  to  have  made  use  of  the  fikvourable 

the  oomL 

turn,  which  their  Italian  relations  assumed  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  humiliating  treaties  with  CB^ 
thage  and  Tarentum,  with  all  their  enei^  to  improve  their 
depressed  maritime  position.  The  roost  important  of  ^ 
coast  towns  were  furnished  with  Roman  colonies :  Pyigi, 
the  seaport  of  Caere,  the  colonization  of  which  probably 
fiJls  within  tiiis  period ;  along  the  Latin  coast,  Antium  ia 
Ma  m.  ^^^  (P-  ^^)'  I^Arraeina  in  425  (p.  460),  the 
modem  isle  of  Ponza  in  441  (p.  474),  so  that, 
as  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Qrceii  had  previously  re- 
ceived colonists,  all  the  Latin  seaports  of  consequence  were 
now  Latin  or  burgess  colonies ;  on  the  Campanian  and  Lu- 
^^  canian  coasts,  Mintumae  and  Sinuessa  in  459 

^  (p.  489),  Paestum  and  Cosa  in  481  (p.  527) ; 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Sena  Gallica 
and  Castrum  Novum  about  471  (p.  501),  and 
"*•  Ariminum  in  486  (p.  527),  to  which  fells  to  be 

added  the  occupation  of  Brundisium,  which  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  Pyrrhic  war.  In  the  great- 
er part  of  these  places — ^the  burgess  or  maritime  colonies  * 
-—the  young  men  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the  le 
gions  and  destined  solely  for  the  watching  of  the  coasts. 
The  well-judged  preference  given  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  over  their  Sabellian  neighbours,  pai^ 
ticularly  to  the  considerable  communities  of  Neapolis,  Rhe- 
gium,  Locri,  Thurii,  and  Heraclea,  and  their  similar  exenip 
tion  under  the  like  conditions  from  furnishing  contingents  to 
the  land  army,  completed  the  network  drawn  by  Rome 
around  the  coasts  of  Italy. 


•  These  were  Pyigi,  OstiA,  Antiiun,  Tarrsolna,  Mlntanae^  Sfauieei^ 
Qellioa,  and  Castntni  NoTum. 
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Bui  with  a  fltotoitoanlike  sagaoityf  froin  wbidi  tbe-mio 
nae  toMi*  ceeding  genMrataoMi  might  have  drawn  a  leasoiii 
^^^^.  the  leading  men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 

pereeiTod  that  all  these  coast  fortifications  and  coast  garri 
sons  would  prore  inadequate,  unless  the  war  marine  of  the 
state  wexe  again  placed  on  a  foottng  that  should  command 
respect.    Some  sort  of  nudous  for  this  purpose  was  already 
furoi^ed  on  the  subjagatkm  <^  Antium  (416) 
by  the  serriceable  wai>f;alle}rs  which  were  ear* 
ried  off  to  the  Roman  docks ;  but  the  enactment  at  the 
8«me  time^  that*  the  Antiaftes  should  abstain  from  all  mari- 
time traffic,*  is  a  Tery  dear  and  distinet  indication  how 
meak  the  Romana  then  felt  themselves  at  sea,  and  how  com- 
pletely their  maritime  policy  was  still  summed  up  in  the 
occupation  at  places  on  the  coast*    Thereafter,  when  the 
Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  Neapolis  leading  the  way  in 
428,  were  admitted  to  ihe  dientship  of  Rome, 
the  war-vessels,  which  each  of  these  cities  bound 
itself  to  furnish  as  a  war  contribution  under  the  alliance  to 
the  Romans,  formed  at  least  a  renewed  nucleus  for  a  Roman 
fleet.    In  443,  moreover,  two  fleet-masters  {duo* 
viri  navaiea)  were  nominated  in  consequence  of 
a  resolution  of  the  burgesses  spedally  passed  to  that  effect, 
and  this  Roman  naval  force  co^)perated  in  the  Samnite  war 

•  TUfl  fltaiement  Is  ss  dbtinet  (LIv.  tSI.  14 ;  interdlciuTn  mart  Aniiati 
p(jpdo  «^)  as  it  18  intriiulcally  oradlble;  for  Antium  wu  inhabited  not 
mer^y  by  ooloiuBts,  but  also  by  its  fbrmer  ottisens  who  had  been  mined 
in  eumity  to  Rome  (p.  898).    This  view  is,  no  doubt,  inconsistent  with 

the  Greek  aocounts,  which  assert  that  Alexander  the  Great 
M  (+481)  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ( +  471)  lodged  compluio  ts 

at  Rome  regarding  Antiate  pirates.  The  former  statement  Is 
of  the  sane  stamp^  and  perhaps  from  the  same  source,  with  that  re- 
gafdiag  the  Roman  embassy  to  Babylon  (p.  480).  It  teems  more  likely 
that  Demetrius  PoUoreetes  may  have  tried  by  ediot  to  pot  down  piraey 
In  the  Tyrrhene  sea  which  he  had  never  set  eyes  upon,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  inoonoeiTable  that  the  Antiaies  may  have  even  as  Roman  eiciacna, 
Id  dsfianoe  of  the  prohibition,  continued  for  a  time  their  old  trade  hi  aa 
■iderhaad  lashion :  much  depadenoe  mnat  not,  howerer,  be  plaeed  eves 
oa  the  seoond  story* 
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•I  tlie  si^e  of  Nuoeria  (p.  478).  Perluips  even  the  re- 
markable mission  of  a  Roman  fleet  of  twenty-fiTo  sail  to 
found  %  oolonj  in  Corsica^  which  llieophrastus  mentions  It 
his  ^History  of  Plants"  writtoi  about  4^, 
belongs  to  this  period.  But  how  little  was  im- 
mediatelj  aooomplished  with  all  this  preparation,  is  shown 
m  by  the  renewed  treaty  with  Ckrthage  in  448. 

M^  While  the  stipuladona  of  the  treaty  of  406  r&> 

lating  to  Italy  and  Sicily  (p.  539)  remained  undianged,  the 
Romans  were  now  prohibited  not  only  from  the  nayigatioa 
of  the  eastern  waters,  but  also  from  that  of  the  Adantie 
Ocean  whidi  was  previously  permitted,  as  well  as  debarred 
from  holding  commercial  intercourse  with  the  subjects  of 
Carthage  in  Sardinia  and  Africa,  and  also,  in  all  probabili^, 
from  effecting  a  settlement  in  Corsica ;  *  so  that  only  Cap- 
thaginian  Sicily  and  Carthage  itself  remained  open  to  thdr 
ti'affic  We  recognize  here  the  jealousy  of  the  dominant 
maritime  power,  gradually  increasing  with  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  dominion  along  (he  coasts.  Carthage  comp^ed 
the  Romans  to  acquiesce  in  her  prohibitiTe  system,  to  sub* 
mit  to  be  excluded  from  the  seats  of  production  in  the  west 
and  east  (connected  with  which  exclusion  is  the  story  of  a 
public  reward  bestowed  on  the  Phoenician  mariner  who  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ship  decoyed  a  Roman  vessel,  steer- 
ing after  him  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  perish  on  a  sand* 
bank),  and  to  restrict  their  navigation  under  the  treaty  to 
the  narrow  space  of  the  western  Mediterranean — and  aU 
this  for  the  mere  purpose  of  averting  pillage  from  their 
coasts  and  of  securing'  their  ancient  and  important  trading 
connection  with  Sicily,    The  Romans  were  obliged  to  yield 

•  AcoordiogtoSeiTias(^^«fkiT.  a88)itw«8■tipldatedintileEo- 
nlsno•CarthAgillian  treatiefl,  that  no  Romui  shoiild  set  foot  on  (or  ntber 
oooupy)  Otfthaginian,  snd  no  Oartbaginlan  on  lEUmiiui,  aoil,  but  Goniea 
WIS  to  remain  in  a  neutral  poatioQ  between  them  {nt  luqut  Romani  oi 
Hiora  CarthagifUamvm  aeoedermt  neqw  OarthaginUntn  ad  Btora  Hth 

mcmorum OonieawMi  medU^imier  jBomanof  et  Oarthoffhuemmt), 

This  appewi  to  refer  to  our  present  period,  and  the  oolonintion  of  Osri* 
doa  feems  to  have  been  prevented  by  this  verj  treaty. 
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to  these  terms ;  but  they  did  not  desist  from  their  efforts  ts 
rescue  their  marine  from  its  oondition  of  impotence. 

A  oomprehensiye  measure  with  that  view  was  the  iD3tl> 
^^  tution  of  four  quaestors  of  the  fleet  {qu4i€8tore% 

ttoflatu  elasfici)  in  487 :  of  whom  the  first  was  stationed 
at  Ostia  the  port  of  Rome;  the  second,  sta* 
ioned  at  Gales  then  the  capital  of  Roman  Gampania,  had  to 
superintend  the  ports  of  Campania  and  Magna  Graecia; 
the  third,  stationed  at  Ariminum,  superintended  the  porta 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines ;  the  district  assigned 
ta  the  fourth  is  not  known.  These  new  standing  officials 
were  intended  to  exercise  not  the  sole,  but  a  conjoint,  guar^ 
dianship  of  the  coasts,  and  to  form  a  war  marine  for  their 
Taiiaaoeiie-  protection.  The  objects  of  the  Roman  senate-— 
JSJom?*^  ^  recover  their  independence  by  sea,  to  cut  off 
^"8^  the  maritime  communications  of  Tarentum,  to 

close  the  Adriatic  against  fleets  coming  frojn  Epirus,  and  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Carthaginian  supremacy — were 
Tery  obvious.  Their  already  explained  relations  with  Car- 
tihage  during  the  last  Italian  war  discover  traces  of  such 
▼lews.  King  Pyrrhus  indeed  drove  the  two  great  cities 
once  more — ^it  was  for  the  last  time — ^to  conclude  an  offen- 
sive alliance;  but  the  lukewarmness  and  feithlessness  of 
that  alliance,  the  attempts  of  the  Carthaginians  to  establish 
themselves  in  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  and  the  immediate 
occupation  of  Brundisium  by  the  Romans  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  show  clearly  how  much  their  res|iective 
fanterests  already  came  into  collision. 

Rome  Tery  naturally  sought  to  find  support  against  CaP' 
Rome  sBd  thagc  from  the  Hellenic  maritime  states.  Hei 
^H^^S^^  old  and  dose  relations  of  amity  with  Massilia 
"^  continued  uninterrupted.    The  votive  offering 

sent  by  Rome  to  Delphi,  after  the  conquest  of  Veil,  was 
preserved  there  in  the  treasury  of  the  Massiliots.  After 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Celts  there  was  a  collection  in 
Massilia  for  the  sufferers  by  the  fire,  in  which  the  city 
ehest  took  the  lead ;  in  return  the  Roman  senate  granted 
•ommeroial  advantages  to  the  Maasiliot  merchants,  and,  al 
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(ihe  odebrfttlon  of  the  ginieA»  aasigiied  ft  (KMsiCkm  of  Immmwi 
ko  the  Meaalioto  bj  the  tide  of  the  plalh>rm  for  liie  sena 
ton  ( GfraMMlfMit).  To  the  ssme  category  helong  the  troa- 
^^  ties  of  comnMroe  and  mniity  ceochided  by  iie 

Romans  about  448  With  Rhodes  and  not  long 
after  with  Apollonia^  a  ooAsiderable  meresDtile  town  on  the 
Epirot  oosst^  and  espedally  the  closer  relations,  so  fraoght 
with  danger  for  Carthage,  whidi  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  Pyrrhic  war  sprang  up  betlreen  Rome  and  Syraeusa 
(p.  526). 

While  the  Roman  pow^r  by  sea  was  thus  rory  ftur  frem 
keeping  paee  with  the  imm<ttise  development  of  ^eir  power 
by  land,  and  the  war  manne  bekN^ing  to  tie  \Boman8  in 
particular  was  by  no  means  such  as  from  the  geographical 
and  commercial  position  of  the  t  city  itought  to  have  beai, 
yet  it  began  gradually  to  emerge  out  of  the  complete  nullity 
to  w^hteh  it  had  been  reduced  about  the  year 
400 ;  and,  cottnidering  the  great  reeourees  of 
Italy,  the  Phoenicians  might  well  follow  its  efibrts  with 
anxious  eyes. 

The  crisis  in  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian 
iTaited  waters  was  approaching;  by  lu>d  the  oontcAt 

^^*^-  was  decided*      For  the  first   time  Italy  was 

united  into  one  state  under  the  soverdgnty  of  the  Roman 
community*  What  political  :  privileges  the  Roman  com- 
munity on  this  occasion  withdrew  from  tihe  various  other 
Italian  communities  and  took  infto  its  own  sole  ke^wng,  or 
in  other  words,  what  condepttcn  of  political  power  is  to  be 
associated  with  this  aotoreignty  of  Rome^  we  «re  nowhere 
expressly  informed,  andr--«  signifioanii  circumstance,  indicate 
ing  prudent  calculation-*-tbere  does  ni^  even^exist  any  gene- 
rally recognised  expression  for  tiiat  conoiiption**    The  only 

*  The  olsBBe,  by  wbiob  a  dependent  people  binda  i^lf  '*  to  uphold 
in  t  friendly  manner  the  sovereigntj  of  that  of  Rome  ^  (mototolem  ^jw* 
ii  Romani  eomXter  cowtervare\  ifl  oeiiafnly  the  technical  appellation  of 
that  mlldeit  form  of  sabjeetion,'  but  it  probably  did  not  oome  faito  nac 
till  a  eondderably  later  period  (Gie.  pro  Bdbo^  1 6,  85).  The apprilalkiB 
of  cJicotafaip  derived  ftiom  pdvu^e  law,  a^tiy  as  in  ita  very  indefi^Uraapi 
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priTileges  that  demonstrably  belonged  to  it  were  the  righl 
of  making  war,  of  concluding  treaties,  and  of  coining 
money.  No  Italian  community  could  declare  war  against 
any  foreign  state,  or  even  negotiate  with  it,  or  coin  mone) 
fbr  ciroulation.  On  the  other  hand  every  war  and  every 
kiate-trcaty  resolved  upon  by  the  Roman  people  were  bind* 
tng  in  law  on  all  the  other  Italian  communities,  and  the 
ulver  money  of  Rome  was  legally  current  throughout  all 
ttaly.  It  is  probable  that  formerly  the  general  rights  of 
the  leading  community  extended  no  further.  But  to  these 
rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a  preix^ative  of  bot» 
reignty  that  practically  went  fiir  beyond  them. 

The  relations,  which  the  Italians  sustained  to  the  leading 

community,  exhibited  in  detail  great  inequali« 
man  ihm-       ties.     In  this  point  of  view,  in  addition  to  tiie 

full  burgesses  of  Rome,  there  were  three  differ' 
ent  classes  of  subjects  to  be  distinguished.  The  full  fran« 
ehise  itself  in  the  first  place,  was  extended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  without  wholly  abandoning  the  idea  of  an  urban 
commonwealth  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  commune.  Not 
only  was  the  old  burgess-domain  extended  by  individual 
assigiiation  far  into  Etruria  on  the  one  hand  and  into  Cam- 
pania  on  the  other,  but,  after  the  example  was  first  set  in 
the  case  of  Tusculum,  a  great  number  of  communities  more 
or  less  remote  were  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
ttatd  and  merged  in  it  comj^etely.  It  has  been  already. 
mentioned  (p.  446,  4(M>),  that  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated insurrections  of  the  Latins  against  Rome  a  eonsiderw 
able  portion  of  the  original  members  of  the  Latin  league 
were  compelled  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  full  Roman  bur 

gesses.    The  same  course  was  followed  in  480 

widi  all  the  communities  of  the  Sabines,  who 
were  closely  related  to  the  Romans,  and  had  suflSoiently 
approved  their  fidelity  in  the  last  severe  war.  In  a  similai 
way  and  for  the  like  reasons,  a  number  of  communities  of 

H  deD0t«8  die  rektion  (Dig.  xlix  10,  7,  l\  was  scarcely  api^ied  to  H 
oflidally  ui  earlier  tfa&es. 
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the  former  Yolscian  territory  appear  to  have  been  about 
the  same  time  transferred  from  the  class  of  subjects  to  that 
of  burgesses.  These  originally  Sabine  and  Yolscian,  but 
probably  by  that  time  essentially  RomanisEed,  communes 
were  the  first  members  of  properly  alien  lineage  iocurpo* 
fated  in  the  Roman  burgess-uniixi.  To  these  there  fell  to 
oe  added  the  just-mentioned  maritime  or  burgess  coloniesi 
as  they  were  called,  in  which  the  whole  inhabitants  likewise 
possessed  the  foil  Roman  franchise.  Acoordin^y  the  Ro> 
man  burgess-body  probably  extended  northward  as  fer  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caere,  eastward  to  the  Apennines^ 
and  southward  as  fer  as,  or  beyond,  Formiae.  In  its  case^ 
however,  we  cannot  use  the  term  '*  boundaries  "  in  a  strict 
sense.  Isolated  communities  within  this  region,  sudi  as  Tibur, 
Praeneste,  Signia,  and  Norba,  had  not  the  Roman  franchise ; 
others  beyond  its  bounds,  such  as  Sena,  possessed  it ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  families  of  Roman  farmers  were  already 
dispersed  throughout  all  Italy,  either  altogether  isolated  or 
associated  in  villages. 

Among  the  subject  communities  the  most  privileged  and 
BaUeetoom-    ™^^^  important  daas  was  that  of  the  Latin 
mooitiet.        towns,  which  now  embraced   but  few  of  the 
original  participants  in  the  Alban  festival  (and 
'^^^"^  these,  with  the  exception  of  Hbur  and  Praeneste, 

altogether  insignificant  communities),  but  <hi  the  other  hand 
obtained  accessions  equally  numerous  and  important  in  the 
autonomous  communities  founded  by  Rome  in  and  ev^  be- 
yond Italy — the  Latin  colonies,  as  they  were  called — and 
was  always  increasing  in  consequence  of  new  settlements  of 
the  same  nature.  These  new  urban  communities  of  Roman 
origin,  but  with  Latin  rights,  became  more  and  more  the 
real  butlresses  of  the  Roman  rule.  These  Latins,  however, 
were  by  no  means  those  with  whom  the  battles  of  the  lake 
R^llus  and  Trifanum  had  been  fought.  They  were  not 
those  old  members  of  the  Alban  league,  who  reckoned  them 
selves  originally  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  communis 
of  Rome,  and  who  felt  the  dominion  of  Rome  to  be  an  op^ 
prassive  yoke,  as  the  fearfolly  rigorous  measures  of  8eoup> 
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Ity  taken  against  Praeneate  at  the  begmning  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhiia,  and  the  oollisiona  that  long  continued  to  occur  with 
the  Praenestinea  in  particular,  show.  The  Latins  of  tha 
later  times  of  the  republic,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  almost 
azdtfsively  of  communities,  which  from  the  beginning  had 
honoured  Bome  as  their  capital  and  parent  city;  which, 
settled  amidst  peoples  of  alien  language  and  of  alien  habits^ 
were  attached  to  Rome  by  community  of  language,  of  law, 
and  of  manners ;  which,  as  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  sui^ 
rounding  districts,  were  obliged  doubtless  to  lean  on  Rome 
lor  their  very  existence,  like  advanced  posts  leaning  upon 
the  main  army ;  and  which,  in  fine,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  material  advantages  of  Roman  citizenship,  were 
ever  deriving  very  considerable  benefit  from  their  equality 
of  sights  with  the  Romans,  limited  though  it  was.  A  poi^ 
tion  of  the  Roman  domains,  for  instance,  was  usually  as* 
aigned  to  them  fur  their  separate  use,  and  participation  in 
the  state  leases  was  open  to  them  as  to  the  Roman  burgess. 
A  certain  danger  no  doubt  threatened  the  Romans  from  this 
quarter.  Venusian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  Beneventine  inscriptions  recently  brought  to 
light,*  show  that  Venusia  as  well  as  Rome  had  its  plebs 
and  its  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  that  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Beneventum  bore  the  title  of  consul  at  least  about  the 
Ume  of  the  Hannibalio  war.  Both  communities  are  among 
the  most  recent  of  the  Latin  colonies  with  older  rights :  we 
perceive  what  pretensions  were  stirring  in  them  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  These  so-called  Iiatins,  issuing 
from  the  Roman  burgess-body  and  feeling  themselves  in 
ever/  respect  on  a  level  with  it,  could  not  but  on  their  part 
begin  to  view  with  displeasure  their  subordinate  federal 
rights  and  to  strive  after  full  equalisation.  Accordingly  the 
senate  exerted  itself  to  curtail  these  Latin  colonies, — ^how* 
ever  important  they  were  for  Rome — ^as  far  as  possible  in 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  convert  their  position 

•  r.  CbmoX/.eoM;<Mt0M&«Ddiim»rwi<^  G^Fal 

MmL,f,  emuoi  dtdiecmL 
23* 
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from  that  of  allies  to  tiiat  of  sulijeolBy  so  iur  m  thia  eocU 
be  d<Mie  without  removiDg  tlie  line  of  den^arcation  between 
them  and  the  non-Lstin  eomdiuiilties  of  Italy.  We  haw 
already  described  the  abotition  of  the  league  Itseli^  and  the 
loss  of  the  most  important  piolitleal  privileges  belonging  to 
die  bommunities  as  well  as  of  their  ftmner  complete  eqnat 
ily  af  rights.  On  Urn  oomplete  eobjugation  of  Italy  a  fm^ 
Iher  step  was  taken,  and  a  movemeht  was  inade  towards  the 
restriction  of  the  personal  'rigfata*-that  had  not  faitheiio 
been  touched^-^of  the  individual  Latin,  espedally  the  lmp<»^ 
tant  right  of  freedom  of  settlement.  It  is  true  that  lbs 
privilegea  secured  by  stipulation  to  the  oMer  eommunities 
were  not  touched ;  but  in  the  case  of  Arimi&um 
founded  in  466  and  of  all  the  autonomous  com* 
munities  constituted  afterwards,  the  privilege  of  acquiring 
by  settlement  in  Rome  the  passive  franchise  and  even  a  sort 
of  suflhige  there  (p.  44(V)  was  no  longer  conceded.  The 
main  advantage  enjoyed  by  them,  as  compared  with  other 
subjects,  oonstst^  in  thdr  equalisation  with  burgesses  of 
the  Roman  community  so  fiur  as  regarded  private  rights— 
those  of  traffic  and  barter  as  well  as-  those  of  inheritsnca 
The  Roman  franchise  wais  in  future  oonl^rred  only  on  snch 
citizens  of  these  townslfips  as  had  fiHed  a  public  mi^gistracy 
in  them :  in  that  case,  howevei',  it  was,  apparently  from  the 
firsi,  conferred  without  any  limitation  <^  rights.^     This 

*  AccordlDg  to  the  testimony  of  Oieero  {pr^  Oom,  asySnUa  gpve  te 
the  ToUterrane  (tie  fanner  j««  of  AriminHm,  tb«t  is  -*-  adds  tbe  orstor — 
the  juB  of  the  *'  twelve  oolonies  "  which  had  not  the  Bomaa  ctritot 
bat  had  fall  eomtfurcium  with  the  Romaoa..  Few  thmgs  bare  been  so 
mach  diBcasaed  ad  tbe  qaeetion  to  what  places  this  put  of  the  twdve 
towns  refers ;  and  yet  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  were  in  Ita]| 
and  Otsalf^ne  Gaol  -—  laying  aside  some  plaoes  that  eooti  disappeared 
•gain — ihirty-fonr  Latin  colonies  e^tafaliabed  in  tSL  The  twelve  moil 
vroentof  theee-^ArimiDiixD,  Benerentum,  fir^iam,  Aeaemia,  Bmdis- 
iam,  Spoletiam,  Cremona,  Plaoentia,  Copia,  Yalentia,  Boooma,  and 
Aqni/ela — are  those  here  referred  to;  and  became  Ariminnm  Was  thf 
oldent  of  theee  and  the  town  in  reference  to  which  this  new  organiaatioB 
was  primarny  established,  inwlly  psiimps  also  -baeaius  it  wcs  the  first 
Roman  colony  founded  beyond  Italy,  the  jut  of  ifaeieodloBies  rigfatlj^osl 
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deftrly  shows  tlie  eonoplete  revdution  in  the  poeitioii  of 
Rome.  So  long  as  Borne  was  still  but  one  among  the  many 
urban  oommunities  of  Italy,  although  that  one  might  be  thu 
finty  admission  even  to  the  unrestricted  Roman  franchi84i 
was  universally  regsurded  as  a  gain  for  the  admitting  com- 
munity  and  as  a  loss  of  privilege  for  those  admitted ;  and 
Ihe  aoquisitiou  of  that  franehiae  by  non-burgesses  was  facili- 
tated in  every  way,  and  was  in  fact  often  iq^posed  on  theni 
as  a  punishment.  But  after  the  Roman  community  became 
sole  sovereign  and  all  the  others  were  its  servants,  the  state 
of  matters  changed.  The  Roman  community  began  jeal« 
ously  to  guard  its  franchise,  and  accordingly  put  an  end  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  old  full  liberty  of  migration ;  al- 
though the  statesmen  of  that  period  were  wise  enough  still 
to  keep  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  legally  open  at 
least  to  the  men  of  eminence  and  of  capacity  in  the  highest 
class  of  subject  c(»nmDnities.  The  Latins  were  thus  made 
to  feel  that  Rome,  after  having  subjugated  Italy  mainly  by 
their  aid,  had  now  no  longer  need  of  them  as  before. 

The  two  other  dasses  of  Roman  subjects,  the  subject 
PamiTebni^  Roman  burgesses  and  the  non-Latin  allied  com- 
v^  munities,  were  in  a  far  infericNr  position.     The 

communities  having  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  prlvi- 
kge  of  eleeting  or  being  elected  {civxtoB  sine  9uffragio\  ap- 

ht  nsms  ftom  Arfminam.  This  at  the  SMne  time  demonstntss  die  trndi 
sf  the  view-^whlch  alread  j  hid  on  other  groands  very  high  probability 
— -taat  all  the  oolonies  eatabliahed  in  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
tenn)  after  the  founding  of  Aquileia  belonged  to  the  class  of  burgees 
oolonies. 

We  cannot  ftilly  determine  the  extent  to  whleb  the  curtailment  of  the 
rights  of  the  hiter  Latin  towns  was  carried,  as  compared  with  the  earlier. 
Of  eoarae  the  right  of  settlement  in  itself  whs  not  withdrawn  fiom  the 
bi'-igesBes  of  these  towns  for  in  the  Uw  erory  one  who  was  not  an  enemy 
or  hMerdicted  from  fire  and  water,  was  at  liberty  to  take  np  his  abode  in 
Some.  If  intermarriage,  as  is  not  unprobable,  bat  is  m  fact  anything 
bvt  definitely  established  (p^  lie  «upra  :  Diodor.  p.  6?0, 62,  /r.  Vat.  p. 
180,  J>mi,\  formed  a  oonslituent  element  of  the  original  fedenl 
sqaality  of  rights,  it  was,  at  any  sate,  no  longer  couoeded  to  ths  Laila 
seloaiQS  ol  more  recent  origin* 
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proached  nearer  in  form  to  the  full  Roman  Imrgeaoea 
the  Latin  conimunitiea  that  were  legally  antonomoos.  Hwii 
members  were,  as  Roman  hni^gesseSy  liable  to  all  the  bur 
dena  of  citiasenahip,  espedally  to  the  levy  and  taTatkiPy  and 
were  subject  to  the  Roman  census ;  whereas,  aa  their  Torj 
designation  indicates^  they  had  no  dalm  to  its  bonoimry 
rights.  They  lived  under  Ronum  laws,  and  had  justice  ad* 
ministered  by  A>man  judges ;  but  the  hardship  was  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  their  former  common  law  was,  after 
undergoing  revision  by  Rome,  restored  to  th«n  as  Roman 
local  law,  and  a  '^dep^ily  "  (praefeetwi)  annuaOy  nominated 
by  the  Roman  praetor  *  was  sent  to  them  to  conduct  its 
administration.  In  other  respects  these  communities  r^ 
tained  their  own  admmistration,  and  chose  for  that  purpose 
their  own  chief  magistrates.  This  relation,  which  was  first 
instituted  in  403  for  Caere  (p.  432),  and  subse- 
quently was  applied  to  Capua  (p.  461)  and  a 
number  of  other  communities  more  remote  from  Rome, 
was  probably  in  reality  the  most  oppressiTC  among  the  dil^ 
ferent  forms  iA  subjection.  Lastly,  the  rela- 
ftiiM  001^      tions  of  the  non-Latin  allied  communities  were 


subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  very  various 
rules,  just  as  each  particular  treaty  of  alliance  had  defined 
them.  Many  of  these  perpetual  treaties  of  alliaoce,  such 
as  that  with  the  Hernican  communities  (p.  482)  and  those 
with  Neapolis  (p.  467),  Nola  (p.  4^4),  and  Heradea  (p. 
519),  granted  rights  comparatively  coroprehensiye,  while 
others,  such  as  the  Tarentine  and  Samnite  treaties,  probably 
approximated  to  despotism. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not 

only  the  Latin  and  Hernican  national  confedera- 
•f  national  tious — as  to  which  the  fiict  is  expressly  stated—- 
•MguM.         ^^^  ^^  g^^  confederations  subsisting  in  Italy, 

*  In  my  C<yrpu9  Inter,  Lai,  L  p.  47, 1  Iiavs  flhvfpn  that  thsw  pits' 
iicetB  wore  down  to  the  MTentb  oentmy  oomiDSted  by  the  praecon^  md 
not  by  the  bargcnes,  and  that,  if  Urj  (ix.  20)  in  wiDg  the  woid  <T$mi 
has  meant  it  to  refer  to  popnlar  election,  he  hMemmeoualj  tranafeRed 
the  armngeroeDt  adopted  in  the  last  period  ef  the  rapnUie  to  i 
itpooh. 
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snd  the  Samnite  and  Laoanian  leagues  in  parU«.ular9  were 
lagally  dissolved  or  at  any  rate  reduced  to  insignificance^ 
and  that  in  general  no  Italian  eonimunity  was  allowed  the 
right  of  acquiring  property  or  of  intermarriage^  or  even  thf 
i^ht  of  joint  consultation  and  resolution,  with  any  other. 
Further,  provision  must  have  been  made,  under 
different  forms,  for  placing  the  military  and 
financial  resources  of  all  the  Italian  communities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  leading  community.    Although  the 
burgess  militia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contingents  of  the 
*^  Latin  name  ^  on  the  other,  were  still  alone  regarded  as 
the  main  and  intend  constituents  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
In  that  way  its  national  character  was  on  the  whole  pre- 
served, the  Roman  civtB  sine  tuffragio  were  called  forth  to 
join  its  ranks,  and  not  only  so,  but  beyond  doubt  the  non- 
Latin  allied  communities  also  were  either  bound  to  furnish 
ships  of  war,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  cities,  or  were 
placed  on  the  roll  of  contingent-furnishing  Italians  {formula 
iogaU>rum\  as  must  have  been  decreed  at  once  or  gradually 
in  the  case  of  the  Apulians,  Sabellians,  and  Etruscans,    in 
general  this  contingent,  like  that  of  the  Latin  communities, 
appears  to  have  had  its  numbers  definitely  fixed,  although, 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  leading  community  was  not  pre- 
eluded  from  making  a  larger  requisition.    This  at  the  same 
time  involved  an  indirect  taxation,  as  every  community  was 
bound  itself  to  equip  and  to  pay  its  own  contingent    Ao- 
cordingly  it  was  not  without  design  that  the  supply  of  the 
meet  costly  requisites  for  war  devolved  chiefly  on  the  La'in, 
or  non-Latin  aUied,  communities ;  that  the  war  marine  was 
for  the  most  part  kept  up  by  the  Greek  cities ;  and  that  in 
the  cavalry  service  the  allies,  at  least  subsequently,  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  proportion  thrice  as  numerous  as 
the  Roman  burgesses,  while  in  the  in&ntry  the  old  princi- 
ple, that  the  contingent  of  the  allies  should  not  be  more  ni^ 
Dierous  than  the  burgess  army,  still  remained  in  force  for  a 
long  time  at  least  as  the  rule. 

The  system,  on  which  this  &bric  was  constructed  and 
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sjvtem  ttf  t^opt  cogMher,  caa  no  longer  be  aaeerteiBed  ia 
>^**'""^''  detail  from  the  few  notices  that  liaTe  reaobed  m 
Even  tlie  nimerieal  proportlom  of  Uie  tlifee  cbsaea^  rd* 
tirelj  to  eadi  other  and  to  the  lull  bargeeaes,  can  no  longer 
bt)  determined  even  approxiinately ;  *  and  in  like  Inanne 

*  It  1c  to  be  regretted  tluit  we  are  mable  io  give  eads&otorj  aSin* 
Bitloa  as  to  the  proportionel  nimibecs.  We  may  estinate  the  nnmbef 
of  fioman  beigMsea  eapaUe  of  bearing  anna  in  tfie  later  regal  period  ai 
about  20,000  (p.  141).  Now  from  the  fall  of  Alba  to  the  conquest  of 
Veil  the  immediate  territory  of  Rome  recetved  do  material  eztenaion  ;in 
perfect  accordance  with  which  we  find  that  from  the  first  inetitaUeD  of 
^^  the  twenty-one  tribes  about  M9  (pu  961 ),  which  involved  Uttie 

or  no  eztflneion  of  the  Kenan  boiinda,  no  wm  tribea  weie  la- 
S99.  adtttted  dU  367.    However  abundant  allowanoe  we  make  fo( 

increase  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  by  immignitioni 
and  by  manumissions,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  territory  of  hardly  660  square  miles  the  tradftiooal 
accounts  of  the  census,  according  to  which  the  number  of  Roman  bttge^ 
see  capable  of  bearing  arms  In  the  eeoond  half  of-^  the  third  eentorj  Ta* 
ried  between  104,000  and  150,000,  and  hi  S6a,  regarding 
which  a  special  statement  is  extant,  amounted  to  .152,678. 
These  numbers  are  on  a  parallel  with  the  84,700  bui^resses  of  the  Servinn 
census ;  and  in  general  the.  whole  lists  of  the  census,  carried  back  to  the 
fbur  earlier  lustres  of  Servius  TuUins  and  furnished  with  copiooa  mnD- 
bers,  belong  to  the  chws  of  thoee  apparently  doeimientaix  tndMioBa 
which  delight  is,  and  betray  themaelTes  by  the  very  faat  o(  anoh  Buincr* 
lealdetuU 

It  was  only  with  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  centuiy  that  the  large 
extensions  of  territory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  incorporation  of 
whole  communities  with  Rome  on  the  other  (p.  881)  which  most  have 
suddenly  and  considerably  augmented  the  burgess  roll,  b^m.  It  is  le^ 
ported  on  rdiable  authority  and  is  intrinsically  eredible,  that  about  416 
the  Roman  bnigessea  numbered  165^000;  whieh  very  well 
egress  with  the  statement  that  ten  years  previously,  when  the 
whole  militia  was  called  out  against  Latium  and  the  Gauls,  the  firpt  levy 
amounted  to  ten  legionR,  that  is,  to  50,000  men.  Subsequently  to  the 
great  extensions  of  territory  in  Etrnria,  Latium,  and  Gampania,  in  the 
fifth  oe&tiiry  the  effective  buiges^es  numbered,  on  an  average,  260,000^ 
immediately  before  the  first  Punic  war,  280,000  to  £90,000.  Hieae 
numbers  are  certain  enough,  but  they  are  of  little  service  historically 
for  another  reiison,  namely,  that  In  them,  beyond  doubt,  the  R<Hnan  fUl 
buigesses  and  the  "  burgesses  without  vote,**  such  as  Uie  Caerites  and 
Campanlans,  are  mixed  up  together,  while  practically  the  hUter  must  be 
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the  gec^raphical  distribntipn  of  the  several  categories  OTec 
Italy  is  but  imperfectly  known.  The  leading  ideas  on  which 
the  structure  was  based,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  specially  to  set  them  forth. 
First  of  all,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  immediate  circle 
of  the  ruling  community  was  extended  as  &r  as  was  possi- 
ble without  completely  decentralizing  the  Roman  oommu> 
nity,  which  was  urban  and  was  intended  to  remain  so. 
When  the  system  of  incorporation  was  extended  up  to  and 
perhaps  even  beyond  its  natural  limits,  the  communities 
that  were  subsequently  added  had  to  submit  to  a  position 
of  subjection ;  for  a  pure  hegemony  as  a  permanent  rela- 
tion was  intrinsically  impossible.  Thus  not  through  any 
arbitrary  monopolizing  of  sovereignty,  but  through  the  in« 
evitable  force  of  circumstances,  a  class  of  subjects  took  its 
D^Tiakm  place  by  the  side  of  the  class  of  ruling  burgess- 
wtfonofSe  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^"®  ^^  ^^  primary  expedients  of 
sniifeota.  Roman  rule  to  subdivide  the  governed  by  break* 
ing  up  the  Italian  confederacies  and  instituting  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  comparatively  small  communities, 
and  to  graduate  the  pressure  of  that  rule  according  to  the 
different  categories  of  subjects.  As  Cato  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  household  took  care  that  the  slaves  should  not 
be  on  too  good  terms  with  one  another,  and  designedly 
fomented  variances  and  factions  among  them,  so  the  Roman 
community  acted  on  a  great  scale.  The  expedient  was  not 
generous,  but  it  was  effectual. 

It  was  but  a  wider  application  of  the  same  expedient^ 


reckoned  deiidedlj  a«  sntt^ects,  and  Rome  coidd  ooant  with  maoh  more 
oerCaintj  on  the  eontingents  of  the  Latina  not  included  in  these  nnmbera 
than  on  the  Gampanian  l^ons.  If  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxliL  6)  that 
80,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse  could  be  ralaed  from  Capua,  was  drawn, 
as  liardly  admits  of  doubt,  {W>m  the  Roman  census  rons,  we  may^-see* 
ing  that  the  GunpaDiaas  probably  formed  the  main  body  of  the  passivt 
burgesses  and  are  directly  put  as  equhralent  to  them  in  Polyb.  ii.  84^ 
U«-eetimate  these  paEsiv^  bni|;ease8  at  nearly  50,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;  but  this  number  is  not  sufficiently  certain  to  form  thi 
basis  of  further  calculations. 
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■tiirtocnitio  ^^^^  ua  each  dependent  oommonity  the  eonaCir 

ranodeiHiig  tution  WAS  remodelled  after  the  Roman  natten 

•f  the  90I1*  *^ 

^^ii  ^  ^°^  ^  government  of  the  wealthy  and  respect» 


ble  &milie8  was  installed^  which  was  naturally 
'^  more  or  less  keenly  opposed  to  the  fnnltitode 

and  was  induced  by  its  material  interests  and  by  its  wish 
for  local  power  to  lean  on  Roman  support  Hie  most  re* 
markable  instance  of  this  sort  is  furnished  by  the  treatment 
of  Capua,  which  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first  treated 
with  suspicious  precaution  as  the  only  Italian  city  that  could 
come  into  possible  rivalry  with  Rome.  The  Campanian 
nobility  received  the  rights  of  a  privileged  order,  separate 
places  of  assembly,  and  a  peculiar  position  in  all  respects ; 
indeed  they  even  obtained  not  inconsiderable  pensions— 
sixteen  hundred  of  them  at  450  stateres  (about  £29)  annu- 
ally— charged  on  the  Campanian  exchequer.  It  was  these 
Campanian  equites,  whose  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  great 
Latino  Campanian  insurrection  of  414  mainly 
contributed  to  its  failure,  and  whose  brave 
swords  decided  the  day  in  &vour  of  the  Romans  at  Senti- 
num  in  459  (p.  486) ;  whereas  the  Campanian 
infantry  at  Rhegiura  was  the  first  body  of  troops 
that  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  revolted  from  Rome  (p.  507). 
Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  Roman  practice  of 
turning  to  account  for  their  own  interest  the  variances  be- 
tween the  orders  in  the  dependent  communities  by  fitvoar* 
ing  the  aristocracy,  is  furnished  by  the  treatment  which 
Volsinii  met  with  in  489.  There,  just  as  in 
Rome,  the  old  and  new  burgesses  must  have 
stood  opposed  to  one  another,  and  the  latter  must  have  at* 
tained  by  legal  means  equality  of  political  rights.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  the  old  burgesses  of  Volsinii  resorted  to 
the  Roman  senate  with  a  request  for  the  restoration  of  theii 
old  constitution— HI  step  which  the  ruling  parly  in  the  citj 
naturally  viewed  as  high  treason,  and  inflicted  hgii  punish* 
ment  accordingly  on  the  petitioners.  The  Roman  senate, 
however,  took  part  with  the  old  burgesses,  and,  when  the 
city  showed  no  disposition  to  submit,  not  only  destroyed 
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bj  military  iijl^ioe  the  oommuiud  constitution  of  VoIsinK 
wlueh  was  in  reoognixed  operation,  but  also,  by  ra/ing  the 
old  capital  of  Etniria,  exhibited  to  the  Italians  a  feaHulljf 
palpable  proof  of  the  despotism  of  Bome* 

But  the  Roman  senate  had  the  wisdom  not  to  overlook 
the  fiioty  that  the  only  means  of  giving  perma* 
ofthB  goT.  nence  to  despotism  is  moderation  on  the  part  of 
oTikunk  ^Y^Q  despots.  On  that  account  the  dependent 
communities  either  had  the  full  Roman  franchise  granted  in 
lieu  of  independenoe,  or  were  left  in  possession  of  a  species 
of  autonomy,  which  mcluded  a  shadow  of  independence,  a 
spedal  share  in  the  military  and  political  successes  of  Rome^ 
and  above  all  a  free  communal  constitution— so  fiir  as  the 
Italian  confederacy  eztended|  there  existed  no  community 
of  Helots.  Ou  that  account  also  Rome  from  the  very  first, 
with  a  clearsightedness  and  magnanimity  perhaps  unparaU 
leled  in  history,  waived  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  rights 
of  government,  the  right  of  taxing  her  subjects.  At  the 
most  tribute  was  perhaps  imposed  on  the  dependent  Celtic 
cantons :  so  &r  as  the  Italian  confederacy  extended,  there 
was  no  tributary  community.  On  that  account,  lastly, 
while  the  duty  of  bearing  arms  was  partially  devolved  on 
the  subjects,  the  ruling  burgesses  were  by  no  means  exempt 
firom  it ;  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  proportionally 
£blt  more  numerous  than  the  body  of  the  allies ;  and  in  that 
body,  agidn,  probably  the  Latins  as  a  whole  were  liable  to 
far  greater  demands  upon  them  than  the  passive  burgesses 
or  at  least  the  non-Latin  allied  communities.  There  was 
thus  a  certain  reasonableness  in  the  appropriation  by  which 
Rome  ranked  first,  and  the  Latins  next  to  her,  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  spoil  acquired  in  war. 

The  central  administration  at  Rome  solved  the  difficult 

problem  of  preserving  its  supervision  and  con- 

»h!tt  ftme-      trol  over  the  mass  of  the  Italian  communities 


liable  to  furnish  contingents,  partly  by  means 
of  thi)  four  Italian  quaestors,  partly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  censorship  over  the  whole  of  the  dependent  eoramu* 
nities.    Tlie  quaestors  of  the  fleet  (p.  533),  along  with  thw 
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more  immediate  duty,  had  to  raise  the  reTemies  Ikom  the 
newly  acquired  domaioa  and  to  oontrol  the  oontingeota  of 
the  new  allies ;  they  were  the  first  Roman  funelMmaiies  to 
whom  a  residenoe  and  district  out  of  Rome  were  aangned 
by  law,  and  they  formed  the  necessary  intermediate  aIlUH>^ 
iiy  between  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Italian  oommunities 
Moreover,  as  is  shown  by  the  later  munidpsl 
oit».d«H^  oonstitntion,  the  chief  functionaries  in  every 
^^  Italian  community,^  whatever  might  be  tiieir 

t^tle,  had  to  undertake  a  valuation  every  fourth  or  fifH 
year ;  an  institution,  the  suggestion  of  which  must  necessih 
rily  have  emanated  from  Rome,  and  which  can  onlj  have 
been  intended  to  fumirii  the  senate  with  a  yiew  of  tlie  rs* 
sources  in  men  and  money  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  oom- 
sponding  to  the  census  in  Rome. 

Lastly,  with  this  military  administrative  union  of  the 
Italy  and  wholc  pcoplcs  dwelling  to  the  south  of  ^ 
iheiteOuia  Apennines,  as  &r  as  the  lapygian  promootoiy 
and  the  straits  of  Rhegium,  was  connected  the  rise  ci  a  new 
name  common  to  them  all — that  of  ^*  the  men  of  the  toga  ^ 
{togaii\  which  was  their  oldest  designation  in  Roman  state 
law,  or  that  of  the  *^  Italians,"  which  was  the  appellatloD 
originally  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  thence  became  uni- 
versally current  The  various  nations  inhabiting  those 
lands  were  probably  first  led  to  feel  and  own  thdr  unity, 
partly  through  their  common  contrast  to  the  Greeks,  partly 
and  mainly  through  their  common  resistance  to  the  Celts ; 
for,  although  an  Italian  community  may  now  and  then  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  Celts  against  Rome  and  em- 
ployed the  opportunity  to  receiver  independence,  yet  in  the 
long  run  sound  national  feeling  necessarily  prevailed.  As 
the  Gallic  territory  down  to  a  late  period  stood  contrasted 
in  law  with  the  Italian,  so  the  ^ men  of  the  toga"  were  thus 
named  in  contrast  to  the  Celtic  ^  men  of  the  hose  "  (broc^ 
taU) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  repelling  of  the  Celtic  in 

*  Not  merely  in  every  Latin  one ;  for  the  censorship  or 
^{uquefWiolitQM  occurs,  as  Is  well  known,  also  among  oon 
whose  confititatlon  was  not  fonned  aooording  to  the  Uoiir  fch 
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Tteioti8  pUyed  an  importaDt  diplomatic  pait  as  a  1*688011 01 
pretext  for  centraliziDg  the  military  resouroea  of  Italy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Inasmu<^  as  the  Romans  on  tlie 
one  hand  took  the  lead  in  the  great  national  stro^le  and  on 
the  other  hand  compelled  the  Etruscans,  Latins,  Sabellians, 
Apuliaas,  and  Hellenes  (within  the  bounds  to  be  immediate- 
ly described)  alike  to  fi^t  under  their  standards,  that  unity, 
which  hitherto  had  been  undefined  and  latent  rather  than 
expressed,  obtained  firm  consolidation  and  recognition  in 
state  lav ;  and  the  name  Italia^  which  originally  and  even 
in  the  Greek  authors  of  the  fifth  century — ^in  Aristotle  for 
instance— pertained  only  to  the  modem  Calabria,  was  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  whole  land  of  these  wearers  of  the  toga. 
Ibe  earliest  boundaries  of  this  great  armed  confederaej 
led  by  Rome,  or  of  the  new  Italy,  reached  on 
the  western  coast  as  far  as  the  district  of  Leg- 


katoiiiMi-      horn  south  of  the  Arnus,*  on  the  east  as  far  as 


the  Aesis  north  of  Anoona.  The  places  colo- 
nised by  Italians,  lying  beyond  these  limits,  such  as  Sena 
Gallica  and  Ariminum  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  Messana 
in  Sicily,  were  reckoned  geographically  as  situated  out  of 
Italy— «Tan  when,  like  Ariminum,  they  were  members  of 
the  confederacy  or,  like  Sena,  were  Roman  burgess  commu- 
nities. Still  less  could  the  Celtic  cantons  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines be  reckoned  among  the  togali^  although  perhaps  some 
of  them  were  already  among  the  clients  of  Rome. 

The  new  Italy  had  thus  become  a  political  unity ;  it  was 
Tinittopf  ^^  ^  ^®  course  of  becoming  a  national  unity. 
Jjjgjjjjj^^  Already  the  ruling  Latin  nationality  had  assimi- 
af  itaij.  latcd  to  itself  the  Sabines  and  Volscians  and  had 
scattered  isolated  I^tin  communities  over  all  Italy ;  these 
germs  were  merely  developed,  when  subsequently  the  Latin 
language  became  the  mother-tongue  of  every  one  entitled 

*  This  esiisit  boandary  is  probably  iadiicsted  b j  the  two  bouUI  plaaec 
Ad  Fimet^  of  which  one  kj  north  of  Areszo  on  the  road  to  Flotenos, 
the  seeond  on  the  ooeet  not  £ir  from  L^hom.  Somewhat  ihrther  to 
ths  south  of  ihd  latter,  the  brook  and  valley  of  Yada  ate  slili  called 
F^m^MlaFkte^  ValUddU  J^lfM (Targioni Tosietti,  FM^,i7.480i 
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lo  WMT  tlie  I^Atin  t»ga.  That  the  Bomans  already  deailj 
tecogniaed  thia  aa  their  aim,  ia  ahown  bj  the  ^miliar  exte» 
alon  of  the  Latin  naxne  to  the  whole  body  of  oont'jigeii^ 
fumlahiiig  Italian  alliea.^  Whatever  can  adll  be  recognised 
of  thia  grand  politioal  atmcture  teetifiea  to  the  gre«(  politi* 
oal  aagadty  of  ita  namelesa  architects ;  and  the  aingalar  oo 
heaiou,  wMch  that  confederation  composed  of  so  macy  toA 
ao  diyeraified  ingredienta  subaequentiy  exhibited  under  the 
aevereat  ahocka,  stamped  their  great  work  with  the  seal  of 
Htfvpori-  aucoesa.  From  the  time  when  the  threadtf  of 
SSS^^  thia  net  drawn  skilfully  and  firmly  around  Itnly 
V"^^  were  concentrated  iD  the  hands  of  the  Roman 

community,  it  became  a  great  power,  and  took  its  place  ia 
the  aystem  of  the  Mediterranean  states  in  the  room  of  Ta- 
rentum,  Lucania,  and  other  intermediate  and  minor  states 
erased  by  the  laat  wars  from  the  list  of  political  pow^s. 
Rome  receivedy  as  it  were,  an  ofiBcial  recognition  of  its  new 
position  by  means  of  the  two  solemn  embassies,  whidi  in 
481  were  sent  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  and 
from  Rome  to  Alexandria,  and  which,  though 
primarily  they  regulated  only  commercial  relations,  beyond 
doubt  prepared  the  way  for  a  political  alliance.  As  Car- 
thage was  contending  with  the  Egyptian  goyemment  re- 
garding Cyrene  and  waa  soon  to  contend  with  that  of  Rome 
regarding  Sicily,  so  Macedonia  waa  contending  with  the  for* 

*  In  strict  ofBdul  langnsge,  indeed^  this  was  not  the  oass.  The  fal« 
lett  deaignatioo  of  the  Italiaiis  ooours  in  the  agrmriui  law  of  643,  liaa 

21 ; — [onvM]  BomAm»  9oeiumve  nomimtm  XoHiit,  ^i»6iif  <ar 

*  fomnda  toj^atorum  \mUite9  in  terr^  ItaHa  imperare  9oleiU]\ 

in  like  manner  at  the  29th  line  of  the  same  the  pengrinut  is  olstingtiisbed 

from  the  LaHtnuiy  and  the  decree  of  the  senate  as  to  the  BaochanaliaiD 

568  the  expression  is  used :  ne  guU  eeMi  Romama  imvs  m> 
^^  mimU  Lalim  neve  eoetum  quitgtuan.  Bat  in  common  use  my 

frequently  the  second  or  third  of  these  three  subdivisions  Ih  omitted,  and 
along  with  the  Romans  sometimes  only  those  LaHni  Momtnit  are  msa* 
tioned,  someUmes  only  the  soeif<Wei8Senbom  onLiv.  ixii.  50,  6X  wfaOi 
there  bi  no  diiTerenoe  in  the  meaning.  The  designation  AomiiMt  nomimt 
LtOmiaetoeii  ItaM  (Sallust  Jup.  40^  correct  as  It  is  in  itself;  is  forrlgD 
to  tfie  official  utm  loguendi^  vhieh  employs  ItaSa^  bat  not  IlaUei- 
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mer  for  the  predominant  influence  in  Greece,  with  the  latter 
proximately  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  coasts. 
The  new  struggles,  which  were  preparing  on  all  sides,  could 
not  but  influence  each  other,  and  Rome,  as  mistress  of  Italy, 
eould  not  fiul  to  be  drawn  into  the  wide  arena  which  th« 
irktories  and  projects  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  n>aiked 
mX  as  the  field  of  conflict  to  his  sacoesaon. 
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law;      EBLIOIOV.      UIUTART  BTBTBM.     BOOHOMIO    OOITDCTOS 
HATIONALirr. 

br  the  development  of  law  during  this  period  within  tfai 
Roman  oommon  wealth,  probably  the  most  im 
Bent diMT.  portant  material  innovation  was  that  peculiar 
control  which  the  oommunitj  itself^  and  in  a 
subordinate  degree  its  office-bearers,  began  to  exercise  over 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  individual  burgesses.  The 
germ  of  it  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  religious 
anathemas  which  had  served  In  th^  earliest  times  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  police  (p.  236),  as  in  the  right  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  inflict  property  fines  {mult(u)  for  offences  against 
order  (p.  205).  In  the  case  of  all  fines  of  more  than  two 
sheep  and  thirty  oxen  or,  after  the  cattle-fines  had  been  by 
the  decree  of  the  people  in  324  commuted  into 
money,  of  more  than  8020  libra!  asset  (£30), 
the  decision  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  passed  by 
way  of  appeal  into  the  hands  of  the  community  (p.  425)  ; 
and  thus  procedure  by  fine  acquired  an  importance  which  it 
was  far  from  originally  possessing.  Under  the  vague  cate- 
gory of  offences  against  order  men  might  include  any  accu- 
sations they  pleased,  and  by  the  higher  grades  in  the  scale 
of  fines  they  might  accomplish  whatever  they  desired.  The 
dangerous  character  of  such  arbitrary  procedure  was  brought 
to  light  rather  than  obviated  by  the  mitigating  proviso,  that 
these  property-fines,  whore  they  were  not  fixed  by  law  at  a 
definite  sum,  should  not  exceed  half  the  estate  of  the  per- 
son fined.  To  this  class  belonged  the  police  laws,  whidi 
from  the  earliest  times  were  especially  abundant  in  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth.  Such  were  those  enactments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  prohibited  the  anointing  of  a  dead 
body  by  persons  hired  for  the  purpose,  the  dressing  it  out 
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idth  more  than  one  cushion  or  more  than  three  purple* 
edged  coveriDgs,  the  decorating  it  with  gold  or  gaudy  chap- 
lets,  the  use  of  dressed  wood  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  the 
perfuming  or  sprinkling  of  the  pyre  with  frankincense  or 
myrrh  wine  ^  which  limited  the  number  of  flut^-players  in 
the  funeral  procession  to  ten  at  most;  and  which  forbade 
wailing  women  and  funeral  banquets-— in  a  certain  sense  the 
earliest  Roman  legislation  against  luxury.  Such  also  were 
the  laws— originating  in  the  conflicts  of  the  orders^-niirect* 
ed  against  an  immoderate  use  of  the  common  pasture  and 
A  disproportionate  appropriation  of  the  occupiable  domain- 
land,  as  well  as  those  directed  against  usury.  But  far  more 
firauglit  with  danger  than  these  and  similar  police  laws, 
whicb  at  least  explicitly  set  forth  the  ofTenoe  and  often  pre- 
scribed also  its  precise  punishment,  was  the  general  prerog- 
ative of  every  inagistrate  who  exercised  jurisdiction  to  in- 
flict a  fine  for  an  offence  against  order,  and  if  the  fine  reached 
the  amount  necessary  to  found  an  appeal  and  the  person 
fined  did  not  submit  to  the  penalty,  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  community.  Already  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century 
quasi-criminal  proceedings  had  been  in  this  way  instituted 
against  immorality  of  life  both  in  men  and  \fomen,  against 
the  forestalling  ojf  grain,  witchcraft,  and  siniilar  practices. 
Closely  akin  to  this  was  the  quasi-jurisdiction  of  the  cen- 
sors, which  likewbe  sprang  up  at  this  period.  They  were 
invested  with  authority  to  adjust  the  Roman  budget  and 
the  burgess-roll,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it  partly  to 
impose  of  their  own  accord  taxes  on  luxury  which  differed 
only  in  form  from  penalties,  partly  to  abridge  or  withdraw 
Uie  political  privileges  of  the  burgess  who  was  reported  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  infamous  action.  The  extent  to 
which  this  surveillance  was  already  carried  is  shown  by  the 
&ct  that  penalties  of  this  nature  were  inflicted  for  the  negli- 
gent cultivation  of  a  man's  own  land,  and  that  such  an  one 
m^  as  PubliuB  Cornelius  Rufinus  (consul  in  464^ 

^^  477)  was  struck  off  the  list  of  senators  by  the 

m^  censors  of  479,  because  he  possessed  silver  plate 

to  the  value  of  3360  sesterces  (£34).      No 
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doubt|  aooording  to  the  rule  generally  appficable  to  dw 
edicts  of  magistrates  (p.  839),  the  sentences  of  the  ceDsort 
had  legal  force  onij  during  their  censorship^  that  is  on  an 
average  for  the  next  five  years,  and  might  be  renewed  or 
not  by  the  next  censors  at  pleasure.  Neverthdess  this  oen- 
sorial  prerogative  was  of  so  immense  importance^  that  in 
virtue  of  it  the  censorahip,  originally  one  of  the  least  of  ths 
Roman  public  magistracies^  became  in  rank  and  considers 
tion  the  first  of  all  (p.  877,  401).  The  government  of  ths 
senate  rested  essentially  on  this  twofold  police  control  su- 
preme and  subordinate,  vested  in  the  community  and  its 
ofiicials,  and  furnished  with  powers  as  extensive  as  they 
were  arbitrary.  Like  every  such  arbitrary  government,  it 
was  productive  of  much  good  and  much  evil,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  combat  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  the  evil 
preponderated.  But  we  must  not  forget  that — amidst  the 
morality  external  no  doubt  but  stem  and  energetic^  and  the 
vigorous  development  of  public  spirit,  that  were  the  goiii- 
ine  characteristics  of  this  period — ^these  institutions  r^ 
mained  exempt  as  yet  from  any  really  vulgar  abuse ;  and 
if  they  were  the  chief  instruments  in  repressing  individual 
freedom,  they  were  also  the  means  by  which  the  publio 
spirit  and  the  good  old  manners  and  order  of  the  Roman 
community  were  with  might  and  main  upheld. 

Along  with  these  changes  a  humanizing  and  modernising 
tendency  showed  itself  slowly  but  yet  clearly 
tioniintiM     enough  in   the  development  of  Roman   law. 
^^^  Most  of  the  enactments  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

which  coincide  with  the  laws  of  Solon  and  therefore  may 
with  reason  be  considered  as  in  substance  innovations,  bear 
this  character ;  such  as  the  securing  the  right  of  fi^e  aaso- 
tiation  and  Uie  autonomy  of  the  societies  that  originated 
under  it ;  the  enactment  that  forbade  the  ploughing  up  of 
boundary-balks ;  and  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  of 
theft,  so  that  a  Uiief  not  caught  in  the  act  might  h^iceforth 
release  himself  from  the  plaintiff's  suit  by  payment  ol 
double  compensation.  The  law  of  debt  was  modified  in  a 
similar  sense,  but  not  till  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  Poe- 
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telian  law  (p.  391).  The  right  freely  to  dispose  of  prop* 
erty,  which  according  to  the  earliest  Roman  law  was  accord- 
ed to  the  owner  in  his  lifetime  but  in  the  case  of  death  had 
hitherto  been  conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  community, 
was  liberated  from  this  restriction,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  or  its  interpretation  assigned  to  private 
testaments  the  same  force  as  pertained  to  those  confirmed 
in  the  curies.  This  was  an  important  step  towards  the 
breaking  up  of  the  clanships,  and  towards  the  full  carrying 
out  of  individual  liberty  in  the  disposal  of  property.  The 
fearfully  absolute  paternal  power  was  restricted  by  the  en- 
actment, that  a  son  thrice  sold  by  his  father  should  not  re- 
lapse into  his  power,  but  should  thenceforth  be  free ;  which 
— by  a  legal  inference  that,  strictly  viewed,  was  no  doubt 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law — was  soon 
construed  to  imply  that  a  fitther  migh^  voluntarily  divest 
himself  of  dominion  over  his  son  by  emancipatioa.  In  the 
law  of  marriage  civil  marriage  was  permitted  (p.  129)  ;  and 
although  the  full  marital  power  was  associated  as  necessa- 
rily with  a  true  civil  as  with  a  true  religious  marriage,  yet 
the  permission  of  a  connection  formed  without  that  power 
in  the  place  of  marriage  (p.  89,  note)  constituted  a  fitst  step 
towards  relaxation  of  the  full  power  of  the  husband.  The 
first  step  towards  a  legal  enforcement  of  married  life  was 
the  tax  on  old  bachelors  {uxor%um\  with  the  introduction 

of  which  Camillus  began  his  public  career  as 

censor  in  351. 
Changes  more  comprehensive  than  those  effected  in  the 

law  itself  were  introduced  into — ^what  was  more 
tionof  jiu-  important  m  a  political  point  of  view,  and  more 
*****  easily  admitted  of  alteration — the  system   of 

Codaofcom-  judicial  administration.  First  of  all  came  the 
BoniAw.  important  limitation  of  the  supreme  judicial 
power  by  the  embodiment  of  the  common  law  in  a  written 
code,  and  the  obligation  of  the  magistrate  thenceforth  to 
decide  no  longer  according  to  varying  usage,  but  according 
to  the  written  letter,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  proce- 
tfi.  4Mi        dure  (303,  304).    The  appointment  of  a  supreme 
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magistrate  in  Rome  exclusively  for  the  admiiii^ 
Nowjfidicio]  tra^io^  ^^  justice  in  387  (p.  385),  and  the  estab< 
ftinction-  lishment  of  separate  police  functionaries  wfaidi 
took  place  contemporaneoasly  in  Home,  and  was 
imitated  under  Roman  influence  in  all  the  Latin  communi- 
ties (p.  385),  secured  greater  speed  and  precision  of  justireu 
These  police-magistrates  or  aediles  had,  of  course,  a  certahi 
jurisdiction  at  the  same  time  assigned  to  them.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  the  ordinary  civil  judges  for  sales  con* 
eluded  in  open  market,  for  the  cattle  and  slave  markets  in 
particular ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  ordinarily  acted  in 
processes  of  fines  and  amercements  as  judges  of  first  in- 
stance or — which  was  in  Roman  law  the  same  thing — as 
public  prosecutors.  In  consequence  of  this  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  imposing  fines,  and  the  equally  indefinite 
and  politically  important  right  of  fining  in  general,  were 
vested  mainly  in  them.  Similar  but  subordinate  functions, 
having  especial  reference  to  the  poorer  classes,  pertained  to 
the  ires  viri  noeturni  or  capitaUs,  first  nomi- 
nated in  465 ;  they  were  entrusted  with  the  du- 
ties of  nocturnal  police  as  regards  fire  and  the  public  safe- 
ty and  with  the  superintendence  of  executions,  with  which 
a  certain  jurisdiction  was  very  soon,  perhaps  even  from  the 
outset,  associated.*     Lastly  from  the  increasing  extent  of 

*  The  view  formerly  adopted,  that  those  tres  viri  belonged  to  the 
earliest  period,  is  erroneous,  for  colleges  of  magistrates  with  odd  niiiD> 
bers  are  foreign  to  the  oldest  state-arrangements  (C'Anmo/.  p.  16,  note 
12).  Probably  the  well  accredited  account,  that  the?  were  first  nom- 
inated in  465  (Liv.  Ep.  11),  should  simplj  be  retained,  and  the  othei^ 
vise  Buapicious  inference  of  the  falsifier  Licinius  Macer  (in  Llv.  vii.  4A\ 
which  makes  mention  of  them  before  450,  should  be  simplj  rejected. 
At  first  undoubtedly  the  ires  viri  were  nominated  by  the  superior  mag 
istrates,  as  must  have  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  later  moffiMtnUm 
minwes  ;  the  Papirian  plebiaeitum^  which  transferred  the  nomination  of 
them  to  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  their  powers  to 
the  collection  of  process-fines  {aacrameyttay  Festus,  v.  9aeramet».tum^  p. 
S44,  lliill.),  was  at  any  rate  not  issued  till  after  the  institution  of  the 
office  of  praetor  peregrinuM,  or  at  the  earliest  towards  the  middle  ol 
the  sixth  century,  for  it  names  the  praetor  ^m  inter  civet  vt9  dieil 
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the  IloTnan  comniunit}  it  became  necessary,  out  of  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  litigants,  to  station  in  the  more  re 
mote  plaices  special  judges  competent  to  deal  at  least  with 
minor  civil  causes.  This  arrangement  was  applied  regular- 
ly throughout  the  communities  of  burgesses  sine  suffragxo 
(p.  539),  and  was  perhnps  even  extended  to  the  more  re* 
mote  communities  of  full  burgesses,* — th«  first  germs  <f  a 
Romano-municipal  jurisdiction  developing  itself  by  the  side 
of  that  which  was  strictly  Roman. 

In  civil  procedure  (which,  however,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  that  period  included  most  of  the  crimes 
committed  against  fellow-citizens)  the  division 
of  a  process  into  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  law  be- 
fore the  magistrate  (»««),  and  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  feet  by  a  private  person  nominated  by  the  magistrate 
{indicium) — a  division  doubtless  customary  even  in  earlier 
times — was  on  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  prescribed  by 
law  (p.  426) ;  and  to  that  separation  the  private  law  of 
Rome  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  logical  clearness  and 
practical  precision. f     In  actions  regarding  property,  the  de- 

*  This  inferenoe  I0  saggested  by  what  Iayj  aajs  (Ix.  20)  as  to  there* 
organization  of  the  colony  of  Antium  twenty  years  afler  it  was  founded ; 
and  it  is  self-eTident  that,  while  the  Romnns  mighi  very  well  impose  on 
the  inhabitant  of  Ostia  the  doty  of  settling  all  his  lawsuits  in  Rome,  the 
same  course  could  not  be  followed  with  places  like  Antium  and  Sena. 

f  People  are  in  the  habit  of  praising  the  Romans  as  a  nation  special* 
ly  privileged  in  respect  to  jurisprudence,  and  of  gazing  witii  wonder  on 
tbdr  admirmble  law  as  a  mystical  gift  of  heaven  ;  not  improbably  by 
way  of  eycose  for  the  worthlessness  of  their  own  legal  system.  A  glance 
at  the  singularly  varying  and  undeveloped  criminal  law  of  the  Romari 
Uiigu:  show  the  untenableness  of  ideas  so  confused  even  to  those  wh  3 
^nay  tlunk  the  proposition  too  simple,  that  a  sound  people  has  a  8oui.i 
law,  and  a  morbid  people  nn  unround.  Apart  from  the  more  genem] 
political  conditions  on  which  jurisprudence  also,  and  indeed  jurispru« 
dence  espeeially  depends,  the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
oivU  law  lie  mainly  in  two  features:  first,  that  the  plaintiff  and  defen* 
dant  were  specially  obliged  to  explun  and  embody  in  due  and  binding 
form  the  grounds  of  the  demand  and  of  the  objection  to  comply  with  it; 
ftnd  secondly,  that  the  Romans  appointed  a  permanent  machinery  for  the 
edictal  development  of  thcit  law,  and  associated  it  immediately  with 
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«8ion  as  to  what  oonstituted  possession,  which  hitherto  had 
been  left  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  magistrate,  was 
subjected  gradually  to  legal  rules ;  and,  besides  the  right  of 
property,  a  right  of  possession  was  established — another 
step,  by  which  the  magisterial  authority  lost  an  important 
part  of  its  powers*  In  criminal  processes,  the  tribunal  of 
liio  people,  which  hitherto  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of 
niero}',  became  a  court  of  legally  secured  appeaL  If  the 
accused  was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  and  appealed  to 
the  people,  the  cause  was  discussed  in  three  public  assem- 
blies, the  magistrate  who  had  given  judgment  defending  hia 
sentence  and  so  in  reality  appearing  as  public  prosecutor ; 
it  was  not  till  the  fourth  diet  that  the  question  was  put  {an* 
quisiiio),  when  the  people  confirmed  or  reversed  the  sen« 
tenoe.  Modification  was  not  allowed.  A  similar  repubii« 
'iaxk  spirit  breathed  in  the  principles,  that  the  house  protect- 
ed the  burgess,  and  that  an  arrest  could  only  take  place  out 
of  doors ;  that  iiuprisonment  during  investigation  was  to  he 
avoided ;  and  that  it  was  allowable  for  every  hccus<^  and 
not  yet  condemned  burgess  by  renouncing  his  citizenship  to 
withdraw  from  the  consequences  of  condemnation,  so  &r  aa 
they  affected  not  his  property  but  his  person — ^principJeSp 
which  certainly  were  not  embodied  in  formal  laws  and  ao» 
cordingly  did  not  legally  bind  the  prosecuting  magistrate, 
hut  yet  were  by  their  moral  weight  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, particularly  in  limiting  capital  punishment.  But,  if 
the  Eoman  criminal  law  furnishes  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  strong  public  spirit  and  to  the  increasing  humanity 
of  this  epoch,  it  on  the  other  hand  suffered  injury  in  its 
pra^^.tical  working  from  the  struggles  between  the  orders, 
which  in  this  respect  were  specially  baneful.  The  co-ordi- 
nate primary  jurisdiction  of  all  the  public  magistrates  in 

pacti<se.  By  the  former  the  Romami  precluded  the  pettifogging  prao- 
ticea  of  advocates  by  the  latter  they  obviated  incapable  law-making,  bo 
far  as  such  things  can  be  prevented  at  all ;  and  by  means  of  both  in  coo- 
^nction  they  satisfied,  as  fiir  as  is  possible,  the  two  oonflicting  require- 
ments, that  law  shall  oonstautly  be  fixed,  and  that  It  shall  oonstantly  b( 
b  aocoi  dance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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eriminal  cases,  that  arose  out  of  these  conflicts  (p.  355),  led 
to  the  result,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fixed  authority 
for  preparing  indictments,  or  any  serious  preliminary  inves* 
cigation,  in  lioman  criminal  procedure.     And,  as  the  ulti- 
mate criminal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the  forms  and 
by  the  organs  of  legislation,  and  never  forgot  its  origin  froa 
the  prerogative  of  mercy ;   as,  moreover,  the  adjudication 
of  police  fines  had  an  injurious  reaction  on  the  crimuial  pro^* 
cedure  which  was  externally  very  similar ;  the  decision  in 
eriminal  causes  was  pronounced — and  that  not  so  much  by 
way  of  abuse,  as  in  some  degree  by  virtue  of  the  constitu 
tion — ^not  according  to  fixed  law,  but  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary pleasure  of  the  judges.     In  this  way  the  Roman  crim- 
inal procedure  was  completely  void  of  principle,  and  was 
d^raded  into  the  sport  and  instrument  of  political  parties ; 
a  result  which  can  the  less  be  excused,  seeing  that  this  pro- 
cedure, while  especially  introduced    for   political  crimes 
proper,  was  applicable  also  to  others,  such  as  murder  and 
arson.     ITie  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  clumsiness  of  that 
procedure,  which  in  concert  with  the  haughty  republican 
contempt  for  non-burgesses  gave  rise  to  a  growing  custom 
of  tolerating,  side  by  side  with  the  more  formal  process,  a 
summary  criminal,  or  rather  police,  procedure  against  slaves 
and  persons  of  inferior  consideration.     Here  too  the  pas- 
sionate strife  regarding  political  processes  overstepped  natu- 
ral limits,  and  introduced  institutions  which  materially  con- 
tributed to  estrange  the  Romans  step  by  step  from  the  idea 
of  a  fixed  moral  order  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  are  less  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Romans  during  this  epoch.     In  gen- 
eral they  adhered  with  simplicity  to  the  siiiple 
piety  of  their  ancestors,  and  kept  equally  aloof  from  super 
-«a.        stition  and  from   unbelief      How  vividly  the 
idea  of  spiritualizing  all  earthly  objects,  on  whidi 
the  Roman  religion  was  based,  still  prevailed  at  the  dose 
of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the  new  god  '^  of  silver  ^  (^r- 
fenUnu$)^  who  probably  came  into  existence  in  consequenoe 
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._  of  the  introduction  of  the  silver  oarren  ej  in  485 

and  vho  naturally  was  the  son  of  the  older  go4 
'*  of  copper  *'  (Aesculanwi). 

The  relations  to  foreign  lands  were  the  same  as  hereto 
fure ;  hut  here,  and  here  especially,  Hellenic  influences  vere 
on  the  increase.  It  was  only  now  that  temples  began  to 
rise  in  Borne  itself  in  honour  of  the  Hellenic  gods.  The 
oldest  was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been 
vowed  in  the  battle  at  lake  Regillus  (p.  437) 
and  was  consecrated  on  15th  July  269.  The 
legend  associated  with  it,  that  two  youths  of  superhuman 
size  and  beauty  had  been  seen  fighting  on  the  battle-field  iu 
the  ranks  of  the  Romans  and  immediately  after  the  battle 
watering  their  foaming  steeds  in  the  Roman  Forum  at  the 
fountain  of  lutuma,  and  announcing  the  great  victory,  bears 
a  stamp  thorough!  v  un-Boman,  and  was  beyond  doubt  at  a 
very  early  period  modelled  on  the  appearance  of  the  Dios- 
curi— similar  down  to  its  very  details — in  the  fiiraous  battle 
fought  about  a  century  before  between  the  Crotoniates  and 
Locrians  at  the  river  Sagras.  The  Delphic  Apollo  too  was 
not  only  consulted — ^as  was  usual  with  all  peoples  that  ftlt 
the  influence  of  Grecian  culture— and  presented  moreover 
after  special  successes,  such  as  the  capture  of 
IM.  Veil,  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  (360),  but  also 

481.  had  a  temple  built  for  him  in  the  city  (323,  re- 

168.  newed  401).    The  same  honour  was  towards  the 

»&.  dose  of  this  period  accorded  to  Aphrodite  (459), 

who  was  in  some  enigmatical  way  identified  with 
the  old  Roman  garden  goddess,  Venus ;  *  and  to  Asklapios 
or  Aesculapius,  who  was  obtained  by  special  request  from 
Epidaurus  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  solemnly  conduaed  tc 
Rome  (463).  Isolated  complaints  were  heard 
in  serious  emergencies  as  to  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  superstition,  probably  the  art  of  the  Etruscan  Aa 

*  Yenns  probably  flrai  appears  in  the  later  sense  as  Aphrodite  oc 
oecaaion  of  the  dedicatioD  of  the  temple  oonsecrated  in  this  year  (Lit.  x 
81 ;  Becker,  Topograpkie,  p.  472). 
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ruspices  (as  in  326)  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  pclici 

did  not  fail  to  take  proper  cognisance  of  the 
matter. 

In  £truria  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  nation  stagnated 
and  decayed  in  political  helplessness  and  indolent  opulerr<X), 
the  theological  monoply  of  the  nobility,  stupid  fiitalisrn, 
wild  and  meaningless  mysticism,  the  system  of  soothsay* 
ing,  and  of  mendicant  prophecy  gradually  developed  them- 
selves, till  they  reached  the  height  at  which  wc  afterwards 
find  them. 

In  the  sacerdotal  system  no  comprehensive  changes,  so 

far  as  we  know,  took  place.  The  more  strin- 
Bvstem.  gent  enactments,  that    were  made  about  465 

regarding  the  tax  on  actions  at  law  destined  to 
defray  the  cost  of  public  worship,  point  to  an  iijcrcaso  in 
the  religious  expenses  of  the  state — a  necessary  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  gods  and  its  temples.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
dissensions  between  the  orders  that  a  greater  influence  be- 
gan to  be  conceded  to  the  colleges  of  men  of  lore,  and  that 
they  were  employed  for  the  annulling  of  politicnl  acts  (p. 
379) — a  course  by  which  on  the  one  hand  the  faith  of  the 
people  was  shaken,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  priests  were 
permitted  tc  exercise  a  very  injurious  influence  on  public 
aflfairs. 

A  complete  revolution  occurred  during  this  epoch  in  the 
Military  military  system.     The  primitive  Graeco-Iudian 

tystem.  military  organization,  which  was  probably  based, 

like  the  Homeric,  on  the  selection  of  the  most  distinguished 
imd  effective  warriors — ^who  ordinarily  fought  on  horseback 
— ^to  form  a  special  vanguard,  had  in  the  later  regal  period 
been  superseded  by  the  old  Dorian  phalanx  of  hoplites, 
probably  eight  file  deep  (p.  137).  This  phalanx  thenceforth 
undertook  the  chief  burden  of  the  battle,  while  the  cavalry 
were  stationed  on  the  flanks,  and,  mounted  or  dismounted 
according  to  circumstances,  were  chiefly  employed  as  a  rci 
icanirvi**      sci've.     From  this  arrangement  there  were  de^ 

veloped  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  phalanx  of 
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tartjuae  in  Macedonia  and  the  manipular  legion  in  Ital/,  the 
fi)rmer  formed  hy  closing  and  deepening,  the  latter  by 
breaking  up  and  multiplying,  the  ranks.  The  old  Dorit 
phalanx  had  been  wholly  adapted  to  close  combat  with  the 
sword  and  especially  with  the  spear,  and  only  an  accessory 
and  subordinate  position  in  the  order  of  battle  was  assigned 
to  missile  weapons.  In  the  manipular  legion  tbe  thrusting^ 
lance  was  confined  to  the  third  division,  and  instead  of  it 
the  two  first  were  furnished  with  a  new  and  peculiar  ItaJiao 
missile  weapon,  the  pilum — ^a  square  or  round  piece  of 
wood,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a  triangular  or  quad- 
rangular iron  point — which  had  been  originally  perhaps  in- 
vented for  the  defence  of  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  but 
was  soon  transferred  from  the  rear  to  the  front  ranks,  and 
was  hurled  by  the  advancing  line  into  the  ranks  of  the  en^' 
my  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  paces.  At  the  same 
time  the  sword  acquired  far  greater  importance  than  the 
short  knife  of  the  phalangite  could  ever  have  had  ;  fi>r  the 
volley  of  javelins  was  intended  in  the  first  instance  merely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  attack  sword  in  hand.  While, 
moreover,  the  phalanx  had,  as  if  it  were  a  single  mighty 
lance,  to  be  hurled  at  once  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  new  Ital- 
ian legions  the  smaller  units,  which  existed  in  the  phalanx 
system  but  were  in  battle  array  held  together  by  an  indis- 
solubly  firm  bond,  were  again  separated  from  eadi  other. 
The  close  square  was  separated  in  the  direction  of  its  depth 
into  the  three  divisions  of  the  kasiaii^  principesy  and  triarii 
each  of  a  moderate  depth  probably  amounting  in  ordinary 
cases  to  only  four  files  ;  and  was  broken  up  along  the  front 
into  ten  bands  (manipuH),  in  such  a  way  that  between  every 
two  divisions  and  every  two  maniples  there  was  left  a  per* 
ceptible  interval,  it  was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  sama 
process  of  individualizing,  by  which  the  collective  mode  of 
fighting  was  discouraged  even  in  the  diminished  tactical  unit 
and  the  single  combat  became  prominent,  as  is  evident  firoxQ 
the  (already  mentioned)  decisive  part  played  by  hand-to* 
hand  encounters  and  combats  with  the  swonL 
meoSr^  The  system  of  entrenching  the  camp  assumed 

"""'  also  a  peculiar  development.    The  placo  wher« 
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the  army  encamped,  even  were  it  only  for  a  single  night, 
waa  invariably  provided  with  a  regular  circum vacation  and 
as  it  were  converted  into  a  fortress.  Littlf 
change  took  place  on  the  other  hand  in  the  cav- 
alry, which  in  the  manipular  legion  retained  the  secondary 
place  whidh  it  had  occupied  by  the  side  of  the  phalanx. 
^^^  The  system  of  officering  the  army  also  con  tin* 

ued  in  the  main  unchanged ;  yet  it  was  at  thif 
period  probably  that  the  clear  line  of  demarcation  became 
established  between  the  subaltern  officers,  who  as  common 
soldiers  had  to  gain  their  place  at  the  head  of  the  maniple* 
by  the  sword  and  passed  by  regular  promotion  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  maniples,  and  the  military  tribunes 
placed  at  the  head  of  whole  legions — six  to  each — in  whose 
case  there  was  no  regular  promotion,  and  who  were  usually 
taken  from  the  better  classes.  In  this  respect  it  must  have 
become  a  matter  of  importance  that,  while  previously  the 
subaltern  as  well  as  the  staff  officers  had  been 
uniformly  nominated  by  the  general,  after  802 
some  of  the  latter  posts  were  filled  up  through  election  by 
ifiiitary  ^^  burgesscs  (p.  398).  Lastly,  the  old,  fearful- 
disdpUne.  ]y  strict,  military  discipline  remained  unaltered. 
Still,  as  formerly,  the  general  was  at  liberty  to  behead  any 
man  serving  in  his  camp,  and  to  scourge  with  rods  the  staff 
officer  as  well  as  the  common  soldier ;  nor  were  such  pun- 
ishments inflicted  merely  on  account  of  common  crimes,  but 
also  when  an  officer  had  allowed  himself  to  deviate  from  the 
orders  which  he  had  received,  or  when  a  division  liad  allowed 
'tself  to  be  surprised  or  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  military  organiza- 
aaiciauM  tion  necessitated  a  far  more  serious  and  pro* 
ef  foidierfc  jonged  military  training  than  the  previous  pha^ 
lanx  sj'Stem,  in  which  the  solidity  of  the  mass  kept  even  the 
inexperienced  in  their  ranks.  As,  however,  no  special  sol- 
dior-class  sprang  up,  but  on  the  contrary  the  army  still  re* 
mained,  as  before,  a  burgess  army,  this  object  was  chiefly 
attained  by  abandoning  the  former  mode  of  ranking  the  sol- 
diers according  to  property  (p.  ld-1)  and  arranging  thorn 
24* 
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aooordiDg  to  length  of  service.  The  Roman  recruit  do« 
entered  among  the  light-armed  "skirmishers"  {rorarii), 
who  fought  out  of  the  line  and  especially  with  stone  slings, 
and  he  udvanoed  from  this  step  by  step  to  the  first  and  then 
to  the  second  division,  till  at  length  the  soldiers  of  long  sei^ 
vice  and  experience  were  associated  together  in  the  corps  of 
tiic  iriariiy  which  was  numerically  the  weakest  but  imparted 
its  tone  and  spirit  to  the  whole  army. 

The  excellence  of  this  military  organization,  which  be- 
MiMterj  came  the  primary  cause  of  the  superior  political 
Sanfpuiw*  position  of  the  Roman  community,  chiefly  de- 
cegioiL  pended  on  the  three  great  military  principles  of 

maintaining  a  reserve,  of  combining  the  close  and  distant 
modes  of  fighting,  and  of  combining  the  offensive  and  the 
defensive.  The  system  of  a  reserve  was  already  fore- 
shadowed in  the  earlier  employment  of  the  cavalry,  but  it 
was  now  completely  developed  by  the  partition  of  the  army 
into  three  divisions  and  tlie  reservation  of  the  flower  of  the 
veterans  for  the  last  and  decisive  shock.  While  the  Hel- 
lenic phalanx  had  developed  the  close,  and  the  oriental 
squadrons  of  horse  armed  with  bows  and  light  missile 
spears  the  distant,  modes  of  fighting  respectively,  the  Ro- 
man combination  of  the  heavy  javelin  with  the  sword  pro- 
duced results  similar,  as  has  justly  been  remarked,  to  those 
attained  in  modern  warfare  by  the  introduction  of  bayonet 
muskets ;  the  volley  of  javelins  prepared  the  way  for  the 
sword  encounter,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  volley  of 
musketry  now  precedes  a  charge  with  the  bayonets  Lastly, 
the  thorough  system  of  encampment  allow^  the  Romans 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  defensive  and  offensive  war 
and  to  decline  or  give  battle  according  to  circumstances, 
and  in  the  latter  case  to  fight  under  the  ramparts  of  iheir 
camp  just  as  under  the  walls  of  a  fortress — ^the  Roman,  says 
a  Roman  proverb,  conquers  by  sitting  still. 

That  this  new  military  organization  was  in  the  mam  a 

Roman,  or  at  any  rate  Italian,  remodelling  and 

ninipuiar  *    improvement  of  the  old  Hellenic  tactics  of  the 

\^^^  phalanx,  is  plain.     If  some  germs  of  the  system 
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of  reserve  and  of  the  individualizing  of  the  smaller  subdi- 
visions of  the  army  are  found  to  occur  among  the  later 
Greek  strategists,  especially  Xenophon,  this  only  shows  that 
they  felt  the  defectiveness  of  the  old  system,  but  wer-j  not 
well  able  to  remedy  it.  The  manipular  legion  appears  fully 
developed  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  ;  vhen  and  uuder  what 
circumstances  it  arose^  whether  at  once  or  gradually,  can  no 
longer  be  ascertained.  The  first  tactical  system  which  the 
Komans  encountered,  fundamentally  different  from  the  ear- 
lier I talo- Hellenic  system,  was  the  Celtic  sword-phalanx. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  subdivision  Qi  the  army  and 
the  intervals  between  the  maniples  in  front  were  arranged 
with  a  view  to  resist,  as  they  did  resist,  its  first  and  only 
dangerous  charge  ;  and  it  accords  with  this  hypothesis  that 
Marcus  Furius  Camilius,  the  most  celebrated  Roman  gen« 
eral  of  the  Gallic  epoch,  is  presented  in  various  detached 
notices  as  the  reformer  of  the  Roman  military  system. 
The  further  traditions  associated  with  the  Samnito  and  Pyr 
rhic  wars  are  neither  sufficiently  accredited,  nor  cim  they  be 
arranged  in  proper  order  ;  *  although  it  is  in  itself  proba- 
ble that  the  prolonged  Samnite  mountain  warfare  exercised 
a  lasting  influence  on  the  individual  development  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier,  and  that  the  struggle  with  one  of  the  first  mas- 

*  According  to  Roman  tradition  tbe  Romans  originallj  carried 
Rqiiare  shields,  after  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Etroscans  the  ronnd 
hopKte  shield  (c/ujMuf,  aanui)^  and  from  the  Samnites  the  later  square 
shield  (<cu^iim,  ^I'^ro^-),  and  the  javelin  (veru)  (Diodor.  Vai,  Fr,  p.  54 ; 
Sallust.  Cat.  61,  88 ;  Virgil,  Acn,  vii.  666 ;  Festus,  ^/).  v.  Samnites,  p. 
827,  AfiUl. ;  and  the  authorities  cited  in  Marquardr,  Handb.  ill.  2,  241). 
But  it  may  be  regarded  as  cei-tain  that  the  hoplite  shield  or,  in  other 
wordfl,  the  tactics  of  the  Doric  phalanx  wei-e  imitated  not  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  directly  from  the  Hellenes.  As  to  the  acuium,  that  large,  cylln- 
diical,  convex  leather  shieM  must  certainly  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
flat  copper  c/u/xiM,  when  the  phalanx  was  brokuL  up  into  maniples ;  but 
the  indisputable  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Greek  casts  su  picion 
on  the  derivation  of  the  thing  itself  from  the  Siimnites.  From  the 
Greeks  the  Romans  derived  also  the  sling  (funda  from  atptv^ovn^  like 
Jidu  from  c^iAri\  (p.  299).  The  pilum  was  considrred  by  the  anciuuU 
a  thoroughly  Komon  invention. 
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ters  of  the  art  of  war,  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  great 
Alexander,  effected  an  improvement  in  the  technical  fcatoret 
of  the  Roman  militar}  system. 

In  the  national  economy  agriculture  was,  and  continued 
to  be,  the  social  and  political  basis  Loth  of  tlw 
•conomy.        Roman  commimity  and  of  the  new  Italian  stated 
'  The  common  assembly  and  the  army  consisted 

of  Roman  farmers ;  what  as  soldiers  they  had  acquired  bj 
the  sword,  they  secured  as  colonists  by  the  plough.  The 
insolvency  of  the  middle  class  of  landholders  gave  rise  to 
the  formidable  internal  crises  of  the  third  and  fourth  centiF 
ries,  amidst  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  young  republic  could 
not  but  be  destroyed.  The  revival  of  the  Latin  &rmer- 
class,  which  was  produced  during  the  fifth  century  partly 
by  the  large  assignations  of  land  and  incorporations,  partly 
by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  increase  of  the 
Roman  population,  was  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of 
the  mighty  development  of  Roman  power.  The  acute  sol- 
dier's eye  of  Pyrrhus  justly  recognized  the  cause  of  the 
political  and  military  ascendancy  of  the  Romans  in  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Roman  farms.  But  the  rise 
Fanning  of  ^^  ^^  husbandry  on  a  large  scale  among  the 
•■***•••  Romans  appears  to  fall  within  this  period.     In 

earlier  times  indeed  there  existed  landed  estates  o^— at  least 
comparatively — large  size ;  but  their  management  was  not 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  simply  a  husbandry  of  nu- 
merous small  parcels  (p.  255).  On  the  other  hand  the 
enactment  in  the  law  of  387,  which  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  earlier  mode  of  management  but 
yret  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the  later,  viz.  that  tho  land- 
Dolder  should  be  bound  to  employ  along  with  his  slaves  a  prc^ 
^rtional  number  of  free  persons  (p.  382),  may  well  be 
ifgarded  as  the  oldest  trace  of  the  later  centralized  filming 
^f  estates ;  *  and  it  deserves  notice  that  even  here  at  its  firal 

*  Yanv)  (2>e.  R,IL^  L  2,  9)  evidently  conoeivM  the  tntbor  of  tbi 
Udniao  agrarian  law  as  fannhig  in  person  hia  ezteDStre  lands ;  ahhoQ|^ 
the  storj  may  eaiily  have  been  inrented  to  explain  the  cognomep.(j8e(t2a) 
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emergence  it  essentially  rests  on  slai'eholding.  Ho  sr  i 
arose,  must  remain  an  undecided  point ;  possibly  the  Car 
thaginian  plantations  in  Sicily  served  as  models  to  the  old* 
est  Roman  landholders,  and  perhaps  even  the  appearance  of 
nheat  in  husbandry  by  the  side  of  spelt  (p.  250),  which 
Varro  places  about  the  period  of  the  decemvirs,  was  con* 
neoted  with  that  altered  style  of  management.  Still  leu 
ean  we  ascertain  how  far  this  method  of  husbandry  had 
already  during  this  period  spread ;  but  the  history  of  the 
wars  with  Hannibal  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  yet  have 
become  the  rule,  nor  can  it  have  yet  absorbed  the  Italian 
farmer  doss.  Where  it  did  come  into  vogue,  however,  it 
annihilated  the  older  clientship  based  on  the  precarium ; 
just  as  the  modern  system  of  lai^e  farms  has  been  formed 
by  the  suppression  of  petty  holdings  and  the  conversion  of 
hides  into  farm-fields.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
striction of  this  agricultural  clientship  very  materially  oon* 
tributed  towards  the  distress  of  the  dass  of  small  cultlva* 
tors. 

Respecting  the  internal  intercourse  of  the  Italians  with 
each  other  our  written  authorities  are  silent; 
terooune  in     coins  alone  fumish  some  information.    We  have 
^^^'  already  mentioned  (p.  261)  that  in  Italy,  with 

the  exception  of  the  Greek  cities  and  of  the  Etruscan  Popu- 
Ionia,  there  was  no  coinage  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Rome,  and  that  cattle  in  the  first  instance,  and  subse- 
quently copper  by  weight,  served  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
diange.  Within  the  present  epoch  occurred  the  transition 
on  the  part  of  the  Italians  from  the  system  of  barter  to  that 
of  money ;  and  in  their  money  they  were  naturally  led  at 
first  to  Greek  models.  The  circumstances  of  central  Italy 
led  however  to  the  adoption  of  copper  instead  of  silver  as 
the  metal  for  their  coinage,  and  the  unit  of  coinage  was  pri< 
marily  based  on  the  previous  unit  of  value,  the  copper 
pound;  hence  they  cast  their  coins  instead  of  stamping 
them,  for  no  die  would  have  suilioed  for  pieces  so  large  and 
heavy.  There  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  a  fixed 
ratio  for  the  relative  value  of  copper  and  silver  (250  :  I), 
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and  with  referei:oe  to  that  ratio  the  copper  coincge  aeons  Ic 
have  been  iasued ;  so  that,  for  example,  in  Rome  the  largi 
copper  piece,  the  as^  was  equal  in  value  to  a  scruple  (yf^ 
of  A  pound)  of  silver.  It  is  a  circumstance  hiitoricallji 
aiore  remarkable,  that  coining  in  Italy  most  probably  oiigi- 
nated  in  liome,  and  in  &ct  with  the  decemvirs,  who  found 
in  the  Solonian  legislation  a  pattern  for  the  regulation  of 
their  coinage ;  and  that  from  Rome  it  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  Latin,  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  East  Italian  commo- 
nities, — ^a  clear  proof  of  the  superior  position  which  Roni€ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  held  in  Italy.  As 
all  these  communities  subsisted  side  by  side  in  formal  inde- 
pendence, the  monetary  standard  for  each  was  in  law  entirely 
local,  and  the  territory  of  every  city  had  its  own  monetary 
system.  Nevertheless  the  standards  of  copper  coinage  in 
central  and  northern  Italy  may  be  comprehended  in  three 
groups,  within  which  the  coins  in  common  intercourse  seem 
to  have  been  treated  us  identical.  These  groups  are,  first, 
the  coins  of  the  citiiis  of  Etruria  lying  north  of  the  Cimin- 
ian  forest  and  those  of  Umbria;  secondly,  the  coins  of 
Rome  and  Latium ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board. We  have  already  observed  that  the  Roman  coins 
held  a  certain  ratio  to  silver  by  weight ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  find  those  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy  placed  in  a  definite 
proportional  relation  to  the  silver  coins  which  were  curr^it 
from  an  early  period  in  southern  Italy,  and  the  standard  of 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Italian  immigrants,  such  as  the 
Bruttians,  Lucanians,  and  Nolans,  by  the  Latin  colonies  in 
that  quarter,  such  as  Cales  and  Suessa,  and  even  by  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  for  their  possessions  in  Lower  Italy.  Ao 
c>rdingly  the  inland  traffic  of  Italy  must  have  been  divided 
into  corresponding  provinces,  which  dealt  with  one  another 
like  foreign  nations. 

In  transmarine  commerce  the  relations  we  have  pr& 

viously  described  (p.  266)  between  Sicily  and 

riBecom-        Latium,  Etruria  and  Attica,  the  Adriatic  and 

■leroe.  Tarentum,  continued  to  subsist  during  the  epook 

before  us  or  rather,  strictly  speaking,  belonged  to  it  ,*  fbi 
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although  &cts  of  this  class,  which  as  a  rule  aie  mentioned 
without  a  date,  have  been  placed  together  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  general  view  under  the  first  period,  the  state- 
ments made  apply  equally  to  the  present.  The  clearest 
evidence  in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  coins.  As 
the  striking  of  Etruscan  silver  money  after  an  Attic  stand- 
ard (p.  266)^  and  the  pei  etrating  of  Italian  and  especially 
of  Latin  copper  into  Sicily  (p.  267)  testify  to  the  two  for* 
mer  routes  of  traffic,  so  the  equivalence,  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  between  the  silver  money  of  Magna  Graecia 
and  the  copper  coinage  of  Picenum  and  Apulia,  forms,  with 
numerous  other  indications,  an  evidence  of  the  active  traffic 
which  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  the  Tarentines  in  particu- 
lar, held  with  the  east  Italian  seaboard.  The  commerce 
again,  which  was  at  an  earlier  period  perhaps  still  more 
active,  between  the  Latins  and  the  Campanian  Greeks  seems 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Sabellian  immigration,  p.nd 
to  have  been  of  no  great  moment  during  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  republic.  The  refusal  of  the  Sam- 
nites  in  Capua  and  Cumae  to  supply  the  Romans  with  grain 
in  the  famine  of  343  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  altered  relations  which  subsisted 
between  Latium  and  Campania,  till  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  arms  restored  and  gave  in- 
creased impetus  to  the  old  intercourse. 

Touching  on  details,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  as 
one  of  the  few  dated  facts  in  the  history  of  Roman  com- 
merce, the  notice  drawn  from  the  annals  of 
Ardea,  that  in  454  the  first  barber  came  from 
Sicily  to  Ardea ;  and  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  painted 
pottery  which  was  sent  chiefly  from  Attica,  but  also  from 
Coroyra  and  Sicily,  to  Lucania,  Campania,  and  Etruria,  to 
•eive  theie  for  the  decoration  of  tombs — a  traffic,  as  to  the 
cireumstances  of  which  we  are  accidentally  better  informed 
tkm  as  to  any  other  article  of  transmarine  commerce.  The 
commencement  of  this  import  trade  probably  &Ils  about 
the  period  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquius ;  for  the  vases 
of  the  oldest  style,  wh'.ch  are  of  very  rare  occurrer  ce  in 
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Italy,  were  probably  painted  in  the  second  half 


^^^  of  the  third  century  of  the  city,  while  those  of 

the  chaste  style,  occurring  in  greater  numben 
lomaio.  belong  to  the  first  hal^  those  of  the  most  fin- 

ished beauty  to  the  second  half,  of  the  fboitii 
century ;  and  the  immense  quantities  of  the  other  vasesi 
oflen  marked  by  showiness  and  size  but  seldom  by  excel* 
lenoe  in  workmanship,  must  be  assigned  as  a  whole  to  the 
following  century.  It  was  from  the  Hellenes 
undoubtedly  that  the  Italians  derived  this  cus- 
tom of  embellishing  tombs ;  but  while  the  moderate  meant 
and  fine  discernment  of  the  Greeks  confined  the  practice  in 
their  case  within  narrow  limits,  it  was  stretched  in  Italy  by 
barbaric  opulence  and  barbaric  extravagance  &r  beyond  its 
original  and  proper  bounds.  It  is  a  significant  drcumstance^ 
however,  that  in  Italy  this  extravagance  meets  us  only  in 
the  lands  that  had  a  Hellenic  semi-culture.  Any  one  who 
can  read  such  records  will  perceive  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Etruria  and  Campania — the  mines  whence  our  museums 
have  been  replenished — ^a  significant  commentary  on  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  as  to  the  £truscan  and  Campauian 
semi-culture  stifled  amidst  wealth  and  arrogance  (p.  434, 
455).  The  homely  Sanmite  character  on  the  other  hand  r^ 
mained  at  all  times  a  stranger  to  this  foolish  luxury ;  the 
absence  of  Greek  pottery  from  the  tombs  exhibits,  quite  as 
palpably  as  the  absence  of  a  Samnite  coinage,  the  slight  de- 
velopment of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  urban  life  in 
this  region.  It  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark  that  Latiuin 
nlso,  although  not  less  near  to  the  Greeks  than  Etruria  and 
Campania,  and  in  closest  intercourse  with  them,  almost 
wholly  refrained  from  such  sepulchral  decorations.  It  ii 
more  than  probable  that  in  this  result  we  have  to  recogniie 
the  influence  of  the  stem  Roman  morality  or — if  the  ex- 
pression be  preferred — of  the  rigid  Rc»man  police.  Closelj 
connected  with  this  subject  are  the  already-mentioned  inter* 
dicta,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  fulminated  against 
purple  bier-cloths  and  gold  ornaments  placed  beside  the 
dead ;  and  the  banishment  of  all  silver  plate,  exceptbig  th# 
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aalt-oellar  and  saorificial  ladle,  from  the  Roman  household 
80  &r  at  least  as  sumptuary  laws  and  the  terror  of  censoria. 
censure  oould  banish  it :  even  in  architecture  we  shall  again 
encounter  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  luxury  whethei 
noble  or  ignoble.  Although,  however,  in  consequence  of 
these  influences  Rome  probably  preserved  a  certain  outward 
simplicity  longer  than  Capua  and  Volsinii,  her  commerce 
and  trade— on  which,  in  fact,  along  with  agriculture  her 
prosperity  from  the  beginning  rested — must  not  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  having  been  inconsiderable,  or  as  having  less  sensibly 
experienced  the  influence  of  her  new  commanding  position. 
No  urban  middle  class  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
Oapiteiiii  °^  body  of  independent  tradesmen  and  mep> 
^«^  chants,  was  ever  developed  in  Rome.    The  cause 

of  this  was — in  addition  to  the  disproportionate  centraliza- 
tion of  capital  which  occurred  at  an  early  period — mainly 
the  employment  of  slave  labour.  It  was  usual  in  antiquity, 
and  was  in  fiict  a  necessary  consequence  of  slavery,  that  the 
minor  trades  in  towns  were  very  frequently  carried  on  by 
slaves,  whom  their  master  established  as  artisans  or  mer- 
chants ;  or  by  freedmen,  in  whose  case  the  master  not  only 
frequently  furnished  the  capital,  but  also  regularly  stipu- 
lated for  a  share,  often  the  half,  of  the  profits.  Retail  trad- 
ing and  dealing  in  Rome  were  undoubtedly  constantly  on 
the  increase;  and  there  are  proo&  that  the  trades  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  great  cities  began  to  be  concen- 
trated in  Rome — the  Ficoroni  casket  for  instance  was  d» 
signed  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  by  a  Praenestine  artist 
and  was  sold  to  Praeneste,  but  was  nevertheless  manufao- 
tured  in  Rome.*  But  as  the  net  proceeds  even  of  retail 
business  flowed  for  the  most  part  into  the  cofifers  of  the 
great  houses,  no  industrial  and  commercial  middle-class 
aix>se  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  that  increase.    As  little 

*  The  eoi\iecture  that  Koviua  Plan  tins,  the  artist  who  wrought  at 
this  casket  in  Rome  for  Dindia  Macoloia,  may  hare  been  a  Oampanian. 
Is  refotod  by  the  old  PraenG0ti.ie  tomb-atones  recently  discovered,  on 
which,  among  other  Macolnii  and  Plaotii,  there  occurs  also  a  Ludv 
Magohuos,  Bor  oi*  Plautios  (X.  Magcinlo  Pla.  /.). 
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were  the  great  merchants  and  great  manufacturers  marked 
off  as  a  distinct  class  from  the  great  landlords.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  latter  were  from  ancient  times  (p.  669,  d47) 
simultaneously  traders  and  capitalists,  and  oombined  in 
their  hands  lending  on  security,  trafficking  on  a  great  scale; 
the  undertaking  of  contracts,  and  the  executing  of  works  for 
the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  emphatic  moral  im 
portance  which  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  attached  to 
the  possession  of  land,  and  from  its  constituting  the  sole 
basis  of  political  privileges — a  basis  which  was  infringed  ^r 
the  first  time  only  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  (p.  397) 
— it  was  undoubtedly  at  this  period  usual  for  the  fortunate 
speculator  to  invest  part  of  his  capital  in  land.  It  is  dear 
enough  also  from  the  political  privileges  given  to  freedmen 
possessing  freeholds  (p.  397),  that  the  Roman  statesmen 
sought  in  this  way  to  diminish  the  dangerous  class  of  the 
rich  who  had  no  land. 

But  while  neither  an  opulent  civic  middle  class  nor  a 
DcveJop.  strictly  close  body  of  capitalists  grew  up  in 
Romea«a  Komc,  it  was  Constantly  acquiring  more  and 
great  city.  more  the  character  of  a  great  city.  This  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  slaves  CA>wd- 
ed  together  in  the  capital  (as  attested  by  the  very  serious 
slave  conspiracy  of  335),  and  still  more  by  the 
increasing  multitude  of  freedmen,  which  was 
gradually  becoming  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  as  we  may 
safely  infer  from  the  considerable  tax  imposed  on  manumi»' 
^^  sions  in  397  (p.  390)  and  from  the  limitation  of 

194.  the  political  rights  of  freedmen  in  450  (p.  397). 

For  not  only  was  it  implied  in  the  drcumstanoes 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  manumitted  had  to 
devote  themselves  to  trade  or  commerce,  but  manumissicn 
itself  among  the  Romans  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  less 
an  act  of  liberality  than  an  industrial  speculation,  the  mai^ 
ter  often  finding  it  more  for  his  interest  to  share  the  profit* 
of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  freedman  than  to  assert  hit 
title  to  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  his  fdave.  Thf 
Increase  of  emancipations  must  therefore  have  neoessarflj 
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kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  comir.ercial  and  industrial 
activity  of  the  Romans. 

A  similai?  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of  urban 
Urban  life  in  Rome  is  presented  by  the  great  develop- 

^^^^°^  ment  of  the  urban  police.     To  this  period  prob- 

ably belong  in  great  measure  the  enactments  under  which 
die  four  aediles  divided  the  city  into  four  police  distiicts, 
And  made  provision  for  the  discharge  of  their  equally  impor- 
tant and  difficult  functions — for  the  efficient  repair  of  tho 
network  of  drains  small  and  large  by  which  Rome  was  per- 
vaded, as  well  as  of  the  public  buildings  and  places ;  foi 
the  proper  cleansing  and  paving  of  the  streets ;  for  prevent- 
ing the  nuisances  of  ruinous  buildings,  dangerous  animals, 
or  foul  smells ;  for  the  removing  of  waggons  from  the  high- 
way except  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night,  and  gen- 
erally for  the  keeping  open  of  the  communication  ;  for  the 
uninterrupted  supply  of  the  market  of  the  capital  with  good 
and  cheap  grain  ;  for  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  arti- 
cles, and  the  suppression  of  false  weights  and  measures ; 
and  for  the  special  oversight  of  baths,  taverns,  and  houses 
of  bad  fame. 

In  respect  to  buildings  the  regal  period,  particularly  the 
epoch  of  the  great  conquests,  probably  accom- 
plished more  than  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
republic     Structures  like  the  temples  on  the  Capitol  and 
on  the  Aventine  and  the  great  Circus  were  probably  as 
offensive  to  the  frugal  fathers  of  the  city  as  to  the  burgesses 
who  gave  their  taskwork ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  per- 
haps the  most  considerable  building  of  the  republican  period 
before  the  Samnite  wars,  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  the  Cirojs, 
was  a  work  of  Spurius  Cassius  (261),  who  in 
more  than  one  respect  sought  to  lead  the  com* 
moD wealth  back  to  the  traditions  of  the  kmgs.     The  gov- 
erning aristocracy  moreover  repressed  private  luxury  with 
a  rigour  such  as  the  rule  of  the  kings,  if  prolonged,  would 
impuiie         certainly  not  have  displayed.      But  at  length 
iireaioit.      gypii  i\^Q  gg  2tXA  ^ag  jjQ  longer  able  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  circumstances.    It  was  Appius  Qaudiuf 
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who  in  hie  epoch-making  censorship  (442)  iJire^ 
aside  the  antiquated  rustic  system  of  parsiinoiii 
OU8  hoarding,  and  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to  make  a  wm^ 
thy  use  of  the  public  resources.  He  began  that  noble  8j» 
tcm  of  public  works  of  general  utility,  which  justifies,  if 
anything  can  justify,  the  military  successes  of  Rome  «b» 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  well-being  of  the  uation.%  and 
which  even  now  in  its  ruins  furnishes  some  idea  of  tlie  grnit 
ness  of  Rome  to  thousands  on  thousands  who  have  never 
read  a  page  of  her  history.  To  hira  the  Roman  state  was 
indebted  for  its  first  great  military  road,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
for  its  first  aqueduct.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudiu*, 
the  Roman  senate  wove  around  Italy  that  network  of  roads 
and  fortresses,  the  formation  of  which  has  already  been  d&> 
scribed  (p.  527),  and  without  which,  as  the  history  of  all 
military  states  from  the  Achaemenides  down  to  the  creator 
of  the  road  over  the  Simplon  shows,  no  military  hegemony 
can  subsist.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudius,  Manius 
Curius  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Pyrrhic  spoil  a  second 
S72.  aqueduct  for  the  capital  (482)  ;  and  some  years 

200.  previously  (464)  with  the  gains  of  the  Sabioe 

war  he  opened  up  for  the  Yelino,  at  the  point 
above  Temi  where  it  falls  into  the  Nera,  that  broader  chan- 
nel in  which  the  stream  still  flows,  with  a  view  to  drain  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Rieti  and  thereby  to  gain  space  for  a 
large  burgess  settlement  along  with  a  modest  &rra  f(>r  him- 
self. Such  works,  in  the  eyes  of  persons  of  intelligence, 
threw  into  the  shade  the  aimless  magnificence  of  the  Hel- 
lenic temples.  The  style  of  living  also  among  the  ciiizeni 
now  was  altered.  About  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  silver  plate 
began  to  make  its  appearance  on  Roman  tables,  and  the 
chroniiiers  date  the  disappearance  of  shingle  roofs  in  Rome 
frofn  470.*  The  new  capital  of  Italy  gradually 
laid  aside  its  village-like  aspect,  and  now  began 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  censorial  stigma  attached  to  Pal^ 

Iiu8  Cornelius  Rufinus  (consul  464,  477)  for  his  sQver  plate  (|K 

662).    The  strange  statement  of  Fabius  (in  Strabo,  v.  p.  228) 

that  the  Romans  first  became  given  to  luxury  (aiad^icd^tu  rov  nloiT^v 
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to  embellish  itseli.  It  was  not  yet  iDdeed  customary  U 
strip  the  temples  in  conquered  towns  of  their  ornaments  for 
the  decoration  of  Rome ;  but  the  beaks  of  the  galleys  of 
Antium  were  displayed  at  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Fo- 
rum (p.  461) ;  and  on  public  festival  days  the  gold-mounted 
shields  brought  home  from  the  battlefields  of  Samnium  were 
•xhibited  along  the  stalls  of  the  market  (p.  478).  The  pro- 
reeds  of  fines  were  specially  applied  to  the  paving  of  the 
highways  in  and  near  the  city,  or  to  the  erection  and  embel- 
lishment of  public  buildings.  The  wooden  booths  of  the 
butchers,  which  stretched  along  the  Forum  on  both  sides, 
gave  way,  first  on  the  Palatine  side,  then  on  that  also  which 
faced  the  Carinae,  to  the  stone  stalls  of  the  money-changers ; 
so  that  this  place  became  the  Exchange  of  Some.  Statues 
of  the  fiimous  men  of  the  past,  of  the  kings,  priests,  and 
heroes  of  the  legendary  period,  and  of  the  Grecian  hospesj 
who  was  said  to  have  interpreted  to  the  decemvirs  the  laws 
of  Solon ;  honorary  columns  and  monuments  dedicated  to 
the  great  burgomasters  who  had  conquered  the  Veientes,  the 
Latins,  the  Samnites,  to  state  envoys  who  had  perished  while 
executing  their  instructions,  to  rich  women  who  had  be- 
queathed their  property  to  public  objects,  nay  even  to  cele< 
brated  Greek  philosophers  and  heroes  such  as  Pythagoras 
and  Alcibiades,  were  erected  on  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Fo- 
rum. Thus,  now  that  the  Roman  community  had  become 
a  great  p<iwer,  Rome  itself  became  a  great  city. 

Lastly  Rome,  as  head  of  the  Romano-Italian  confede» 
siiTWBteiui-  t^^Yj  ^^^  only  entered  into  the  Hellenistic  stat^ 
ftidof  vaine.  gygtem,  but  also  conformed  to  the  Hellenic  sys- 
tem of  moneys  and  coins.  Up  to  this  time  the  different 
communities  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  with  few  excep- 
tions, had  struck  only  a  copper  currency ;  the  south  Italian 
towns  again  universally  had  a  currency  of  silver ;  and  there 
reie  as  many  legal  standards  and  systems  of  coinage  as 


alter  <he  oonqnest  of  the  Sabines,  ib  evidcDtly  only  another  rersion  of  At 
■ame  story  ;  for  the  ooDqnest  of  the  Sabines  took  p^aoe  in  tho  first  oo» 
Bulate  of  Bafiniifl. 
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there  were  sovereign  communities  m  Italj.  fr 
485  all  these  local  mints  were  restricted  to  tht 
bsinng  of  small  coin ;  a  general  standard  of  currency  ap- 
plicable to  all  Italy  was  introduced,  and  the  coining  of  the 
currency  was  centralized  in  Rome  ;  Capua  alone  continued 
to  retain  its  own  silver  coinage  struck  in  the  name  of  Ronra^ 
^ut  after  a  diffeient  standard.  The  new  monetary  system 
was  based  on  the  legal  ratio  subsisting  between  the  two 
metals,  as  it  had  long  been  fixed  (p.  565).  The  com  moo 
monetary  unit  was  the  piece  of  ten  assesy  or  the  denarius^ 
which  weighed  in  copper  3^  and  in  silver  ^,  of  a  Roman 
pound,  a  trifle  more  than  the  Attic  drachma.  At  first  cop- 
per money  still  predominated  in  the  coinage;  aiid  it  n 
probable  that  the  earliest  silver  denarius  was  coined  chiefly 
for  Lower  Italy  and  for  intercourse  with  other  lands.  As 
the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum  and 
the  Roman  embassy  to  Alexandria  could  not  but  engage  the 
thoughts  of  the  contemporary  Greek  statesman,  so  the  saga- 
cious Greek  merchant  might  well  ponder  as  he  looked  od 
these  new  Roman  drachmae.  Their  flat,  unartistic,  and 
monotonous  stamping  appeared  poor  and  insignificant  by 
the  side  of  the  marvellously  beautiful  contemporary  coins 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Siceliots ;  nevertheless  they  were  by  no 
means,  like  the  barbarian. coins  of  antiquity,  slavishly  imi- 
tated and  unequal  in  weight  and  alloy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
worthy  from  the  first  by  their  independent  and  careful  exe- 
cution to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  any  Greek  coin. 

Thus,  when  the  eye  turns  from  the  development  of  con- 
stitutions and  from  the  national  struggles  fi»r 
the  Latin  dominion  and  for  freedom  which  agitated  Italy, 
n»  on*  ty-  ^j^^  Rome  in  particular,  from  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarquinian  house  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Samnitci 
and  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  rests  on  those  calmer  spheres 
of  human  existence  which  history  nevertheless  pervades 
and  rules,  it  everywhere  encounters  the  reflex  itiflaenoe  of 
the  great  events,  by  which  the  Roman  burgesses  burst  the 
bonds  of  patrician  sway,  and  the  rich  variety  of  the  national 
cultures  of  Italy  gradually  perished  to  enrich  a  single  peo 
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pie.     While  the  historian  may  not  attempt  to  follow  out 
the  great  course  of  events  into  the  infinite  multiplicity  of 
individual  detail,  he  does  not  overstep  his  province  when, 
laying  hold  of  detached  fragments  of  scattered  tradition,  he 
indicates  the   most  important  changes  which   during  this 
epoch  took  place  in  the  national  life  of  Italy.     The  fart  that 
In  such  an  inquiry  the  life  of  Rome  becomes  still  mon» 
prominent  than  in  the  earlier  epoch  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  the  accidental  blanks  of  our  tradition  ;  it  was  an  essen« 
tial  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  political  position  of 
Rome,  that  the  Latin  nationality  should  more  and  more  cast 
the  other  nationalities  of  Italy  into  the  shade.     We  have 
already  referred  to  the  &ct,  that  at  this  epoch  the  neigh« 
bouring  lands — southern  Etruria,  Sabina,  the  land  of  the 
VolscianSy  and  even  Campania — began  to  become  Roman- 
ized, as  is  attested  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  monu* 
ment9  of  the  old  native  dialects,  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
very  ancient  Roman   inscriptions  in   those  regions.     The 
numerous   individual    assignations   and   colonial   establish- 
ments scattered  throughout  Italy  were,  not  only  in  a  mili- 
tary but  also  in  a  linguistic  and  national  point  of  view,  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Latin   stock.     It  is  true  that  the 
Latinizing  of  the  Italians  was  scarcely  at  this  time  the  aim 
of  Roman  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  senate  seems 
to  have   intentionally  upheld  the  distinction  between  the 
Latin  and  other  nationalities,  and  to  have  by  no  means  ab- 
solutely allowed  the  introduction  of  Latin  into  official  use 
among  the  communities  dependent  on  Rome.     The  force  of 
circumstances,  however,  is  stronger  than  even  the  strongest 
government :  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Latin  people 
immediately  shared  its  ascendancy  in  Italy,  and  already 
began  to  undermine  the  other  Italian  nationalities. 

These  nationalities  were  at  the  same  time  assailed  from 
^^^  another  quarter  and  by  an  ascendancy  resting  en 
iiSSSan.  another  basis — by  Hellenism.  This  was  the 
^'  period  when  Hellenism  began  to  become  con- 
toious  of  its  intellectual  superiority  to  the  other  nations, 
and  to  diffuse  itself  on  every  side.     Italy  did  not  remain 
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nnafiected  by  it.    The  most  remarkable  pbenomcaion  of  tiuf 
tort  is  presented  by  Apulia,  which  after  the  fifth  oentory 
of  Borne  gradually  laid  aside  its  barbarian  dialect  and  si 
Iciitly  became  Hellenized.     This  change  was  brought  aboat| 
as  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  not  by  colonization,  but  by 
civilization,  which  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
thi>  land  commerce  of  Tarentum ;  at  least  that  hypothesis 
Is  favoured  by  the  facts,  that  the  districts  of  the  PoedicuU 
and  Daunii  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  TarentiDes 
carried  out  their  Hellenization  more  completely  than  the 
Sallentines  who  lived  nearer  to  Tarentum  but  were  oon- 
stantly  at  feud  with  it,  and  that  the  towns  that  were  soonest 
Graecized,  such  as  Arpi,  were  not  situated  on  the  coasts 
The  stronger  influence  exerted  by  Hellenism  over  Apulia 
than  over  any  other  Italian  region  is  explained  partly  by  ita 
position,  partly  by  the  slight  development  of  any  national 
culture  of  its  own,  and  partly  perhaps  by  its  nationality 
presenting  a  character  less  alien  to  the  Greek  stock  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  Italy  (p.  32).     We  have  already  called 
attention  (p.  455)  to  the  fiict  that  the  southern  Sabellian 
stocks,  although  at  the  outset  in  concert  with  the  tyrants 
of  Syracuse  they  crushed  and  destroyed  the  Hellenism  of 
Magna  Graecia,  were  at  the  same  time  affected  by  contact 
and  mingling  with  the  Greeks,  so  that  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  Bruttians  and  Nolans,  adopted  the  Greek  language 
by  the  side  of  their  native  tongue,  and  others,  such  as  the 
Lucanians  and  part  of  the  Campanians,  adopted  at  least 
Greek  writing    and    Greek    manners.      Etruria    likewise 
showed  tendencies  towards  a  kindred  development  in  the 
remarkable  vases  which  have  been  discovered  (p.  567)  b^ 
longing  to  this  period,  rivalling  those  of  Campania  and  Lu* 
can  la;  and  though  Latium  and  Sanmium  remained  more 
strangers  to  Hellenism,  there  were  not  wanting  there  also 
traces  of  an  incipient  and  ever-growing  influence  of  Greek 
culture.     In  all  branches  of  the  development  of  Rome  dup- 
ing this  epoch,  in  legislation  and  coinage,  in  religion,  in  the 
formation  of  national  legend,  we  encounter  traces  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
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In  particular,  in  other  words,  after  the  conquest  of  Cam- 
pania,  the  Greek  influence  on  Roman  life  appears  rapidly 
and  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  the  fourth  century  oc- 
curred the  erection  of  the  "  Oraecostasia  " — remarkable  in 
the  very  form  of  the  word — ^a  platform  in  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum for  eminent  Greek  strangers  and  primarily  for  the 
Massiliots  (p.  534).  In  the  following  century  the  annals 
began  to  exhibit  Romans  of  quality  with  Greek  surnames, 
such  as  Philippus  or  in  Roman  form  Pilipus,  Philo,  So- 
phus,  Hypsaeus.  Greek  customs  gained  ground :  such  as 
the  non-Italian  practice  of  placing  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
the  dead  on  the  tomb — of  which  the  epitaph  of  Lucius 
Scipio  (consul  in  456)  is  the  oldest  example 
known  to  us;  the  fashion,  also  foreign  to  the 
Italians,  of  erecting  without  any  decree  of  the  state  honour- 
ary  monuments  to  ancestors  in  public  places — a  system* 
begun  by  the  great  innovator  Appius  Claudius,  when  he 
caused  bronze  shields  with  images  and  eulogies  of  his  an- 
cestors to  be  suspended  in  the  new  temple  of 
Bellona  (442) ;  the  distribution  of  branches  of 
palms  to  the  competitors,  introduced  at  the  Roman  national 
283.  festival  in  461 ;  above  all,  the  Greek  manners 

Gr«S?Sili'  and  habits  at  table.  The  custom  not  of  sitting 
its  at  table,  as  formerly  on  benches,  but  of  reclining  on 
couches,  at  table  ;  the  postponement  of  the  chief  meal  from 
noon  to  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  ac- 
cording to  our  mode  of  reckoning ;  the  institution  of  mas- 
ters of  the  revels  at  banquets,  who  were  appointed  from 
among  the  guests  present,  generally  by  throwing  the  dice, 
and  who  then  prescribed  to  the  company  what,  how,  and 
when  they  should  drink ;  the  table-chants  sung  in  succession 
by  the  guests,  which,  however,  in  Rome  were  not  acolia^  but 
lays  in  praise  of  ancestors — all  these  were  not  primitive 
customs  in  Rome,  but  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  at  a 
very  early  period,  for  in  Cato's  time  these  usages  were  al- 
ready common  and  had  in  fact  partly  fallen  into  disuse 
again.  We  must  therefore  place  their  introduction  in  this 
period  at  the  latest.     A  characteristic  feature  also  was  the 
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erection  of  statues  to  '^  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  Greek  " 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  which  took  place  bj  command  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  sdectioB 
fell  on  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  the  saviour  and  the  Han* 
nibal  of  the  western  Hellenes.  The  extent  to  which  to 
acquaintance  with  Greek  was  already  difiused  in  the  fifth 
century  among  the  leading  Romans  is  shown  by  the  emhaa* 
sies  of  the  Romans  to  Tarentum — when  their  mouthpiece 
spoke,  if  not  in  the  purest  Greek,~at  any  rate  without  aa 
interpreter — and  of  Cineas  to  Rome.  It  scarcely  adnalte 
of  a  doubt  that  from  the  fidh  century  the  young  Romans 
who  devoted  themselves  to  state  aflJdrs  universally  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  then  the  general  language  of  the 
world  and  of  diplomacy. 

Thus  in  the  intellectual  sphere  Hellenism  made  ad 
vances  quite  as  incessant  as  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  in 
their  career  of  outward  conquest ;  and  the  secondary  na- 
tionalities, such  as  the  Samnites,  Celts,  and  Etruscans,  hard 
pressed  on  both  sides,  were  ever  losing  their  inward  yigonr 
as  well  as  narrowing  their  outward  bounds. 

When  the  two  great  nations,  both  arrived  at  the  height 
Rome  and  ^^  ^^®^^  development,  began  to  mingle  in  hostile 
Sf^tw?"""  or  in  friendly  contact,  their  antagonism  of  char* 
epoch.  acter  was  at  the  same  time  prominently  and 

fully  brought  out — ^the  total  want  of  individuality  in  tlie 
Italian  and  especially  in  the  Roman  character,  as  contrasted 
with  the  boundless  variety,  lineal,  local,  and  personal,  of 
Hellenism.  There  was  no  eptKjh  of  mightier  vigour  in  the 
history  of  Rome  than  the  epoch  from  the  institution  of  the 
republic  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  That  epoch  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth  both  within  and  without  \ 
it  created  a  united  Italy ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  traditional 
groundwork  of  the  national  law  and  of  the  national  history; 
it  originated  the  'pilum  and  the  maniple,  the  construction  of 
roads  and  of  aqueducts,  the  farming  of  estates  and  the 
monetary  system ;  it  moulded  the  she-wolf  of  the  Oapitol 
and  designed  the  Ficoron:  casket.  But  the  individuals,  who 
oontributed  the  several  stones  to  this  gigantic  structure  and 
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Mine&ted  tbem  togefeW,  bATe  disappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace,  and  the  nations  of  ItaJy  did  not  merge  into  that  of 
Rome  more  completely  than  the  single  Roman  burgess 
merged  in  the  Roman  community*  As  the  grave  closes 
alike  over  all  whether  important  or  insignificant,  so  in  the 
roll  of  the  Roman  bttrgomasters  the  empty  sdon  of  nobiU 
ity  stands  undistinguishable  by  the  side  of  the  great  stalesK 
man.  Of  the  few  records  that  have  reached  us  from  this 
|>eriod  none  is  mose  venerable,  and  n(»ie  at  the  same  time 
more  oharaoteristiey  than  the  epitaph  of  Lu<^U8  Cornelius 
Sdpio,  who  was  consul  in  456,  and  three  years 
afterwards  took  part  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sentmum  (p.  486).  On  the  beautiful  sarcophagus,  in  noble 
Doric  style,  which  eighty  years  ago  still  enclosed  the  dust 
c^  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  the  following  sentence  is 
Ascribed: — 

Comaiu*  iMettu—BeifU  Barbdtut, 
OnaitddpoM  ffrogndtm^y^/MU  irir  Mptte^Hf, 
QitoiA»f6rma  vMu'-'tH  poHmmti  fHUy 
C<mtA  etM&r  midUu^^queifitUapAd  vaa^ 
Tmirdtid  (HaaHnaSdmnid  eSpit^ 
BMgU  omnS  Loucdnam — dpndStgue  abdoMi, 

Innumerable  others  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  as  well  as  this  Roman  statesman 
and  warrior,  might  be  commemorated  as  having  be^  of  no- 
ble birth  and  of  manly  beauty,  valiant  and  wise ;  but  there 
was  no  more  to  I'ecord  regarding  them.  It  is  no  mere 
foult  of  tradition  that  among  all  these  Cornelii,  Fabii,  P»- 
pirii  and  the  like,  v  e  nowhere  encounter  a  distinct  individual 
figure.  The  senator  was  supposed  to  be  no  worse  and  no 
bettor  than  other  senators,  nor  at  all  to  differ  from  thenu 
It  was  not  necessary  and  not  desirable  that  any  burgess 
should  surpass  the  rest,  whether  by  showy  silver  plate  and 
Hellenic  culture,  or  by  uncommon  wisdom  and  excellence. 
Excesses  of  the  former  kind  were  reproved  by  the  censori 
and  for  the  latter  the  constitution  gave  no  scope.  The 
Rome  of  this  period  belonged  to  no  individual ;   it  was 
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Aeoestary  for  all  the  bnrgestes  to  be  alikc^  that  eadi  of  then 
might  be  like  a  king. 

No  doobt,  even  now  Hellenio  individual  development 
Appim  began  to  assert  its  claims  by  the  side  of  that 

oiradtai.  leveling  system;  and  the  genius  and  foroe 
which  it  exhibited  bear,  no  less  than  the  tendency  to  which 
It  opposed  itself,  the  full  stamp  of  that  great  age.  We 
ean  but  name  a  single  man  in  connection  with  it ;  but  be 
was,  as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  progress. 
Ill  807.  Appius  Claudius  (censor  442 ;  consul  447,  458), 
^^  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  decemvir,  was  a 

man  of  the  old  nobility  and  proud  of  the  long  line  of  his 
ancestors ;  but  yet  it  was  he  who  set  aside  the  restrictioB 
which  confined  the  full  franchise  of  the  state  to  the  free- 
holders (p.  S9T),  and  who  broke  up  the  old  system  of 
finance  (p.  571).  From  Appius  Claudius  date  not  only  the 
Roman  aqueducts  and  highways,  but  also  Roman  jurispm- 
dence,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  grammar.  The  publication 
of  a  table  of  the  legia  aeUaneif  speeches  committed  to  writ- 
ing and  Pythagorean  sentences,  and  even  innovations  in 
orthography,  «re  attributed  to  him.  We  may  not  on  this 
account  call  him  absolutely  a  democrat  or  include  him  in 
that  opposition-party  which  found  its  champion  in  Manius 
Curius  (p.  805) ;  in  him  on  the  contrary  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  patrician  kings  predominated  —  the 
spirit  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  Caesars,  between  whom  he 
forms  a  connecting  link  in  that  five  hundred  years'  interreg^ 
num  of  extraordinary  deeds  and  ordinary  men.  So  long  as 
Appius  Claudius  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  in  his 
official  conduct  as  well  as  his  general  carriage  he  disregarded 
laws  and  customs  on  all  hands  with  the  hardihood und  sand- 
ness  of  an  Athenian ;  till,  after  having  long  retired  from 
the  political  stage,  the  blind  old  man,  returning  as  it  were 
from  the  tomb  at  the  decisive  moment,  overcame  king  Pyr* 
rhus  in  the  senate,  and  first  formally  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed the  complete  sovereignty  of  Rome  (p.  511).  But 
the  gifted  man  came  too  early  or  too  late ;  die  gods  made 
him  blind  on  account  of  his  untimely  wisdom.    It  was  not 
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individual  genius  that  ruled  in  Rome  and  through  Rome  in 
Italy  ;  it  was  the  one  immoveable  idea  of  a  policy — propa 
gated  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  senate — ^with  the 
leading  maxims  of  which  the  sons  of  the  senators  were  im- 
bued, when  in  the  company  of  their  fathers  the}  made  theii 
appearance  in  the  senate  hall  and  there  listened  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  men  whose  seats  they  were  destined  at  soma 
future  time  to  filL  Immense  successes  ^ere  thus  obtained 
at  an  immense  price;  for  Nike  too  is  followed  by  hei 
Nemesis.  In  the  Roman  commonwealth  there  was  no  spe- 
cial dependence  on  any  one  man,  either  on  soldier  or  on 
general,  and  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  its  moral  police 
all  the  idoeyncmsies  of  human  character  were  extinguished. 
Rome  reached  a  greatness  such  as  no  other  state  of  antiquity 
attained;  but  she  dearly  purchased  her  greatness  at  the 
aaerifice  of  the  graoeftd  variety,  of  the  easy  abandon^  and 
of  the  inward  freedom  of  Helleiiic  life. 
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▲  BT    AHD    80ISV0B. 

Tbm  growth  of  arty  and  of  poetic  art  empedtHy,  bt  maA 

qttitjr  was  Intamately  aaaoeiated  with  the  devel* 

utioiMa  opment  of  national  feati  vala.  The  extraordinary 
fa^iraL  thantcsgiYing-festival  of  the  Roman  oommnnitj 
which  had  been  organused  in  the  previoQa  period  mainly 
under  Greek  influence,  the  ludi  fnasimi  or  Bamani  (p.  900), 
acquired  during  the  present  epoch  a  longer  duration  and 
greater  variety  in  the  amuaementa.  Originally  limited  to 
one  day,  the  festival  was  prolonged  by  an  additional  day 
after  the  happy  termination  of  eadi  of  the  three  great  rev(^ 
ina  «i  lutions  of  245,  260,  and  887,  and  thus  at  the 
^  '^*  close  of  this  period  it  had  already  a  duration  of 
four  days.* 

A  still  more  important  circumstance  was,  that,  probably 


*  The  aoooimt  given  by  Dbnyfiiif  (ri.  96 ;  oomp.  Nlebobr,  u.  40)  and 
hj  Plataroh  deriving  his  etetement  from  anottier  peasege  m  Dionjaiiia 
{CamUl,  42),  regarding  the  Latin  festiTal,  must  be  anderstood  to  applj 
to  the  Roman  rather  than  the  Latin  games,  as,  apart  from  other  groinids, 
is  strikingly  evident  firom  oomparing  the  latter  passage  with  Liv.  vL  48 
(Bitschl,  PoT§rg.  l  p.  818).  Dionysius  has  perseTeringly,  aooordlng  to  his 
front  when  in  error,  miannderstood  the  expression  Uidi  maximu 

There  was,  moreover,  a  tradition  which  referred  the  origin  of  then* 
lional  festival  not,  as  in  the  oommon  verrion,  to  the  oonqnest  of  the 
Latins  hj  the  first  Tarquinins,  but  to  the  victory  over  the  Latins  at  the 
Ulce  Regillus  (Cicero,  de  Div.  I  26,  65 ;  Bionys.  vii.  71).  That  the  im- 
portant  sUtements  preserved  In  the  Utter  passage  fi-om  FabinsroaDyre 
late  to  the  ordinary  thanksgiving-festival,  and  not  to  any  epecial  votive 
solemnity,  is  evident  from  the  express  allasion  to  the  annnal  roooRenos 
of  the  festival,  and  from  the  exact  agreement  of  the  svm  of  tha  e» 
pcnses  with  the  statement  b  tlie  Pseudo-Asooai^is  (p.  142  Or.) 
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on  the  institution  of  the  curule  aedileship  (387) 
which  WM  from   the  first  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  and  oversight  of  the  festival  (p.  384),  it  lost 
its  extraordinary  cfaaraeter  and  its  reference  to  a  special 
TOW  made  by  the  general,  and  took  its  place  in  the  series 
of  the  ordinary  annual  festivals  as  the  first  of  alL     Never* 
theless  the  government  adhered  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  spectacle  proper — ^namely  the  chariot-race  which  waa 
the  principal  performance — to  take  place  not  more  than 
onoe  at  the  close  of  the  festival.     On  the  other  days  the 
multitude  were  probably  lefb  maioly  to  furnish  amusement 
for  tbeoQselveSy  although  musicians,  dancers,  rope-walkers, 
jugglers,  jesters  and  such  like  would  not  fail  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  occasion,  whether  hired  or  not.     But 
about  the  year  390  an  important  change  oc- 
curred, which  must  have  been  connected  with 
the  fixing  and  prolongation  of  the  festival  shortly  before. 
A  scaffolding  of  boards  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  in  the  Qrcus  for  the  first  three 
days,  and  suitable  representations  were  provided  on  it  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  multitude-     That  matters  might 
not  be  carried  too  fiir  however  in  this  way,  a  fixed  sum  of 
MOyOOO  aMM9  (jC2055)  was  onoe  for  all  appropriated  from 
the  exchequer  for  the  expenses  of  the  festival ;  and  the  sum 
was  not  increased  up  to  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars.    The 
aediles,  who  had  to  expend  this  sum,  were  obliged  to  defray 
any  additional  exp^ise  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  it  is 
not  prol>able  that  they  contributed  often  or  much  from  their 
own  resojirces.    That  the  new  stage  was  generally  under 
Greek  influence,  is  proved  by  its  very  name  (seaena^  axtip^). 
It  was  no  doubt  at  first  designed  merely  for  musicians  and 
buffoons  of  all  sorts,  amongst  whom  the  dancers  to  the 
flute,  particularly  those  then  so  celebrated  from  Etruria, 
were  probably  the  most  distinguished ;  but  a  public  stage 
had  now  arisen  in  Borne  and  thus  became  accessible  to  the 
Boman  poets. 

There  was  no  want  of  such  poets  in  Latium.    I^atis 
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••strolling  minstrels"  or  <*baliad-«ing^«'  (^yv- 
Binger^  satores,  spatiatares)  irent  from  town  to  town  and 

*^'^*'  from  house  to  house,  and  recited  their  chantt 

{saturae,  p.  54),  gestici^ating  and  dancing  to  the  aooompaBi- 
"iient  of  the  flute.  Hie  measure  was  of  course  the  only  cne 
that  then  existed,  the  so-called  Satumian  (p.  296).  No  d» 
tinct  plot  lay  a(  the  basis  of  the  chants,  and  as  little  do 
tJiey  appear  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  dialc^ie.  We 
roust  conceive  of  them  as  resembling  those  monotonous — 
sometimes  improvised,  sometimes  recited  —  ballads  and 
tarantellej  such  as  one  may  still  hear  in  the  Roman  hoetel> 
ries.  Songs  of  this  sort  accordingly  early  came  upon  the 
public  stage,  and  certainly  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the 
Roman  theatre.  But  not  only  were  these  beginnmgs  of  the 
drama  in  Rome,  as  everywhere,  modest  and  humble ;  they 
were,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  accounted  from  the  very 
Oeanaeof  outset  disreputable.  The  Twelve  Tables  de- 
***'  nounoed  evil  and  worthless  song-singing,  impos- 

ing severe  penalties  not  only  upon  incantations  but  even  on 
lampoons  composed  against  a  fellow-citizen  or  recited  before 
his  door,  and  forbidding  the  employment  of  wailing-women 
at  funerals.  But  for  more  severely  than  by  such  legal  r^ 
strictions,  the  incipient  exercise  of  art  was  affected  by  the 
moral  anathema,  which  was  denounced  against  these  frivo- 
lous and  mercenary  trades  by  the  sober  earnestness  of  the 
Roman  character.  "The  trade  of  a  poet,*  says  Gato, 
•*  in  former  times  was  not  respected ;  if  any  one  occnpicil 
himself  with  it  or  addicted  himself  to  banquets,  he  was 
called  an  idler."  But  now  any  one  who  practised  dandng, 
music,  or  ballad-singing  for  money  was  vbited  with  a 
double  stigma,  in  consequence  of  the  more  and  more  fx>rv 
firmed  disapproval  of  the  acquisition  of  a  livelihood  by 
services  rendered  for  hire.  While  accordmgly  the  taking 
part  in  the  masked  farces  with  stereotyped  (^aracters,  that 
formed  the  usual  native  amusement  (p.  297),  was  looked 
upon  as  a  pardonable  youthful  frolic,  the  appearing  on  a 
public  stage  for  money  and  without  a  mask  was  considered 
as  directly  in&mous«  and  the  singer  and  poet  were  in  thif 
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respect  placed  quite  on  a  level  with  the  rope-dancer  and  the 
harlequin.  Persons  of  this  stamp  were  regularly  pro^ 
nounced  by  the  censors  (p.  550)  incapable  of  serving  in  the 
burgess-amiy  or  of  voting  in  the  burgess^assembly.  More- 
over,  not  only  was  the  direction  of  the  stage  r^arded  m 
pertaining  to  the  province  of  the  city  police — a  fact  signifi- 
cant enough  even  in  itself— but  the  police  was  probably, 
eren  at  tJUs  period,  invested  with  arbitrary  powers  of  an 
extraordinary  character  against  professional  artists.  Not 
only  did  the  police  magistrates  sit  in  judgment  on  the  per- 
formance afber  its  conclusion— on  which  occasion  wine  flowed 
as  copiously  for  those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  well, 
as  stripes  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  bungler — ^but  all  the  urban 
magistrates  were  legally  entitled  to  inflict  bodily  chastise 
ment  and  imprisonment  on  any  actor  at  any  time  and  at 
any  place.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  was  that  dancing, 
music,  and  poetry,  at  least  so  far  as  they  appeared  on  the 
public  stage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
population,  and  especially  into  those  of  foreigners;  and 
while  at  this  period  poetry  still  played  altogether  too  insig- 
nificant a  part  to  attract  foreign  artists  to  its  cultivation, 
the  statement  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Rome  all  the  music, 
sacred  and  profane,  was  really  Etruscan,  may  be  regarded 
as  already  applicable  to  this  period;  so  that  the  ancient 
Latin  art  of  the  flute,  which  was  evidently  at  one  time  held 
in  high  esteem  (p.  297),  had  been  supplanted  by  foreign 
music. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  poetical  literature.  Neither 
the  masked  plays  nor  the  recitations  of  the  stage  can  have 
bad  any  definitely  settled  text;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
ordinarily  improvised  by  the  performers  themselves  as  oir- 
cumstances  required.  Of  works  composed  at  this  period 
posterity  could  point  to  nothing  but  a  sort  of  Roman 
«'Woik«  and  Days  "—counsels  of  a  farmer  to  his  son* 

•  A  fhigment  hafl  been  preserved  :— 

Hibenio  pulvere,  verno  Into,  grandJa  fimm 
Oamille  xnctea — 
We  do  not  know  by  what  right  this  waflafterwardBregMdedttitheoMeit 
25* 
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«id  the  already-mentioiied  Tphagortan  poems  of  Appiw 
Claudim  (p.  580),  the  first  commenoement  of  Roman  poetrjr 
after  the  Hellente  type.  Nothing  of  the  poems  of  1h\» 
•pooh  has  survived  but  one  or  two  epitaphs  in  Satnrmap 
measure  (p.  570). 

Along  with  the  rudiments  of  tiie  Roman  dnuna^  tiu 
rudiments  of  Roman  historioal  compontion  be* 
long  to  this  period;  both  as  regards  the  eoft 
temporary  recording  of  remarkable  events,  and 
as  regards  the  oonyenlaonal  settlement  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Roman  community. 

The  writing  of  contemporary  history  was  associated 
Bogutan  of  ^^^  ^®  register  of  the  magistrates.  The  regis- 
■■•'■****^  ter  reaching  farthest  back,  whicdi  was  accessible 
to  the  later  Roman  inquirers  and  is  still  indirecdy  accessi- 
ble to  us,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  arehives  of 
the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter;  for  it  records  tiie 
names  of  the  annual  presidents  of  the  community  onward 
from  the  consul  Marcus  Horatius,  who  consecrated  that 
temple  on  the  13th  Sept.  in  his  year  of  office,  and  it  also 
notices  the  vow  which  was  made  on  occasion  of  a  sevo^ 
pestilence  under  the  consuls  Publius  Servilius  and  Ladus 
Aebutius  (according  to  the  reckoning  now  cur^ 
rent^  291  v.o.),  that  thenceforward  a  nail  should 
be  driven  every  hundredth  year  into  the  wall  of  the  CSapito- 
line  temple.  Subsequently  it  was  the  state  officials  who 
were  learned  in  measuring  and  in  writing,  or  in  other  worda, 
the  pontifices,  that  kept  an  official  record  of  the  names  of 
the  annual  chief  magistrates,  and  thus  combined  an  annual, 
with  the  earlier  monthly,  calendar.  Both  these  calendars 
were  afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name  of  EMti— 
which  strictly  belonged  only  to  the  list  of  conrtrdays.  Hiis 
arrangement  was  probably  adopted  not  long  after  the  aboli- 
ti  m  of  the  monarchy ;  for  in  fact  an  official  record  of  the 
annual  magistrates  was  of  uj^ ent  practical  necessity  for  the 

Roman  poem  (ICaerob.  8ai,  r.  20;  Fentna,  J^x  ^.JUaninihm,  p.  9S,  IL 
Berr.  on  Yirg  Chorg.  1 101 ;  Plin.  xfU.  S.  14)^ 
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purpose  of  determiniDg  the  order  of  succession  of  official 
docuxneots.  But,  if  there  was  an  official  register  of  the 
consuls  BO  old,  it  probably  perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagr» 
^^  tion  (364)  ;  and  the  list  of  the  pontifical  college 

was  subsequently  completed  from  the  Capitolir.e 
register  which  was  not  aflfected  by  tl^at  catastrophe,  so  &r 
as  this  latter  reached.    That  the  list  of  presidents  which  we 
aow  have — although  in  collateral  matters,  and  especially  in 
C^enealogical  statements,  it  has  been  supplemented  from  the 
&xaily  pedigrees  of  the  nobility — is  in  substance  based  from 
the  Ix^inning  on  contemporary  and  credible  records,  admits 
of  no  doubt.    But  it  reproduces  the  calendar  years  only 
imperfectly  and  approximately  :   for  the  consuls  did  not 
enter  on  office  with  the  new  year,  or  even  on  a  definite  day 
fixed  once  for  all ;  on  the  contrary  from  various  causes  the 
day  of  entering  on  office  was  fluctuating,  and  the  interregna 
that  frequently  occurred  between  two  consulates  were  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the  reckoning  by  official  years.     Accord- 
ingly, if  the  calendar  years  were  to  be  reckoned  by  this 
list  of  consuls,  it  was  necessary  to  note  the  days  of  enter- 
ing on  and  of  demitting  office  in  the  case  of  each  pair,  along 
with  such  interregna  as  occurred ;  and  this  too  was  prob- 
ably early  done.     But  besides  this,  the  list  of  the  consuls 
was  adjusted  to  the  list  of  calendar  years  in  such  a  way 
that  a  pair  of  magistrates  were  by  accommodation  assigned 
to  each  calendar  year,  and,  where  the  list  did  not  suffice, 
intercalary  years  were  inserted,  which  are  denoted  in  the 
later  (Varronian)  tobies  by  the  figures  379-383,  421,  430, 
445,  453.     From  291  u.o.  (463  b.c.)  the  Roman  list  de- 
monstrably, not  indeed  in  detoil  but  yet  on  the  whole,  coin* 
cidea  with  the  Roman  calendar,  and  is  thus  chronologically 
eertain,  so  far  as  the  defectiveness  of  the  calendar  itself 
allows.     The  47  years  preceding  that  date  cannot  be  checked, 
but  must  likewise  bo  at  least  in  the  main  correct*    WhaU 


*  The  first  places  in  the  Ust  alone  exdte  suspicion,  and  may  haTf 
subsequently  added  with  aylew  to  round  off  the  number  of  yeair 
beiireen  the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  burnmg  of  the  dty  to  120. 
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I  ever  lies  beyond  245  u.a  (509  b.o.)  remains,  chronologi* 
'  callj,  In  oblivion. 

No  era  was  formed  for  ordinary  use ;  but  in  ritual  ma^ 
ters  they  reckoned  from  the  year  of  the  conje^^ 
cration  of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
with  which  the  list  of  magistrates  also  started. 

The  idea  naturally  suggested  itself  that,  along  with  the 
names  of  the  magistrates,  the  most  important 
events  occurring  under  their  magistracy  might 
be  noted ;  and  from  such  notices  appended  to  the  catalc^e 
of  magistrates  the  Roman  annals  arose,  just  as  the  chroni- 
oles  of  the  middle  ages  arose  out  of  the  memoranda  at- 
tached to  the  table  of  Easter.  But  it  was  not  until  a  late 
period  that  the  pontiiices  formed  the  scheme  of  a  formal 
chronicle  {Ivber  annalis),  which  should  steadily  year  by  year 
record  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates  and  the  remarkable 
events.  Before  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  noticed  under  the  5th 
103.  of  June  351,  by  which  is  probably  meant  that 

•^  of  the  20th  June  354,  no  solar  eclipse  was  found 

'ecorded  from  observation  in  the  later  chronicle  of  the 
«.\ty :  its  statements  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  census  only 
•/egin  to  sound  credible  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury (pp.  140,542)7  the  cases  of  fines  brought  before  the 
people,  and  the  prodigies  expiated  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity, appear  to  have  been  regularly  introduced  into  the 
annals  only  afler  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  began.* 
To  all  appearance  the  institution  of  an  organized  book  of 
annals,  and — what  was  certainly  associated  with  it-^he  re* 
vision  (which  we  have  just  explained)  of  the  earlier  list  of 
magistrates  so  as  to  make  it  a  year-calendar  by  the  inser 
tlon,  where  chronologically  necessary,  of  intercalary  years, 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

■  *  Sach  isolated  notices  with  definite  dates  as  are  fimnd  wkh  refereset 
to  tbe  earlier  period  can  hardly  perhaps  bear  strict  ezaminatioii.  The 
statement  as  to  the  remoyal  of  the  old  fig-tree  fn>ni  the  Roman  Forum 
in  260  is  DOW  shown  to  Inck  manuscript  attestation  (p.  262,  note),  and 
grave  doubts  hare  also  arisen  as  to  the  apparently  very  credible  i 
that  twenty-one  tribes  were  instituted  in  269  (p.  861). 
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But  even  after  It  beeame  a  practically  recognised  duty  of 
iiieponHfex  maximua  to  record  year  after  year  campaigna 
and  oolonizationa,  pestilences  and  famines,  eclipses  and  por* 
tents,  the  deaths  of  priests  and  other  men  of  note^  the  new 
ficcrees  of  the  people,  and  the  results  of  the  oersus,  and  to 
deposit  these  records  in  his  official  residence  for  permanent 
preservation  and  for  any  one's  inspection,  these  records 
were  still  fiu-  removed  from  the  character  of  real  historical 
irritings.  How  scanty  the  contemporary  record  still  was 
at  toe  close  of  this  period  and  how  ample  room  it  left  for 
tne  caprice  of  subsequent  annalists,  is  shown  with  especial 
deamess  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  as  to  the  cam- 
paign of  450  in  the  annals  and  in  the  epitaph  of 
the  consul  Scipio.*  The  lat«r  historians  were 
evidently  unable  to  construct  a  readable  and  in  some  meas- 
ure connected  narrative  out  of  these  notices  from  the  book 
of  annals ;  and  we  should  have  difficulty,  even  if  the  book 
of  annals  still  lay  before  us  with  its  original  contents,  in 
writing  thenoe  a  methodical  history  of  the  times.  Such 
chronicles,  however,  did  not  exist  merely  in  Rome ;  every 
Latin  city  possessed  its  annals  as  well  as  its  pontiffs,  as  is 
dear  from  isolated  notices  relative  to  Ardeafor  instance, 
Ameria,  and  Interamna  on  the  Nar ;  and  from  the  collective 
mass  of  these  city-chronicles  some  result  might  perhaps 
have  been  attained  similar  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  earlier  middle  ages  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  difierent 
monastic  chronicles.  Unfortunately  the  Romans  in  later 
times  preferred  to  supply  the  defect  by  Hellenic  or  Hellen* 
izing  falsehoods. 

Besides  these  official  arrangements,  meagre  in  plan  and 
Vkmiiy  uncertain  in  treatment,  for  the  commemoration 

v^^vrtm,  of  past  times  and  past  events,  there  can  scarcely 
ha^e  existed  at  this  epoch  any  other  records  immediately 
serviceable  for  Roman  history.    Of  private  chronides  we 

*  P.  579.  According  to  the  annals  Scipio  oommanda  in  Etmria  and 
his  oolleagne  in  Samniam,  an  1  Lucania  'b  during  thiajear  in  league  with 
Bome ;  according  to  the  epitaph  Scipio  conquers  two  towonin  Samniom 
and  aU  Lucania. 
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tmd  DO  trace.  The  leading  houaea^  howeTer,  were  careM  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tablea,  so  important  in  a  legal  point 
f»f  view,  and  to  have  the  family  pedigree  painted  for  a  pei> 
petual  memorial  on  the  walla  of  the  entrance-halL  These 
liata,  which  at  leaat  named  the  magiatraeiea  held  hj  the  &m» 
Ujy  not  only  furnished  a  basis  fbr  fiunily  tradition^  but 
doubtless  at  an  eariy  period  had  biographical  notieea  at- 
tached to  them.  The  memorial  orations,  which  in  Rome 
could  not  be  omitted  at  the  funeral  of  any  distinguidhed 
person,  and  were  ordinarily  pronounced  by  the  nearest  rekp 
tiye  of  the  deceased,  consisted  not  merely  in  an  enumen^ 
tion  of  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the  dead,  but  also  ia 
a  recital  of  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors ;  and  so 
they  were  doubtless,  even  in  the  earliest  t»mea,  transmitted 
traditionally  firom  one  generation  to  another.  Many  valu- 
able notices  may  by  this  means  have  been  preserved ;  but 
many  daring  perversions  and  falsifboations  also  were  in  this 
way  introduced  into  tradition. 

But  as  the  first  steps  towards  writing  actual  history  b^ 
longed  to  this  period,  to  it  belonged  also  the 
MTiy  usio-  first  attempts  to  record,  and  to  give  oonventiocal 
'^^  "^'  shape  to,  the  primitive  history  of  Rome.  The 
ifOUTces  whence  it  was  formed  were  of  course  the  same  as 
they  are  everywhere.  Isolated  names  and  fiicts,  the  kinge 
Numa  Poropilius,  Ancus  Marcius,  Tullus  Hoatiliua,  the  con- 
quest of  the  Latins  by  king  Tarquinius  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquinian  royal  house,  probably  continued  to  live 
in  a  genuine  tradition  widely  difiused  and  orally  transnut- 
ted.  Further  materials  were  furnished  by  the  traditlona  of 
tho  patrician  dans,  such  as  the  various. stories  that  relate  to 
the  Fabii.  Other  tales  gave  a  symbolic  and  historical  ver- 
sion of  primitive  national  institutions,  especially  setting 
forth  with  great  vividness  the  origin  of  rules  of  law.  The 
aacredness  of  the  walls  was  thus  illustrated  in  the  tale  of 
the  death  of  Remus,  the  abolition  of  blood-revenge  in  the 
tale  of  the  end  of  king  Tatius  (p.  208,  note),  the  neoeaaity 
of  the  arrangement  as  to  the  pons  Bublidus  in  the  legend 
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of  Horatius  Gbcles,^  the  origin  of  the  pro'JoeaHo  in  th€ 
beautifiil  tale  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  origin  ol 
nianmnksion  and  of  the  bnrges»*Tights  of  freedmen  in  the 
tale  of  the  Tarquinian  conspiracy  and  the  slave  \  indidus. 
To  the  same  class  belongs  the  history  of  the  foundation  of 
the  eity  itself,  which  was  designed  to  connect  the  origin  of 
Borne  witii  Latium  and  with  Alba,  the  general  metropolis 
of  the  Latins,  Historical  glosses  were  annexed  to  t^  sui^ 
names  of  distinguished  Romans ;  that  of  Publius  Valerias 
the  ^  servant  of  the  people^  {PapUcola),  for  instance,  gath* 
ered  around  it  a  whole  group  of  such  anecdotes.  Above 
all,  the  sacred  fig*tree  and  other  spots  and  notable  objects 
in  the  city  were  associated  with  a  great  multitude  of  sextoiir 
tales  of  the  same  nature  as  those  out  of  which,  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years  afterwards,  there  grew  up  on  the  same 
ground  the  Mirabilia  Urbis.  Some  attempts  to  link  to* 
gether  these  different  tales — ^the  adjustment  of  the  series  of 
the  seven  kings,  the  reckoning  of  the  duration  of  the  mon« 
archy  at  240  years  in  all,  which  was  undoubtedly  based  on 
a  calculation  of  the  length  of  generations,!  and  even  the 
commencement  of  an  official  record  of  these  assumed  facts 
•^probably  took  place  in  this  epoch.  The  outlines  jf  the 
narrative,  and  in  particular  its  quasi-chronology,  make  their 
appearance  in  the  later  tradition  so  unalterably  fixed,  that 
for  that  very  reason  the  fixing  of  them  must  be  placed  not 
in,  but  previous  to,  the  literary  epoch  of  Rome.  If  a 
bronse  casting  of  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking 
the  teats  of  the  sh^wolf  was  already  placed  beside  the  sa» 
cred  fig-tree  in  458,  the  Romans  who  subdued 
Latium  and  Samnium  must  have  heard  the  his* 


«  TUfl  objeet  of  the  legend  is  clear  from  Pliny  the  Elder  (J7.  JV. 
Sizri.  16, 100). 

f  They  appear  to  bave  reekooed  three  generatioDB  to  the  bimdred 
yaara  and  to  have  rounded  off  the  figures  288^  to  240,  Just  as  the  epodi 
between  the  king*8  flight  and  the  barnbig  of  the  city  was  rounded  off  U 
120  years  (p.  687  note).  The  reason  why  these  precise  numbers  sag 
gested  themselves,  is  apparent  ft  om  the  simikr  adjustment  (aliOTf  es 
plained,  i*.  278)  of  the  measures  of  surface 
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tory  of  the  origin  of  their  ancestral  dtj  In  a  form  ntyl 
greatly  differing  from  what  we  read  in  Livj.  Even  the 
Aboriginee— t.  e,  **  those  from  the  beginning  ^ — ^that  simple 
starting-point  in  the  historical  speculation  of  the  Latin  raoe^ 
present  themselves  about  465  in  the  Sicilian  an 
thor  Callias.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  chroii- 
kle  ^liat  it  should  attach  pre-historic  speculation  to  history 
and  endeavour  to  go  back,  if  not  to  the  origin  of  heaven  and 
earth,  at  least  to  the  origin  of  the  community ;  and  there  ia 
express  testimony  that  the  table  of  the  pontifioes  spe<:i6ed 
the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Acoordingly  it  may 
be  assumed  that,  when  the  pontifical  college  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century  proceeded  to  substitute  for  the  former 
scanty  records— ordinarily  confined  to  the  names  of  die  ma* 
gistrates — the  scheme  of  a  formal  yearly  chronicle,  it  also 
supplied  the  lack  of  a  bc^nning  by  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy  and  of  its  abolition,  and,  by  placing  tJie  institution 
of  the  republic  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  Capi« 
toline  temple,  the  13th  of  Sept.  /M5,  furnished  a 
semblance  of  connection  between  the  dateless 
and  the  annolistic  narrative.  That  in  this  earliest  record  of 
the  origin  of  Rome  the  hand  of  Hellenism  was  at  work,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  speculations  as  to  the  primitive 
and  subsequent  population  and  as  to  the  priority  of  pastoral 
life  over  agriculture,  and  the  transformation  of  the  man 
Romulus  into  the  god  Quirinus  (p.  1^26),  have  quite  a 
Greek  aspect,  and  even  the  obscuring  of  the  genuinely  na- 
tional forms  of  the  pious  Numa  and  the  wise  Egeria  by  an 
admixture  of  alien  elements  of  Pythagorean  primitive  wi^ 
dom  appears  by  no  means  to  be  one  of  the  most  recoit  ad< 
ditions  to  the  Roman  pre-historic  annals. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  noble  dans  were  completed  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  these  ariginea  of  the  community  and 
were,  in  the  favourite  style  of  heraldry,  universally  traced 
back  to  illustrious  ancestors.  The  Aemilii,  for  instance, 
Calpurnii,  Pinarii,  and  Poraponii  professed  to  be  descended 
from  the  four  sons  of  Numa,  Mamercus,  Calpus,  Pimis,  and 
Pompo )  and  the  Aemilii,  yet  further,  from  Mamercusy  the 
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•on  of  Pythagoraa,  who  was  named  the  "  winning  speaker'* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  Hellenic  reminisoenoes  that  an 
everywhere  apparent,  these  pre-historic  annals  of  the  ocni' 
munitj  and  of  the  leading  houses  may  be  designated  at  least 
felatively  as  national,  partly  because  they  originated  in 
Rome,  partly  because  they  were  primarily  intended  to  form 
links  of  connection  not  between  Borne  and  Greece,  but  bo 
tween  Rome  and  Latium. 

It  was  Hellenic  story  and  fiction  that  undertook  the  task 
of  connecting  Rome  and  Greece.  Hellenic  le- 
gend exhibits  throughout  an  endeavour  to  keep 


'^  ^  "'  pace  with  the  gradual  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  to  form  a  dramatized  geography  by  the  aid 
of  its  numerous  stories  of  voyagers  and  emigrants.  In  this, 
however,  it  seldom  follows  a  simple  course.  An  account 
like  that  of  the  earliest  Greek  historical  work  which  men- 
tions Rome,  the  ^*  Sicilian  History  "  of  Antiochus  of  Syra- 
cuse  (which  ended  in  330) — that  a  man  named 
Sikelos  had  migrated  from  Rome  to  Italia,  that 
is,  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula — such  an  account,  simply  giv- 
ing a  historical  form  to  the  family  affinity  between  the  Ro 
mans,  Siculi,  and  Bi-uttians,  and  free  from  all  Hellenizing 
colouring,  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  Greek  legend  as  a  whole 
Is  pervaded — and  the  more  so,  the  later  its  rise — ^by  a  ten- 
dem^  to  represent  the  whole  barbarian  world  as  having 
either  issued  from  the  Greeks  or  having  been  subdued  by 
them ;  and  it  early  in  this  sense  spun  its  threads  also  around 
^ihe  west.  For  Italy  the  legends  of  Herakles  and  of  the 
Ai^onauts  were  of  less  importance-^although  Hecatacus 
(+  after  257)  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
Pillars  of  Herakles,  and  carries  the  Argo  from 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  latter  into 
the  Nile,  and  thus  back  to  the  Mediterranean — than  were 
the  homeward  voyages  connected  with  the  fall  of  Ilion. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  information  as  to  Italy  Diomedes 
begins  to  wander  in  the  Adriatic,  and  Odysseus  in  the  1^ 
rhene  Sea  (p.  191)  v  indeed  the  latter  localization  at  anj 
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rate  was  naturally  suggeaked  bj  the  Hoaeric  cjneeptioD  oi 
the  legend.  Down  to  the  times  of  Alexander  the  ooontciei 
on  the  ^jTT\keiD%  Sea  belonged  In  Heilenio  &ble  to  the  do 
main  of  the  legend  of  Odyaaeua ;  Ej^oniay  who 
Miu  ended  his  history  with  the  year  414,  and  the  so- 

m.  oalled  Scylaz  (about  418)  stUl  snbstontially  fol 

low  it.  Of  Trojan  royages  the  whole  earlier  poetry  has  no 
knowledge ;  in  Homer  Aeneas  after  the  &U  of  IUod  rules 
over  the  Trojans  that  remained  at  home. 

It  was  the  great  remodeller  of  mytha^  Stesidioras  (12^ 
p^„i,j^oy„^  201)  who  first  in  his  ^Destruction  of  llion" 
^'^-^^^  brought  Aeneas  to  the  land  of  the  west^  that  hn 
might  poetically  enrich  the  world  of  fiible  in  the  country  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  adoption,  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  by  the 
contrast  of  the  Trojan  heroes  with  the  Hellenic.  With  him 
originated  the  poetical  outlines  of  the  &ble  as  thenc^rward 
fixed,  especially  the  group  of  the  hero  and  his  wife,  his  little 
son  and  his  aged  fiither  bearing  the  housdiold  gods,  depart- 
ing from  burning  Troy,  and  the  important  identification  of 
the  Trojans  with  the  Siellian  and  Italian  autochthones,  whidi 
is  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  trumpeter 
Misenus  who  gave  his  name  to  the  promontory  of  Mise- 
num.*  The  old  poet  was  guided  in  this  view  by  the  feelii^ 
that  the  barbarians  of  Italy  were  less  widely  remoyed  from 
the  Hellenes  than  other  barbarians  were,  and  that  the  relih 
tion  between  the  Hellenes  and  Italians  mighty  when  meas- 
ured poetically,  be  conoeiTed  as  similiar  to  that  between  the 
Homeric  Achaeans  and  the  Trojans.  This  new  Trojan  fiible 
soon  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  earlier  legend  of  Odys- 
seus, while  it  spread  at  the  same  time  more  widely  over 
Italy.  According  to  Hellanicus  (who  wrote 
about  850)  Odysseus  and  Aeneas  came  through 
the  onuntry  of  the  Thracians  and  Molottians  (Epirus^  to 
Italy,  where  the  Trojan  women  whom  they  had  brought 

*  The  ^'Trqjan  ooknaes**  In  fficily,  mentioiied  bj  Thnojdidei,  tin 
peeudo-Sojlax,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  designadon  of  Capos  as  a  Tmk 
Jan  foaodatioD  in  Heoateeos,  most  also  be  traced  to  Blerfohoras  a«4  hit 
ideutlflcation  of  the  uaUres  of  italy  and  SieUy  wick  tbo  Tr^faaSi 
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with  tliern  burnt  the  ships,  and  Aeneas  founded  the  city  of 
Borne  and  named  it  after  one  of  these  Trojan  women.  To 
a  similar  effect,  only  with  less  absurdity,  Aris- 
totle (370-482)  related  that  an  Achaean  squad- 
rrm  cast  upon  the  Latin  coast  had  been  set  on  fire  by  Trojan 
female  slaves,  and  toat  the  Latins  had  originated  from  the 
descendants  of  tiie  Achaeans  who  were  thus  compelled  to 
remain  there  and  of  their  Trojan  wives*  With  these  tales 
were  next  mingled  elements  from  the  indigenous  legend,  the 
knowledge  oi  which  had  been  diffused  as  fiir  as  Sicily  by 
the  active  intercourse  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  this  epoch.  In  the  version  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  which  the  Sicilian  Callias  gave  about 
465,  the  £ibles  of  Odysseus,  Aeneas,  and  Romu- 
lus were  intermingled.* 

But  the  person  who  really  completed  the  conception 
subsequently  current  of  this  Trojan  migration 
was  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium  in  Si<uly,  who 
9B1  concluded  his  historical  worlc  with  4d2.    It  is 

he  who  represents  Aeneas  as  first  founding  La- 
vinium  with  its  shrine  of  the  Trojan  Penates,  and  as  there- 
after founding  Rome;  he  must  also  have  interwoven  the 
Tyrian  princess  Elisa  or  Dido  with  the  legend  of  Aeneas, 
for  with  him  Dido  is  the  foundress  of  Carthage,  and  Rome 
and  Carthage  are  said  by  him  to  have  been  built  in  the 
same  year.  These  alterations  were  manifestly  suggested  by 
certain  accounts  that  had  reached  Sicily  respecting  Latin 
manners  and  customs,  in  conjunction  with  the  critical  strug> 
gle  which  at  the  very  time  and  place  where  Timaeus  wrote 
was  preparing  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 
In  tbd  main,  however,  the  story  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  Latium,  but  can  only  have  been  the  good-for-nothing 
iBveution  of  the  old  ^  gossip-monger  "  himself.     Timaeus 

*  AoeordtQg  to  his  account  Rom6,  a  woman  who  had  fled  from  Dion 
to  Rome,  roaniod  Latinus,  king  of  the  AborigineSi  and  bore  to  him  three 
tons,  Romna,  Bomylns,  and  Telegonua.  The  last,  who  undoubtedly 
flmeiges  here  as  founder  of  Toseulnm  and  Praeneate,  bekmgf,  as  ii  weV 
teewn^  to  the  l«geiui  of  OdjMeiMi 
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had  heard  of  the  primitiYe  temple  of  the  household  gods  m 
lAvimum  ;  but  the  statement,  that  these  were  r^arded  b/ 
the  Lavinates  as  the  Penates  brought  by  the  followers  of 
Aeneas  from  Uion,  is  as  oertainly  an  addition  of  his  own,  at 
the  ingenious  parallel  between  the  Roman  October  horae 
and  the  Trojan  horse,  and  the  exact  inventory  of  the  aacred 
objects  of  Lavinium— there  were,  our  worthy  author  affimiai 
heralds'  staves  of  iron  and  oopper,  and  an  earthem  vaae  of 
Trojan  manu&cture.    It  is  true  that  these  same  Penates 
were  not  shown  to  any  one  for  centuries  afterwards ;  but 
Timaeus  was  one  of  the  historians  who  upon  no  matter  are 
so  fully  informed  as  upon  things  unknowable.     It  is  not 
without  reason  that  Polybius,  who  knew  the  man,  advises 
that  he  should  in  no  case  be  trusted,  and  lea»t  of  all  where, 
a8  in  this  instance,  he  appeals  to  documentary  proofisb    In 
fact  the  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  professed  to  point  out  the 
grave  of  Thucydides  in  Italy,  and  who  could  find  no  higher 
praise  for  Alexander  than  that  he  had  finished  the  conquest 
of  Asia  sooner  than  Isocrates  finished  his  '^  Panegyric,"  was 
exactly  the  num  to  knead  the  naive  fictions  of  the  earlier 
time  into  that  confused  medley  on  which  the  play  of  acd 
dent  has  conferred  so  singular  a  celebrity. 

How  &r  the  Hellenic  fables  regarding  Italian  matters, 
such  as  they  at  first  arose  in  Sicily,  gained  credit  during  this 
period  in  Italy  itself  cannot  be  ascertained  with  predsioo. 
Those  links  of  connection  with  the  Odyssean  cyde,  which 
we  subsequently  meet  with  in  the  legends  of  the  foundation 
of  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  Antium,  Ardea,  and  Cortona,  must 
probably  have  been  invented  at  this  period ;  and  even  the 
belief  in  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from  Trojan  men  or 
women  must  have  been  established  at  tiie  close  of  tins 
epoch  in  Rome,  for  the  first  demonstrable  contact  between 
Rome  and  the  Greek  east  is  the  intercession  of  the  seiuite 
^  on  behalf  of  the  *'  kindred  "  Ilians  in  472*    That 

the  feble  of  Aeneas  was  nevertheless  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  in  Italy,  is  shown  by  the  extremely 
scanty  measure  of  ita  localization  as  compared  with  the 
legend  of  Odysseus;  and  at  any  rate  the  final  adjustmeat 
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of  these  talei^  as  well  as  their  reoonciliation  w.th  the  I^eoid 
of  the  origin  of  Rome,  belongs  only  to  the  following  age. 

While  in  this  way  historical  composition,  or  what  was 
BO  called  among  the  Hellenes,  busied  itself  in  its  own  ftsh* 
Ion  with  the  pre-historic  tiroes  of  Italy,  it  left  the  oontem* 
porary  history  of  Italy  almost  untouched — ^a  circumstance 
MM  BigDificant  of  the  sunken  oundition  of  Hellenic  history,  as 
it  is  to  be  for  our  sakes  regretted.     Theopompus  of  Chios 
(who  ended  his  work  with  418)  barely  noticed 
in  passing  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Celts ; 
aud  Aristotle  (p.  431),  Clitarchus  (p.  491),  Theophrastus 
(p.  682),  Heradides  of  Pontus  (+  about  450), 
incidentally  mention  particular  events  relating 
to  Rome.    It  is  only  with  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  as 
the  historian  of  Pyrrhus  described  also  his  Italian  wars, 
that  Greek  historiography  becomes  an  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  Rome. 

Among  the  sciences,  that  of  jurisprudence  acquired  an 
inyaluable  basis  in  the  committing  to  writing  of 

^  code,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Twelre 

Tables,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Roman  document  tliat  deserves 
the  name  of  a  book.  The  nucleus  of  the  so-called  leges 
regiae  was  probably  not  much  more  recent  These  wete 
certain  precepts  chiefly  of  a  ritual  nature,  which  rested  upon 
traditional  usage,  and  were  probably  promulgated  to  the 
general  public  under  the  form  of  royal  enactments  by  the 
college  of  pontifices,  which  was  entitled  to  point  out  but 
not  to  prescribe  the  law.  Moreover  it  is  probable  that  from 
the  commencement  of  this  period  the  more  important  de- 
crees of  the  senate — although  not  those  of  the  people — were 
regularly  recorded  in  writing;  for  already  in  the  earliest 
loufliots  between  the  orders  disputes  took  place  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  preservation  (pp.  357,  370). 

While  the  mass  of  writteu  laws  and  documents  thus  in* 
creased,  the  foundations  of  jurieprudenee  in  the 
proper  sense  were  also  firmly  laid.     It  was  ne* 
lessary  that  both  the  magistrates  who  were  annually  changed 
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and  the  jurjmen  taken  from  the  people  should  le  enabled 
to  resort  to  adyisers  {aueicrei)^  who  were  acquainted  with 
^the  course  of  law  and  knew  bow  to  suggest  a  decision  ao 
cordant  with  precedents  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  resting 
on  reasonable  grounds.  The  pontifices  who  were  wont  tc 
be  consulted  bj  the  people  regarding  court-days  and  on  aD 
questions  of  diificult}'  and  points  of  ceremony  relating  tc 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  delivered  also,  when  asked,  couik 
sels  and  opinions  on  other  points  of  law,  and  thns  dcTel- 
oped  in  the  bosom  of  their  college  that  tradition  whidi 
formed  the  basis  of  Roman  private  law,  more  especially  the 
formulae  of  action  proper  for  each  particular 
JJ^^      case.     A  set  of  formulae  whidi  embraced  all 


these  actions,  along  with  a  calendar  wbidi  speci- 
fied the  court-days,  was  published  to  the  people 
about  450  by  Appius  Claudius  or  by  bis  derk, 
Gnaeus  Flavins.  This  attempt,  however,  to 
formulize  a  science,  that  as  yet  hardly  recognised  itself 
stood  for  a  long  time  completely  isolated. 

That  the  knowledge  of  law  and  the  exposition  of  it  were 
even  now  a  means  of  recommendation  to  the  people  and  of 
attaining  offices  of  state,  may  be  readily  conceived,  although 
the  story,  that  the  first  plebeian  pontifex  Publins  Sempro- 
1^  nius  Sophus  (consul  450),  and  the  first  plebeian 

pontifex  maximns  Tiberius  Coruncanius  (consul 
**^'  474),  were  indebted   for  their  honorary  offices 

to  their  knowledge  of  law,  is  probably  rather  a  conjecture 
of  posterity  than  a  statement  of  tradition. 

That  the  real  genesis  of  the  Latin  and  doubtless  also  of 
the  other  Italian  laniruaires  was  anterior  to  this 
period,  and  that  even  at  its  commencemoit  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  complete,  is  evident  from 
the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  however,  have 
been  largely  modernieed  by  their  semi-oral  tradition.  Hiey 
contain  a  number  of  antiquated  words  and  harsh  combina- 
tions, particularly  in  consequence  of  omitting  the  indefbite 
subject ;  but  their  meaning  by  no  means  presents,  like  that 
of  the  Arval  chant,  any  real  difficulty,  and  they  exhibit  ftr 
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more  agreement  with  the  language  of  Gate  than  with  that 
of  the  ancient  litanies.  If  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  centurj  had  difficulty  in  understanding  docu- 
ments of  the  fifth,  the  difficulty  doubtless  proceeded  merely 
from  the  fact  that  there  existed  at  that  time  iu  Rome  no 

real  research,  least  of  all  any  study  of  docu* 
^^>^       m^ts.    On  the  other  hand  it  must  haye  been  at 

this  period,  when  the  exposition  and  the  oompi* 
lation  of  law  began,  that  the  Roman  technical  style  first 
established  itself—a  style  which  at  least  in  its  developed 
shape  is  nowise  inferior  to  the  modem  legal  phraseology  of 
England  in  stereotyped  formulae  and  turns  of  expression, 
endless  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  long-winded  periods ; 
and  which  commends  itself  to  the  initiated  by  its  clearness 
and  precision,  while  the  uninitiated  who  do  not  understand 
it  listen  according  to  their  character  and  humour  with  rev* 

erence,  impatience,  or  chagrin.  Moreover  al 
*^'  this  epoch  began  the  methodical  treatment  ol 
the  native  languages.  About  its  commencement  the  Sabel 
lian  as  well  as  the  Latin  idiom  threatened,  as  we  saw  (p. 
299),  to  become  barbarous,  and  the  mutilation  of  endings 
and  the  corruption  of  the  vowels  and  more  delicate  conso- 
nants spread  on  all  hands,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ro- 
manic languages  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Chris* 
tian  era.  But  a  reaction  set  in  :  the  sounds  which  had  co- 
alesced in  Oscan,  d  and  r,  and  the  sounds  which  had  co- 
alesced in  Latin,  g  and  Ar,  were  again  separated,  and  each 
was  provided  with  its  propei  sign ;  o  and  «,  for  which  from 
the  first  the  Oscan  alphabet  had  lacked  separate  signs,  and 
which  had  been  in  Latin  originally  separate  but  threatened 
to  coalesce,  again  became  distinct^  and  in  Oscan  even  the  t 
was  resolved  into  two  signs  different  in  sound  and  iu  writ* 
ing ;  lastly,  the  writing  again  came  to  follow  more  doeely 
the  pronunciation— the  8  for  instance  among  the  Romans 
being  in  many  cases  replaced  by  r.  Chronological  indica- 
tions point  to  the  fiflh  century  as  the  period  of  this  reao< 
tioa ;  the  Latin  g  for  instance  was  not  yet  in  existence  about 
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Ha  «•        ^^*  ^^^  ^'^  ^  probably  about  500 ;  tlie  fini 
of  the  Papiriaa  dan,  who  called  himself  Papi* 
IM.  riua  instead  of  Papisius,  was  the  conaul  of  418 : 

the  introduction  of  r  instead  of  «  is  attributed 
111  to  Appius  Claudius  (censor  in  442).     Beyond 

doubt  the  re-introduction  of  a  more  delicate  and 
precise  pronunciation  was  connected  with  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  Greek  civiliiation,  which  is  observable  at  this 
'ery  period  in  all  departments  of  Italian  life ;  and,  as  the 
silver  coins  of  Capua  and  Nola  are  far  more  perifect  than 
the  contemporary  <w«ef  of  Ardea  and  Rome,  writing  and 
language  appear  also  to  have  been  more  speedily  and  Adly 
reduced  to  rule  in  the  Campanian  land  than  in  Latium. 
How  little,  notwithstanding  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  the 
Roman  Imiguage  and  mode  <^  writing  had  become  settled 
at  the  close  of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  pre* 
served  from  the  end  of  the  fiilh  century,  in  which  the  grea^ 
est  arbitrariness  prevails,  particularly  as  to  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  m,  d  and  s  in  final  sounds  and  of  n  in  the  body 
of  a  word,  and  as  to  the  distinguishing  of  the  vowels  o  u 
and  0  i,*  It  is  probable  that  the  contemporary  Sabellians 
were  in  these  points  further  advanced,  while  the  Umbriaas 
were  but  slightly  affected  by  the  r^^erating  influence  of 
the  Hellenes. 

In  consequence  of  this  progress  of  jurisprudence  and 
grammar,  elementary  instruction  also,  though  it 
did  not  now  spring  up  for  the  first  Ume,  must 

*  In  the  two  epitaphs,  of  Ludus  Sdpio  consul  in  466,  and  of  theoon- 
Bul  of  the  same  name  in  496,  m  and  d  are  ordinaiil  j  wanting  in 
^^  the  termination  of  cases,  yet  Lumom  and  Onawod  respectively 

occur  once ;  there  occur  Alongside  of  one  another  the  nomina- 
llTes  CameUOf  JUiot;  <joso/,  eewr,  alongside  of  etmaol^  euttor;  mdSim^ 
dttUt,  phirume  {'^piurimi)  hee  (nom.  sing.)  alongside  of  oidi/tt,  ctpU, 
gwii  hie  Rhotaoism  is  ahready  carried  out  competelj ;  we  find  duwoM 
(  —  borwnm),  phirume,  not  as  in  the  chant  of  the  Salii  foedman,  plvaS^ 
ma.  Our  surriving  inscriptions  do  not  in  general  precede  the  age  of 
rhotacism ;  of  the  earlier  usage  only  isolated  traces  occur,  such  as  afWr* 
wards  Aomw,  IoJIm  alongside  of  hwior,  Mcr;  and  the  similar  fenHsine 
pmtnmnina^  Mait>  ( i—  imnm,  numar)  and  iftno  in  recently  foaud  qutaphi 
at  Fraeneste. 
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hare  undergor.e  a  certain  improreinetit.  As  Homer 
the  oldest  Greek,  and  the  Twelve  Tables  was  the  eldest  Ro* 
man,  book,  each  became  in  its  own  land  the  essential  basis 
of  instruction ;  and  the  learning  by  heart  the  juristico»poli1>^ 
ical  catechism  was  a  chief  part  of  Roman  jnveuile  training. 
\Iongsid3  of  the  Latin  **  writing-masters "  {Htierator$9) 
there  were  of  course,  from  the  time  when  an  acquaintance 
with  Greek  was  indispensable  for  every  statesman  and  mer> 
chant;  also  Greek  '*  language-masters  "  {grammaiici)*  partly 
tutor-slaves,  partly  private  teachers,  who  at  their  own  dwell- 
ing  or  that  of  their  pupil  gave  instructions  in  the  reading 
and  spaaking  of  Greek.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  rod 
played  its  part  in  instruction  as  well  as  in  military  dii^ 
dpline  and  in  police.f  The  instruction  of  this  epoch  aa^ 
not  however  have  passed  beyond  the  elementary  stage: 
there  was  no  material  shade  of  difference,  in  a  social  re- 
spect, between  the  educated  and  the  non-educated  Roman. 

That  the  Romans  at  no  time  distinguished  themselves  in 
Exact  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  sciences  is  well 

■"*"**••  known,  and  is  attested,  in  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent epoch,  by  almost  the  only  fact  which  can  be  adduced 
under  this  head  with  certainty — the  regulation  of  the  caien* 
dar  attempted  by  the  decemvirs.  They  wished 
of^SSn^  to  substitute  for  the  previous  calendar  based  on 
^'*  the  old  and  very  imperfect  irieterU  (p.  279)  the 

contemporary  Attic  calendar  of  the  ockteteris^  which  ro 
tained  the  lunar  month  of  29^  days  but  assumed  the  solar 
year  at  865}^  days  instead  of  86d|^,  and  therefore,  without 

*  Litteraior  and  grammatleu9  are  related  nearly  as  demeniaiy 
teadier  and  teacher  of  languages  with  us ;  the  latter  designation  belong- 
ed by  earlier  usage  only  to  the  teacher  of  Greek,  not  to  a  teacher  of  the 
Diother-tongue.  LitUratjs  is  more  recent,  and  denotes  not  a  school 
master  bat  a  man  of  oaltore. 

f  It  if  at  any  rate  a  true  Boman  pioturo,  whieb  Plaotos  (Bacek 
481)  prodioes  aa  a  specimen  of  the  good  old  mode  of  tniiniqg:-* 

ubi  revenme»  dotmtm, 

Cindiculo  praecinctuM  in  sella  apud  magiztntm  admhrm  ; 
8ff  libntm  cum  legeret^  unam  peeeavittet  syttabam, 
Fierd  wrium  tarn  maeuloium,  quam  eti  nutrias  pattium. 
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making  any  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  common  year  <d 
854  days,  intercalated,  not  as  formerly  59  days  every  4 
yesra,  but  90  days  every  8  years.  WiUi  the  same  view  tb 
improvers  of  the  Roman  calendar  intended — ^while  other 
wise  retaining  the  current  calendar — in  the  two  intercalai} 
years  of  the  four  years'  oyde  to  shorten  not  the  intercalar} 
mixithsy  but  the  two  Februaries  by  7  days  each,  and  oanae 
quently  to  fix  that  month  in  the  intercalary  years  at  22  and 
21  days  respectively  instead  of  29  and  ^,  But  want  of 
mathematical  precision  and  theological  scruples,  e^iecially 
in  reference  to  the  annual  festival  of  Terminus  whidi  &^ 
within  those  very  days  in  February,  disarranged  the  intend* 
ed  reform,  so  that  the  Februaries  of  the  intercalary  years 
came  to  be  of  24  and  23  days,  and  thus  the  new  Roman 
solar  year  in  reality  ran  to  366}-  days.  Some  remedy  for 
the  practical  evils  resulting  from  this  was  found  in  the  pnu> 
tice  by  which,  setting  aside  the  reckoning  by  calendar 
months  or  ten  months  (p.  279)  as  now  no  longer  applicable 
from  the  inequality  in  Uie  length  of  the  months,  wherever 
more  accurate  specifications  were  required,  they  reckoned 
by  terms  of  ten  months  of  a  solar  year  of  365  days,  or  by 
the  so-called  ten-month  year  of  304  days.  Over  and  above 
this,  there  '^ame  early  into  use  in  Italy,  especially  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  the  fiurmers'  calendar  based  on  the  Egyp- 

tian  solar  year  of  365^  days  by  Eudoxus  (who 

flourished  366). 
A  higher  idea  of  what  the  Italians  were  able  to  do  hi 

these  departments  is  fumiriied  by  their  works 
and  pSstio  of  structural  and  plastic  art,  which  are  closely 
*^  associated  with  the  mechanical  sciences.     Here 

too  we  do  not  find  phenomena  of  real  originality ;  but  if 
the  impress  of  borrowing,  which  the  plasUc  art  of  Italy 
bears  throughout,  diminishes  its  artistic  interest,  there  gath- 
ers around  it  a  historical  interest  all  the  more  lively,  b^ 
3ause  m  the  one  hand  it  affords  the  most  remarkable  evK 
denoes  of  an  international  intercourse  of  which  other  traces 
have  disappeared,  and  on  the  other  haiid,  amidst  the  well- 
nigh  t^otal  loss  of  the  history  of  the  non-Roman  Italians,  art 
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is  almost  the  sole  surviving  index  of  the  life  and  activity 
which  the  different  peo(>les  displayed.  No  novelty  is  to  be 
reported  in  this  period ;  but  what  we  have  already  shown 
(p.  314)  may  be  illustrated  in  this  period  with  greater  pre- 
cision and  on  a  broader  basis,  namely,  that  the  stimulus  de- 
rived fiom  Greeoe  powerfully  affected  the  Etruscans  and 
ItaliaaB  on  difbrent  sides,  and  called  forth  among  the  former 
a  rich  and  luxurious,  among  the  latter,  where  it  had  any  iii> 
fluence  at  all,  a  more  intelligent  and  genuine,  art. 

We  have  already  shown  how  wholly  the  architecture  of 
Anijitee-  ^  ^^  Italian  lands  was,  even  in  its  earliest 
^"'*'  period,  pervaded  by  Hellenic  elements.     Its  city 

walls,  its  aqueducts,  its  tombs  with  pyramidal  roois,  and  its 
Tuscanic  temple,  are  not  at  all,  or  not  materially,  different 
^  from  the  oldest  Hellenic  structures.    No  trace 

has  been  preserved  of  any  advance  in  architec- 
ture among  the  Etruscans  during  this  period;  we  find 
among  them  neither  any  really  new  reception,  nor  any 
original  creation,  unless  we  ought  to  reckon  as  such  the 
magnificent  tombs,  e.  g,  the  so-called  tomb  of  Porsena  at 
Chiusi  described  by  Varro,  which  vividly  recalls  the  strange 
and  meaningless  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

In  Latium  too,  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the 

republic,  it  is  probable  that  they  moved  solely 

in  the  previous  track,  and  it  has  already  been 

stated  that  the  exercise  of  art  rather  sank  than  rose  with  the 

introduction  of  the  republic  (p.  571).     There  can  scarcely 

be  named  any  Latin  building  of  architectural  importance 

belonging  to  this  period,  except  the  temple  of  Ceres  built  in 

the  Circus  at  Rome  in  261,  which  was  regarded 

ill  the  period  of  the  empire  as  a  model  of  the 

1  uscanic  style.     But  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  a  new 

spirit  appeared  in  Italian  and  particularly  in  Roman  torohl- 

teotare  (p.  571) ;  the  building  of  the  magnificent  aruie&  h» 

gan.    It  is  true  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  pronounce  ths 

-«*         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  Italian  inventions.     It  is  well 

ascertained  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  genesis  of 

Hellenic  drcliiteoture  the  Hellenes  were  not  yet  acquainted 
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with  ihc  arch,  and  therefore  had  to  oontrat  thenuclves  wit) 
'  a  flat  oeiliTig  and  a  sloping  roof  for  their  temples ;  but  th« 
arch  may  very  well  have  been  a  later  invention  of  the  Hei« 
lenes  originating  in  more  scientifio  meehanies ;  aa  indeed  the 
Greek  tradition  refers  it  to  the  natural  philosopher  Demoeri- 
tus  (294-d97).  With  this  priority  of  HeUenio 
over  Roman  arch»building  the  hypotlieflia,  which 
has  been  often  and  perhaps  justly  propounded,  is  quite  com* 
pntible,  that  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Roman  great  doaea^ 
and  that  which  was  afterwards  thrown  over  the  old  Capito- 
line  well-house  (which  originally  had  a  pyramidal  roo^— p. 
306),  are  the  oldest  extant  structures  in  which  the  prindple 
of  the  arch  is  applied ;  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  arched  buildings  belong  not  to  the  regal  but  to  the  re- 
publican period  (p.  157),  and  that  in  the  regal  period  the 
Italians  were  acquainted  only  with  flat  or  overlapped  roofs 
(p.  808).  But  whatever  may  be  thought  aa  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arch  itself,  the  application  of  a  principle  on  a 
great  scale  is  everywhere,  and  particularly  in  architecture, 
at  least  as  important  as  its  first  exposition ;  and  this  appli- 
cation belongs  indisputably  to  the  Romans.  With  die  fifUi 
century  began  the  building  of  gates,  bridget*,  and  aqueducts 
based  mainly  on  the  arch,  which  is  thenceforth  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Roman  names  Akin  to  this  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  form  of  the  round  temple  with  the  dome> 
shaped  roo^  which  was  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  but  was  a 
peculiar  favourite  with  the  Romans  and  was  espeadly  ap- 
plied by  them  in  idie  case  of  their  peculiar  non-Grecian  wor- 
ships, particularly  that  of  Vesta.* 


*  The  round  temple  certainly  was  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  an  inJti^ 
tion  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  house ;  on  the  contrary,  bouse  arcbiteo- 
tire  uniformly  starts  from  the  square  form.  The  later  Roman  theology 
sMOoiated  this  round  form  with  the  idea  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  or  of  the 
universo  surrounding  like  a  sphere  the  central  sun  (Festw «.  rvdundam 
p.  282 ;  Plutarch,  ^i«m.  11 ;  Ovid,  Feat,  tl  267,  teq,).  In  reality  it  rest, 
simply  on  the  fact,  that  the  circular  shape  was  recognised  as  tbe  most 
convenient  and  the  safest  form  of  a  space  destined  for  enclosure  and  ous- 
iody.    That  was  the  rationale  of  the  round  lhB$aMt&i  of  the  Greeks  ai 
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Something  the  sune  may  be  affirmed  as  tnie  of  variout 
•nbordinate,  but  not  on  that  account  unimportant,  perform- 
aaees  in  this  field.  They  do  not  lay  claini  to  originality  or 
artistie  aocompliahment ;  but  the  firmly-jointed  slabs  of  the 
Uoman  streets,  the  indestructible  highways,  the  broad  hard 
ringing  tilee^  the  everlasting  mortar  of  their  buildings,  jtro- 
daim  the  indestructible  solidity  and  the  energetic  vigour  of 
the  Roman  character. 

Like  architectural  art,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  com- 
pletely, the  plastic  and  delineative  arts  were  not 
deHnaattn      SO  much  matured  by  Grecian  stimulus  as  devel^ 
*^  oped  from  Greek  seeds  on  Italian  soil.     We 

have  already  observed  (p.  312)  that  these,  although  only 
younger  sisters  of  architecture,  began  to  develop  themselves 
at  least  in  Etruria,  even  during  the  rc^  period ;  but  their 
principal  development  in  Etruria,  and  still  more 
in  Latium,  belongs  to  the  present  epoch,  as  is 
very  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  those  districts  which  the 
Celts  and  Samnites  wrested  from  the  Etruscans  in  the  course 
of  the  fourth  century  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  prac^ 
tics  of  Etruscan  art.  The  plastic  art  of  the  Tuscans  appliexi 
itself  firsthand  chiefly  to  works  in  terrsrcotta,  in  copper,  and 
In  gold — ^materials  which  were  furnished  to  the  artists  by 
the  rich  strata  of  clay,  the  copper  mines,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Etruria.  The  activity  with  which  mould- 
ing in  clay  was  prosecuted  is  attested  by  the  immense  num» 
ber  of  ba»-relie&  and  statuary  works  in  tetrsrcotta,  with 
which  the  walls,  gables,  and  roots  of  the  Etruscan  temples 
were  formerly  decorated  as  their  still  extant  ruins  show, 

wdlu  of  (^e  nmnd  tttiietare  of  the  Roman  Btore-obamber  or  temple  <d 
(he  Peiuitcs.  It  was  natural,  alao,  (hat  the  fireplace— that  is,  (he  a](ar 
of  Tofta — and  (he  fire^amber— thatis,  the  temple  of  Veeta — should 
be  oonstnicted  of  a  rouud  form,  juat  as  was  done  with  the  cistero  and 
the  well-enclosure  (puteal).  The  round  stjle  of  building  in  itself  vrttf 
Graeco-Italian  as  was  the  square  form,  and  the  former  was  appropriated 
to  (he  8(ore-plaoe  the  latter  to  the  dwelling-house  ;  but  the  arehitcctural 
■Bd  religions  d<)ve1opment  of  the  iimplf  tAo'.o$  into  the  nmnd  (empli 
with  piUars  aiid  oolsmns  was  LstBa. 
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fend  by  the  trade  which  can  be  shown  to  jftTe  exiflled  in 
vuch  artioles  between  Etruris  and  Latiinv.  Casting  \n  cap 
per  occupied  no  inferior  pkoe.  EtruRcan  artists  yentorei. 
to  make  colossal  statues  of  bronse  fifty  ibet  in  height^  and 
Volsiniiy  the  Etruscan  Delphi,  was  said  to  have  possessed 
alK)nt  the  year  489  two  thousand  bronse  atstnes. 
Sculpture  In  stone,  again,  began  in  Etniria,aa 
probably  e  ^ery  where,  at  a  far  later  date,  and  was  preTentod 
from  development  not  only  by  internal  causes,  but  also  by 
the  want  of  suitable  material ;  the  marbles  quarries  of  Luna 
(Carrara)  were  not  yet  opened.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
rich  and  elegant  gold  decorations  of  the  south-Etmscan 
tombs,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  statement  that 
Tyrrhene  gold  cups  were  valued  even  in  Attica.  Gem- 
engraving  also,  although  more  recent,  was  in  various  forms 
practised  in  Etruria.  Equally  dependent  on  the  Greeks, 
but  otherwise  quite  on  a  level  with  the  workera  in  the  plas- 
tic arts,  were  the  Etruscan  designera  and  painters,  who 
manifested  extraordinary  activity  both  in  contour-drawing 
on  metal  and  in  monochromatic  fresco^painting. 

On  comparing  with  this  the  domain  of  the  Italians  prop- 
er, it  appeara  at  firet,  contrasted  with  Xhe  Etn» 
«pd  SnSei-       can  riches,  almost  poor  in  art.    But  on  a  closer 
***°*  view  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  both  the  Sa- 

belltan  and  the  Latin  nations  must  have  had  fiir  more  ca* 
pacity  and  aptitude  for  art  than  the  Etruscans.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  proper  Sabellian  territory,  in  Sabina,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  in  Samnium,  there  are  hardly  found  any  works  of 
art  at  all,  and  even  coins  are  wanting.  But  those  Sabellian 
stocks,  which  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhene  or  lonio 
seas,  not  only  appropriated  Hellenic  art  externally,  like  the 
Etruscans,  but  more  or  less  completely  acclimatised  it 
Even  iu  Velitrae,  where  in  spite  of  the  oonveraion  of  the 
city  into  a  Latin  colony  and  afterwards  into  a  Roman  wnh 
nieipium  the  Volscian  language  and  peculiarities  appear  to 
have  maintained  themselves  longest,  painted  terraKx>tt8S 
have  been  found,  displaying  vigorous  and  charaetoristio  treat* 
ment.    In  Lower  Italy  Lucania  was  to  a  less  degree 
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cDoed  by  Hellenio  art ;  but  in  Gampania  and  in  the  land  of 
the  Brattii,  Sabelliana  and  Hellenes  became  completely  in» 
termingled  not  only  in  language  and  nationality^  but  also 
and  especially  in  art,  and  the  Gampanian  and  Bruttlan  coins 
in  particular  stand  so  entirely  in  point  of  artistic  treatment 
on  a  lerel  with  the  contemporary  coins  of  Greece,  that  the 
inscription  alone  serves  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

It  is  a  fact  less  known,  bnt  not  less  certain,  that  Latium 

also,  while  inferior  to  Etruria  in  the  copiousness 

and  massiyeness  of  its  art,  was  not  inferior  in 
artistic  taste  and  practical  skill.  It  is  true  that  there  the  art 
of  gem-engraving  so  diligently  prosecuted  in  luxurious 
Etruria  is  entirely  wanting,  and  we  find  no  indication  that 
the  Latin  workshops  were^  like  those  of  the  Etrusdtn  gold- 
smiths and  day-workers,  occupied  in  supplying  a  foreign 
demand.  It  is  true  that  the  Latin  temples  were  not  like  the 
Etruscan  overloaded  with  bronze  and  clay  decorations,  that 
the  Latin  tombs  were  not  like  the  Etruscan  filled  with  gold 
ornaments,  and  their  wails  shone  not,  like  those  of  the  Tus- 
can tombs,  with  paintings  of  various  oolonrs*  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  whole  the  balance  does  not  incline  in  fiivour  of 
the  Etruscan  nation*  The  inventlixi  of  the  eflligy  of  Janus, 
which,  like  the  god  himself  may  be  attributed  to  the  Latins 
(p.  224),  is  not  unskilful,  and  is  of  a  more  original  charac- 
ter than  that  of  any  Etruscan  work  of  art  The  activity 
of  celebrated  Greek  masters  in  Rome  is  attested  by  the 
very  andent  temple  of  Ceres ;  the  sculptor  Damophilus, 
who  with  Gorgasus  prepared  the  painted  terra-ootta  figures 
for  it.  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  Demophilus  o( 

Himera,  the  teacher  of  Zeuxis  (about  800). 

The  most  instructive  illustrations  are  furnished 
by  those  branches  of  art  in  which  we  are  able  to  form  a 
comparative  judgment,  partly  from  aroient  testimonies, 
partly  from  our  own  observation.  Of  Latin  works  in  stone 
■carcely  anything  else  survives  than  the  stone  sarcophagus 
of  the  Rombn  consul  Lucius  Scipio,  wrought  at  the  close  of 
this  period  in  the  Doric  style;  but  its  noble  simplicity  putf 
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to  Bhame  all  similar  £<xii8oaii  w^orks.  Hanj  boaatiAd 
broiUEea  of  an  aatique  <Aiaate  style  of  art»  particolarijr  hdp 
mets,  canddabra,  and  the  like  artideia,  have  bera  takea  fiun 
Etnisoan  tombs;  but  whicfa  of  these  works  ia  equal  to 
the  bronxe  she-wolf  erected  in  466  from  the  pn^ 
oeed^  of  fines  at  the  Bnminal  iig-tree  in  ^e  R<k 
man  Forum,  and  still  ferming  'the  finest  ornament  of  the 
Capitol  1  And  that  the  Latin  metal-founders  as  little  skrank 
from  great  enterprises  as  the  £truscanS|  Is  shown  bj  the 
colossal  bronse  figure  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  erected  bj 
Spuriiis  Carviltua  (consul  in  461)  firom  the  melt- 
ed equipments  of  the  Samnites^  the  chiaeUlngs 
of  which  sufficed  to  cast  the  statue  of  the  viotor  that  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  Coloasus ;  this  statue  of  Jupiter  was  Yisi- 
Ue  even  firom  the  Alban  Mount,  Amongst  the  cast  eof^per 
coins  by  fiur  the  finest  belong  to  aouthem  Latidm  ;  the  Bo* 
man  and  Umbrlan  are  tolerable,  the  Etruscan  almost  desti- 
tute of  any  image  and  oAen  really  barbarona.  Tbe  fi^esoo- 
paititiflgs,  which  Gaius  Fabius  executed  in  the  temple  of 
Health  on  the  Gi^itol,  dedicated  in  452»  obtained 
in  design  and  oolouring  the  praise  even  of  cob- 
noisseurs  trained  in  Greek  art  in  the  An^gustan  age;  and  the 
art^enthusiasts  of  tbe  empire  commended  the  fi^escoes  of 
Caere,  but  with  sidll  greater  emphasis  those  of  Rome,  Lami- 
vium^  and  Ardea,  as  master-pieces  of  painting.  Engrayii^ 
on  metaly  which  in  Latium  deesirated  not  the  hand-mirror^ 
as  in  Etruria^  but  tiie  tbilet-casket  with  its  elegsnt  outlines, 
was  practised  to  a  fiir  less  extent  in  Latium  and  almost  ex- 
clusivelj  in  Praeneste»  There  are  excellent  works  of  art 
among  the  copper  mirrors  of  Etruria  as  among  the  caskets 
of  Praeneste ;  but  it  tras  a  work  ef  the  latter  kind,  and  in 
fiu)t  a  work  which  most  probaUy  mginated  in  the  workshop 
of  a  Praenestine  master  at  this  epoch,*  regardibg  which  It 
could  wiUi  truth  be  affirmed  that  scaMely  ar  other  product 

*  NoTios  Flautias  (p.  569)  oast  perhaps  onlj  the  feet  and  tiie  groap 
on  the  lid ;  the  oaskei  itself  may  haye  proceeded  from  an  earlier  artisi^ 
bat  hardly  from  my  other  than  a  Praeaestiiie,  for  the  ase  of  these  cmkt» 
was  sQbstaniiaHy  conaned  to  Praeneits. 
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of  the  graving  of  antiquity  bears  the  stamp  of  an  art  sa 
finished  in  its  beauty  and  characterization,  and  yet  so  per« 
fectly  pure  and  chaste,  as  the  Ficoroni  dsta. 

The  general  character  of  Etruscan  works  of  art  is.  ot 
ciuiTMtet  -rf    ^®  ^^^  hand,  a  sort  of  barbaric  extravagance  in 
material  as  well  as  in  style ;  on  the  other  hand| 


an  utter  absence  of  original  development.  Where 
the  Greek  master  lightly  sketches,  the  Etruscan  disciple 
lavishes  a  scholar's  diligence ;  instead  of  the  light  material 
and  moderate  proportions  of  the  Greek  works,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  Etruscan  an  ostentatious  stress  laid  upon  the 
size  and  costliness,  or  even  the  mere  singularity,  of  the 
work.  Etruscan  art  cannot  imitate  without  exaggerating; 
the  chaste  in  its  hands  becomes  harsh,  the  graceful  effemi- 
nate, the  terrible  hideous,  and  the  voluptuous  obscene ;  and 
these  features  become  more  prominent,  the  more  the  origi« 
nal  stimulus  falls  into  the  background  and  Etruscan  art 
finds  itself  left  to  its  own  resources.  Still  more  surprising 
is  the  adherence  to  traditional  forms  and  a  traditional  style. 
Whether  it  was  that  a  more  friendly  contact  with  Etruria 
at  the  outset  allowed  the  Hellenes  to  scatter  there  the  seeds 
of  art,  and  that  a  later  epoch  of  hostility  impeded  the  in- 
troduction of  the  more  recent  developments  of  Greek  art, 
or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  intellectual  torpor  that 
rapidly  came  over  the  nation  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  art  in  Etruria  remained  substantially  station- 
ary at  the  primitive  stage  which  it  had  occupied  on  its  first, 
entrance.  This,  as  is  well  known,  forms  the  reason  why 
Etruscan  art,  the  stunted  daughter,  was  so  long  regarded 
as  the  mother,  of  Hellenic  att.  Still  more  even  than  the 
rigid  adherence  to  the  style  traditionally  transmitted  in  the 
older  branches  of  art,  the  sadly  inferior  handling  of  those 
branches  that  came  into  vogue  afterwards,  particularly  of 
iculpture  in  stone  and  of  copper-casting  as  applied  to  coins, 
shows  how  quickly  the  spirit  of  Etruscan  art  evaporated. 
Equally  instructive  are  the  painted  vases,  which  are  found 
in  so  enormous  numbers  in  the  later  Etruscan  tombs.  Had 
these  come  into  current  use  among  the  Etruscans  as  early 
26* 
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88  the  metal  plates  decorated  with  contonring  oi  the  pamted 
terra-cottaSy  beyond  doubt  they  would  have  learned  to  mana 
facture  them  at  home  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  a 
quality  at  least  relatively  good  ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
this  luxury  arose,  the  power  of  independent  reproducUou 
wholly  failed — ^as  the  isolated  vases  provided  with  £lrn8- 
oan  inscriptions  show^ — and  they  contented  themselves  with 
buying  instead  of  making  them. 

But  even  within  Etruria  there  appears  a  f\irther  remark* 
North  ^^^®  distinction  in  artistic  development  between 

Etnuoaii  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  It  is  South 
Etrunaa  Etruria,  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Caere^ 
Tarquiniiy  and  Volci,  that  has  preserved  the  great 
treasures  of  art  which  the  nation  boasted,  especially  in 
frescoes,  temple  decorations,  gold  ornaments,  and  painted 
vases.  Northern  Etruria  is  far  inferior ;  no  painted  tomb, 
for  example,  has  been  found  to  the  north  of  Chiusi,  The 
most  southern  Etruscan  cities,  Veii,  Caere,  and  Tarquinii, 
were  accounted  in  Roman  tradition  the  primitive  and  chief 
seats  of  Etruscan  art ;  the  most  northerly  town,  Volater* 
rae,  with  the  largest  territory  of  all  the  Etruscan  commu- 
nities, stood  most  of  all  aloof  from  art.  While  a  Greek 
semi-culture  prevailed  in  South  Etruria,  Northern  Etruria 
was  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  culture.  The  causes  of 
this  remarkable  contrast  may  be  sought  partly  in  differ- 
ences of  race — South  Etruria  being  lai^ely  peopled  in  all 
probability  by  non-Etruscan  elements  (p.  169) — partly  in 
the  varying  intensity  of  Hellenic  influence,  which  must 
have  made  itself  very  decidedly  felt  at  Caere  in  particular. 
The  fact  itself  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  more  injurious  on 
Ihat  account  must  have  been  the  early  stibjugation  of  the 
southern  half  of  Etruria  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans 
feing — which  there  began  very  early— of  Etruscan  art 
What  Northern  Etruria,  confined  to  its  own  eflfbrts,  was 
able  to  produce  in  the  way  of  art,  is  shown  by  the  oopper 
ooins  which  mainly  belong  to  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  Etruria  to  glance  at  Latiiim, 
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The  latter,  it  is  true,  created  no  new  art ;  it  waa 
2u!telii.  i'cs<^^^^  fof  &  ^  ^^'^^  epoch  of  culture  to  de- 
velop on  the  basis  of  the  arch  a  new  architecture 
different  from  the  Hellenic^  and  then  to  unfold  in  harmony 
urith  that  architecture  a  new  style  of  sculpture  and  paint 
ing.  Latin  art  is  nowhere  original  and  often  insigniiioant ; 
but  the  fresh  sensibility  and  the  discriminating  tact,  which 
appropriate  what  is  good  in  others,  constitute  a  high  artistio 
merit.  Latin  art  seldom  became  barbarous,  and  in  its  best 
produ  ;ts  it  comes  quite  up  to  the  level  of  Greek  technicaj 
execution.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  art  of  Latium, 
at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  had  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
the  certainly  earlier  Etruscan  (p.  312) ;  Varro  may  be  quite 
right  in  supposing  that,  previous  to  the  execution  by  Greek 
artists  of  the  clay  figures  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  (p.  607), 
only  ^  Tuscanic  ^  figures  adorned  the  Roman  temples ;  but 
that,  at  all  events,  it  was  mainly  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Greeks  that  led  Latin  art  into  its  proper  channel,  is  sel^ 
evident,  and  is  very  obviously  shown  by  these  very  statues 
as  well  as  by  the  Latin  and  Roman  coins.  Even  the  ap- 
plication of  graving  on  metal  in  Etruria  solely  to  the  toilet 
mirror,  and  in  Latium  solely  to  the  toilet  casket,  indicates 
the  diversity  of  the  art-impulses  that  affected  the  two  lands. 
it  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  exactly  at  Rome 
that  Latin  art  put  forth  its  freshest  vigour;  the  Roman 
as9e9  and  Roman  denarii  are  far  surpassed  in  fineness  and 
taste  of  workmanship  by  the  Latin  copper,  and  the  rare 
Latin  silver,  coins,  and  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
design  belong  chiefly  to  Praeneste,  Ardea,  and  Lanuvium. 
This  accords  completely  with  the  realistic  and  sober  spirit 
of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  already  described—- 
a  spirit  which  can  hardly  have  prevailed  with  equal  inten* 
nty  in  other  parts  of  Latium,  But  in  the  course  cf  the 
fifUi  century,  and  espedally  in  the  second  half  of  it,  ther<) 
was  a  mighty  activity  in  Roman  art.  This  was  the  epoch, 
in  which  the  construction  of  the  Roman  arches  and  Roman 
roads  began ;  in  which  works  of  art  like  the  she-wolf  of 
the  Capitol  originated ;  and  in  which  a  distinguished  mac 
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of  an  old  Roman  pairieian  dan  took  up  his  pencil  to  eon 
beliiah  a  newly  oonatnicted  temple  and  thenoe  reoeived  the 
honorary  surname  of  the  '^  Painter.''  Thia  was  not  acci- 
dent. Every  great  age  laysita  grasp  on  all  the  powers  of 
man;  and,  rigid  as  were  Roman  manners,  strict  atf  waa 
Roman  police,  the  impulse  reeeived  by  the  Roman  hargessea 
as  masters  of  the  peninsula  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by 
Italy  united  for  the  first  time  as  one  state,  became  as  evident 
in  the  stimulus  giren  to  Latin  and  espedally  to  Roman  art^ 
as  the  moral  and  political  decay  of  the  Etruscan  nation  waa 
evident  in  the  dedine  of  art  in  Etruria.  As  the  mighty 
national  vigour  of  Latium  subdued  the  weaker  nataona^  it 
impreased  its  imperishable  stamp  alao  on  b^nnae  and  oa 
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THE  PATRICIAN  CLAUDU, 

[Tliffl  paper,  wbieh  was  subjoined  to  the  fonner 
•diMon  of  the  History  as  exhibiting  the  grounds  whioh  had 
Indnoed  Dr.  Mommsen  to  modify  the  views  given  in  that  and 
the  earlier  German  editions  regarding  Appins  daodios  the  do- 
eemTir  and  Appins  OUadias  the  censor,  may  retain  a  place  here 
as  more  fnlly  explaining  tlie  views  now  embodied  in  the  tezL 
It  was  read  at  the  sitting  of  the  Prussian  Acad^ny  on  Maroh  4| 
1861,  and  has  rinee  been  reprinted  among  tlie  anther's  .fi^mtieAs 
F^iokungm^    1  haye  given  it  almost  entire. — Til] 

The  pntrioian  dan  of  the  Olandii,  probably  one  of  the  (f&ntei 
maiore$^  played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  B4»Qe  for  five 
hmidred  years.  Oar  oljeot  in  this  inquiry  is  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  estimate  of  its  political  position. 

We  are  aecnstcMtned  to  regard  this  Olandian  ff€n$  as  the  veiy 
ittCtfnation  of  the  patridate,  and  its  leaders  as  the  champions  ci 
the  aristocratic  party  and  of  the  oonservatiTes  in  opposition  to 
the  plebeians  and  the  democrats;  and  this  view,  in  fact,  already 
pervades  the  works  whioh  form  onr  authorities.  In  Uie  little, 
indeed,  whioh  we  possess  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  particularly  in  the  numerous  writings  of  Cicero,  there 
occurs  no  hint  of  the  kind ;  for  the  circumstance  that  Oicero  in 
one  special  instance  (ad  Fam,  iii.  7,  5X  when  treating  of  the 
persons  of  Appins  and  Lentulus,  nses  Appietas  and  LentuliUu 
as — what  the^y  were — snperlaitve  types  of  the  Boman  nobility, 
by  no  means  falls  under  this  category.  It  is  in  livy  that  wc 
first  meet  with  the  view  which  is  now  onrreDt.    At  the  very 
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beginning  of  hia  work  the  Olandii  are  introdnced  as  ihefamQia 
ttiperbmima  ae  emdelimma  in  plebem  Bomanam  (ii.  56X  and 
throughoat  the  first  decad,  whenever  an  ultra  aristocrat  i^  need- 
ed, a  Olandins  appears  on  tlie  stage.  For  instance,  the  very  firsi 
oonsul  of  this  name,  Appins  Oiaodins  consul  in  259,  is  contrasted 
with  the  gentle  Servilius  as  vehementit  ingeniitir  (ii.  23  ieq,)^ 
and  it  was  no  fanlt  of  his  that  on  the  secession  of  the  plebs  to 
the  Sacred  Mount  the  qanrrel  was  not  decided  by  arms  QL  29). 
The  next  consul  of  this  gen$^  in  288,  vehemently  opposes  the 
Pnblilian  law  as  to  the  election  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by 
the  tribes,  while  his  colleagne— on  this'  occanon  a  Qninctius— 
▼ainly  counsels  moderation  (ii.  56),  The  third  consul  O.  Chia- 
dius,  in  294,  nnreasonably  obstrncts  the  law  for  preparing  a  na- 
ttonnl  code,  which  his  colleague  of  the  Valerian  gent  had  riiortly 
before  his  glorious  death  promised  to  the  people  Qiu  19) ;  and 
altliough  thi:4  O.  Olandius,  as  compared  with  the  still  more  hate- 
ful decemvir  Appins,  |days  a  mediating  and  conciliatory  part,  he 
afterwards  in  the  dispute  regarding  the  canf^vm  contends  for 
the  most  extreme  aristocrstio  view  (iv.  6).  The  son  of  the  de- 
oemvir,  who  was  military  tribune  in  880,  although  there  it 
nothing  to  be  t<>ld  about  him,  is  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out mention  of  his  hereditary  hatred  t<»wanls  the  tribunes 
and  the  plebs  (iv.  86).  The  same  character  is  ascribed  on  dlf 
ferent  occasions  to  the  grandson  of  the  decemvir,  who  was  mili" 
tary  tribune  in '  861  and  perhaps  oonsul  in  406  (iv.  48,  v.  2 — 6, 
20) ;  and  in  the  discussions  on  the  licinio-Sextian  laws  a  de* 
tailed  defence  of  the  government  of  the  nobility  is  plar«d  in  his 
month  (vi  40, 41,  comp.  vii.  6).  Lastly,  on  occasion  of  the  cen- 
sori^hip  of  Oaecns  the  annalist  once  more  anms  up  the  roll  of  the 
Olaudian  nns  (ix.  84). 

The  Clandii  are  treated  in  a  similar  style  by  Dionysius  on 
those  same  occasions  and  a  number  of  others :  it  is  needless  to 
•nnmerate  here  the  several  passages,  or  to  dwell  on  the  speechei 
in  the  senate  attributed  to  them,  so  intolerable  fh>m  their  in- 
sipid wordiness. 

The  authors  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Valerius  Maximns  and 
VelleiuB,  naturally  indulge  in  no  invectives  against  the  Olandiaa 
honse ;  but  Tacitus  again  speaks,  Just  like  livy  and  Dionysiui^ 
of  the  9€ttu  atquB  insita  Olaudiae  familias  miper^ia  (Aw^,  L  4) ; 
snd  Snetonins  in  his  Lives  of  the  Caesars  (Tib,  2)  says  8*411  more 
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«tpre«l7,  Ihat  all  the  patrician  daadii,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  tribune  of  the  people  P.  Olodios,  had  been  conserrativf 
{aptimate$)  and  the  moet  zealoiw  champions  of  the  standing  an^ 
power  of  the  patriciate  as  opposed  to  the  plebs.  These  testi- 
monies add  no  strength  to  the  proof.  The  later  Romans  de- 
rived their  yiews  of  men  and  things  nnder  the  republic  entirel^r 
from  livy — that  remarkabla  writer,  who,  standing  on  the  ooo« 
lines  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  still  possessed  on  the  one  hand 
the  republican  inspiration  without  which  the  history  of  the 
Koman  republic  could  not  be  written,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  refined  culture  of  the  Augustan 
age  to  work  up  the  older  annals,  which  were  uninteresting  in 
conception  and  rude  in  composition,  into  an  elegant  narrative 
written  in  good  I^tin.  The  combination  of  these  qualities  pro- 
duced a  book  which  is  still  as  readable  now  as  it  was  weD-nigh 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  this  must  be  reckoned  no  mean 
praise ;  but  the  annals  of  Livy  are  no  more  a  history  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term — ^in  the  sense  in  which  Polybins  wrote  history 
*than  the  annals  of  Fabius.  A  certain  systematic  aim  is  ob- 
aervable  in  his  work ;  but  that  aim  is  not  historical,  tracing  the 
causes  and  effects  of  things ;  it  is  poetical,  demanding  a  narratire 
unbroken  by  historic  doubts,  and  requiring  representative  men 
«nd  more  particularly  leading  champions  of  the  political  parties. 
Thus  he  needed,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  liberal -conservative 
Valerii,  a  prototype  of  the  prond  patrician  clans;  and,  if  be  and 
in  like  manner  Dionydns — ^whether  after  the  precedent  of  some 
earlier  annalist,  or  of  their  own  choice  (a  point  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  advert)— have  used  the  Olaudii  for  this  purpoee, 
their  representations  roust  not  be  held  as  absolutely  binding  on 
the  historical  inquirer.  Materials  for  a  revision  of  their  jndg« 
mentin  this  respect  are  not  wholly  wanting:  in  fact,  firom  the 
honesty  with  which  Livy  reproduces  the  positive  acoounts  which 
lay  before  him,  most  of  the  materials  of  this  nature  have  been 
preserved  by  him,  while  Dionysius  with  his  aflbctation  of  criti* 
oal  sagacity  has  in  this  instance  effaced  every  trace  of  the 
genuine  truth. 

Among  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Olauduin  getu 
nothing  strikes  us  so  much  as  the  fact,  that  no  notable  patrician 
clan  has  given  to  the  community  so  few  famous  warriors  as  the 
Olaudian  bouse,  although  it  flourished  for  so  many  centuries 
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8ii«toiiiQt*  records  nnofkg  flie  hoooim  of  tbe  dan  alx  \ 
and  two  ovations ;  of  the  former  fonr  can  be  pointed  oat  witt 
eertaintj-,  vis.  that  of  Appins  Orassoa  over  tiie  Fioentea  ia  486j 
tliat  of  Gains  Nwo  over  Hasdnibal  in  647,  that  of  GmoB  Poksher 
over  the  Isfcrians  and  lignrians  in  577,  and  that  of  Appis 
Pnloher  over  the  Salassi  in  611 ;  of  the  latter  ove^  Tis.  that  of 
Appins  over  the  Oelttberians  in  680;  the  missing  trnimphor 
missiag  ovation  was  perhaps  that  of  the  dictator  in  892.  Biil» 
AS  is  well  known,  there  was  not  among  the  Romans  one  general 
in:  ten  trinmphators;  and  of  the  triamphs  jnst  named  one  aloos 
commemorated  an  important  military  socoessr-tiie  gain  «f  the 
batUe  of  tela  by  the  two  consols  M.  LI  vios  snd  C.  ^ero ;  the 
latter,  moreover,  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  patiip 
dan  hpnse  little  spoken  of  In  the  repnblican  period,  the  daodii 
Neronesu  Among  the  Clandii  proper  there  is  not  a  nngie  tolr 
dier  of  note,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  most  important  of 
them  did  not  owe  their  reputation  to  their  servioea  in  the  field. 
How  far  different  wds  the  ca^e  with  the  noble  honses  <rf  equal 
standiog  witJi  the  Claadii,  aach  as  the  Fabii,  Aemiiii,  Oomeliil 
On  the  other  hand,  no  gem  of  tlie  Roman  nobility  displayed 
ao  mnch  aotivity  in  science  and  literatore  fi-om  the  earliest  times 
as  the  Olauditm  house.  From  the  decemvir  Appina  ClaudJus 
proceeded,  as  is  well  known,  the  Roman  code  of  law,  whidi,  as 
the  oldest  Roman  book,  as  modelled  after  the  laws  of  Solon,  and 
as  iadndlng  the  earliest  calendar  that  was  publidy  promulgated, 
exerdsed  in  a  literary  and  scient^o  point  of  view  the  deepeat 
and  most  permanent  influence.  To  the  aohieveinents  of  the 
eenaor  Appius  Claudius  in  this  respect  we  sliall  return.  Even  in 
subsequent  times,  when  culture  was  general,  there  are  varioos 
evidences  that  the  patridan  Olaudii  continued  to  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  fidence.  I  may  refer  to  the  different  aedileahips 
>f  men  of  this  geMy  which  form  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  tho- 
atire ;  to  the  adept  in  the  Greek  mysticism  whe  was  contempo- 
mry  with  Cicero,  Appins  Claudius  consul  in  700,  and  his  £le«- 
siaian  Propylaenm,  the  votive  in8eriptii>n  of  which  haa  bean  !•> 
oontlj^  found  ;t  and  to  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  <}iaadia^ 


*  n(.  1 :  Palrieia  gent  daudia^dmodetriginta  conndaitit,  didatmrmt  fuiiM^m 
tmmrat  ttptem^  triumphs  Has  (or  ««pC0iii),  dutat  dftaHonet  judtfia  at ,     • 
t  Obrp.  Ifucr.  Lai.  L  a  SlSi 
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Mlb  of  wtom  chertfbed  a  deeper  interent  in  pLUologj  and 
archaeology  than  is  ooramon  with  princely  diUttantL 

It  will  be  allowed  that  neither  of  these  oheervatiomi  tells  ex* 
aetly  in  favour  of  the  onrrent  view  of  the  dnndian  family.  Tha 
aristocratie  party  at  all  tiinee  set  a  higher  Talne  on  inarttal  prow* 
ess  than  on  mental  gifts;  democracy  on  the  c(«trary,  and  above 
all  tlie  Roman  democracy  down  to  a  late  age,  soaght  its  sphere 
in  the  Fornm  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sword,  and  found  powerful 
lenrers  in  soience  and  art.  How  is  all  this  reconcilable  with  the 
fomdUa  wpeMmma  at  orvddMma  in  pleb&m  Efmanam  f  And 
▼arions  other  considerations  might  be  adduced.  The  statement 
that  the  Olandii  only  migrated  to  Rome  in  the  sixth  jear  after  the 
azpnlrion  of  the  kings  is  not  merely  untrustworthy  as  to  date, 
but  decidedly  at  Tarianee  with  the  requirements  of  republican 
state  law ;  moreover  the  Clandian  geM^  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  Roman  tribe,  and  which  appears  at  an  early  date  in  the  Fasti, 
cannot  possibly  have  migrated  to  Rome  at  so  recent  a  period. 
But,  apart  from  the  date,  the  fiiot  itself  of  the  migration  of  the 
Olaudii  from  Sabiaa  is  attested  by  a  highly  credible  family  tra- 
dition; and  it  is  a  surprising  circumstance  that  this  same  patri- 
cian clan,  which  was  almost  the  only  one  to  preserve  and  to 
value  the  recollection  of  its  having  come  from  abroad,  should 
have  fkimished  the  champion  of  the  native  patrlciane.  The 
Cnaudii,  too,  were  almost  the  only  patrician  peM  which  had  a 
counterpart  of  the  same  name  and  of  kindred  origin  among  the 
old  plebeian  nobility ;  *  for  that  more  thtm  a  mere  nominal  kin- 
ship was  assumed  to  exist  between  the  patridrn  Olandii  and 
the  plebeian  Marcslli,  is  attested  by  the  competing  claims  of  the 
two  honses  in  the  case  of  heritages  psseing  to  gmOtim  (Oic.  di 
Ofat.  \.  89, 17(i>.  One  would  think  that  this  relation  roost  have 
oonstitnted  a  connecting  bond  between  the  patrician  Olandii  and 
the  plebs  rather  than  the  reyerse. 

But  general  considerations  of  this  sort  do  not  determine  the 
matter.  The  question  depends  on  the  political  portion  which 
the  prominent  men  of  the  Olandian  g&M  took  up,  and  by  which 
they  detennined  that  of  the  whole  dan,  so  &r  as  in  the  case  ol 
(lie  latter  we  can  speak  of  sudi  a  position  at  alL  Now  of  snob 
prcninenl  men  the  CSandian  dan  in  the  earliw  centuries  of  the 

*  9b*  y  stiuil  alone  wore  in  the  same  pceltloa. 
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npuUie  prodnoed  two,--AppiiM  tibe  DeoemTir  nnd  Appiw  tbt 
Censor:  of  the  other  ClRadii  of  this  epoch  we  know,  Jajiiig 
■side  idle  inventioDs,  Just  about  as  maeh  as  we  know  of  the 
Egyptian  kings— their  names  and  their  Tears  of  office.  We  fdiall 
have  to  tteat  accordingly  in  the  first  instance  of  the  two  fonner, 
and  then  to  subjoin  what  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  hi  less  im- 
portant Clandii  of  later  regular  history. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  annals  which  have  reached  us 
regarding  the  Ap.  Olandios  who  was  consul  in  988  and  decem- 
vir in  803  can  certainly  make  no  daim  to  historioal  credibility, 
and  are  still  more  corrupted  and  disfigured  than  other  acooonta 
of  the  same  epoch.  Authors,  who  record  under  the  year  S84 
tlie  death  of  the  man  who  was  decemvir  twenty  years  after- 
awards,  will  receive  credit  from  nobodj  when  tliey  report  his 
speeches  in  the  Forum  and  the  senate  and  the  history  of  tiis  ira- 
peacliment  Yet  the  meet  important  facta  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  are  as  little  doubtful  tm  the  Twelve  Tables 
tliems>elves ;  and  io  this  onse  it  is  not  diffionlt  to  separate  a  his- 
torical kernel  from  the  loose  tissue  of  &ble.  First  of  all,  it  is 
clear  and  undisputed  that  the  committal  of  the  public  law  to 
writing  was  a  measure  directed  against  the  patrician  msgistrates 
and  consequently  against  the  patrician  government  itself.  More- 
over, it  ia  no  le^^  certain  that  the  decemvirs  were  not  all  paferi- 
cians.  For,  if  there  is  anything  good  and  reliaUe  in  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  ua,  the  list  of  magistrates  is  so ;  and  we 
know  also  the  patrician  clans  sufficiently  to  be  certain  that, 
while  the  decemvirs  first  nominated  were  all  patricians,  ai  those 
elected  in  804  at  least  the  three  described  by  Dionysins  (z.  58) 
as  plebeian,  and  probably  two  others-— or,  in  other  words,  one- 
half— were  plebeians.  The  drenmstance  tliat  Livy  in  his  aarra- 
ivo  itself  says  nothing  of  the  quality  of  the  members  of  thb  col- 
/Dge,  and  afterwards  in  a  speech  fiv.  8)  calls  all  the  decamvira 
patriciana,  is  of  no  moment.  ISiebuhr,  who  did  not  fail  to  sec 
the  conclusive  force  of  the  evidence  in  fivour  of  the  i^beian 
character  of  a  portion  of  the  second  deoemvirfi,  supposed  (and 
Schwegler  assents  to  his  view)  that  the  first  and  second  decem- 
virate  were  difllsrent  in  kind,~the  former  being  an  eztraordin* 
ary  legialative  comroiBslon,  the  latter  a  college  of  arohons  cr 
ganlsed  as  a  permanent  institution  and  composed  of  both  orders. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  all  tradition,  aa  well  as  to  sL 
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proKabflity;  tiie  two  8«ts  of  magistrates  oocarring  In  so  elosi 
•cocession,  both  occapied  with  the  preparation  of  the  legal  codei 
and  both  comprehended  nnder  the  same  title  dee0rrmn  eonmdari 
imperio  Ugiinu  tcribundh  in  the  roll  of  ma^strates,  mnst  have 
been  in  oonatttutSonal  law  homogeneous.  Oonseqoentlj  nothing 
remains  bnt  the  Hypothesis  that  the  deoemvirate  stood  open  from 
the  first  to  both  orders;  and  this  view  is  neoessarily  demanded 
by  the  analogy  of  the  military  tribunate  comulaH  potentate.  For 
the  essential  featares— the  sobstitntion  of  a  larger  nnmber  of 
ma^trates  for  the  pair,  and  the  assigning  to  these  magistrates 
not  the  title  and  rank  of  oonsnl  witli  the  relative  honours  (right 
to  oelebrate  a  triumph  and  to  carry  images  of  anoestors),  but 
only  delegated  consular  power— are  common  to  the  military 
tribunate  and  the  decemvirate ;  and,  as  the  military  tribunate 
was  notoriously  organised  in  this  way  Just  in  order  to  make  the 
supreme  msgtstraey,  but  not  the  highest  honours  of  that  ma- 
gistracy, accessible  to  the  plebeians,  the  decemvirate  cannot  well 
be  conceived  otherwise  than  common  firom  the  first  to  both 
orders.  The  fact  thst  the  first  college  consisted  exclusively  oi 
patricians  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  bnt  agreeable 
to  all  analogy ;  the  military  tribunate  in  like  manner,  although 
always  eommon  in  law,  remained  practically  for  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Lastly,  LIvy  himself  narrates  the 
course  of  the  matter  as  if  the  plebs  had  demanded  at  first  a  com- 
mission composed  of  plebeians,  and  then  one  in  which  the  two 
orders  were  to  be  mixed  (ill  9,  5 ;  iii.  81,  7  plebeiae  legea)^  and 
yet  t!ie  ten  commissioners  were  at  last  chosen  from  the  patri- 
oiians :  placet  creari  decemnroe^-'admiiieerenturne  plebeiy  ecntrth 
9enia  aliquamdiu  fmt;  peetremo  eoneeetum  patribue^  mode  ne 
2m  Irilia  de  Aw/Uino  aUae^e  eaeratae  legee  abrogarentur  (ill 
81).  It  is  eany  to  see  how  the  older  view  has  here  been  not 
really  altered,  bnt  merely  obaonred  by  the  omission  of  the  cir- 
eumstanoe  that  the  plebeians  carried  their  demand  for  the  ap« 
polntroent  of  a  mixed  magistracy.  What  was  true  of  the  elec- 
tion, vis.,  that  patricians  cnly  were  fixed  upon,  was  erroneously 
leferred  to  the  institution  itself— an  error  which  might  be  the 
more  readily  excused,  as  the  point  related  not  to  a  magistracy 
that  was  often  to  recur,  but  to  a  college  which  was  to  finish 
within  its  year  of  office  the  compilation  of  the  code  for  whiob 
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prepaiatioos  had  long  been  making,  and  oonaequentlj  was  lo  he 
elected  only  onee. 

If  we  refieoton  these  mireljr-eetahliahed  £iOto,  finti  thattbe 
obtaining  of  a  written  body  of  law  was  in  itself  a  seTore  detet 
of  the  nobility,  and  seoondly,  that  men  of  both  ordera  mtgkt  ha 
and  were  plaoed  on  the  leg^tiTe  eommiasioirand  theeliglbililf 
of  tlie  plebeians  to  the  saprane  maglstraoy  was  in  its  eaaa  fint 
legally  and  praetioally  reoogpiiied,  it  is  plainly  prepoetavos  to 
make  the  head  of  the  deoemvirate  the  leader  of  the  patricten 
party.  ThiSi  however,  is  what  I^Ty  has  done ;  bat  that  the 
older  annals^  eharaofeerised  by  lest  of  litensry  taste  and  hj  a 
more  vivid  realieatioa  of  the  matters  whioh  they  narrafcei  did 
not  give  any  snch  version^  may  be  proved  from  his  own  pages. 
He  introdaoes  liis  narrative  of  the  seeond  deoemvirate  by  the 
remark  that  anew  spirit  had  possessed  Apj^ns  and  tlie  fnrieos 
patrletan  had  aU  at  once  become  a  mobHx>nrcier  {ptMoel^  iiL 
88) — that,  snrronnded  by  the  leading  men  of  the  plebs,  the  Da- 
ellli  and  Icilii,  he  had  appeared  in  the  Foram,  and  had  by  vile 
demagogic  arts  carried  hia  re^leoticm  for  the  next  year  and  the 
nomination  of  men  of  little  standing  as  his  eolleagvea  (iu-  M)* 
By  this  view  livy  thenceforth  abides  on  the  wh(^e,  atthongh  he 
now  and  again  iSalls  back  on  the  earlier,  representing  the  decem- 
virs for  instance  aa  afterwards  appearing  with  a  retinne  of  yonag 
patrimans  and  perpetrating  their  deeds  of  violence  nnder  its  prot- 
tection  (ill.  87).  This  new  spirir,  whidi  is  alleged  to  have 
strangely  taken  possession  of  Appins  at  the  cloae  of  808,  li 
evidently  none  other  than  that  which  has  been  eliminated 
from  his  character  by  ther  miarepresentationa  of  later  histo- 
rians but  is  ascribed  to  him  by  the  earBer  annals  generally, 
and  alone  befits  the  part  that  he  played— the  spirit  of  a  paU^ 
eian  demagogne  who  ends  as  a  tyrant  to  patricians  aa  well  as 
plebeians.  How  mneh  in  the  story  of  hie  &11  is  hittoried,  aod 
what  may  have  been  the  real  inddents  of  the  process  of  Ver* 
ginia — the  mnrder  ci  Siccina  seems  to  have  been  a  kte  adili- 
tfon-'^annot  of  oonrse  be  ascertained,  and  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parstive  indifference ;  bat  the  import  of  that  story  of  Vecginia, 
given  in  Diodoros  and  consequently  prooeeding  6rom  F^bio^ 
may  be  easily  perceived,  and  is  significant  enougli,  even  ahonld 
It  be  an  invention.  The  nnjost  Judicial  sentence  pronotmoed.  in 
his  own  personal  interest,  not  in  that  of  his  order,  the  coming 
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flirwwd  of  ibe  ooDiplalsant  aooomxnodatiiig  retdaer,  tlie  greedy 
lost  from  which  the  bargfaer-maid^n  only  saves  her  honour  in 
deatii^-Ute«e  are  well-known  traits  in  the  piotnre  of  the  ancient 
<yra«tntit;  and,  in  fact,  the  charge  of  nsnrping  the  tifr(Bumi§  k 
bronght  np  very  distinctlj  in  many  passages  by  Liyy  against  the 
aeoond  decemvirs  generally  (lii.  86 ;  dteem  regwn  9p€me$  &rat,  e 
n ;  id  tero  rtfffw/m  hand  dubie  videri,  e.  Z9;  decern  Tbr^mm 
The  emperor  Olaodins  also  speaks  of  deeennDinde  regnum  on  the 
Lyona  Tables,  i.  88).  There  was  certainly  good  reason  also  for 
placing  the  demagogic -^«im  of  the  IcUii  in  the  fufegronitd  both 
at  the  second  election  of  Appins  and  at  the  catastrophe.  The 
oldest  annals,  written  in  a  patrician  spirit,  showed  at  thid  point 
*^when  they  were  compelled  to  relute  the  momentons  victory 
of  the  plebs  over  the  nobility — by  an  instmctive  example,  what 
fmit  the  people  themselves  derived  from  sach  a  SQCcess  of  the 
popular  party;  bow  every  demagogoe  naturally  tnms  into  a 
tyrant;  bow  the  honest  plebeian,  who  bad  helped  to  place  Ap- 
fnos  in  the  judgment  seat,  himself  suffered  roost  at  the  hands  of 
the  judge ;  and  how  the  plebs,  thoroughly  cured  of  its  blindness 
by  such  consequences  of  its  own  act,  took  up  arms  against  the 
self-constituted  tyrant,  was  brought  back  by  its  true  a'*i>tocratic 
protectors,  the  Valerii  and  Horatii,  to  that  old  constitution 
which  could  alone  give  happiness,  and  at  length  received  from 
them  as  a  free  gift  the  real  prize  for  which  the  plebs  had  con- 
tended, but  which  the  demagogaes  who  had  torned  tyrants  had 
neglected  to  confer — ^the  ocmpletion  of  the  legal  code.  This  no 
doubt  is  not  history ;  but  it  approaches  nearer  to  reality  than 
the  well- written  but  ill-concocted  epideixie  of  Livy. 

Bespecting  Appins  Claudius  Oaecns,  censor  in  442,  consul  in 
447  and  458,  the  accounts  are  both  more  trustworthy  and  more 
copious.  Niebnhr  has  already  formed  a  judgment  substantially 
correct  regarding  him,  and  I  have  in  my  history  of  Rome  given 
a  short  sketch  of  him,  in  the  main  outlines  of  which  I  have  no 
occasion  to  make  any  change,  although,  in  consequence  of  my 
not  then  possessing  an  insight  irto  the  very  pecaliar  character 
of  tlie  traditional  accounts  of  the  Claudii,  there  frre  various  mis- 
a]j|xrehen8ions  in  the  details.  He  was  not  only  no  representa- 
tive of  conservative  tendencies,  bat  a  decided  revolutionist, 
akbongh  he  employed  the  forms  and  handles  ftirnished  by  the 
constitution  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  it.    Let  us  briefly 
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r9Ti«wUi6M0OQnt8  handed  down  in  regsfd  to  him.  FlntofAll| 
tlie  itory  of  his  blindnasi  has  pMhcpt  ariten  flo.elj  from  tiia 
miaaodentaDdiog  ti  a  samame.  That  the  eorroit  story,  which 
represents  him  as  stmek  with  blindness  by  Hovoles  on  aooonnt 
of  a  saorilegioas  offenoe  committed  io  his  oonsorship  of  442^  is 
ahs:ird  io  referenoe  to  a  man  who  was  twice  afterwards  oonso!, 
has  long  been  seen ;  snd  it  is  also  evident  that  the  verdon  of 
Diodoros  (zx.  lOX  sooording  to  whioh  he  fngned  himself  blind 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a  suitable  pretext  for  keeping  aloof 
from  the  senate  wiiioh  was  hostile  to  him,  is  simply  a  seoond 
absurdity  which  has  arisen  out  of  a  peroeption  of  the  first.  The 
▼lew  now  usually  adopted,  that  Appius  had  grown  blind  in  his 
old  age,  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  Oupitoline  Fasti,  which  already 
under  44fl  register  him  as  Ap.  OlatMui  C.f.  Ap.  n.  CaecvM;  ibr, 
as  they  distinctly  specify  surnames  aoquirsd  after  entering  on 
office  as  such  (recording,  for  instance,  in  the  very  case  of  his 
collesgue,  C,  PUvtUUu  0,f.  €•  n.  qui  in  hoe  h&n&re  Veno9  op* 
pellatus  e$t)j  iheir  compilers  appear  to  have  regarded  Oomum  as 
a  simple  cognomen,  and  the  £sct  of  his  being  Uind  at  all  is  thus 
rendered  doubtful.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  thst  they  may  either 
have  fnUen  into  an  error  or  may  have  wished  in  thia  way  to 
avoid  those  absurdities  of  the  older  annals,  and  that  the  current 
hypothesis  msy  still  be  the  truth ;  certainty  is  not  <m  such  a 
question  to  be  attained. 

Of  the  martial  deeds  of  Appius  there  is  little  to  tell.  Al« 
though  he  was  once  dictator,  twice  consul,  and  twice  praetor, 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Samnites  and  £troso-tns,  and 
altliough  bis  activity  fell  within  the  epoch  of  Rome's  greatest 
military  glory,  yet  he  never  triumphed.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Bellona ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  man  not  unfreqnently  pays 
the  most  zealous  homage  to  the  divinity  that  scorns  him.  The 
really  significant  activity  of  Appius  belongs  to  the  field  of  civil 
life.  In  particular,  that  speech  of  the  venerable  old  man  who 
had  long  retired  from  all  state  affairs,  whioh  vanquished  the 
Grst  Greek  diplomAtist  that  appeared  in  the  Roman  senate,  and 
at  a  decisive  moment  gave  fresh  courage  and  power  to  the 
Bomau  government— the  speech  against  Pyrrhus—remaine'l  in- 
delibly engraven  on  the  memory  of  posterity.  This  result  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  speech  which,  so  fai 
as  we  know,  was  committed  to  writing  in  Borne — at  least  OicerQ^ 
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«rli9  vtad  It,  had  no  duabt  of  its  geDaineneis.  Nor  bsTe  w« 
mj  veaMm  to  regard  his  poetical  '^  iiayiDgs  *'  (MnfoAluM),  which 
Panaetina  had  read,  aa  sparioue;  they  were  mazions  of  a  geaeral 
natare,  each  as  that  ^  he  who  geta  a  sight  of  a  friend  forgeta  hie 
gri«f "  (Priao.  viii.  18),  and  the  well-known  saying,  **  OTery  one 
la  the  architect  of  hit  own  ibrtane  "  (Sallnst,  (2e  Ord.  Rep.  L  1); 
when  Cicero  called  them  Pythagorean,  he  was  nndonbtedly 
thinkiijf  of  the  pseudo-Pythagorean  *^  Golden- Words,'*  and  thic 
oldest  Ladn  poem  must  in  ikct  have  been  formed  nnder  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  aach  Greek  collections.  He  is  said  also  to  hsveintro- 
doced  the  practice  of  writing  the  r  between  two  vowels  instead 
of  the  earlier  s  (Dig.  i.  2,  2,  86),  and  to  have  banished  the  nsc 
of  a,*  doubtless  bringing  the  writing  into  conformity  with  the 
pronunciation.  The  same  bold  and  Car-seeing  spirit  of  innova* 
tion,  which  is  discernible  in  his  literary  activity,  marks  also  hif 
political  career;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  he  in  tliis  respect 
walks  in  the  steps  of  his  great- great-grandfather,  the  decemvir. 
The  pnUication  uf  the  hqu  a6tiane$j  which  waa  carried  ont  by 
his  clei^  On.  Flavins,  beyond  all  donbt  at  his  anggestionr— by 
some  indeed  it  waa  attributed  to  himself  (Dig.  L  e.)  was  vir- 
tually the  publication  of  a  revised  and  enlarged  code.  The 
Twelve  Tables,  indeed,  were  in  substance  a  regnlation  of  oivH  pro* 
cedure ;  and  the  object  in  both  oases,  aa  in  all  similar  instancea, 
was  to  emancipate  tlie  humble  burgess  from  dependence  on  the 
caprice  of  the  aristocratic  magistrate  and  on  the  advice  of  the  no 
less  aristocratic  men  of  lore,  by  meana  of  a  written  code  aooes- 
sible  to  all.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Paati,  which  at 
that  time  were  still  in  the  main  what  the  name  indicates,  a  liat 
of  conrt  days :  aa  the  calendar  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  it  now  became  a  part  of  the  legal  directory  of 
Flavins,  and  was  di£f\ued  along  with  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a 
book. 

A  mere^otice  may  suffice  for  the  innova^ons  of  Appius  in 
ritual  mattera ;  viz.,  the  transference  of  the  public  worship  d 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarinm  from  the  gens  of  the  Potitii  to 
tha  charge   of  public  slavea,  and  the  ejection  of  the  guild  oi 

•  Mart.  Gap.  L  8,  |  9S1,  Kopp. :  f  idir»  Agpiui  Claudim  ddtHaiwr,  91104 
.  i§nUi  wurtui  dum  eaprimitw  imitalur^  v/^ete  we  slioiild  perhaps  read  deniU  mor* 
MU.  Applos,  it  is  probable,  only  asaigned  (or  was  alleged  to  have  assigned)  Ihls 
■ft  a  rsasoQ  for  the  banishment  of  the  »  from  the  language  and  wiitu^ 
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¥ki&(mm  from  the  Xkw^  of  Jnplter,  whidh  in  liie  fullowbg  jm^ 
led  to  the  weU-known  quarrel  ao  happDy  eaded  by  the  joot^M 
diplotnatio  interveutioii  of  the  Tihurtines  and  the  yieldiog  oC 
Uie  aesate. 

The  oonvenion  of  the  borgesa-qnalification  hitherto  in  foroe 
fVom  landed  property  into  a  mon^-rafeing  was  materiallj  modi- 
fed  by  the  aaeoeiaor  of  Appiaa  in  the  cenaorship,  the  great  Qam- 
tai  Fabioa;  bnt  enough  of  hta  iniioTationa  remained  both  aa  re« 
garda  the  epmiUa  trihuta  and  the  <iamitia  cinturiata;^  bnt  mors 
aBpeciaUy  the  latter^  to  asaociate  the  oenaorabip  of  Appiua  with 
perkiapa  the  most  material  eonstitational  ehange  which  ever  took 
place  in  republican  Rome.  The  nominatioi.  of  aons  of  freedmen 
aa  senators,  the  omission  to  purge  the  senatorial  and  equestrian 
rolla  of  disreputable  and  infamona  individuals,  and  the  election, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Appius,  of  his  derk  On.  Flarins  the  son  ol 
a  freedraan  to  a  cnrule  office ;  the  spending  of  the  moneys  aoeo- 
mniated  in  the  treasury,  without  the  previous  nmotloii  of  the 
aeuate,  on  magnificent  structures  cslle^ — a  thing  hitherto  nu* 
heard  of—alter  the  builder's  name ;  the  Appian  aqueduct  and 
the  Appian  highway ;  lastly,  his  prolongation  of  the  cenaorship 
beyond  the  legal  term  of  eigliteen  months;  are  each  and  all 
measures  diametric»lly  oppoaed  to  Boman  conservatism  and  to 
Boman  reverence  for  the  cooatitation  and  for  use  and  wont, 
and  belonging  to  the  most  advanced  demagogisqn-Hneasares 
which  savour  more  of  Oleisthenps  nod  Peridea  than  of  a  atatea- 
raan  of  the  Boman  commonwealth.  "  Such  a  character,"  Nie- 
buhr  aptly  remarks,  '^  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  history  of 
Greece;  in  that  oi  Rome  it  appears  ve<y  strange/'  It  is  not 
my  intention  at  present  to  do  more  than  mercdy  to  indicate 
these  several  undertakings  of  Appins,  which  in  general  are  soffi- 
eieutly  well  known,  and  which  could  not  be  adequately  esti- 
mated without  lengthened  and  minute  explanation.  I  ahal) 
only  advert  to  a  general  opinion  regarding  the  character  of  his 
proceedings  in  the  censorship,  and  to  an  isolated  nf»tice  which 
haa  not  hitherto  been  coiTcctly  apprehended.  The  opinion  to 
which  I  reftr  is  that  of  Fabius,  preserved  hy  Diodoms  (xx.  M). 
He  says  under  the  year  444-5,  *'  One  of  the  censors  of  this  year, 
Appins  OlaodiuB,  on  whom  his  coUeague  was  entirely  depeoccct, 
disturbed  many  matters  of  use  and  wont,  for,  gratifying  the 
multitude^  he  tronblt^d  himself  little  abont  the  senate.'^    Ths 
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Bottoe  io  wbleh  I  r«fer  oooun  io  SnetoniiiB  {Tib.  2).  laeDamei^ 
ating  the  injuries  done  by  the  Olaadii  to  the  oommonwealth,  he 
says,  Claiudiui  DrunUy  ttatua  Mi  diademata  ad  Jppilbrum 
p^ntoy  Italmn  per  eHentela$  oeeupore  temptavii,  Aooording  to 
the  order  in  which  this  statemeat  ooonn,  it  falls  between  the 
decemvirate  and  the  first  Pnaic  war.  It  has  at  all  times,  and 
▼ery  jnstly,  excited  extreme  soj^icion ;  few  perhaps  will  be  in* 
elined  with  Niebnhr  to  hold  it,  simply  as  it  staodsi  as  historioal, 
and  to  see  in  this  Olaadins  Dmsns  an  otherwise  totally  unknown 
tyrant  of  Italy*  The  name  in  fiust  is  demonstrably  oormpt,  not 
<mly  beoaose  OUntdii  JDrvH  do  not  oconr  elsewhere,  bat  mora 
espeeiaUy  beoaose  Saetonins  after  disonssing  the  paternal  anoea> 
tora  of  the  emperor  Tiberios  passes  on  to  the  maternal  and 
treats  minntely  of  the  JUvii  DnuU  and  of  the  origin  of  that  cog- 
nomen* He  oonld  not  bat  have  noticed  so  singolar  a  ooinddenoe 
of  the  two  £unilies  in  the  possession  of  a  cognomen  anything 
bat  freqnenti  had  that  name  of  Olandios  Dmsas  been  the  real 
one ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  sobsequent  oocnrrenoe  of  the 
eognomen  Dmsos  might  lead  a  copyist  to  anticipate  it  at  the 
wrong  place.  How  the  passage  should  be  amended,  I  know 
not;  *  in  point  of  fiiot  beyond  all  doubt  no  other  can  be  meant 
here  bat  Appios  Oaeooa;  for  he  not  only  fiUls  in  point  of  time 
exactly  within  the  requisite  epoch  and  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
Olaadii  against  whom  snob  a  charge  as  that  indicated  by  Baeto- 
nios  is  rationally  oonceiTable,  bnt  the  Foram  Appii,  the  present 
Foro  Appio  between  Treponti  and  Terraoina  notfisr  from  Sena, 
was  itself;  like  the  Appian  way,  a  work  of  his-ndtaated  in  the 
middle  of  that  immense  embankment  of  hewn  stone  carried 
across  the  Pomptine  marshes,  in  the  constraction  of  which,  aa 
Diodoras  sajfl^  Appias  exhaasted  the  treasare  of  the  state  and 
left  an  eternal  monament  to  his  nsme*  To  him  alone  oonld  the 
idea  occur  of  having  a  statae  erected  to  himself  at  thii  other* 
wise  inoonsiderAble  place ;  and  it  is  f^her  easy  to  understand 
how  the-Hit  that  time  novet— instltation  of  a  market  village 
along  the  highway,  and  the  naming  of  it  after  its  originator, 
pnighf  give  rise  to  the  allegation  that  its  founder  designed  to 
bring  all  Italy  ander  his  power  by  forming  dlient-commaaitieai 


•Vwteptilnathtiti  Ckttm  rwnmi  tiahia  Hbi  dktimata  ad  J/fi 

■MMs  MluiUtHH  9§t  cUttUtlfU  0CMDttfV  iMMteVft 
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YakrkisXasimiu  ato  miiiga»toOtMmpi9trtma$  MmUiminik 

The  portrittnfCMOiw,a0H]iiBjtkt  beMiakflelieA^  Is^dftB- 
iiMted  ii  our  tndHioii  is  atroBg,  ^«Br,  i&atiiaUf  fasraionloaM 
liiiM.  At  th«MD6tlin6il  fUMi;  be  sddedtbat  itfltrfoOyMllM 
only  Appioft  a0  censor ;  ia<  the  tiro  eoneokliipe  whi«h  he  IwM 
after  hie  eeaionhip  ftB4  hi  hie  other  latsr  antMtjr  we  eoebiiBler 
aoliifaig  more  of  that  Tehemendr  reyefocioaarf  ufML  Itu«al 
prabably  be  aBsnmed  thai  he  himeelf  in  hhi  later  y^&H  iteadei^- 
ed  the  oareer  on  whidi  be  tad  ^enteeei  at  firali  and  b^oiMA 
Teoondled  in  some  neaaore  to  the  €8iBttDg  eonaervatf ee  gotepn- 
nMBt— If  not|  we  do  net  aee  how  he  eettld  have  ended  otherwise 
than  like  the  Qraodii  or  like  Oaesar.  But  though  thia  be  gmni- 
^  itis  dear  that  Appina  Cheenui  %aa  notj  aiiy  store  than  the 
deeemvir  Appina,  an  appropriate  r^neaeotatiTe  of  the'  aiiM 
nriatooratie  party;  and  livjr,  wfam  he  Ireaie  XDlMoea  ha  thia 
Hght,  baa  eartainlj  aaalfsed  to  hfan  a  paH  tlioet  Ineongnona  to 
hia  eharaoter.  It  ia  neeeaMiy,  mot  in  order  to-eoanptota  our 
view  of  Oaeoea,  bnt  in  order  to  peree^re  tho^ebaracter  of  livy 
and  of  that  mode  of  writing  hiatory  whidh  be^  repreamta;  that 
Jwe  ahosld  dwell  for  a  moment  en  the  Mm  eolooivwitii  IrlriA 
4hia  Olandlna  like  all  the  rest  has  bean  ovarhM.  i  dO'  not  iaehide 
in  thia  oatagoiy  the  atatemaat  that  the  MMer  6f  thb  tangle  of 
Bellona  plaoed  In  it  the  esontobeoitt  of  hia  anotatora  witt  a  Hat 
4>f  the  onrole  offieea  dUed  by  eadi  (HiB.'K  IT^  xzzv.  8,  \% 
where  thia  la  erroneonaly  referred  to  the  ooDBal  of  fiSt);  arM>- 
«ralle  pride  iaTeiT  oomptttlble  with  the  diaraoteref  a  Ferideai 
and  Oaeaar  with  all  hia  demagoffiam  bottatod  of  biadeaoentfrom 
Vennab  Bnt  the  ^ew  given  of  the  oenaorahip  of  Appina,  m  we 
read  it  in  livy  (iz.  89, 80^  8S,  84),  is  ver y  atrfmge,  not  ao  mndi 
on  aoconnt  of  the  oocasional  attacks  en  the  '*  inborn  ftnroginee^ 
of  tiie  Olandii,  *^  that  family  destined  by  fkte  to  qaairel  with  tfie 
pleba  '*  (iz.  M,  88),  aa  beeanse  all  his  palpably  demagogio  i 
enrea  are  passed  over  in  ailenoe-^  sUenee  whieh  is  liie  i 
Ofidently  intentional,  eeeing  that  the  most  Important  of  thee% 
the  enrolment  of  persona  who  had  no  landed  property  In  ^ 
tribea,  ia  afterwards  mendoned  incidentally  mder  the  eenaoedklp 
of  Fabins  (z.  7).  It  ia  no  lesa  remarkable  that  Livy  (z.  15)  le- 
presents Appina Oaecos  aa  again  heading  theoppoaltionto die 
Ogoiniui  law  of  464^  whioh  aboliahed  the  laat  aobaiaBtol  pitfli 
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iige  of  tbe  patrioiaiii  as  respeetad  the  great  priestly  oc^^^egeei 
and  hen,  at  the  doee  oi  the  whole  strife  between  the  orders^ 
once  more  eontrasta  hfan  as  the  incarnation  of  patriolaniam  with 
the  fignre  of  the  pnre  plebeian  hero  Deoins  Ma&  Kor  is  this 
even  enoagh.  At  the  ooosnlar  eleotions  for  468  the  same  Appins 
la  said  to  haTO  attempted  onooDstitotionallj  to  bring  in  a  aeoond 
patrician  Q.  Fabins  RnUianna,  as  consul  along  with  himself,  and 
Uie  project  iseiud  to  have  been  thwarted  solely  by  the  loyal 
Bpagnanimity  of  the  said  Fabins  (z.  16).  A  different,  bnt  analo- 
gnns  stoiy  is  given  by  Oioero  (Brut.  14,  66) ;  aooording  to  which 
Oaeenainrthe  capai^ty  of  interrez  presiding  at  the  eleotiona  (he 
filled  this  office  according  to  liTy,  z.  11,  in  466— on  which  occa* 
eion,  however,  aa  the  first  int^vrez  he  conid  not  have  condncted 
the  election-HUid  according  to  hia  tlofium  on  two  other  ooca* 
aions  nnknpwn  to  ns)  is  said  to  have  reacted  the  votea  given  for 
a  plebeian  eonanlar  candidate,  and  thns  to  have  led  the  tribune 
of  tbe  people,  W*  Carina,  to  propose  a  farther  restriction  of  pa* 
tfician  privilegea»  That  these  evidently  kindred  stories  are 
highly  incredible,  is  plain  to  every  one  conversant  with  the 
matter;  how  ia  it  possible  that,  at  a  time  when  tbe  patrioiana 
had  been  divested  almost  without  resistance  of  the  last  piivilegea 
of  their  order,  and  when  the  plebeians  had  bad  their  title  to 
share  in  the  conenlship  notcoily  oonatitntionaliy  aecnred  eve? 
since  men  could  remember,  bnt  also  long  confirmed  by  usage, 
the  idea  of  sndi  a  restoration  should  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
mature  stateaman?  And  these  accounts,  in  themselves  more 
than  auspicious^  are  coupled  with  the  names  of  men  than  whom 
none  could  have  been  selected  more  unsmtable.  The  crazy  pa* 
trioian  who  brings  forward  those  preposteroua  projecta,  ia  no 
other  than  the  censorial  desuigogue  Appius  Oaecua  who  was  for 
good  reasona  at  bitterest  fend  with  thoruling  oooaervative  par^ ; 
and  ^e  person,  whom  he  unconstitutionally  selects  as  his  col« 
league  for  468,  is  no  other  than  Fabiua  RulUaaua^  who  had 
checked  thf  unbounded  demagogjsm  of  Appius  on  sncoeeding 
aim  in  the  censorship*  We  might  be  dispoeed  to  recognise  in 
this  one  of  those  singular  political  conversions  wh{ch  have  oo- 
cnrred  at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  theworld.  But,  as 
abmpt  trandtion  from  one  party-extreme  to. another,  and  rene- 
gade arrogance  have  at  no  time  been  reganlad  aa  apeoialli 
Jbooourahla,  and  aa  wo  much  ia  said  abont  Oaecns  more  espedak 
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tr  in  the  waj  of  oemvre,  raoli  a  ohuige  of  ddosi  wbleb  ohmI 
have  prodaoed  the  greateet  aeiisation,  would  eertainlj  have  beea 
prominently  noticed  in  the  aoconnta.  Bot  we  nowhere  meet 
with  an/  hint  of  the  sort:  on  the  oontrary,  we  faave  aeen  evea 
the  oensonbip  of  Appina,  dearly  aa  it  bean  on  the  face  of  it  t^t 
itamp  of  demagogianif  divested  aa  far  aa  poeatble  of  anj  aoeii 
eliaraoter  in  the  narratiTS  of  Idvy.  To  thia  fhlla  to  be  added 
the  apirit  of  perversion  and  invention  hostile  to  the  Olaodfi 
noticed  at  the  oataet  as  pervading  the  older  annala  generully. 
The  delineation  of  the  eharaoter  of  Oaeons—towarda  whom  the 
ninth  and  tenth  books  of  Dvy  exhibit  variooa  traoea  of  an  alto- 
gether peculiar  hatred — cannot  be  separated  from  the  history  d 
the  trial  and  suicide  of  Appius  Olaodios,  conanl  in  38S,  as  told 
by  Dtonyj^ins  and  Livy,  which  has  been  demonatrated  to  be  a 
pure  lie  foreign  to  the  earlier  annals  by  the  mention  of  the  same 
man  in  the  Capitoline  Fasd  twenty  years  later ;  from  those  oon- 
atantiy  recurring  consular  and  senatorial  speedhea  of  Olaadil 
Itostile  to  the  people ;  from  that  irrational  miarepreaeatation  of 
the  decemvir ;  or,  generally,  from  the  whole  daas  of  anti-OIan- 
dian  stories.  Nothing  remains  accordingly  but  the  hypothesis 
tliat  the  anti-popular  aneodotea  attached  to  the  demagogue  Oae- 
cus— taming,  it  may  be  remarked,  throughout  on  eaaily  invented 
triflea  and  nowhere  affecting  hia  leading  and  well-known  action« 
-^have  been  designedly  perverted  or  invented. 

It  thus  appears  that  at  a  pretty  early  period  a  pencfl  not 
merely  hoatile  generally  to  the  Glaudti,  bnt  apecially  aasailing 
them  aa  the  hereditary  foea  of  progress  and  of  democracy,  has 
been  at  work  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  has  caricatured  ita  por^ 
traita  with  more  good-will  than  Judgment.  Who  it  was  that 
wielded  it,  can  only  be  guessed  inferentially.  That  the  earliest 
annalists,  and  Fabios  in  particnlar,  knew  nothing  of  these  lies,  is 
clear  from  what  we  have  said  above.  On  the  other  hand  they 
eannot  well  have  originated  with  Livy ;  this  far  from  hononra')le 
q[>ecieB  of  libel  concealing  itaelf  under  the  falsifying  cf  docnmeiti 
is  by  no  means  conaiatent  with  the  morally  pare  chars  oter  of 
hia  work,  and  beaidea  there  was  no  ostensible  ground  for  it  in 
his  case.  For,  when  livy  wrote  the  firat  decad,  there  remdned 
no  man  of  note  belonging  to  the  main  stock  of  the  patridaa 
Olandii,  and  probably  none  of  them  remained  at  all  ex:ept  the 
ion  of  P.  Olodiua,  who  waa  utterly  insignificant  and  waa  mminf 
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hhBMlf  by  reokkM  dabanohery ;  the  eollateral  bnneb  of  tb« 
Nerones  was  then  obaciirey  Tiberias  the  ftitare  emperor  wae  still 
a  boy.  Farther^  it  Is  far  from  oredible  that  Dionysioa)  whoaa 
books  are  efidanily  perraded  by  the  same  tendency,  and  who 
profiMsea  to  give  ns  antldemoeratio  q;)eechea  of  the  Claudii  even 
In  namarooa  cases  when  Livy  is  silent,  abonld  have  in  ibia 
matter  rested  aolely  on  Livy  and  invented  In  a  simiiar  spirit 
what  be  did  not  find  there.  Besides,  if  the  notioe  in  Oieero'a 
BruUu  has  been  oorreotly  esthnated  above,  this  series  of  fialsifi- 
oatloDs  moat  have  already  existed  in  Oicero's  time;  bat  tha 
**  dandian  arrogance  '^  was  certainly  not  yet  at  that  time  gen* 
erally  reeognised  and  familiar,  otherwise  assaredly  Cicero  wonld 
not  have  allowed  ao  snitable  a  handle  for  invective  against  hia 
mortal  enemy  Glodins  wholly  to  escape  him.  Lastly,  tliese  M* 
sificadons  bear  on  the  &oe  of  them  the  stamp  of  a  demooratio 
origin.  Patting  together  all  these  indicationct,  we  may  at  aU 
evenlB  snggesi  a  name  to  which  the  snspicion  of  having  aet  afloat 
th^ae  plebeian  libels  on  the  Olandian  boose  may  not  withont 
warrant  be  attached.  It  is  that  of  Licinioa  Maoer.  Maoer  was, 
aa  is  well  known,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  senior  to  him  by  a 
few  years  (tribone  of  the  people  in  681,  he  died,  after  having 
served  the  praetorship,  in  688),  a  notoriooa  democrat  and  the 
author  of  ill  written  and  not  mach  read  annals,  which  however, 
il  can  be  diown,  formed  a  main  authority  both  with  Livy  and 
with  Dionysins.  I  hnve  shown  in  my  Ckrimoloffie  that  thia  man, 
Who  had  been  legally  condemned  for  extortion  and  probably  on 
that  acconnt  committed  snidde,  waa  not  only  a  thie^  hot  at  the 
same  time  a  thorooghly  afaamdesa  falsifier.  It  is  trne  that 
nothing  is  known  of  any  spedal  qaarrel  between  him  and  the 
patrician  dandii;  bat  all  the  latter  were,  in  the  period  of  Snlla 
and  the  snbseqaent  times,  in  the  oligarchic  camp  and  naost  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  Macer  and  his  party,  and  we  may  perhapa 
even  point  ont  the  individnd  who  specially  attracted  the  hatred 
aCthe  damocrati.  Few  of  the  acts  of  Galas  Clandina  consnl  in 
668  are  recorded ;  bat  hia  extraordinary  inflnence  in  the  state  ia 
mora  than  once  (Oic.  jmv  JPkmc^  21,  51,  BruL  46,  16(Q  proml< 
neatly  referred  to  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  we  may  certain* 
ly  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  leadera  of  the  senate  at  this  ttma,. 
•Bd  one  irho  may  be  preeomed  aooerdingly  to  have  been  sped . 
ally  obnozioos  to  the  paaty  of  progresa. 
27» 
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ITittil  Airther  my«st!gfttion  than  ooniirm  or  r«mofe  tiiis  §■» 
pldon  resting  on  the  credibility  of  Maeer  and  the  snnaBsts  wba 
deriTed  their  acooants  from  him,  we  may  be  allowed  to  regard 
It  as  a  reason  for  oan(ioo«Iy  reoeiring  whatever  ia  conneoled 
with  his  authority,  especially  seeing  that  it  aflfeou  a  man  whose 
repatation  is  not  thereby  rendered  worse  than  it  is  already. 

It  remains  that  we  oast  a  glunoe  at  the  Clandii  of  the  kitar 
porely  historioal  times,  and  thehr  political  position.  Tbia,  how* 
ever,  need  not  detain  ns  long.  For  that  there  was  no  dan* 
policy  at  all  in  the  sense  whioh  not  a  few  modem  historiaos  as- 
sociate with  the  term,  the  inqairy  whioh  we  haye  Joat  ooneiiided 
shows  by  an  instructive  example;  the  far-&med  CSaodiao  poliqy 
wonld  seem,  from  that  review,  to  have  been  nothing  elw  than  a 
caricature  invented  by  a  partisan  falsifier  of  history.  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Olaudii  had  no  remarkable 
prominence ;  the  good  and  bad  qualities  which  pretty  nnifonnly 
marked  the  Koman  oligarchy  characterised  them  also,  and  titers 
are  few  of  the  numerous  men  of  this  fsmily  known  to  oa  in  the 
Ister  times  of  the  republic,  as  to  whom  we  cmu  tell  more  tiian 
their  names  and  titles.  Of  course  the  Olaudii  of  this  period 
were,  like  the  rest  of  the  dans  of  the  high  nobility,  generally 
found  in  the  conservative  camp ;  yet  no  notable  champion  of 
the  oligarchy  appeared  among  them,  while  there  were  varions 
men  who  professed  oppositional  sentiments  or  milder  views 
leaning  to  the  popular  side.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  all 
those,  of  whose  characters  any  sketches  or  even  any  isolated 
vivid  traits  have  been  preserved.  The  well-known  stories  re- 
garding P.  Pulcher  consul  in  the  first  Panic  war,  who  andik 
dously  killed  the  sacred  fowls  at  Drepana  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
senate,  nominated  Glicia  his  former  clerk  as  dictator,  in^oate 
great  insolence  doubtless,  but  not  aristocratic  arTog:inoe;  they 
rather  betoken  that  pride  which  disregards  traditionsl  views 
and  daas-prejudices  and  is  in  fact  truly  democrstie.  In  the 
nomination  of  Glicia,  which  excited  tlie  utmost  horror  ia  sD 
genuine  patricians  for  centuries,  he  was,  beyond  doobt^  infln- 
enood  by  the  recollection  that  his  ancestor  Oaeons  had  intra* 
duoed  his  clerk  Flavins  into  the  senate.  0.  Pulcher,  when  cen- 
sor in  085,  prevented  his  colleague  Ti.  Gracohna  finom  depriving 
the  freedmen  by  censorisl  authority  of  their  right  of  suffrage 
because,  as  he  affirmed,  none  could  be  deprived  of  that  righ* 
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wltftont  a  decree  of  tbe  people  (Liv.  xlv.  15)— a  course  which 
x^as  very  proper  nnd  highlj  commeDdable,  bat  not  specially  oli« 
gnrcbic  Appias  Claudias,  consnl  in  611,  is  known  as  one  of  tht 
most  oonspioaons  promoters  of  the  ag!  tition  of  the  Gracchi ;  he 
himself  along  with  the  two  Gracohi,  the  older  of  whom  was  his 
son-in-law,  presided  over  tbe  execution  of  the  scheme  of  refonv 
as  a  commissioner  for  the  distribution  of  lands.  As  to  the  tri* 
bane  of  the  people  P.  Olodins,  tlie  adopted  son  of  tbe  plebeian 
Fonteias,  it  is  hardlj  necessarj  to  prove  that  he  at  least  was  no 
pearl  of  oonservatisoL  If,  therefore,  the  very  moderate  meas- 
ore  of  historical  truth  and  importance,  whidi  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  hTpothesis  of  a  hereditary  famiij  policy,  is  to  be  in  future 
brought  to  bear  on  tbe  case  of  the  Olaudii,  it  will  be  well  aft 
»east  utterly  to  abandon  the  current  tradition,  and  to  regard  this 
patrician  house  not  as  the  defenders  of  an  obdurate  aristocracy, 
but  as  the  predecessors  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  Caesar.  In  this 
respect  the  Claudii  were  justly  called  to  ascend,  in  combination 
witii  the  Julian  house,  die  imperial  throne,  and  even  on  that 
throne  they  did  not  wholly  forget  the  traditional  policy  of  their 
clnn  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  that  traditional  policy  that 
we  can  rightly  understand  why  Tiberius  and  Olaudius  declined 
the  title  of  Imp&rator^  and  various  similar  traits. 


IL 

THB  TREATIES  BETWEEN*  ROME  AND  OARTUAGl. 

The  earliest  treaty  between  Rome  and  Oartbage,  given  by 
Polybius,  is  stated  to  have  been  concluded  Koxh  KruKwv  *lovvio» 
BpoOrov  maX  Mdpitop  'Qpdnov,*  I  have  formerly  ^^deavoured  to 
defend  this  date  as  documentary,  but  I  have  now  to  confess  my- 
self mistaken.  Painfhl  as  it  is  to  witness  the  disappearance  of  the 
<ast  stiiT  which  seemed  to  light  the  anxious  pilot  in  navigating 
the  dark  seas  of  early  history,  an  unprejudiced  consideration 
shows  that  the  Polybian  date  is  not  documentary  and  is  prob- 
ably erroneous. 

Beapeoting  the  treaiiea  between  Rome  and  Osrthi^,  wi 
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have,  in  addition  to  the  OTidonoeof  Polybins  tIielb.1owiiig  i 
menti: 

406  u.a— Diodorna,*  andoobtedl  j  on  the  aathority  of  IW 
bina :  'Etrl  d«  rovr<»v  (under  the  oonsnla  of  thia  jear)  'P«|mu9u 
UM9  irp^f  Kopx^pdoviovff  wpmrim  4nn^Kat  rycMrro.  livj:  f-^^Oitm 
CarthagifUmiiibtu  Ugatu  /o^dut  ictum^  emm  amcUiam  mo  9aei^ 
lafww  petentm  venim&nL 

488  u.o.— liyy :  l^-Ovm  (ki/r^kogwimMm  eodsm  mmo  Jm* 
inn  Urtio  rm^moatmm  Ug<U4Mque  aMtun,  fuiad  idtrntrami^  eomUm 


475  u.  a— Livy :  §— Oicm  Cbr(iUi0Ptiitmfi5icf  fiiaretf^/Mitfra- 
Mc«f um  «t^.    This  treaty  ia  indiapntflblj  the  third  of  Puljbiua. 

The  iooonsisteoey  betweea  Fulybiua  on  the  one  hand  and 
Fabios  on  the  other  ia  manifest  The  former  too  saja  ezpreeilj 
that  even  in  hia  time  the  oldeet  men,  and  thoae  moat  cognisant 
of  poblic  mattera  in  Borne  and  in  Qarthage,  were,  nnaoqnalnted 
with  tbeee  doooments^  |  and^  aa  on  that  aooonnt  he  ezonaea  Phi- 
tinos  t»r  having  remained  ignorant  of  them,  he  moi^t  have  held  a 
•imi)ar  view  regarding  tliei  ezpreasion  of  Fabins,  that  the  treatj 
of  406  waa  the  firnt  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  On  the 
other  hand  Polybiue  by  no  meana  taya— what  he  haa  often  been 
made  to  say— that,  he  bad  hinieelf  diffoovered  the  doonmenta 
and  that  no  one  had  made  nse  of  them  before  hinu  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  pnibable  that  they  came  to  light  on  occasion  {ti  the 
endless  diplomatic  negotiations  which  preceded  the  third  Pnnie 
war,  and  tiiat  it  then  became,  appsrent  that  they  were  unknown 
to  the  leading  stateamen  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  aenatea. 
Perhaps  they  were  brought  to  light  by^)atOf  who  bad  enfioient 
indacement  to  search  for  them  in  the  Roman  arohivea,  and  who, 
when  he  charged  the  Carthaginians  with  having  six  times  be- 
fore 586  broken  theur  compacts  with  Rome,T  must  have  taken 

•xvLSS. 

tvil  27 ; and thaOM Owwm, M. 7 : primmm AM irtMwo— i Onikt^minUkm 

tfz.48. 
fEp.lS, 

C  m.  as, 8 rsirm  wait  ^fAtinmAy$ma(mmA  WtfJC^w9(tmU  npmpitwmmi 
fUPurtm  da<cag»  rn  iwpl  rA  JtOM>A  vwwM^m^  ^yrowr. 

1  Oato,  Orig,  L  !▼.  op.  Nonlnni,  «.  dmodtvieetiiM  p.  100  U.  :  Deinde  SmA 

m'^nU  anntnA^iit  Cinka^fiieiuii  tedtteM  «b  /betfirt  deegnurt  Crathcr  AeeiwrO 
Thtt  aith  bnaoh  of  the  pMM  wm  ptolMMf  aooitttnted  In  liti  viev  by  Um  ot 
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MBI6  trooMe  to  aseertaln  the  oontents  of  the  earner  treaties. 
Polybine  either  gained  his  knowledge  of  them  from  the  oral  com* 
vinnicatioDa  of  Oato  or  of  eome  third  person,  or— as  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  as  fi'om  a88Qming^--deriyed  them  from  Oato's 
historioal  work.  liyjr  follows,  as  he  so  often  does,  di^r^^U 
authorities— ea  to  406  FaUaa,  as  to  448  and  470  an  anthorlty 
agreeing  with  Foljbins.* 

The  poeition  of  the  teetimonjr  therefore  is  this :  the  one  partj 
redkons  the  treaties  of  245,  448,  475,  as  first,  third,  and  fbmth ; 
the  other  reckons  that  of  406  as  the  first,  and  therefore,  beyond 
doobt,  those  of  448  and  475  as  the  second  and  third.  In  the 
first  place,  the  latter  view  is  snpported  by  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
older  authorities  in  its  fitToor.  In  the  second  place,  it  Is  evident 
that  there  were  in  the  Roman  archives  in  Gate's  time  only  two 
treaties  with  Oartliage,  which  preceded  that  of  475;  which 
wonld  snit  very  well,  if  that  were  the  third,  bat  not  if  it  were 
the  fonrth,  treaty,  especiaDy  as  the  missing  treaty  moat  have 
been  not  the  first,  bnt  either  the  second  or  the  third,  of  the 
four.  In  the  third  place,  it  woald  be  very  delightAil  to  meet 
with  a  document  dating  from  the  legendary  period ;  but  on  that 
very  account  such  an  occurrence  is  far  from  prtibable. 

While  all  these  oonatderations  tell  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
and  evidently  more  nnbiaased  tradition,  in  reality  neither  on  in- 
ternal nor  external  grounds  can  the  Polybian  date  be  vindicated. 
The  docnment  does  not  bear  internal  traces  of  so  great  ao  anti- 
qnity ;  if  it  lay  before  ns  without  date,  we  should  simply  infer 
from  it  that  it  must  be  earlier  than  416.  That  in  the  seventh 
oentury  treaties  of  alliance  had  the  date  officially  attached  to 
them,  at  least  if  they  were  concluded  by  the  senate,  is  no  doubt 
evident  from  the  treaty  with  the  community  of  Astypalaea  {Oorp^ 

MVTCDOM  whieh  tod  to  the  OMdon  of  Sordlnlsiii  517,ttM  ftnuilaiij  tbe  dooln*. 
aon  ofwsr  In  400,  the  Uilrd  by  thoattempl  on  Tarentum  tu  481  Tbo  first  tws 
1  know  no  means  of  determining.  In  reftrenoe  to  the  number  and  order  cl  thi 
tieatiaa-io  throw  Ui^t  on  whioh  the  paaaage  has  often  been  employed— nottt^ 
todednelhlefromlt 

*  The  pKopoaal  to  harmonlae  the  atatancmta  of  lAwjhj  eonntiiigtbe  diytoi 
matie  eongratnlatlona  of  the  Oarthaginlana  in  411  (Ltv.  tK.  43)  aa  a  aecond 
treaty,  aimply  anbatltatea  one  pieee  of  negllgenee  for  another,  beeanae  Llv| 
Mght  to  ha^a  aald  thla,  had  he  meant  It.  It  la,  moreover,  highly  improper, 
when  an  iiieonalstenoy  between  Flabioa  and  P^dybftos  la  eatahliihed,  to  espials 
■Wi^  the  tracea  of  the  aame  Ineonalateney  In  livy. 
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Amt.  AtM0. 8486),  Md  thftfc  fekting  to  iMlepladM  the  ^ 
tteniui  uA  othen  (0.  L  Qr,  5879) ;  Iwt  the  age  of  thk  < 
b  not  iaooQtMtaUj  MtabUahed,  Md  tii6.oDlj  infereooa  wbSok  M 
warrtDtB  it,  thai  the  fint  trasty  with  Otthago  might,  not  than  i^ 
moat,  have  been  dated.  Potybina  himself  by  no  bm«o9  reins  tr 
hia  atatement  of  tl>e  year  \a  tbia  apnroe  whioh  wiMild  diapel  aB 
dunbt,  and  moreorer  he  apedfiea  thettiae^  of  .the  aeoond  Aod 
third  treatiea  in  ao  general  and  reaerred  a  auainer,  that  in  these 
tiik9M  at  least  he  cannot  poaaibljr  hare  foond  a  apeeifieatioik  cl 
the  jear.  The  oircomatanoe  (to  irhioh  I  vaa  forserij  diipoaed 
to  attach  aome  weight)  that  the  aeoond  treaty  of  Folybinaaeaai* 
ed  not  to  anit  the  year  44a  well,  beoanae  Tjrre  after  the  time  ol 
Alezaoder  the  Gh-eat  oan  hardly  baTo  had  tho  iodepencUni  right 
of  stipulating  with  a  fmign  power^  waaof  aome  importance,  ae 
long  aa  the  choice  between  406  and 448  seemed  open:  bfittbe 
oonstitationa)  relations  sabaisting  between  tha-Gfedc  and  Pho»> 
nioian  mercantile  eitlea  and  the  erown  of  Aaia,  aa  well  aa  thoae 
between  Tyre  and  Carthage,  are  fiur  from  being  asoertidoed  to 
such  an  eitent  that  on  that  gronnd  fo  alioild  jraloee  to  believe 
other  important  testimonies.  The  only,  gsoaada  that  remain  ar^ 
the  impossibihty  of  disooTsring  the  source  of  the  mistalBe,  and 
the  weight  of  the  antliority  of  P^ybte. .  Bat,  dcairabla  aa  it  ta, 
with  a  view  to  complete  oonyiotion,  io. point  ont  noioidy  the 
error,  but  alao  the  troth  from  whic^  erery  error  proeeeda,  we 
caoDot  possibly  be  reqnued,  la  the  easeof^neh  a  speeiioadond 
time  presenting  itself  wholly  apart  from  tie  original  oonneotioni 
to  hold  it  as  tme  nntil  we  have  shovn  in  what  way  the  aothor 
came  by  the  erroneooa  nnmberb  L«M4y,  the  authority  of  Fiply- 
bius  is  nndonbtedly,  in  his  own  field  of  iavsattgatioiii  one  of  the 
highest  fdmished  to  ns  by  antiquity^  bot-jfirtiiis  esse  his  ao« 
count  refers  to  an  epoch  which  he  did  not  seek  independently  to 
Inyestigate,  and  as  to  whioh  he  took  liis  frets  in  good  frith  froa 
some  Roman  work.  He  specifies  the  year  of  the  foaDdiition  oi 
the  dty,  and  the  daratinn  of  Uie  reigna  of  the  Icings;  bat  we  do 
Ot/t  regard  fables  as  conTorted  into  history  becanse  he  haa  plased 
tiiem  on  record.  Historical  criticism  most  therefore  place  tlis 
first  treaty  between  Borne  and  Oaiihage  in  406,  and  the  twc 
foUowing,  aocordiBgly,  in  448.  and  470.  It  folbws  that  no  pimil 
ean  be  drawn  from  the  atatement  of  Polybins  in  fryonr  of  ths 
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Appmdim.  086 

Uiitorleal  dharactor  of  the  pair  of  oonaols  marking  the  year  at 
tbe  bead  of  oar  list;  while  conTersely,  after  their  nnhiatorieal 
character  haa  heen  otherwiae  demonateated,  the  Poljbian  dale 
■acaaaarily  ialla  with  tbenu 


OV  TBI 
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